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PRUYN,  Robert  Clarence, 

Man    of   Large   Affairs. 

When  early  in  1885  President  Cleveland 
called  Daniel  Manning,  of  Albany,  to  be  his 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  a  vacancy  was 
created  in  the  presidency  of  the  National 
Commercial  Bank  of  Albany,  Mr.  Manning 
having  succeeded  to  that  institution  upon 
the  death  of  Robert  Hewson  Pruyn,  in  1882, 
That  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  election  of 
Robert  C.  Pruyn  to  succeed  Mr.  Manning, 
and  under  his  able  management  the  Nation- 
al Commercial  still  continues  its  success- 
ful career.  Robert  C.  Pruyn  is  of  the  eighth 
generation  of  the  family  founded  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  at  Rensselaerwyck  (Al- 
bany), as  early  as  1665. 

Francis  Pruyn  was  a  son  of  Johannes 
Pruyn,  of  Holland,  whose  son,  Jacques 
Pruyn,  was  enrolled  among  the  "Small 
Burghers  of  New  Amsterdam"  (New 
York),  April  18,  1657.  Francis  Pruyn, 
brother  of  Jacques  Pruyn,  and  son  of  Jo- 
hannes Pruyn,  and  wife  Alida,  maintained 
a  home  in  Albany,  where  he  died  May  6. 
1 712,  and  she  died  September  20,  1704.  The 
line  of  descent  is  through  their  son.  Samuel 
Pruyn,  and  his  wife,  Maria  (Bogart) 
Pruyn ;  their  son,  Francis  S.  Pruyn,  and  his 
second  wife,  Alida  (Van  Yveren)  Pruyn; 
their  son,  Casparus  Pruyn,  lieutenant  of  the 
First  Albany  County  Regiment,  in  1785,  and 
his  wife,  Catherine  (Groesbeck)  Pruyn; 
their  son,  Francis  Casparus  Pruyn,  and  his 
wife,  Cornelia  (Dunbar)  Pruyn;  their  son, 
Casparus  Francis  Pruyn,  and  his  wife,  Ann 
(Hewson)  Pruyn;  their  son,  Robert  Hew- 
son Pruyn.  and  his  wife,  Jane  Ann  (Lan- 
sing) Pruyn;  their  son,  Robert  C.  Pruyn, 
to  whom  this  review  is  inscribed. 

Casparus  Francis  Pruyn,  grandfather  of 
Robert  C.   Pruyn,  was  associated  with  his 


uncle,  Robert  Dunbar,  who  was  agent  for 
the  large  Van  Rensselaer  estate,  and  when 
Robert  Dunbar  died  succeeded  him  as 
agent,  holding  until  his  death  in  1846. 

Robert  Hewson  Pruyn  was  a  graduate  of 
Rutgers    College    (New    Jersey),    class    of 
1833,  and  in  1836  was  admitted  to  the  New 
York  bar,  and  shortly  after  was  appointed 
attorney  for  the  city  of  Albany,  and  later 
was  a  member  of  City  Council.    From  1841 
until   1846  he  was  associate  judge,  serving 
on  the  stafifs  of  Governors  William  H.  Sew- 
ard, William  C.  Bouck,  and  Silas  Wright, 
Jr.    He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  As- 
sembly in  1848,  1849,  1850,  representing  the 
third  district  of  Albany  county,  and  elected 
as  a  Whig.     In  1850  he  was  the  Whig  can- 
didate for  speaker,  the  House  being  a  tie. 
But  Mr.   Pruyn,  being  convinced  that  one 
of  the  Whig  members  could   not   properly 
hold  his  seat,  refrained  from  casting  his  own 
vote,  the  Democratic  candidate  being  elected. 
Later,  when  the  speaker  was  called  home  by 
family    affliction,    the    Democrats    showed 
their  appreciation    of    Mr.   Pruyn's    high- 
minded  action  by  electing  him  speaker  pro 
ton.     In  1854  he  was  elected  to  the  Assem- 
bly, and  chosen  speaker,  a  position  he  filled 
so  ably  and  impartially  that  no  decision  of 
the    chair   was    appealed    from    during   his 
tenure  of  office.    He  was  appointed  adjutant 
general    by    Governor    Myron    H.    Clark,. 
March  5,  1855.  and  in  i860  was  the  Republi- 
can  candidate   for  Assembly,  but   was   de- 
feated by  sixty-two  votes,  the  balance  of  the 
ticket  being  beaten  by  ten  times  that  num- 
ber.    In  1861    President  Lincoln  appointed 
Mr.   Pruyn  minister  to  Japan,  the   second 
diplomat  to  be  sent  to  that  coimtry  from  the 
United  States. 

As  minister  to  Japan,  Mr.  Prtiyn  ac- 
quitted himself  with  such  firmness,  good 
judgment  and  tact,  that  his  influence  was 
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salutary,  exerting  a  lasting  benefit,  opening 
the  eyes  of  Japan  as  a  nation  to  diplomatic 
methods  of  Caucasian  nations,  and  instilling 
a  desire  for  education  and  modern  methods. 
He  became  an  authority  on  the  arts  and  in- 
stitutions of  Japan,  and  furnished  the  State 
department  with  much  valuable  information. 
He  brought  from  Japan  upon  his  return,  in 
1867,  a  number  of  rare  art  treasures,  and  his 
collection  of  carved  ivories  was  one  of  the 
finest.  He  was  the  candidate  of  his  pariy 
for  lieutenant  governor  in  1867,  and  in  1872 
a  member  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
governor  to  frame  amendments  to  the  State 
Constitution. 

He  was  chosen  after  his  return  from  Ja- 
pan president  of  the  National  Commercial 
Bank  of  Albany,  a  high  position  he  held 
until  his  death  in  1882.  He  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Albany  Savings  Bank;  trustee 
of  the  Metropolitan  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  City  ;  trustee  of  Rutgers  College  ;  pres- 
ident of  Dudley  Observatory ;  vice-president 
of  the  Albany  Medical  School ;  on  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  State  Normal  College; 
member  of  Albany  Institute;  president  of 
the  Young  Men's  Association  in  1838;  a 
governor  of  the  Fort  Orange  Club,  and  a 
thirty-second  degree  member  of  the  Masonic 
order,  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite.  He 
received  the  degree  A.  M.  from  Rutgers 
College  in  1865,  and  LL.D.  from  Williams 
College. 

Robert  H.  Pruyn  married,  November  i, 
1841,  Jane  Ann  Lansing,  born  June  28,  181 1, 
daughter  of  Gerrit  Yates  and  Helen  (Ten 
Eyck)  Lansing.  Two  of  their  sons,  Robert 
C.  and  Charlie  L.,  became  prominent  in  city 
business  life,  the  last  named  passing  away 
July  7,  1906.  This  review  follows  the  ca- 
reer of  the  older  son,  Robert  C.  Pruyn. 

Robert  C.  Pruyn  was  born  in  Albany, 
New  York,  October  23,  1847.  He  prepared 
in  Wrightson's  School,  later  entered  Rut- 
gers College,  whence  he  was  graduated  class 
of    1869.     Prior  to  his  college  course  he 


spent  some  years  in  Japan,  while  his  hon- 
ored father  was  United  States  minister  to 
that  country,  and  was  attached  to  the  legis- 
lation in  Tokio.  During  the  governorship 
of  General  John  A.  Dix,  he  was  an  aide  on 
the  governor's  staff.  He  resided  in  Albany, 
where  he  was  interested  in  public  works, 
and  for  several  years  was  president  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Washington 
Park,  a  member  of  the  commission  in  charge 
of  the  building  of  the  City  Hall  for  which  a 
cornerstone  was  laid  in  1881,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
State.  On  May  23,  1885,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Commercial  Bank 
to  succeed  Daniel  Manning,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  President  Cleveland,  and  he 
still  guides  the  destinies  of  that  excellent  in- 
stitution, as  its  executive  head.  Mr.  Pruyn 
is  also  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Municipal  Gas  Company  of  Albany, 
director  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Com- 
pany, Union  Trust  Company  and  Albany 
Savings  Bank,  and  is  a  director  in  many  oth- 
er charitable  and  business  institutions.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  vestryman  of  St. 
Peter's  Episcopal  Church,  and  active  in  its 
affairs,  and  has  served  many  times  as  dele- 
gate to  national  conventions  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  of  America.  He  is  a  member 
of  Phillip  Livingston  Chapter,  Sons  of  the 
Revolution ;  University  and  Metropolitan 
clubs  of  New  York  City,  and  the  Fort  Or- 
ange, the  Albany,  the  University  and  Coun- 
try clubs  of  Albany. 

Robert  C.  Pruyn  married,  in  Albany,  Oc- 
tober 22,  1873,  Anna  Martha  Williams,  born 
in  Albany,  May  7,  1853,  daughter  of  Chaun- 
cey  Pratt  and  Martha  Andrews  (Hough) 
Williams,  her  father  a  former  president  of 
The  National  Exchange  Bank  of  Albany. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pruyn  are  the  parents  of  four 
children:  i.  Edward  Lansing,  married, 
June  25,  1919,  Anna  Olyphant,  daughter  of 
J.  Kensett  Olyphant,  of  New  York;  child, 
Anne,  born  July  15,   1920.     2.  Ruth  Wil- 
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liams,  married,  June  2,  1903,  David  Marvin 
Goodrich;  child,  Anne,  born  April  11,  1904. 
3.  Robert  Dunbar,  married,  December  15, 
1903,  Betty  Metcalf,  daughter  of  Frederick 
Metcalf,  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania;  children: 
Robert  Lansing,  born  November  5,  1904, 
and  Ruth,  born  May  5,  1907.  4.  Frederic, 
married,  February  5,  1907,  Beatrice  Mor- 
gan, daughter  of  William  Fellowes  Mor- 
gan, of  New  York  ;  children  :  Frederic,  Jr., 
bom  February  25,  1908;  Fellowes  Morgan, 
born  December  2,  1909;  Milton  Lee,  born 
February  27,  1913;  Beatrice,  born  Decem- 
ber 27,  1916.  The  family  home.  No.  7  En- 
glewood  place,  fronts  on  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  Washington  Park,  the  wonderful 
collection  of  ivories  brought  from  Japan  by 
Robert  H.  Pruyn  being  one  of  its  noted 
features.  The  summer  home  is  Camp  Sana- 
toni.  on  Newcomb  Lake,  in  the  Adirondacks, 
reached  after  a  thirty  mile  drive  from  North 
Creek.  It  is  there  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pruyn 
delight  in  entertaining,  with  true  old-time 
hospitality,  from  ten  to  twenty  guests  us- 
ually gathered  there. 


OLCOTT,  Dudley, 

Financier,  Philanthropist. 

What  a  wonderful  life  it  was  to  inspire 
such  a  eulogy  as  the  following  resolution 
offered  by  the  presidents  of  all  the  savings 
banks  of  Albany  to  their  fallen  comrade : 

In  the  fullness  of  years — filled  with  generous 
purposes  and  gracious  benefactions  to  others, 
fortunate  in  the  fruition  of  noble  endeavor,  with 
the  reverend  benediction  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lived,  Dudley  Olcott  has  peacefully 
closed  his  earthly  career. 

The  activities  and  incidents  of  his  life  among 
us  have  lent  much  of  aid  and  encouragement  to 
others,  less  fortunate  than  himself,  and  left  be- 
hind it  pleasant  thoughts  of  a  long,  useful  and 
upright  life.  Wherever  integrity  and  honesty 
of  purpose  are  admired,  wherever  a  conscientious 
and  consistent  devotion  to  duty  is  revered, 
wherever  a  genial,  generous  and  noble  nature 
finds    sympathy    and    loving    associations,    there 


will  his   life   be  appreciated  and  his   memory   be 
tenderly  cherished. 

If  there  be  dreams  within  that  sleep  into  which 
he  has  entered,  its  reveries  can  have  no  pleasant- 
er  reflections  and  none  more  restful  than  those 
we  hear  of  him. 

Dudley  Olcott  was  president  of  the  Me- 
chanics' and  Farmers'  Bank  and  the  Me- 
chanics' and  Farmers'  Savings  Bank.  For 
one  hundred  and  three  years  he  and  his 
father,  Thomas  W.  Olcott,  controlled  the 
destinies  of  these  two  banks,  and  by  their 
keen  business  insight  and  indefatigable  am- 
bitions builded  them  into  great  institutions. 
Dudley  Olcott  was  a  factor  in  the  growth  of 
Albany,  and  his  pride  in  the  city  and  its 
progress  was  ever  high.  A  philanthropist, 
he  distributed  his  charity  in  a  quiet  and 
thoughtful  manner,  and  his  aid  to  the  char- 
itable institutions  of  Albany  through  his 
gifts  and  his  untiring  efforts  and  labors  on 
the  boards  of  trustees  will  be  greatly  missed. 
Eighty-one  were  the  years  of  his  life,  and 
they  were  spent  entirely  with  financial  in- 
stitutions of  Albany  from  his  twentieth 
year,  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Mechanics'  and  Farmers'  Savings  Bank  of 
Albany,  as  accountant.  From  1880  until 
his  passing  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  year 
1919,  he  was  president  of  the  Mechanics' 
and  Farmers'  Bank.  Mr.  Olcott  never  mar- 
ried, and  was  the  last  member  of  his  branch 
of  the  Olcott  family.  He  was  born  in  a 
house  on  North  Pearl  street,  and  for  the 
last  seventy  years  he  lived  in  the  old  Ten 
Broeck  mansion  on  Ten  Broeck  place.  Mr. 
Olcott's  life  and  habits  accorded  with  the 
atmosphere  of  the  mansion.  He  was  known 
as  a  man  of  quiet  ways,  but  one  who  was 
ever  ready  to  assist  in  any  worthy  cause  of 
whatever  nature.  In  summer  he  passed  his 
vacation  on  the  Ristigouche  river,  Canada, 
where  he  indulged  in  salmon  fishing.  For 
forty  years  he  visited  the  same  stream.  Al- 
though he  had  won  years  ago  a  place  that 
would  satisfy  the  ambitions  of  many  men 
and   warrant  their  retirement,  Mr.   Olcott 
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refused  to  withdraw  from  close  touch  with 
his  many  activities.  Each  work  day  found 
him  at  his  office.  On  the  Friday  preceding 
his  death  he  .suffered  a  chill,  hut  did  not 
immediately  leave  his  work.  Within  a  few 
hours  after  his  return  home  his  condition 
became  serious  and,  as  pneumonia  devel- 
oped, little  hope  was  entertained  for  his  re- 
covery. Many  close  friends  had  not  heard 
of  his  illness  until  his  death  was  made 
known.  His  death  was  announced  officially 
by  Mayor  Watt,  in  the  following  tribute : 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Dudley  OI- 
cott  will  cause  a  shock  and  very  profound  sor- 
row throughout  the  entire  city  of  Albany.  His 
final  illness  of  pneumonia  was  of  only  a  few  days' 
duration.  He  was  affectionately  known  as  one 
of  Albany's  Grand  Old  Men.  He  was  of  the  old 
school,  courtly  in  manner,  dignified  in  bearing, 
but  withal  possessed  a  warmth  of  heart  and  depth 
of  intellect  which  made  him  beloved  of  all  who 
knew  him  intimately  and  respected  most  highly 
by  his   fellow  citizens. 

As  banker,  philanthropist,  educator,  and  patron 
of  art,  his  active  life  has  made  an  impression  for 
good  and  progress  on  this  community  which  will 
be  a  lasting  one.  In  addition  to  the  prominence 
he  attained  and  the  influence  he  exerted  in  bank- 
ing circles  he  was  foremost  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Albany  Hospital,  the  Albany  Ceme- 
tery Association,  Dudley  Conservatory,  the  Al- 
bany Orphan  Asylum,  the  Home  for  Aged  Men, 
and  the  Albany  Academy    for  Girls. 

He  was  retiring  in  disposition.  He  never 
sought  preferment  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  but  he  was  always  ready  to  contribute 
of  his  time  and  his  purse  to  the  furtherance  of 
worthy  civic  objects.  He  was  prevailed  upon  to 
serve  as  president  of  the  old  board  of  com- 
missioners for  the  enlargement  and  development 
of  Washington  Park,  and  always  took  the  live- 
liest interest  in  its  maintenance  and  beauty. 

His  city's  welfare  was  of  the  deepest  concern 
to  Mr.  Olcott,  and  he  always  gladly  responded  to 
calls  for  service  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  in 
his  advancing  years.  I  esteemed  him  a  wise  coun- 
sellor and  personal  friend.  I  consider  it  my  duty, 
as  Mayor,  to  pay  this  slight  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  one  of  Albany's  foremost  citizens. 

The  Olcotts  of  Albany,  New  York,  de- 
scended in  direct  male  line   from  Thomas 


Olcott,  who  was  among  the  first  settlers  of 
the  town  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  Connecticut  Colony.  He  came  from 
England  with  the  Winthrop  Colony,  in  1630. 
He  died  in  1654,  aged  about  forty-five,  his 
widow,  Abigail,  surviving  him  until  May  26, 
1693.  The  line  of  descent  from  Thomas 
and  Abigail  Olcott  is  through  their  son, 
Thomas  (2)  Olcott,  of  Hartford,  and  his 
wife,    Mary    Olcott ;    their     son,    Thomas 

(3)  Olcott,  of  Hartford,  and  his  wife, 
Sarah   (Foote)    Olcott;  their  son,  Thomas 

(4)  Olcott,  of  Stratford,  Connecticut,  and 
his  wife,  Sarah  (Easton)  Olcott;  their 
son,  Josiah  Olcott,  of  Hudson,  New  York, 
and  his  wife,  Deborah  (Worth)  Olcott; 
their  son,  Thomas  Worth  Olcott,  of  Albany, 
New  York,  and  his  wife,  Caroline  (Pepoon) 
Olcott ;  their  son,  Dudley  Olcott,  to  whose 
memory  this  tribute  is  offered. 

Josiah  Olcott,  grandfather  of  Dudley  Ol- 
cott, settled  in  Hudson,  New  York,  when 
that  city  was  yet  a  thriving  maritime  port 
with  a  large  fleet  of  vessels  engaged  in  the 
whaling  trade.  In  1785  he  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cordage  with  a  partner, 
they  operating  a  rope-walk  six  hundred  feet 
in  length,  making  ropes  of  all  kinds  and 
sizes.  He  was  a  shrewd  and  capable  busi- 
ness man,  and  transmitted  to  his  son, 
Thomas  W.  Olcott,  the  qualities  that  made 
his  life  notable.  Josiah  Olcott  died  in  his 
one  hundredth  year. 

Thomas  Worth  Olcott,  son  of  Josiah  Ol- 
cott, and  father  of  Dudley  Olcott,  began  his 
long  and  successful  career  as  a  financier 
with  the  Columbia  Bank  of  Hudson,  coming 
to  the  Mechanics'  and  Farmers'  Bank  of  Al- 
bany at  its  organization,  July  29,  181 1.  Six 
years  later  he  became  cashier;  nineteen 
years  later,  in  Jime,  1S36,  he  was  elected 
president,  a  position  he  most  ably  filled  for 
forty  years.  He  was  the  fifth  president  of 
the  bank,  and  there  were  but  six  until  the 
death  of  Dudley  Olcott  in  December,  1919, 
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created  another  vacancy,  he  succeeding  his 
father  upon  the  latter's  death,  March  23, 
1880.  Thomas  W.  Olcott  was  the  first  pres- 
ident of  the  Mechanics'  and  Farmers'  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  Albany,  incorporated  in  1855, 
that  institution  having  but  two  presidents 
during  the  first  sixty-four  years  of  exist- 
ence, Thomas  Worth  Olcott  and  Dudley  Ol- 
cott. The  elder  Olcott  became  well  known 
as  one  of  the  leading  financiers  of  his  time, 
and  in  1863  declined  President  Lincoln's  of- 
fer of  the  first  comptrollership  of  currency. 
He  was  a  man  of  wonderful  quickness  of 
thought  and  action,  a  good  judge  of  human 
nature,  courageous,  and  very  energetic.  He 
held  high  position  in  the  business  world, 
and  he  was  hardly  less  conspicuous  in  phil- 
anthropy and  benevolence.  His  home  in  Al- 
bany was  in  the  midst  of  a  plot  of  about 
three  acres,  and  there  he  gratified  his  love 
for  plants,  flowers,  and  nature's  beauties. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  and  con- 
tinued active  in  business  life  until  his  last 
illness.  Two  of  his  sons,  Dudley  and  Fred- 
erick Pepoon  Olcott,  became  eminent  as 
bankers  and  business  men :  Frederick  P., 
comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
1882,  declined  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  governor  in  1884,  and  became  president 
of  the  Central  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  retiring  in  1905  from  the  presidency 
to  become  chairman  of  board  of  directors, 
this  being  four  years  prior  to  his  death  in 
Bernardsville,  New  Jersey. 

Thomas  Worth  Olcott  married,  August 
17,  1818,  Caroline  Pepoon,  daughter  of 
Daniel  Pepoon,  of  Pittsfield,  Massachu- 
setts. She  died  March  12,  1867.  Children: 
I.  Frederick  Worth,  bom  August  10,  182O, 
died  November  2,  1822.  2.  Thomas,  born 
December  31,  1821,  died  August  27,  1873; 
married  first  April  3.  1844,  Lucia  M.  Fowl- 
er, who  died  August  25,  1850;  married  (sec- 
ond), October  5.  1853,  Harriet  M.  Leon- 
ard, who  died  January  13,  1861 ;  married 
(third),  January  19,  1863,  Emma  McCIure. 


3.  John  Josiah,  born  March  11,  1823,  died 
April  10,  1899.  4.  Robert,  born  July  26, 
1824,  died  May  10,  1859.  5.  Mary  Mar- 
vin, born  April  11,  1826,  died  April  25, 
1892.  6.  Theodore,  born  May  i,  1828,  died 
February  27,  1907  ;  married  October  2,  1856, 
Ann  Hazeltine  Maynard.  7.  Alexander, 
born  August  10,  1829,  died  April  21,  1887; 
married.  May  21,  1856,  Catherine  A.  Mal- 
lory.  8.  Grace,  born  April  5,  1834,  died  Au- 
gust 7,  1834.  9.  Dudley,  died  in  infancy. 
10.  Dudley,  of  whom  further.  11.  Freder- 
ick Pepoon,  born  in  Albany,  February  23. 
1 841,  died  in  Bernardsville,  New  Jersey, 
April  15,  1909;  married  Mary  Esmay;  two 
children,  Edith  and  Dudley. 

Dudley  Olcott,  tenth  child  of  Thomas  W. 
and  Caroline  (Pepoon)  Olcott,  was  born  in 
Albany,  New  York,  September  21,  1838, 
there  resided  all  his  life,  and  died  there,  De- 
cember 28,  1919.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Albany  Boys'  Academy  and  at  the  Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  the  civil  engineering 
course.  When  twenty  years  old  he  entered 
the  Mechanics  and  Farmers  Savings  Bank 
as  an  accountant.  This  position  he  held 
until  seven  years  later,  when  he  became  as- 
sistant cashier  of  the  Mechanics'  and  Farm- 
ers' Bank.  From  that  time  his  rise  was 
rapid.  In  1878  he  was  made  vice-president, 
and  in  March,  1880,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent to  succeed  his  father.  He  also  be- 
came president  of  the  Mechanics'  and  Farm- 
ers' Savings  Bank,  the  two  institutions  be- 
ing in  the  same  building. 

In  other  lines  of  business  his  success  was 
marked.  Returning  from  abroad  after  the 
Civil  War  had  continued  for  about  a  year, 
he  was  made  captain  in  the  Twenty-fifth 
New  York  Volunteers,  an  infantry  regiment 
commanded  by  Colonel  Johnston.  Later  he 
became  a  brevet  major,  and  for  his  services 
at  Chancellorsville  was  made  a  lieutenant- 
colonel.  Mr.  Olcott  was  paymaster-gener- 
al of  New  York  State  from  1867  until  1869, 
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and  from  1869  to  1898  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Park  Commission  of  Albany.  As  first 
treasurer  of  the  commission,  and  later  as 
president,  he  was  active  in  the  work  of  en- 
larging and  improving  Washington  Park. 
He  also  served  as  president  of  the  Albany 
Bankers'  Association.  Other  organizations 
of  which  he  was  a  member  are :  Board  of 
Governors  of  Albany  Hospital,  Military  Or- 
der of  the  Loyal  Legion,  Fort  Orange  Club, 
the  Albany  Country  Club,  the  Metropolitan 
Union  League,  and  the  Downtown  Club  of 
New  York.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Home 
for  Aged  Men,  the  Albany  Orphan  Asylum, 
the  Academy  for  Girls,  president  of  the  Al- 
bany Cemetery  Association,  and  trustee  of 
Dudley  Observatory. 

Politically,  Mr.  Olcott  was  a  Republican, 
but  his  many  and  important  business  en- 
gagements forbade  all  idea  of  public  office. 
He  was  very  fond  of  the  solitude  of  the 
great  woods,  and  each  summer,  for  about 
forty  years,  he  spent  his  vacations  at  Res- 
tigouche  river  in  Canada,  there  indulging 
daily  in  a  favorite  sport,  salmon  fishing. 
His  home  was  in  the  old  family  mansion  in 
Albany,  the  beauties  of  the  estate,  which 
was  long  his  home,  making  as  strong  an 
appeal  to  him  as  it  did  to  his  honored  father. 


CALDWELL,  James  Henry, 

Manufacturer,  Financier. 

Manufacturer,  banker,  and  man  of  large 
affairs,  James  H.  Caldwell  has  made  Troy, 
New  York,  his  home  and  the  scene  of  his 
major  business  interests  since  1888.  In  that 
time,  in  addition  to  the  acquisition  of  finan- 
cial, industrial,  and  commercial  connections 
for  far  reaching  importance,  Mr.  Caldwell 
has  found  time  for  participation  in  many 
spheres  of  the  life  of  his  city,  and  has  ren- 
dered valuable  service  to  her  educational, 
religious,  philanthropic  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions. A  prominent  citizen  of  Troy, 
and  one  of  the  men  to  whom  the  business 


interests  of  Northeastern  New  York  look 
for  leadership,  Mr.  Caldwell  has  directed 
his  activities  in  fields  that  have  made  gen- 
erous contribution  to  the  general  good  and 
economic  stability  of  his  State.  The  Lud- 
low Valve  Manufacturing  Company  was  the 
enterprise  that  brought  Mr.  Caldwell  to 
Troy,  and  since  1909  he  has  been  its  active 
head  as  president,  building  up  its  organiza- 
tion and  extending  its  influence  until  now 
(1920)  it  has  proud  reputation  as  the  larg- 
est valve  and  hydrant  manufacturing  com- 
pany in  the  world. 

James  Henry  Caldwell  is  a  descendant  of 
English  ancestry,  son  of  Edward  Holland 
and  Caroline  Amelia  (Shields)  Caldwell, 
grandson  of  James  Henry  and  Margaret 
(Placide)  Caldwell,  and  great-grandson  of 
Edward  Henry  Caldwell,  of  Manchester, 
Lancashire,  England.  This  line  of  the  fam- 
ily was  founded  in  the  United  States  in  1814 
by  James  Henry  Caldwell,  who  settled  in 
the  South,  where  he  and  his  descendants  at- 
tained unusual  prominence  and  fortune. 

James  Henry  Caldwell,  son  of  Edward 
Henry  Caldwell,  was  born  in  Manchester, 
Lancashire,  England,  May  10,  1793,  and 
died  in  New  York  City,  in  1863.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1814,  and  settled  in 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  and  on  January  7, 
1820,  removed  to  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
His  first  operations  were  in  real  estate  and 
the  improvement  of  a  new  section  of  the 
city,  called  the  "south  side."  He  built  up 
with  fine  residences  the  greater  part  of  that 
section,  and  many  of  the  well  known  build- 
ings in  the  older  city,  including  the  famous 
St.  Charles  Hotel,  one  of  the  noted  hostel- 
ries  in  the  South  before  the  Civil  War.  He 
built  the  first  theatre  on  the  "South  Side," 
and  was  at  the  head  of  theatrical  enterprises 
in  that  city,  and  in  the  South  and  South- 
west. He  owned  the  American  Theatre, 
which  he  built  in  1822,  and  in  1824  it  was 
lighted  by  gas,  the  first  used  in  the  city.  He 
also  built  the  National  Theatre  in  Nashville. 
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Tennessee,  in  1825 ;  the  Cincinnati  Theatre 
in  1832 ;  the  St.  Charles  Theatre  in  New  Or- 
leans in  1835,  at  that  time  the  largest  thea- 
tre in  the  United  States;  and  in  1840  the 
Mobile  Theatre.  Encouraged  by  his  success 
in  lighting  his  own  buildings  with  gas  of  his 
own  manufacture,  Mr.  Caldwell  organized 
in  1832  the  New  Orleans  Gas  Light  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  of  $300,000.  Failing 
to  get  any  of  the  citizens  to  join  him  in  the 
enterprise,  he  determined  to  light  the  city  at 
his  own  expense,  which  he  accomplished  in 
September,  1833.  The  charter  gave  the  city 
the  right  to  purchase  the  works  at  the  end 
of  forty  years.  This  company  later  secured 
a  new  charter  from  the  Legislature,  and  as 
the  Crescent  City  Company  continued  the  il- 
lumination of  the  city  streets  with  gas  until 
1887,  when  electricitj'  was  substituted.  Mr. 
Caldwell  is  still  sppken  of  in  New  Orleans 
as  "the  father  of  gas."  When  he  acquired 
the  first  gas  franchise  in  New  Orleans,  he 
was  given  a  monopoly  of  lighting  the  city 
and  the  suburbs  St.  Mary  (now  the  first 
district  of  the  city),  and  Marigny  (now  the 
third  district).  The  success  of  lighting  the 
city  so  satisfactorily  (New  Orleans  being 
one  of  the  first  cities  to  use  gas  for  public 
lighting)  induced  him  to  ask  for  an  enlarged 
charter,  which  was  granted,  and  the  New 
Orleans  Gas  Light  Company  was  succeeded 
by  the  New  Orleans  Gas  Light  and  Bank- 
ing Company,  with  a  capital  of  $6,000,000. 
Under  their  charter  the  new  company  was 
required  to  establish  five  branch  banks  and 
gas  companies  in  diflerent  sections  of  the 
State.  This  was  done  and  banks  located  in 
Fort  Hudson,  Springfield,  Napoleonville, 
Harrisonville  and  Alexandria.  Later  there 
was  still  further  expansion,  and  the  com- 
pany became  very  strong  and  powerful, 
combining  as  it  did  gas  companies,  banks, 
loan  institutions  and  improvement  compan- 
ies. Mr.  Caldwell  was  president,  and  also 
became  politically  prominent.  When  the 
question  of  paving  first  arose  in  the  city,  he 


was  strongly  in  favor  of  Belgian  blocks 
against  cobble  stone  and  oyster  shell  pav- 
ing, and  succeeded  in  having  a  great  deal 
of  the  block  pavement  laid  along  with  the 
cheaper  cobble  and  shell  paving.  The  sys- 
tem he  advocated  was  more  expensive,  was 
strongly  opposed,  and  his  advocacy  cost 
him  his  political  position  in  the  city,  al- 
though time  justified  his  selection  of  mater- 
ial, as  engineering  reports  many  years  later 
showed  that  it  had  proved  the  cheapest  in 
the  end  to  lay  the  Belgian  blocks.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Louisiana  State  Legislature, 
and  held  high  political  offices  in  the  city  for 
twenty-four  years.  After  being  reinstated 
in  public  favor,  councils  voted  him  a  silver 
pitcher  as  an  acknowledgment  that  his  posi- 
tion was  the  correct  one  on  paving  material. 
He  afterward  held  gas  franchises,  built 
from  his  own  means  and  operated  plants  in 
the  cities  of  Mobile,  Alabama ;  Cincinnati, 
Ohio ;  and  Memphis,  Tennessee ;  the  gas 
making  machinery  for  the  earlier  plants  all 
bought  in  England.  He  was  a  power  in  the 
business  world  of  the  South,  accumulated  a 
large  fortune,  was  a  Democrat,  and  held  his 
political  preferment  from  that  party. 

James  H.  Caldwell  married  (first)  Mrs. 
Wormsley,  of  Fredericksburg,  Virginia, 
widow  of  a  very  prominent  and  influential 
man  of  that  city.  She  bore  him  two  chil- 
dren:  I.  William  Shakespear.  2.  Sophie, 
married  Robert  Dean.  He  married  (sec- 
ond), 1836,  Margaret  Placide,  daughter  of 
Henry  Placide,  of  New  Orleans.  Children : 
3.  James  Henry,  Jr.,  born  1838,  died  1870, 
in  Mobile,  Alabama;  was  a  gentleman  of 
large  means  and  very  charitable.  4.  Alice, 
died  in  infancy.  5.  Edward  Holland,  see 
forward. 

Edward  Holland  Caldwell,  son  of  James 
Henry  and  Margaret  (Placide)  Caldwell, 
was  born  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  Jan- 
uary 8,  1844,  and  died  in  New  York  City, 
October  5,  1872.  He  was  associated  with 
his  father  in  the  gas  and  banking  compan- 
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ies;  was  president  of  the  Mobile  Gas  Light 
and  Coke  Company,  and  made  his  resi- 
dence in  Mobile.  He  was  a  man  of  large 
means,  and  lived  the  life  of  a  prosperous 
Southern  gentleman  of  ante-bellum  days. 
The  family  were  Catholics  in  religion  ex- 
cept Edward  Holland  Caldwell,  who  em- 
braced the  Protestant  faith.  He  was  a 
Democrat  in  politics,  and  was  influential  in 
that  party,  holding  important  offices  in  the 
city  of  Mobile.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
Masonic  order,  in  which  he  held  the  thirty- 
second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite.  He  and 
his  wife,  Caroline  Amelia  (Shields)  Cald- 
well, a  native  of  Mobile.  Alabama,  were  the 
parents  of  the  following  children  :  i.  James 
Henry  (3),  of  whom  further.  2.  Edward 
Shields,  born  January  i,  1867;  a  capitalist 
of  Ashville,  North  Carolina,  and  an  exten- 
sive traveler ;  married  Louise  Wood  Moore. 
3.  Sarah,  married  (first)  Nathaniel  Rut- 
ter,  of  New  York  City,  a  banker,  who  died 
in  February,  1890,  leaving  a  son,  Edward 
Caldwell  Rutter,  graduate  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, class  of  1912;  married  (second)  Na- 
thaniel C.  Reynal,  of  New  York  City;  their 
children  are :  Nathalie,  Jules,  and  Amelie, 
deceased. 

James  Henry  (2)  Caldwell,  eldest  son  of 
Edward  Holland  and  Caroline  Amelia 
(Shields)  Caldwell,  was  bom  in  Mobile, 
Alabama,  March  21,  1865.  He  prepared  for 
college  in  private  schools  in  Maryland  and 
New  York  City,  and  in  1882  entered  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute,  of  Troy,  being 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  the  class  of  1886.  For  several 
years  after  his  graduation  he  filled  the  post 
of  civil  engineer  with  the  Mobile  Gas  Light 
Company,  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  it  is  an 
interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Cald- 
well family  and  of  the  city  of  Mobile  that 
fifty-four  years  after  James  Henry  Caldwell 
first  lighted  the  streets  of  New  Orleans  with 
gas.  his  grandson,  James  Henry  Caldwell. 
built  and  placed  in  successful  operation  the 


plant  that  first  performeed  the  same  service 
with  electricity.  Until  1888  Mr.  Caldwell 
continued  a  resident  of  Mobile,  being  asso- 
ciated with  the  family  interests  which  were 
principally  in  gas,  electric,  and  other  public 
utilities  companies.  He  was  successively 
vice-president  and  president  of  the  Mobile 
Gas  Light  &  Coke  Company  and  the  Mo- 
bile Electric  Light  Company,  both  properties 
controlled  by  the  Caldwell  estate. 

In  1887-88,  Mr.  Caldwell  traveled  exten- 
sively at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter year  became  identified  with  the  Ludlow 
Valve  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Troy, 
New  York,  making  that  city  his  residence. 
In  1892,  Mr.  Caldwell  was  elected  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  company;  in  1893,  the  duties  of 
general  manager  were  added  to  his  responsi- 
bilities, and  in  1909  he  became  president  of 
the  company.  The  Ludlow  Valve  Manu- 
facturing Company  manufactures  valves 
and  hydrants,  and  its  career,  always  success- 
ful, has  reached  a  surpassingly  high  point 
in  production  and  prosperity  under  Mr. 
Caldwell's  guidance.  His  achievements  in 
the  development  of  this  company  give  him 
place  among  the  most  able  industrialists  of 
his  day,  and  have  made  the  Ludlow  Valve 
Manufacturing  Company  known  wherever 
the  equipment  that  is  their  product  is  used. 

Mr.  Caldwell  has  entered  into  numerous 
fields  of  business  endeavor,  and  his  ser- 
vices have  been  widely  sought  in  advisory 
capacity  by  his  associates  in  the  business  of 
the  region.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Troy  Tru.st  Company  and  its  first 
president,  serving  for  eight  years  and  re- 
signing because  of  the  pressure  of  his  other 
affairs.  He  is  a  trustee  and  second  vice- 
president  of  the  Troy  Savings  Bank,  a  di- 
rector of  the  National  State  Bank,  of  Troy, 
and  was  president  of  the  Commercial  Tele- 
phone Company  until  its  absorption  by  the 
AtTierican  Telegraph  &  Telephone  Com- 
pany. He  is  president  of  the  Van  Rensse- 
laer Hotel  Company,  treasurer  and  a  direc- 
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tor  of  the  Rensselaer  Improvement  Com- 
pany, trustee  of  the  Troy  Gas  Company, 
and  is  a  director  of  the  following  corpora- 
tions :  Albany  &  Vermont  railroad ;  Rens- 
selaer &  Saratoga  railroad ;  Troy  and 
Greenbush  railroad ;  Troy  &  Bennington 
railroad  ;  Saratoga  &  Schenectady  railroad  ; 
Lansingburg  &  Cohoes  railroad ;  Troy  & 
Cohoes  railroad ;  Troy  and  West  Troy 
Bridge  Company ;  Faith  Knitting  Company. 
of  Troy ;  the  Columbian,  Marine  &  Bucyrus 
railroad,  and  several  others. 

Mr.  Caldwell  has  taken  a  constant  and 
loyal  interest  in  the  civic  institutions  of  his 
citv.  and  has  been  able  to  render  effective 
service  to  the  cause  of  education  and  to  the 
organizations  whose  sphere  is  the  aid  and 
comfort  of  those  in  need  of  such  ministra- 
tion. He  is  president  and  trustee  of  the 
Troy  Public  Library,  vice-president  and 
trustee  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, his  alma  mater,  and  is  president  and 
trustee  of  the  Samaritan  Hospital,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  foimders,  and  trustee  of 
the  Day  Home  Nursery.  To  these  interests 
he  has  given  a  generous  share  of  his  time 
and  means,  and  their  welfare  and  success- 
ful continuance  have  been  close  to  his  heart. 

Mr.  Caldwell  is  senior  past  president  of 
the  Troy  Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  fra- 
ternity, in  which  he  holds  membership  from 
his  college  days,  is  the  Delta  Phi.  His  clubs 
are  the  University,  Engineers,  Machinery, 
and  Recess  of  New  York  City,  the  Troy 
Club  and  Elks  Club  of  Troy.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  the  American  Water  Works  As- 
sociation, the  American  Gas  Institute,  the 
Illinois  Gas  Association,  the  National 
Founders'  Association,  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety, the  National  Geographical  Society,  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and 
was,  until  it  passed  out  of  existence,  a  trus- 
tee of  Troy  Academy.  His  religious  faith 
is  the  Episcopal,  and  he  is  senior  warden  of 
St.  Paul's  Church  of  that  denomination  in 
Troy. 


James  Henry  Caldwell  married,  in  Troy, 
New  York.  May  3,  1887.  Marjery  Jo- 
sephine Christie,  daughter  of  John  T. 
Christie,  of  Troy,  and  granddaughter  of 
John  and  Margaret  (Roberts)  Christie,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  from  Scotland  in 
1832,  and  settled  first  in  Troy,  New  York, 
later  moving  to  New  Jersey.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Caldwell  are  the  parents  of  three  children : 
I.  Marjery,  married,  June  16,  1916,  Liv- 
ingston W.  Houston,  of  Troy,  and  has  chil- 
dren. Marjery  C.  and  Nancy.  2.  John 
Christie,  born  June  10.  1893;  educated  in 
St.  Mark's  School  of  Southboro.  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, class  of  1916,  now  associated  with  the 
Ludlow  Valve  Manufacturing  Company: 
married  Helen  Greatsinger  Farrell.  3.  Car- 
olyn, educated  in  the  Emma  Willard  School, 
of  Troy,  Miss  Masters'  School,  of  Dobbs 
Ferry,  New  York,  and  Miss  Wickhams 
School,  of  New  York  City;  she  married. 
May  28,  1921,  Cebra  Quackenbush  Graves, 
of  Bennington,  Vermont,  and  New  York 
City. 


COGSWELL,  Ledyard, 

Financier. 

As  president  of  the  New  York  State  Na- 
tional Bank  and  of  other  Albany  corpora- 
tions, Ledyard  Cogswell  is  one  of  the  men 
who  keep  Albany's  wheels  of  progress  mov- 
ing and  give  to  the  Capital  City  a  prestige 
and  fame  as  a  business  center  which  its 
rank  as  Capital  of  the  Empire  State  cannot 
obscure.  He  is  of  the  eighth  American 
generation  of  Cogswells  in  New  England 
and  the  United  States,  the  family  entrance 
to  this  country  highly  dramatic  and  exceed- 
ingly dangerous,  as  later  described.  Emi- 
nent ministers  of  the  gospel  and  physicians 
of  learning  and  skill  contributed  to  the  right 
heritage  of  blood  which  is  his.  and  no  fam- 
ily may  be  prouder  of  their  lineage,  nor  of 
the  deeds  of  their  ancestors  than  he. 

On  August  15,  1635,  the  ship  "Angel  Ga- 
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briel,"  carrying  passengers  from  England 
to  New  England,  was  off  Pemaquid,  Maine, 
when  the  great  storm  and  gale  of  that  day 
burst  upon  her  with  all  its  force.  The  wind 
blew  from  the  northeast,  the  tide  rose  to  an 
unusual  height,  and  the  good  ship  which 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  once  commanded  "was 
burst  in  pieces  and  cast  away"  a  total  wreck, 
passengers,  cattle,  goods,  all  were  cast  up- 
on the  angry  waves.  Three  or  four  passen- 
gers and  one  seaman  perished,  the  remain- 
der of  the  passengers  escaping  to  the  land. 
Dr.  Increase  Mather  stated  as  a  historical 
fact  that  the  "Angel  Gabriel"  was  the  only 
vessel  which  miscarried  with  passengers 
from  Old  England  to  New,  "so  signally  did 
the  Lord  in  his  providence  watch  over  the 
plantation  of  New  England."  This  wreck- 
is  of  particular  interest  to  the  compilers  of 
this  review,  for  among  the  passengers  on 
board  the  "Angel  Gabriel"  who  were  pre- 
served from  a  watery  grave  was  John  Cogs- 
well, with  his  wife  and  eight  children,  the 
American  ancestor  of  all  Cogswells  in  the 
United  States  claiming  early  Colonial  an- 
cestry. John  Cogswell  was  a  son  of  Ed- 
ward and  Alice  Cogswell,  and  grandson  of 
Robert  and  Alice  Cogswell,  of  Westbury 
Leigh,  Wiltshire,  England. 

(I)  John  Cogswell  was  born  in  West- 
bury  Leigh,  Wiltshire,  England,  in  1592, 
and  died  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  Novem- 
ber 29,  1669.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
he  married  the  daughter  of  the  parish  vicar, 
succeeded  to  his  father's  business,  and  set- 
tled down  on  the  old  homestead.  He  was  a 
manufacturer  of  woolen  fabrics,  largely 
broadcloth  and  kerseymere.  After  the  death 
of  his  parents  he  inherited  the  "Mylls  called 
Ripond,  situated  within  the  Parish  of  Frome 
Selwood,"  with  other  valuable  property, 
and  there  for  twenty  years  he  lived,  rearing 
a  family  of  nine  children.  Nevertheless  he 
sold  the  "Mylls"  in  1635,  and  with  wife 
and  eight  children  sailed  for  New  England, 
where  they   arrived    in   the  unceremonious 


manner  previously  described.  The  storm 
which  washed  them  from  the  decks  of  the 
"Angel  Gabriel"  and  despoiled  them  of  five 
thou.sand  pounds  sterling  in  money  and  val- 
uables was  such  "as  had  never  been  seen 
before  by  white  man  or  Indian."  Traces  of 
the  storm  remained  for  years,  and  the  verse 
of  the  poet  Whittier  has  made  that  storm  of 
August  15,  1635,  familiar: 

There  was  wailing  in  the  shallop  :  woman's  wail 
and    man's    despair ; 

A  crash  of  broken  timbers  on  the  rocks  so  shar» 
and  bare ; 

And  through  it  all  the  murmur  of  Father  Avery's' 
prayer. 

The  ear  of  God  was  open  to  his  servant's  last  re- 
quest. 

As  the  strong  wave  swept  him  downward,  the 
sweet  hymn  upward  pressed, 

.And  the  soul  of  Father  Avery  went  singing  to  its 
rest. 

The  first  night  of  the  Cogswells  in  New 
England  was  spent  on  the  beach,  under  a 
large  tent  they  had  brought  from  England, 
and  the  next  day  they  found  more  of  their 
goods.  As  soon  as  possible  Mr.  Cogswell 
went  to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
contracted  with  Captain  Gallup  to  sail  to- 
Pemaquid  in  his  small  vessel  and  bring  the 
Cogswells  to  Ipswich.  They  arrived  in  the 
Agawam  river  about  the  end  of  August. 
1635,  John  Cogswell,  his  wife.  Elizabeth 
(Thompson)  Cogswell,  three  sons,  Wil- 
liam, John,  Edward,  and  five  daughters, 
Mary,  Hannah,  Abigail,  Sarah,  Elizabeth. 
The  eldest  daughter  of  the  family  married 
and  resided  in  London,  England.  In  Ips- 
wich the  settlers  made  the  Cogswells  wel- 
come, and  the  town  made  John  Cogswell 
liberal  grants  of  land.  About  1636  he  built 
a  log  house  and  moved  to  "upper  Chero- 
kee," where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  His  descendants  for  eight  generations 
have  cultivated  these  acres,  and  a  few  rods 
from  the  site  of  the  log  house  now  stands  an 
ancient  dwelling  house  which  is  the  third 
erected    on    or    near    the    same    spot    as    a 
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Cogswell  home.  The  house  now  standing 
(1882),  was  built  by  William  Cogswell  in 
1732,  and  in  it  are  preserved  some  of  the 
household  articles  preserved  from  the  wreck 
of  the  "Angel  Gabriel." 

John  Cogswell  was  the  third  original  set- 
tler in  that  part  of  Ipswich  which  is  now  Es- 
sex, Massachusetts.  His  wealth,  intelli- 
gence and  piety  won  him  high  place  in  his 
community,  and  in  the  records  he  is  given 
the  title  of  Mr.  The  log  house  was  sup- 
planted by  a  frame  house,  and  the  parents 
Hved  to  enjoy  that  pleasant  home,  sur- 
rounded by  their  children,  all  well  settled, 
some  of  them  on  farms  nearby  deeded  to 
them  by  their  parents.  There  John  Cogs- 
well died,  aged  seventy-seven  years.  The 
funeral  procession  traversed  a  distance  of 
five  miles  to  Old  North  Graveyard  of  the 
First  Church,  under  an  armed  escort  to  keep 
off  the  Indians.  Mrs.  Cogswell  survived 
her  husband  until  June  2,  1676.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Rev.  William  and  Phillis 
Thompson,  of  Westbury  Leigh,  and  is  de- 
scribed as.  "a  woman  of  sterling  qualities 
and  dearly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her." 

(II)  John  (2)  Cogswell,  son  of  John  (i) 
and  Elizabeth  (Thompson)  Cogswell,  was 
born  in  Westbury  Leigh,  England,  1622, 
died  in  Ipswich,  New  England,  September 
-7>  1653.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  he 
was  much  broken  in  health,  and  decided  to 
return  to  England.  He  arranged  for  the 
care  of  his  children,  and  sailed  for  Eng- 
land in  1653.  He  visited  his  sister  and  oth- 
er friends,  and  early  in  the  fall  of  1653, 
started  on  his  return  voyage,  but  died  on 
shipboard,  aged  thirty  years.  His  orphaned 
children  were  brought  up  among  his  friends, 
his  property  being  expended  in  their  care 
;ind  education.  He  married  and  his  wife 
died  in  1652,  but  there  is  no  record  of  her 
name.  They  had  three  children :  Elizabeth, 
John  and  Samuel,  all  of  whom  married. 

(III)  Samuel     Cogswell,    son     of    John 
(2)   Cogswell,  was  born  in  Chelbacco,  Ips- 


wich, Massachusetts,  in  165 1,  and  died  in 
Saybrook,  Connecticut,  prior  to  1701.  Mr. 
Cogswell  settled  in  Saybrook,  Connecticut, 
about  1665,  being  then  unmarried.  He  settled 
on  a  farm,  and  was  made  a  freeman  in 
May,  1669.  He  married,  October  27,  1668, 
Susanna  Haven,  born  in  Saybrook,  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  and  Susanna  (Newhall) 
Haven.  They  were  the  parents  of  nine  chil- 
dren :  Hannah,  Susanna,  Wastall,  Samuel, 
Robert,  Joseph,  Nathaniel,  John,  Joshua. 

(IV)  Samuel  (2)  Cogswell,  eldest  son  of 
Samuel  (i)  and  Susanna  (Haven)  Cogs- 
well, was  born  in  Saybrook,  Connecticut, 
August  3,  1677,  and  died  in  Canterbury, 
Connecticut,  March  21,  1752.  He  grew  up 
in  Saybrook,  but  after  his  marriage  inher- 
ited lands  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  and 
moved  there.  In  his  late  years  he  made  his 
home  with  his  son,  Rev.  James  Cogswell,  of 
Canterbury.  He  married  (first),  March  17, 
1 701,  Mrs.  Ann  (Mason)  Denison,  daugh- 
ter of  Captain  John  Mason  and  widow  of 
John  Denison,  Jr.  She  was  a  granddaughter 
of  Major  John  Mason,  the  Indian  fighter, 
her  father,  Captain  John  Mason,  also  a  fight- 
er in  King  Philip's  War, who  died  of  wounds 
received  in  battle  with  the  Indians  in  1675. 
Samuel  (2)  and  Ann  Cogswell  were  the 
parents  of  eight  children :  Samuel,  Anna, 
Hezekiah,  Samuel,  Hezekiah  (2),  Robert, 
Jedediah,  James.  Mr.  Cogswell  married 
(second)  Abigail ,  who  died  June  12, 

1753- 

(V)  Rev.  James  Cogswell,  D.  D.,  young- 
est child  of  Samuel  (2)  and  Ann  (Mason- 
Denison)  Cogswell,  was  born  in  Saybrook, 
Connecticut,  January  6,  1720,  and  died  Jan- 
uary 2,  1807.  He  experienced  religion  when 
a  lad  of  fifteen,  and  joined  the  Lebanon, 
Connecticut,  church,  December  29,  1735. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  A.  B., 
class  of  1742,  and  after  completing  studies 
in  divinity  was  installed,  December  28,  1744, 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Canterbury.  He 
served  that  church  for  twenty-seven  years. 
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then  resigned,  and  on  February  19,  1772. 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Scot- 
land parish,  Windham,  Connecticut,  where 
he  continued  for  thirty-three  years  before 
resigning  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years, 
after  an  active  life  in  the  ministry  of  sixty 
years.  He  died  January  2,  1807,  and  is 
buried  in  the  North  Burying  Ground,  Hart- 
ford. Connecticut.  He  was  "a  good  logician 
and  a  graceful  speaker,  moderate  in  his  own 
opinions,  tolerant  of  those  of  others,  mild 
in  temper  and  affable  in  manner,  dignified 
in  the  pulpit  and  conciliatory  in  private.  His 
pulpit  abilities,  combined  with  kindliness  of 
temper  and  genial  manners,  won  popular 
favor."  He  was  called  by  contemporaries 
"The  Big  Theologian,"  and  theological  stu- 
dents resorted  to  him  for  instruction.  Yale 
College  conferred  upon  him  in  1790  the 
degree  of  D.  D.,  and  his  home  was  a  center 
of  literary  and  social  culture. 

Dr.  James  Cogswell  married  (  first ),  April 
24,  1745,  Alice  Fitch,  born  in  Canterbury, 
Connecticut,  1725.  and  there  died  in  April, 
1772.  daughter  of  Jabez  and  Lydia  (Gale) 
Fitch,  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  highly 
cultured  families  of  the  State.  Dr.  Cogs- 
well married  (second),  in  1773,  Mrs.  Mar- 
tha (Lothrop)  Devotion,  widow  of  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Devotion,  who  preceded  him  in  the 
pa.storate  of  Scotland  parish.  She  died  De- 
cember 6,  1795.  Dr.  Cogswell  married 
(third)  Mrs.  Hibbard.  Dr.  James  Cogs- 
well died  at  the  home  of  his  son.  Dr.  Mason 
F.  Cogswell,  in  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
January  2,  1807.  Children  of  first  mar- 
riage :  James,  Alice,  Samuel,  Mason  Fitch, 
Septimus. 

(VI)  Dr.  Mason  Fitch  Cogswell,  son  of 
Rev.  James  Cogswell,  D.  D.,  and  his  first 
wife,  Alice  (Fitch)  Cogswell,  was  born  in 
Canterbury,  Connecticut,  September  28, 
1761,  and  died  in  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
December  10,  1830.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Yale  in  1780,  winning  highest  honors,  al- 
though the  youngest  member  of  the  class. 


He  chose  the  profession  of  medicine  and' 
studied  under  his'brother.  Dr.  James  Cogs- 
well, in  Soldiers'  Hospital,  New  York  City, 
and  became  an  expert  in  surgery.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  the  most  accurate,  neat  and 
rapid  operator  in  the  country,  his  skill  be- 
ing marvelous.  He  once  amputated  a  thigh 
in  forty  seconds.  He  first  introduced  the 
operation  of  removing  a  cataract  from  the 
eye,  extracting  it  rather  than  breaking  it  in 
pieces.  He  was  the  first  surgeon  to  secure 
the  caroted  artery  with  a  ligature,  and  "the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  in  Hartford  owes 
its  existence  to  his  exertions,"  and  he  may 
be  said  to  have  been  its  originator,  as  he 
was  of  the  Hartford  Retreat  for  Insane 
People.  For  ten  years  he  was  president  of 
the  Connecticut  State  Medical  Society,  1812- 
1822.  and  so  greatly  was  he  beloved  in  the 
city  of  Hartford,  where  he  practiced  until 
his  last  short  illness,  that  late  in  the  even- 
ing people  stood  in  groups  watching  for  the 
physicians  who  came  from  the  house  of 
the  .stricken  surgeon  in  the  last  illness.  He 
was  not  only  a  great  surgeon,  but  a  scholar, 
poet,  and  true  Christian.  The  entire  city 
mourned  his  death,  and  his  daughter,  Alice, 
sank  under  the  bereavement,  dying  two 
weeks  later. 

Dr.  Mason  F.  Cogswell  married  Mary 
Austin  Ledyard,  only  daughter  of  Austin 
and  Sarah  (Sheldon)  Ledyard,  her  father 
a  half-brother  of  Colonel  William  Ledyard, 
who  after  a  brave  and  hopeless  defense  of 
Fort  Griswold  against  superior  numbers 
was  slain  by  a  British  officer,  after  he  had 
surrendered  his  sword,  September  7,  1781, 
and  his  men  were  massacred.  Her  grand- 
parents were  John  and  Mary  (Austin)  Led- 
yard, her  grandfather  a  teacher  of  a  Latin 
school  in  Southold,  Long  Island.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Cogswell  were  the  parents  of  five  chil- 
dren :  Mary  Austin,  married  Rev.  Lewis 
Weld ;  Elizabeth,  married  John  Treadwell 
Norton;  Alice,  died  December  23,  1830; 
Mason  Fitch,  of  further  mention  ;  Catherine 
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Ledyard,  married  Rev.  Cortland  Van  Rens- 
selaer, D.  D. 

(VII)  Dr.  Mason  Fitch  (2)  Cog.swell. 
son  of  Dr.  Mason  Fitch  ( i )  and  Mary  Aus- 
tin (Ledyard)  Cogswell,  was  born  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  and  died  in  Albany,  New 
York,  January  21,  1865.  He  came  of  dis- 
tinguished parentage,  his  father  an  eminent 
physician  and  surgeon,  his  mother  a  lady 
of  rare  accomplishments,  great  gentleness 
and  kindness  of  heart,  and  both  true  and 
earnest  Christians.  In  such  environment  he 
passed  his  youth  until  1825,  then  entered 
Yale  College,  whence  he  was  graduated  A. 
B.,  class  of  1829.  He  at  once  began  the 
study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Alexander 
Stevens,  an  eminent  physician  of  New  York 
City,  continuing  under  his  teaching  and  in 
study  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons until  awarded  his  degree  of  M.  D.  by 
that  institution  in  1832.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1832,  he  acted  as  Dr.  Stevens'  assist- 
ant, that  summer  memorable  for  the  preva- 
lence of  Asiatic  cholera  in  this  country.  Dr. 
Cogswell  was  in  constant  attendance  at  New 
York  City  Hospital,  and  in  the  fall  began 
private  practice  in  Albany,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Al- 
bany in  1840,  and  was  president,  1846-47. 
He  also  served  on  the  first  staff  of  the  Al- 
bany Hospital.  In  Albany  he  grew  in  pub- 
lic confidence  and  esteem,  and  acquired  a 
large  and  respectable  medical  practice,  also 
serving  at  different  times  in  various  public 
posts  of  professional  responsibility. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Dr. 
Cogswell  was  appointed  examining  surgeon 
in  Albany,  and  actually  examined  several 
thousands  of  men  for  the  army.  He  was 
appointed  surgeon  of  the  Post  Hospital  in 
1862.  and  in  1864,  when  it  became  a  United 
States  General  Hospital,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  surgeon  and  later  surgeon  with 
the  rank  of  major.  After  the  battles  of  Wil- 
liamsburg and  West  Point,  in  the  summer 
of  1862,  a  call  was  made  for  volunteer  sur- 


geons, and  Dr.  Cogswell  was  among  the  first 
to  respond.  He  at  once  went  to  the  front 
and  was  soon  engaged  in  field  hospital 
work  among  the  soldiers  of  McClellan's 
army.  There  he  contracted  an  insidious  dis- 
ease which  was  never  fully  driven  from  his 
system,  and  although  he  was  not  long  con- 
fined to  his  home  he  always  felt  that  his  vig- 
or had  been  greatly  impaired  by  his  army 
work.  He  was  also  called  upon  to  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  hospitals  in  the 
West,  a  work  he  did  under  the  direction  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  going  as  far  as 
St.  Louis.  He  continued  in  active  medical 
practice  until  his  death  in  1865,  his  nomina- 
tion to  the  rank  of  surgeon  at  Post  Hospital 
being  in  the  Senate  for  confirmation  at  the 
time  of  his  passing.  His  conduct  of  the 
Post  Hospital  was  excellent,  and  no  hospi- 
tal in  the  Department  of  the  East  was  con- 
ducted with  such  general  efficiency,  neatness 
and  order. 

As  a  physician.  Dr.  Cogswell  ranked  very 
high.  He  was  learned  in  his  profession, 
was  most  conscientious  in  his  practice,  and 
would  only  deliver  an  opinion  after  close 
e.xamination  of  the  patient  he  was  to  pre- 
scribe for.  Sympathetic  and  gentle,  he  won 
the  confidence  of  the  sick,  and  from  him 
they  drew  hope  and  belief  in  the  remedies 
he  gave  them.  His  practice  was  large,  and 
he  was  the  friend  of  every  person  whom  he 
served  professionally.  He  always  stood  un- 
alterably for  the  right,  and  expediency  never 
swerved  him.  He  was  a  sincere  Christian, 
although  he  never  formally  connected  him- 
self with  any  denomination. 

Dr.  Mason  Fitch  Cogswell  married,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1847,  Lydia  Bradford,  born  in 
Albany,  New  York,  and  there  died  June  30, 
1872,  surviving  her  husband  more  than  sev- 
en years.  Mrs.  Bradford  was  a  daughter  of 
Rev.  John  M.  and  Mary  (Lush)  Bradford, 
and  seventh  in  direct  line  of  descent  from 
Governor  William  Bradford,  of  Plymouth 
Colony.     Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cogswell  were  the 
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parents  of  two  sons:  Mason  Fitch  (3), 
born  March  22,  1850,  married,  June,  1873, 
Eliza  A.  Davis;  Ledyard,  of  further  men- 
tion. 

(VIII)  Ledyard  Cogswell,  son  of  Dr. 
Mason  Fitch  (2)  and  Lydia  (Bradford) 
Cogswell,  was  born  in  Albany,  New  York, 
February  10,  1852,  and  there  yet  resides,  a 
leading  banker  and  financier.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Albany  Academy  and  Phillips  An- 
dover  Academy,  finishing  from  the  last 
named  institution  with  the  graduating  class 
of  1869.  His  first  position  in  the  business 
world  was  as  messenger  with  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Albany,  but  six  years  later, 
in  1875,  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Townsend,  Jackson  &  Company,  builders  of 
engines  and  machinery  of  different  kinds, 
and  later  became  president  of  that  corpora- 
tion. He  returned  to  the  banking  business 
in  1884,  and  in  that  year  was  made  cashier 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Albany.  He 
was  elected,  in  1885,  second  vice-president 
of  the  New  York  State  National  Bank,  and 
in  1900  was  advanced  to  the  presidency.  Mr. 
Cogswell  has  been  executive  head  of  the 
State  National  Bank  for  twenty-one  years, 
and  has  the  honor  of  guiding  the  destinies 
of  one  of  the  oldest  financial  corporations 
in  the  country,  the  bank  having  been  incor- 
porated in  1803.  That  he  measures  up  to 
the  full  demands  of  the  high  position  he  fills 
is  proven  beyond  question  by  his  long  term 
in  ofiice,  as  well  as  by  the  statements  which 
appear  at  stated  intervals  showing  the  condi- 
tion of  the  institution  of  which  he  is  the 
honored  head.  In  other  corporations  of  Al- 
bany, Mr.  Cogswell  holds  responsible  posi- 
tion, these  including  the  Albany  Savings 
Bank,  of  which  he  is  vice-president  and  trus- 
tee ;  Albany  Insurance  Company,  of  which 
he  is  president  and  director ;  and  the  Town- 
send  Furnace  &  Machine  Company,  which 
he  served  as  president  and  director.  He  is 
a  director  of  Albany  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
member  of  the  Albany  Institute,  Historical 


and  Art  Society,  his  clubs,  the  Fort  Orange 
and  Country,  of  Albany,  the  Recess,  of  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Cogswell  married  (first),  March  25, 
1875,  Cornelia  McClure,  born  in  Albany, 
New  York,  October  24,  1855,  daughter  of 
Archibald  and  Susan  L.  (Rice)  McClure. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cogswell  are  the  parents  of 
four  children:  Ledyard  (2),  of  further 
mention  ;  Cornelia  McClure,  born  September 
16,  1880,  wife  of  Hon.  Henry  M.  Sage,  of 
Albany;  Grace  McClure,  married  Edward 
Wales  Root,  son  of  Senator  Elihu  Root,  of 
New  York  City;  and  Bradford,  died  at  the 
age  of  ten  years.  Mr.  Cogswell  married 
(second),  November  18,  1913,  Anna 
(Schafer)  Ball,  daughter  of  Christian  and 
Rose  Anna  Schafer. 

(IX)  Ledyard  (2)  Cogswell,  eldest  child 
of  Ledyard  (i)  and  Cornelia  (McClure) 
Cogswell,  was  born  in  Albany,  New  York, 
May  13,  1878.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Albany 
Boys'  Academy,  Yale  University,  and  Har- 
vard Law  School,  and  in  1901  was  admitted 
to  the  New  York  bar.  He  did  not  practice, 
but  entered  the  employ  of  the  New  York 
State  National  Bank,  and  advancing 
through  earned  promotions  was  in  1910 
made  second  vice-president,  a  position  he 
now  holds  (1921).  During  the  War  of 
1917,  he  enlisted  in  the  United  States  army 
and  served  as  quartermaster  at  Fort  Ethan 
Allen  for  fourteen  months ;  was  ordered 
south  with  the  96th  division  two  months  be- 
fore the  armistice  was  signed,  preparatory 
to  going  across.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republi- 
can, and  president-treasurer  of  the  Albany 
County  Republican  Committee.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Fort  Orange  University  and 
Albany  Country  clubs  of  Albany,  the  Yale 
and  Univeresity  clubs  of  New  York  City, 
and  the  Yale  Alumni  Association  of  North- 
eastern New  York. 

Mr.  Cogswell  married,  February  2,  1921, 
Dorothy  Treat  Arnold,  daughter  of  Benja- 
min Walworth  and  Elizabeth   (Van  Rens- 
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selaer)  Arnold.  She  was  educated  in  St. 
Agnes  and  St.  Timothy  schools,  and  for 
more  than  a  year  studied  in  Paris.  When 
the  great  war  engulfed  the  world,  she  en- 
listed as  an  ambulance  driver,  and  saw  two 
years'  service  in  France.  In  Albany,  she 
was  a  worker  for  all  war  measures,  and  in- 
terested in  the  philanthropies  that  grew  out 
of  the  war,  particularly  the  war  orphans  of 
France.  She  is  an  active  worker  in  the 
Junior  League  of  Albany,  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Child's 
Hospital  and  St.  Margaret's  House  for  In- 
fants. She  was  among  the  organizers  of 
the  Girl  Scout  movement  in  Albany,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Colony  Club  of  New  York 
City.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cogswell  went  abroad 
for  their  wedding  trip,  and  are  now,  March, 
1921,  in  China. 


VAIL,  Thomas, 

Financier,  Active  Citizen. 

The  position  Thomas  Vail  holds  in  the 
business  life  of  Troy  as  president  of  the 
National  City  Bank  indicates  a  man  of  high 
business  quality,  but  the  foregoing  gives  but 
an  idea  of  his  energy,  enterprise  and  abil- 
ity. He  is  one  of  Troy's  most  prominent 
citizens  and  deeply  interested  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  welfare  of  Troy,  for  he  is  a  "na- 
tive son."  He  is  a  son  of  Samuel  McCoun 
Vail,  who  was  also  of  high  standing  in 
Troy's  business  life,  and  a  descendant  of 
Gilbert  Townsend  V^ail.  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution,  killed  in  battle,  and  of  John 
Vail,  the  founder  of  the  family  in  this  coun- 
try. 

(I)  John  Vail,  a  son  of  Great  Britain, 
settled  in  Rye,  Massachusetts,  in  1683,  and 
moved  to  Southold,  Long  Island,  in  1700. 
He  died  at  Southold,  aged  ninety-four  years, 
his  death  occurring  prior  to  1770.  He  mar- 
ried and  had  a  son,  Benjamin,  of  whom 
further. 

(II)  Benjamin  Vail  lived  on  Long  Isl- 

N.  Y.— 6-2 


and,   married,   and   had   a   son,   Samuel,   of 
whom  further. 

(III)  Samuel  V^ail  was  born  in  Southold, 
Long  Island,  died  in  Goshen,  New  York,  a 
farmer.  He  was  one  of  the  twenty  men  who 
in  1720  organized  the  town  of  Shelter  Isl- 
and, but  ten  years  later  he  moved  to  Goshen, 
New  York.  He  married  Hannah  Pelty,  and 
among  their  children  was  a  son,  Gilbert 
Townsend,  of  whom  further. 

(IV)  Gilbert  Townsend  Vail  was  born 
in  Goshen,  New  York,  in  1740,  and  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Minisink,  July  22, 
1779,  while  engaged  as  a  minute-man  in 
Colonel  Hatfield's  regiment,  Captain  John 
Wood's  company.  On  the  monument  reared 
to  the  memory  of  the  patriots  who  died  in 
that  unequal  fight  is  the  name  of  Gilbert 
Townsend  Vail.  He  married  Hannah  Arnot, 
and  the  line  continues  through  their  son, 
Joseph,  of  whom  further. 

(V)  Joseph  Vail  was  born  in  Goshen, 
New  York,  April  27,  1770  (or  1768),  and 
died  in  1828.  He  served  as  ensign  in  Colo- 
nel Hatfield's  regiment,  and  did  his  part  in 
attaining  independence  for  the  colonies.  He 
was  a  weaver  by  trade,  and  after  the  war 
moved  to  Montgomery  county,  New  York. 
Ensign  Joseph  Vail  married  Mary  (or  Ju- 
dith) Smith,  and  they  had  four  sons,  the 
youngest,  Townsend  McCoun,  of  whom 
further,  founder  of  this  branch  of  the  fam- 
ily in  Troy. 

(VI)  Townsend  McCoun  Vail  was  born 
in  Montgomery  county.  New  York,  Febru- 
ary 28,  1803,  and  died  in  Troy,  September 
17,  1869.  He  early  settled  in  Troy,  and 
there  became  the  head  of  a  large  flour  mill 
to  which,  as  they  came  of  age,  he  admitted 
his  sons.  He  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  was 
highly  regarded  for  his  .sterling  character. 
He  married,  May  31,  1831,  Martha  Maria 
Card,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Hannah  (Mc- 
Coun) Card,  her  father  born  in  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  July  5,  1766,  died  at  Troy, 
New  York,  May  7,  1837:  her  mother,  born 
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September  24,  1776,  died  December  i,  1849. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vail  were  the  parents  of  three 
children :  Samuel  McCoun,  of  whom  fur- 
ther; Mary  Elizabeth,  born  July  30,  1837, 
married  Charles  R.  Church ;  Ezra  Reed, 
born  April  5,  1841 ;  Joseph  Card,  born  May 

25,  1845- 

(VII)  Samuel  McCoun  Vail  was  born  in 
Troy,  New  York,  June  7,  1832,  and  died 
April  24,  1889.  After  completing  his  stud- 
ies in  Troy  public  and  private  schools,  he 
entered  the  employ  of  Vail  &  Hayner,  flour 
merchants  of  Troy,  a  firm  of  which  his 
father  was  then  the  head.  In  due  course  of 
time  he  was  admitted  to  a  partnership  in  the 
firm,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1869,  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  business. 
He  continued  in  the  flour  business  in  Troy 
until  a  decreased  supply  of  home  grown 
wheat  made  the  business  less  profitable, 
when  he  engaged  in  other  Troy  enterprises 
of  importance.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Troy  Savings  Bank  in  1869,  second  vice- 
president,  1879,  first  vice-president,  1886. 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  erection  of 
the  Troy  Savings  Bank  building  and  most 
earnestly  advocated  its  erection.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  Mutual  Bank,  of  Troy,  the 
old  Troy  &  Boston  railroad,  and  director  of 
Congress  street  bridge,  director  of  Troy 
Gaslight  Company,  executor  of  the  large  es- 
tate of  Betsey  A.  Hart,  and  had  other  busi- 
ness interests.  The  Troy  Club  bears  his 
name  as  an  organizer,  and  he  was  a  member 
of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  rebuilding 
and  enlarging  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  he  served  for  many  years  as 
trustee.  Public-spirited  and  progressive,  he 
was  always  in  the  van  in  public  improvement 
enterprises,  and  was  always  consulted  on  im- 
portant city  matters.  Troy  owes  much  to 
his  enterprise  and  clear  vision.  In  politics 
he  was  a  Democrat. 

Samuel  McCoun  Vail  married,  June  7, 
1858.  Frances  Hart,  twelfth  child  of  Rich- 
ard P.  and  Betsey  Amelia  (Howard)  Hart. 


The  founder  of  this  branch  of  the  Hart 
family  in  New  England  was  Nicholas  Hart, 
who  came  from  Taunton,  Massachusetts, 
to  Boston  in  1643,  a  merchant.  He  mar- 
ried Joanna  Rossiter,  daughter  of  Edward 
Rossiter,  who  came  from  England  with  Gov- 
ernor John  Winthrop.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  a  son,  Richard,  who  married  Han- 
nah Keen,  and  moved  to  Portsmouth,  Rhode 
Island.  The  next  in  line  in  this  branch  is 
Richard  (2)  Hart,  eldest  son  of  Richard 
(i)  and  Hannah  (Keen)  Hart,  and  the  first 
of  his  line  born  in  Rhode  Island.  Richard 
(2)  Hart  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  Rhode 
Island,  in  1667,  and  his  will  was  probated 
June  10,  1745.  He  resided  in  Little  Comp- 
ton,  Rhode  Island,  where  his  second  wife 
Amy  long  survived.  There  he  was  buried 
with  others  of  his  family,  and  tradition  has 
named  the  path  that  led  to  the  burial  plot  on 
the  farm  The  Amy  Hart  path,  as  she  trod 
it  so  often  in  visiting  the  graves.  Richard 
(2)  Hart  married  (first)  in  1693,  Hannah 

.    He  married  (second)  Amy  Gibbs. 

Captain  Richard  (3)  Hart,  son  of  Richard 
(2)  and  Hannah  Hart,  married  Mary  Taber, 
and  they  were  the  parents  of  a  son,  Philip, 
their  youngest  child.  That  Philip  Hart 
moved  to  Dutchess  county.  New  York,  and 
became  a  large  land  owner  at  what  was 
Hart's  Village,  now  Millbrook.  There  is 
a  tradition  in  the  family  that  he  served  in 
the  Colonial  army  in  1776.  He  married 
Susanna  Aiken,  and  they  were  the  parents 
of  Richard  Philip  Hart,  father  of  Frances 
(Hart)  Vail.  Richard  P.  Hart  was  born 
in  Hart's  Village,  New  York,  February  11, 
1780,  died  December  27,  1843,  one  of  the 
most  successful  merchants  of  Troy,  New 
York.  He  married  (third)  Betsey  Amelia 
Howard,  daughter  of  William  and  Rebecca 
(French)  Howard,  of  Quaker  Hill,  Dutch- 
ess county,  New  York.  He  had  fourteen 
children  all  by  his  third  wife.  Of  these 
Frances  was  the  twelfth.  Samuel  McCoun 
and  Frances  (Hart)  Vail  were  the  parents 
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of  tliree  children :  Thomas,  of  further  men- 
tion ;  Fannie  Hart,  married  Sydney  G.  Ash- 
more  ;  Martha  Card. 

(VIII)  Thomas  Vail,  only  son  of  Sam- 
uel McCoun  and  Frances  (Hart)  Vail,  was 
born  in  Troy,  New  York,  October  26,  i860. 
He  was  educated  in  Troy  public  schools, 
Washington,  Connecticut,  Preparatory 
School,  and  a  similar  school  at  South  Wil- 
liamstown,  Massachusetts.  After  his  stud- 
ies were  finished,  he  entered  the  employ  of 
J.  M.  Warren  &  Company,  at  Troy,  and  lat- 
er became  purchasing  agent  for  the  Fuller 
kV:  Warren  Company.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  honored  father,  in  1889,  he  took  charge 
of  the  business  of  the  estate  on  behalf  of 
his  mother.  He  gradually  became  interested 
in  many  of  the  corporations  of  Troy,  and 
has  continued  closely  identified  with  some 
of  the  more  important  ones  until  the  pres- 
ent. He  was  a  director  of  the  old  Mutual  Na- 
tional Bank  which  later  was  merged  with 
the  Central  National  Bank  to  form  the 
National  City  Bank,  which  was  incorporated 
in  1905,  Mr.  Vail  who  had  been  active  in 
bringing  about  the  new  bank  organization 
being  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  direc- 
tors. In  1907  he  was  chosen  vice-president, 
and  in  1909  was  elected  president,  an  office 
he  has  now  filled  most  acceptably  for  twelve 
years.  His  present  engagements  are  num- 
erous and  exceedingly  weighty.  He  is  pres- 
ident of  the  National  City  Bank,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Troy  Savings  Bank,  trustee  of 
the  Troy  Gas  Company,  president  of  the 
Troy  and  Cohoes  Railroad  Company,  and 
director  of  the  following :  Lansingburg  & 
Cohoes  Railroad  Company,  Saratoga  & 
Schenectady  Railroad  Company,  Troy  & 
Bennington  Railroad  Company,  Albany  & 
Vermont  Railroad  Company,  and  Rensselaer 
&  Saratoga  Railroad  Company. 

For  half  a  century  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Second  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  prior  to  its  uniting  with  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  of  Troy,  he  served  as  trus- 


tee for  many  years  and  was  treasurer  for 
ten  years.  When  the  old  church  lost  its 
identity  in  the  First  Church,  Mr.  Vail  was 
continued  as  trustee,  an  office  he  yet  holds. 
Other  philanthropies  in  which  he  is  inter- 
ested are :  Member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Samaritan  Hospital,  president  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  Marshall  Sanitarium, 
vice-president  of  the  Troy  Orphan  Asylum, 
trustee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  Home. 
For  ten  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Citi- 
zens Corps,  and  a  member  of  Troy  Club. 
In  politics  he  is  independent. 

Thomas  Vail  married,  November  5,  1896, 
Mary  Eliza  Warren,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Walter  P.  Warren.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vail  are 
the  parents  of  four  children,  all  born  in 
Troy :  Martha  Warren,  Frances  Hart, 
Mary  Warren  and  Phoebe  Hart,  all  edu- 
cated in  Emma  Willard  School,  Troy. 


MYERS,  John  Gillespy, 

Merchant,  Philanthropist. 

Reitstap,  an  authority  on  heraldry,  thus 
describes  the  coat-of-arms  borne  by  Myer  of 
Holland : 

Arms — Or,  two  scythes  in  saltire  proper,  be- 
tween in  chief  a  mullet  azure,  and  in  base  three 
martlets  sable,  posed  one  and  two,  in  base  point 
a  mullet  of  the  third  (azure). 

This  review  deals  with  the  career  of  a  son 
of  the  American  branch  of  the  family  which 
dates  in  America  from  the  year  1710,  John 
Gillespy  Myers,  whose  life  is  a  part  of  the 
history  of  Albany,  the  capital  of  the  great 
Empire  State. 

Nearly  two  decades  have  elapsed  since 
John  G.  Myers  and  his  excellent  partner  in 
good  works,  Mrs.  Mary  Augusta  (Young) 
Myers,  walked  the  streets  of  Albany,  New 
York,  on  good  deeds  intent,  but  their  mem- 
ory is  as  green  now  as  then,  and  so  long  as 
honor,  energy  and  integrity  are  admired  in 
men,  gentleness,  charity  and  loving-kindness 
in  women,  their  names  will  shine  brightly 
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his  wife,  Arriet  (Gillespy)  Myers;  their 
son,  John  Gillespy  Myers,  to  whom  this  re- 
view is  dedicated. 

John  Benjamin  Myers  was  born  in  Bra- 
bant, near  Kingston,  New  York,  February 
2J,  1806,  and  died  in  the  town  of  Mentz, 
near  Port  Byron,  Cayuga  county,  New 
York,  February  27,  1861,  and  is  buried  in 
Fort  Hill  Cemetery,  Auburn,  New  York. 
He  grew  up  on  the  home  farm,  and  became 
a  substantial  farmer  of  Mentz.  He  married 
in  Saugerties,  August  12,  1828,  Arriet  Gil- 
lespy, daughter  of  Captain  John  Gillespy,  an 
officer  of  the  War  of  181 2,  and  granddaugh- 
ter of  Major  John  Gillespy,  an  officer  of 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  serving  with  the  Fourth 
Regiment,  Ulster  county.  New  York,  Mili- 
tia. John  B.  and  Arriet  (Gillespy)  Myers 
were  the  parents  of  eight  children,  John 
Gillespy  the  second  son  and  child. 

John  Gillespy  Myers  was  born  in  Sau- 
gerties, Ulster  county.  New  York,  August 
4,  1832,  and  died  in  the  city  of  Albany,  De- 
cember I,  1901.  The  first  eight  years  of  his 
life  were  passed  on  the  farm  in  the  Catskills, 
near  Mount  Marion,  then  the  family  home 
was  transplanted  to  Cayuga  county,  where 
John  B.  Myers  purchased  a  farm.  There 
the  lad,  John  G.  Myers,  remained  until  four- 
teen years  of  age,  attending  school  and  aid- 
ing his  father.  He  early  developed  a  liking 
for  business  transactions,  and  was  a  great 
help  in  disposing  of  the  farm  produce.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  Saugerties  and  enter  the  employ  of 
his  mother's  brother,  P.  M.  Gillespy,  a  mer- 
chant. He  remained  with  his  uncle  seven 
years,  attending  school  and  working  in  the 
store  as  general  clerk.  Those  were  years  of 
great  value  to  the  young  man,  not  alone  in 
business  experience  they  contained,  but  in 
the  opportunities  they  gave  him  for  reading 
and  the  study  of  human  nature.  There  he 
laid  a  solid  foundation  upon  which  to  rear 
his  business  career,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 


one  years  he  was  well-equipped  for  the  bat- 
tle of  life. 

His  first  venture  as  a  merchant  was  in 
Port  Byron,  Cayuga  county.  New  York, 
where  with  two  partners  he  opened  a  gen- 
eral store.  This  enterprise  was  a  failure, 
the  upshot  being  that  Mr.  Myers  was  left 
to  dispose  of  the  stock  and  satisfy  the  cred- 
itors. This  he  finally  accomplished,  every 
creditor  being  paid  in  full  before  the  busi- 
ness was  finally  closed  up.  His  next  ex- 
perience was  as  a  clerk  with  the  wholesale 
house  of  Clapp  &  Kent,  New  York  City, 
dealers  in  dry  goods  and  clothing.  In  1861 
Mr.  Myers  started  a  store  at  the  corner  of 
Bleecker  and  Christopher  streets,  New  York 
City,  and  there  conducted  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. It  was  not  until  1865  that  he  ap- 
peared in  Albany  as  a  merchant,  his  first 
venture  being  the  purchase  of  the  dry  goods 
business  on  North  Pearl  street,  operated  by 
the  firm  of  Ubsdell,  Pierson  &  Lenox.  His 
partner  in  this  business  enterprise  was  Wil- 
liam M.  Whitney,  the  association  continu- 
ing for  five  years,  during  which  time  the 
"New  York  Store"  became  the  largest  and 
best  known  in  Albany.  In  1870  the  part- 
nership was  dissolved,  each  partner  continu- 
ing in  the  same  line  of  business,  but  in  two 
establishments.  Mr.  Myers  opened  a  large 
store  at  Nos.  39-41  North  Pearl  street,  and 
there  continued  a  most  successful  business 
until  his  death.  He  was  the  leading  retail 
dry  goods  merchant  of  the  city,  and  the  busi- 
ness he  founded  was  continued  after  his 
death  by  his  estate,  under  the  management 
of  his  sons-in-law,  H.  King  Sturdee  and 
George  Porter  Hilton.  It  was  during  Mr. 
Hilton's  term  as  manager  that  the  handsome 
new  building  on  North  Pearl  street  was 
erected  in  1905,  upon  the  site  of  the  old  one. 
Mr.  Hihon  died  October  7,  1909. 

In  his  business  Mr.  Myers  was  the  active, 
energetic  head,  giving  strict  attention  to  its 
details  and  keeping  in  closest  touch  with  its 
every  department.    He  prospered  abundant- 
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ly  but  not  selfishly,  and  after  his  death  Mrs. 
Myers  founded  the  John  G.  Myers  fund  of 
profit-sharing  by  which  employees  each  year 
partake  of  the  prosperity  of  the  business.  He 
held  the  goodwill  and  respect  of  his  large 
force  of  store  workers,  and  was  in  all  re- 
spects their  true  friend,  a  fact  they  felt  and 
appreciated. 

As  he  grew  in  business  strength  and  im- 
portance, Mr.  Myers  became  connected  with 
many  local  corporations  and  institutions.  He 
was  a  director  of  the  Albany  Railway  Com- 
pany ;  vice-president  of  the  Merchants'  Na- 
tional Bank ;  first  vice-president  of  the  Al- 
bany Trust  Company ;  vice-president  of  the 
Commerce  Insurance  Company,  and  a  trus- 
tee of  Rural  Cemetery.  In  1891  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  one  of  four  special 
commissioners  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
a  plan  to  provide  Albany  with  an  increased 
and  purer  water  supply.  He  was  connected 
with  several  of  Albany's  institutions,  serv- 
ing Albany  Hospital  as  a  president ;  Albany 
Orphan  Asylum  as  a  governor,  and  Albany 
Female  Academy  as  trustee.  Perhaps  Al- 
bany Hospital  more  than  any  other  institu- 
tion benefitted  by  his  generosity  and  interest, 
but  he  was  liberal  with  all,  although  so  ad- 
verse to  publicity  that  the  facts  cannot  be 
given.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  building  for  the  academy,  now 
Albany  Girls'  Academy,  and  the  building  of 
the  new  hospital  was  greatly  aided  by  his 
contributions,  one  of  the  pavilions  being  en- 
tirely erected  by  him.  He  was  a  member  of 
State  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  and  in 
politics  a  Re])ublican.  His  splendid  ances- 
try entitled  him  to  admission  to  the  various 
orders  based  on  Colonial  and  patriotic  an- 
cestry, he  becoming  a  member  of  the  Hol- 
land Society  of  New  York,  December  7, 
1888,  one  of  the  earlie.st  members,  and  al- 
ways took  a  decided  interest  in  its  afTairs. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  Philip  Livingston 
Chapter,  Sons  of  the  Revolution.  His  club 
was  the  Fort  Orange  of  Albany. 


John  G.  Myers  married,  in  Cayuga,  New 
York,  August  19,  1857  (Rev.  Frederick 
Starr  performing  the  ceremony),  Mary  Au- 
gusta Young,  born  in  Auburn,  New  York, 
February  22,  1833,  died  in  Albany,  New 
York,  February  9,  1904.  Mrs.  Myers  was  a 
daughter  of  Jacob  Young,  of  Auburn,  who 
served  with  the  American  force  in  the  War 
of  1812,  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  a 
granddaughter  of  Christian  Young,  a  sol- 
dier of  the  Revolution,  and  his  wife,  Mar- 
garet (Wallace)  Young.  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
(Young)  Myers  was  a  member  of  State 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  and  her  hus- 
band's associate  in  church,  charity  and  phil- 
anthropy. The  Myers'  home  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  city,  and  from  it 
issued  a  spirit  of  hospitality,  goodwill  and 
love  that  was  wonderful.  Children :  Mar- 
garet Fuller,  who  married  Henry  King  Stur- 
dee,  of  London,  England ;  Jessie  Kenyon, 
who  married  Colonel  George  Porter  Hilton, 
both  survived  by  one  son,  John  Gillespy 
Myers  Hilton,  born  in  Albany,  May  il, 
igoi,  and  educated  in  the  Albany  Boys' 
Academy  and  the  New  York  University, 
1920;  Georgiana  Seymour,  who  married 
Walter  Launt  Palmer,  and  died  in  Sauger- 
ties,  New  York,  June  13,  1893. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  life  story  of  John  G. 
Myers,  his  ancestry  and  his  descendants. 
His  death  was  preceded  by  but  a  few  weeks' 
illness,  and  came  as  a  great  shock  to  the  city 
in  which  he  was  so  well  known.  His  busi- 
ness success  had  been  fairly  earned  through 
energy  and  ability,  and  the  wealth  he  ac- 
cumulated was  wisely  used  in  providing  for 
the  welfare  of  those  he  loved,  and  in  good 
deeds.  His  manner  of  life  was  simple,  and 
the  unostentatious  way  in  which  he  bestowed 
his  benefactions  stamped  him  as  a  man  in- 
tent upon  doing  good.  His  personality  was 
charming  and  won  him  a  host  of  friends, 
while  in  business  life  his  associates  were  im- 
pressed by  his  manly  attributes  and  upright 
character.     Mrs.  Myers  was  equally  popu- 
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lar  socially,  and  both  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate life  they  were  exponents  of  the  Chris- 
tian virtues  in  all  their  beauty. 


HILTON,  George  Porter, 

Merchant,   Esteemed    Citizen. 

The  actual  origin  of  the  Hilton  family  is 
lost  in  the  obscurity  of  distant  ages  cen- 
turies ago,  but  it  is  reported  to  be  the  oldest 
family  entitled  to  bear  arms  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. Certain  it  is  that  the  vast  number  of 
legends  related  of  the  origin  and  of  the  early 
members  are  convincing  evidence  of  great 
antiquity. 

The  first  official  mention  of  Hilton  is  that 
of  1 166,  when  it  is  recorded  that  "Romanus, 
Knight  of  Hilton,  holds  of  ancient  feoflfment 
three  knights'  fees."  On  June  23,  1295,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  Robert,  Baron  de 
Hilton,  was  summoned  to  Parliament,  and 
his  son,  Alexander,  Baron  de  Hilton,  was 
summoned  in  1332,  under  Edward  III. 
While  these  are  the  only  summonses  known 
to  exist,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
Barons  attended  many  other  parliaments. 

The  Hiltons  quaiter  their  arms  with  the 
Nevill,  Skirlaw,  Percy,  Vipont,  Percy-Lo- 
vaine,  Lumley,  Eure,  Washington,  Ogle, 
Vescy,  Felton,  Heron,  Surtee  and  Bowe 
families,  and  the  arms  of  these  families, 
with  others  too  much  worn  by  the  ages  to  be 
accurately  deciphered,  as  well  as  with  the 
arms  and  banners  of  England  and  France, 
with  their  own  are  beautifully  sculptured  on 
the  walls  of  Hilton  Castle,  at  the  original 
family  seat,  which  is  in  Durham,  England. 

The  arms  of  the  ancient  house  of  Hil- 
ton, County  Durham,  one  of  the  great  baron- 
ial families  of  Palatinate  barons  of  the 
Bishopric  to  which  Baron  Robert  de  Hilton 
belonged,  are  thus  described : 

Anns — .Argent,  two  bars  azure. 
Crest — A    stag    couchant    ducally    gorged    and 
chained  or. 
Supporters — Two   lions   azure. 


This  review  commemorates  the  life  and 
services  of  a  son  of  the  American  family,  a 
man  of  as  worthy  deeds  as  his  knightly  an- 
cestors, George  Porter  Hilton. 

A  decade  ago  the  directors  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Albany,  in  the  face  of  a 
great  loss  to  the  board  in  the  death  of  a  val- 
ued member,  wrote  of  George  Porter  Hil- 
ton : 

Mr.  Hilton  was  a  man  of  stalwart  physique,  in 
the  prime  of  life  at  the  time  of  his  death,  sur- 
rounded by  all  that  makes  life  happy,  with  every 
prospect  of  continued  success,  engaged  in  public 
affairs  as  well  as  large  private  enterprises,  and 
in  every  position  which  he  occupied  he  was 
fearless,  determined,  aggressive,  and  at  the  same 
time  sagacious,  considerate  and  kind.  By  birth, 
education  and  practice  he  was  a  gentleman.  Free 
from  ostentation  and  desire  for  public  applause, 
he  nevertheless  was  recognized  as  one  of  our  fore- 
most citizens,  occupying  positions  of  honor  and 
trust.  A  man  of  wide  experience,  a  mind  enriched 
by  travel  and  reading,  an  excellent  judge  of  hu- 
man nature,  acquired  by  years  of  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  men  of  all  stations  of  life,  a  man 
of  decision  and  promptitude,  he  was  unusually 
equipped  with  that  which  makes  most  valuable 
the  managing  head  of  an  institution. 

This  tribute,  beautifully  expressing  the 
estimate  placed  upon  Mr.  Hilton  by  his  as- 
sociates of  the  business  world,  could  be  dup- 
licated in  every  other  body  of  men  with 
which  he  was  associated.  The  minutes  of 
the  old  guard  of  Company  A,  Albany  Zouave 
Cadets,  record  that  he  was  "one  of  the  most 
lovable  and  best  loved  members — and  that 
his  intimates  regarded  him  as  being  unus- 
ually public-spirited,  genial,  genuine,  hon- 
orable in  all  things,  a  thorough  gentleman, 
and  a  good  soldier."  From  Bishop  Doane 
and  the  chapter  of  the  Cathedral  of  All 
Saints  came  a  tribute  to  his  Christian  char- 
acter and  usefulness  that  will  appear  else- 
where in  this  review. 

Major  Hilton  traced  descent  from  an 
American  ancestor,  Edward  Hilton,  son  of 
the  ancient  house,  who  left  Durham,  Eng- 
land, serving  as  apprentice  to  the  master  of 
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a  vessel  engaged  in  the  fishing  trade,  and  he 
eventually  became  master  of  a  fishing  ves- 
sel. In  1621  he  was  a  member  of  a  master 
fisherman's  society  in  London,  and  early  in 
1623  brought  a  colony  to  a  point  six  miles 
up  the  Piscataqua  river,  called  by  the  In- 
dians Cocheco,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Northam,  now  known  as  Dover,  New 
Hampshire.  He  likewise  gave  names  to 
other  localities  of  that  section,  Durham, 
Newcastle,  Stratham,  and  claim  has  been 
made  for  Edward  Hilton  that  he  was  the 
first  actual  settler  in  what  is  now  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire.  He  was  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  Church  of  England,  neither  of 
the  Pilgrims  nor  Puritans,  and  far  enough 
away  to  keep  out  of  their  quarrels.  He  was 
granted  much  land,  maintained  a  garrison 
on  his  plantation,  and  as  he  was  a  man  of 
good  judgment,  the  settlers  looked  to  him 
for  advice  and  protection  when  in  trouble  or 
in  danger.  He  became  a  man  of  means  and 
influence,  possessing  the  confidence  of  both 
officials  and  people.  He  died  in  1671,  leav- 
ing six  children  by  a  first  wife,  name  un- 
known. His  second  wife,  Katherine  (Shap- 
leigh)  Hilton,  bore  him  a  daugliter  only. 
The  line  of  descent  is  through  Edward  (2) 
Hilton,  the  eldest  of  four  sons,  the  others, 
William,  Samuel,  and  Charles. 

Edward  (2)  Hilton  inherited  the  large 
portion  of  his  father's  property,  and  took 
his  place  in  community  aflfairs.  He  mar- 
ried Ann  Dudley,  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Dudley,  and  granddaughter  of  Thomas  Dud- 
ley, governor  of  Massachusetts.  The  line 
is  traced  through  their  third  son,  Joseph  Hil- 
ton, a  mariner,  styled  "ensign,"  and  his  wife, 
Rebecca  (Atkinson)  Hilton;  their  fifth 
child,  Dudley  Hilton,  and  his  wife,  Sarah 
(Taylor)  Hilton;  their  second  son,  Daniel 
Hilton,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  his 
wife,  Sarah  (Wiggin)  Hilton  (daughter  of 
Simon  Wiggin,  granddaughter  of  Lieuten- 
ant Simon  Wiggin,  great-granddaughter  of 
Captain  Simon  Wiggin,  son  of  Andrew  Wig- 


gin, son  of  Governor  Thomas  Wiggin)  ; 
their  only  son  and  sixth  child,  Daniel  (2) 
Hilton,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Lamprey 
(Moulton)  Hilton  (granddaughter  of  Gen- 
eral Jonathan  Moulton,  Indian  fighter.  Rev- 
olutionary officer  and  merchant,  the  hero  of 
many  traditions)  ;  their  second  son,  Charles 
Hilton,  and  his  wife,  Mary  Etta  (McWhor- 
ter)  Hilton  (a  descendant  of  Elder  Matthew 
McWhorter,  of  the  Presbyterian  colony 
which  settled  in  Washington  county.  New 
York,  at  what  is  now  Salem)  ;  their  son, 
George  Porter  Hilton,  to  whose  memory  this 
review  is  dedicated. 

Charles  Hilton,  of  the  seventh  generation 
was  an  eminent,  successful  civil  engineer, 
and  as  chief  engineer  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral was  in  charge  of  much  important  con- 
struction, including  both  bridges  over  the 
Hudson  river,  the  Broadway  viaduct  at  Al- 
bany, the  Grand  Central  Station,  and  grain 
elevators  in  New  York  City.  In  1878  he  or- 
ganized the  Hilton  Bridge  Construction 
Company.  He  was  a  past  master  of  Temple 
Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons ;  past 
high  priest  of  Temple  Chapter,  Royal  Arch 
Masons ;  and  past  eminent  commander  of 
Temple  Commandery,  Knights  Templar.  In 
politics  he  was  a  Democrat.  Mr.  Hilton  was 
born  in  Meredith  Village,  New  Hampshire, 
July  24,  1829,  and  died  in  Albany,  New 
York,  December  i,  1884. 

George  Porter  Hilton,  second  son  of 
Charles  and  Mary  E.  (McWhorter)  Hilton, 
was  born  in  Albany,  New  York,  March  19, 
1859,  and  died  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  Octo- 
ber 7,  1909.  He  was  educated  in  Albany 
Academy,  Albany  High  School,  1877,  and 
Amherst  College,  A.  B.,  1881.  He  entered 
business  hfe  in  July,  1881,  as  an  employe 
of  the  Hilton  Bridge  Construction  Com- 
pany, became  vice-president,  and  in  1884, 
when  Charles  Hilton  passed  away,  his  son, 
George  P.  Hilton,  succeeded  him  as  presi- 
dent. The  company,  under  the  new  presi- 
dent, continued  its  successful  course,  and  has 
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to  its  credit  two  of  Albany's  great  engineer- 
ing improvements,  the  Hawk  street  viaduct 
and  the  Northern  boulevard.  In  1900  the 
company  was  absorbed  by  the  American 
Bridge  Company,  Mr.  Hilton  soon  after- 
ward retiring  from  all  connection  with  its 
affairs. 

In  1902  Mr.  Hilton  became  manager  of 
the  John  G.  Myers  estate,  which  included 
the  large  mercantile  business  of  which  Mr. 
Myers  had  been  the  head.  In  1905  the  large 
modern  store  building  on  North  Pearl  street 
was  erected,  and  later,  when  the  business 
was  made  a  co-partnership,  Mr.  Hilton  be- 
came a  member  of  the  firm  which  continued 
the  business  and  developed  it  to  a  position 
among  the  leading  dry  goods  stores  of  New 
York  State.  He  was  known  as  a  man  much 
concerned  in  military  matters,  athletics,  bus- 
iness, religion,  and  advancement  of  civic  af- 
fairs, in  the  strict  sense  that  all  these  drew 
his  close  attention  and  absorbed  his  time, 
yet  he  ranked  none  of  them  ahead  of  his 
strong  love  for  an  ideal  life.  His  associa- 
tion with  the  National  Guard  extended  over 
a  long  period,  and  gave  him  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  both  men  and  officers,  both  at 
home  and  in  other  cities,  and  in  1898  he  was 
made  colonel  and  inspector-general  of  the 
New  York  State  National  Guard.  Possibly 
he  was  known  best  for  his  energetic  work 
as  president  of  the  Albany  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, in  which  effort  for  the  improvement 
of  the  city  and  for  the  good  of  all  its  citi- 
zens he  took  the  greatest  delight.  One  can 
find  no  more  fitting  expression  or  estimate 
his  personal  worth  more  closely  than  in  the 
words  of  that  body  when  his  activities  were 
over : 

The  shadow  of  a  great  sorrow  is  now  resting 
heavily  upon  this  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  ihe 
sudden  death  of  its  President,  Major  George  P. 
Hilton.  A  member  of  this  body  since  its  organi- 
zation, for  three  terms  its  vice-president  and 
twice  chosen  its  president,  its  success  and  ef- 
ficiency are  in  a  large  measure  owing  to  his 
intelligent  interest  in  all  its  activities  and  to  his 


splendid  executive  ability.  In  the  full  strength  of 
bodily  vigor,  with  mental  powers  unimpaired, 
bearing  the  multitudinous  details  of  the  great  civic 
festival  of  the  Hudon-Fulton  celebration,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  in  so  large  a  measure  depended 
upon  his  intelligent  direction  and  untiring  zeal, 
the  summons  came,  and  the  ties  of  business,  so- 
cial life  and  family  relationship  are  suddenly  sev- 
ered, while  the  city  pauses  in  its  rejoicings  and 
sorrowfully  pays  its  silent  tribute  of  respect  to 
one  of  its  foremost  citizens.  Possessing  great 
executive  ability,  he  gave  to  this  organization  in 
full  measure  his  time  and  strength,  and  with  in- 
finite patience  met  its  every  demand  with  cheer- 
ful and  efficient  service.  Genial  and  lovable  in  his 
personality,  and  with  a  cheerful  optimism  that 
was  unruffled  under  any  stress  of  work  he  found 
time  in  the  midst  of  exacting  duties  of  the  great 
business  interests  in  which  his  own  fortune  and 
that  of  his  family  were  largely  invested,  to  give  to 
the  performance  of  civic  duties  a  strength  rarely 
equalled.  To  his  church  he  freely  gave  his  ser- 
vices as  custodian  of  its  finaiices,  and  to  the 
financial  institutions  of  our  city,  upon  whose 
boards  of  directors  he  was  an  efficient  member, 
he  gave  a  measure  of  personal  attention  rarely 
equalled,  and  yet  he  found  time  and  abundant 
opportunity  to  devote  a  large  measure  of  his  bus- 
iness talent  to  this  organization,  in  an  unselfish 
love  for  the  city  of  his  birth.  He  was  a  man  of 
strict  integrity,  spotless  reputation,  warm-hearted, 
tender  and  beneficent,  his  benefactions  many  and 
various. 

Mr.  Hilton  was  identified  with  many  oth- 
er important  institutions,  and  was  trustee 
and  treasurer  of  the  Corning  Foundation  of 
Christian  Work  in  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Albany ;  treasurer  of  the  Cathedral  of  All 
Saints;  trustee  of  the  Albany  Medical  Col- 
lege ;  director  of  the  National  Exchange 
Bank  and  of  the  Schenectady  Trust  Com- 
jiany ;  vice-president  of  the  Albany  Trust 
Company ;  tenor  soloist  of  St.  Peter's 
Church  under  Organist  Philip  Hale;  and 
had  membership  in  the  Fort  Orange,  Al- 
bany University,  Racquet,  Catncra,  and  Al- 
bany Country  clubs,  the  Albany  Institute 
and  Historical  and  Art  Society,  American 
Association  of  Engineers,  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  the  Triton  Club  of  Canada,  and  the 
New  York  University  Club. 
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Mr.  Hilton's  death  took  place  on  the  eve 
of  the  Hiidson-Fulton  celebration  in  Albany, 
for  which  he  had  worked  indefatigably  and 
of  which  he  was  the  moving  spirit.  It  con- 
sequently was  a  shock  to  the  people  of  Al- 
bany, and  when  his  funeral  occurred,  on 
October  lo,  1909,  it  was  attended  by  a  vast 
concourse  of  people  in  every  walk  in  life, 
all  moved  by  a  feeling  of  a  deep  and  sin- 
cere loss. 

Bishop  Doane  read  the  following  tribute 
to  George  Porter  Hilton  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  of  All  Saints,  and 
it  was  adopted  by  the  Chapter : 

Meeting  under  the  sudden  and  severe  shock 
of  a  second  sorrow;  meeting  to  elect  one  and 
finding  ourselves  called  upon  to  elect  a  second 
member  of  the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  of  All 
Saints,  those  of  us  who  survive  make  record  here 
of  our  great  personal  grief  and  of  our  grave  and 
irreparable  loss.  We  have  just,  in  a  few  and 
simple  words,  recorded  our  loving  memory  of 
William  Bayard  Van  Rensselaer,  and  now  the 
death  of  George  Porter  Hilton  reopens  the  old 
wound.  Rich  in  intelligence  and  cultivation,  with 
tireless  energy  of  resource,  with  the  reserve  force 
of  a  young,  active,  strong  physical  frame,  Mr. 
Hilton  early  won  his  way  to  leadership  and  dom- 
inant influence  in  the  afifairs  of  the  city.  As 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  had 
the  chance  of  inaugfurating  and  directing  many 
of  the  public  movements  along  the  line  of  busi- 
ness activity.  His  dauntless  courage  when  the 
falling  in  of  the  foundations  and  the  following 
fire  wrecked  his  big  business  building  was  simply 
heroic,  and  won  the  victory.  With  all  the  tire- 
less activity  and  constant  absorption  in  public  af- 
fairs, he  had  time  and  taste  for  other  things ;  for 
genial  companionship,  for  reading,  for  the  joys 
and  delights  of  his  dear  home,  and  for  the  out- 
door life.  He  had  a  genius  for  friendship  and 
won  and  held  men  to  him.  In  all  his  home  rela- 
tions he  was  devoted  to  the  older  as  well  as  to 
the  present  generation.  People  didn't  stop  to 
think  of  Mr.  Hilton's  integrity,  but  only  of  his 
individual  responsibility  in  anything  he  ever  un- 
dertook to  do.  As  treasurer  of  both  St.  Agnes 
School  and  of  the  Cathedral,  he  was  an  essential 
part  of  all  our  work  here,  and  the  substratum  of 
all  his  power  was  his  devout,  consistent,  reverent 
religious  faith.  His  worship  was  his  delight  and 
his  joy  ill    he  Cathedral  services  intense.    And  so, 


ready  on  every  hand,  he  passed  instantly  from 
what  seemed  full-blooded  physical  life  into  the 
life  that  has  in  it  the  fullness  of  all  joy,  physical 
and  spiritual,  in  the  power  of  a  perfect,  un- 
hampered  service. 

Mr.  Hilton  married,  in  Albany,  Septem- 
ber 14,  1899,  Jessie  Kenyon  Myers,  daugh- 
ter of  John  G.  and  Mary  Augusta  (Young) 
Myers.  Mrs.  Hilton  continues  her  residence 
in  Albany,  her  son,  John  Gillespy  Myers 
Hilton,  born  May  11,  1901,  educated  in  Al- 
bany Boys'  Academy  and  New  York  Uni- 
versity (1920),  also  a  resident  of  that  city. 


BECKER,  John  Austin, 

Business   Man,   Financier. 

From  his  first  introduction  to  the  busi- 
ness world,  John  Austin  Becker,  of  Albany, 
has  been  connected  with  the  grain  business, 
first  as  clerk,  and  since  1891  as  dealer  and 
proprietor  of  his  own  business.  From  youth- 
ful manhood  he  has  been  connected  also 
with  financial  institutions  of  the  city,  and 
since  1912  has  been  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Albany.  Thus  he  has 
demonstrated  a  versatile  ability,  and  the 
present  standing  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  after  eight  years  under  Mr.  Becker's 
executive  management,  proves  the  wisdom 
of  the  board  of  directors  in  choosing  him 
for  the  president's  office.  The  First  Nation- 
al Bank  has  moved  steadily  forward  during 
these  years,  and  is  one  of  the  soundest  and 
strongest  banks  in  the  Capitol  district.  Mr. 
Becker  can  review  the  past  with  nothing  but 
satisfaction,  and  as  his  years  indicate  him 
just  in  the  prime  of  his  powers  the  clientele 
of  the  bank  can  regard  the  future  with  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  the  institution  will 
long  have  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom,  sound 
judgment,  and  executive  ability. 

This  branch  of  the  Becker  family  early 
appears  in  the  records  of  New  Amsterdam 
and  the  Hudson  Valley.  Their  course  may 
be  traced  in  their  northward  migration  from 
New  Amsterdam  by  descendants  still  to  be 
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found  in  the  cities  and  towns  along  the  river. 
Beckers  are  found  in  the  earliest  records  of 
Beverwyck,  and  in  Albany  county  else- 
where. 

(I)  The  ancestor  is  Jan  Jurianse  Bekker, 
who  in  1650  was  clerk  at  Fort  Casinir(on  the 
Delaware),  and  came  into  conflict  with  the 
authorities  because  he  sold  liquor  to  the  In- 
dians. In  1660  he  was  deprived  of  his  po- 
sition, and  then  went  to  New  Amsterdam 
(New  York),  where  in  the  same  year  he 
was  granted  "leave  to  keep  a  school."  In 
1663  he  made  his  way  as  far  north  as  Green- 
bush  (Rensselaer),  later  came  back  to  Al- 
bany, where  he  was  notary  public  and 
schoolmaster  to  the  youth  of  the  "Bever- 
wyck," and  esteemed  very  capable  that  way. 
In  1686,  when  the  town  put  on  municipal 
airs,  he  was  elected  city  chamberlain.  The 
early  records  show  that  he  was  an  attor- 
ney, and  in  his  will  dated  August  3,  1694, 
he  mentions  son  Johannes,  and  daughter 
Martina  (wife  of  William  Hogan,  who  was 
appointed  administratrix  of  his  estate,  De- 
cember 16,  1697). 

(II)  Johannes  Becker,  son  of  Jan 
Jurianse  Bekker,  married  Anna  Van  Der 
Zee,  and  had  children :  Marken,  Hilletje, 
died  young;  Johannes  (2),  of  further  men- 
tion; Hilletje  (2),  Storm,  Gerritt,  Elizabeth, 
Alberties,  Annatje,  and  Pieter. 

(III)  Johannes  (2)  Becker,  son  of  Jo- 
hannes (i)  and  Anna  (Van  Der  Zee) 
Becker,  married  Sarah  Van  Arnheim,  and 
had  children:  Johannes  (3),  Abraham,  of 
further  mention;  Cornelia,  Isaac,  Nicholas, 
and  Cornelius. 

(IV)  Abraham  Becker,  son  of  Johannes 
(2)  and  Sarah  (Van  Arnheim)  Becker, 
married  Elizabeth  Van  Der  Zee.  He  set- 
tled in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Westerloo, 
Albany  county.  New  York,  prior  to  the  Rev- 
olution, and  is  numbered  among  the  very 
earliest  settlers  of  that  section  of  the  county. 

(V)  Wilhem,  (Wilhelm,  William)  Beck- 
er, son  of  Abraham  and  Elizabeth  (Van  Der 


Zee)  Becker,  was  baptized  March  12,  1781, 
and  became  a  farmer  of  the  town  of  Guild- 
erland,  Albany  county.  New  York.  He  mar- 
ried Sophia  McMichael,  and  they  were  the 
parents  of  ten  children :  Peter,  John,  of 
further  mention ;  Alexander,  Nicholas,  An- 
gelica, Maria,  Eliza,  George,  William,  and 
Henry. 

(VI)  John  Becker,  son  of  William  and 
Sophia  (McMichael)  Becker,  was  born  on 
the  homestead  farm  in  Guilderland,  Albany 
county.  New  York,  in  1814,  and  was  a  farm- 
er of  that  town  all  his  active  years.  He 
married,  in  1838,  Margaret  Ogsbury,  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  Guilderland's  pioneer  families. 
They  were  the  parents  of  five  children : 
David,  married  Emma  Keenholts  ;  Angelica, 
married  Silas  Hilton ;  Abram,  of  further 
mention  ;  Edward,  married  Alida  Crounze  ; 
Sanford,  married  Jennette  Ogsbury. 

(VII)  Abram  Becker,  third  child  of  John 
and  Margaret  (Ogsbury)  Becker,  was  born 
on  the  old  Becker  homestead  in  Guilderland, 
Albany  county.  New  York,  in  1842,  and 
died  in  the  city  of  Albany,  New  York,  in 
1892.  He  was  educated  in  the  town  schools, 
and  until  1877  engaged  in  farming  in  Guild- 
erland. In  1877  he  moved  to  Albany,  and 
there  spent  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life. 
He  married,  in  1864,  Hester  Shaver,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  P.  Shaver,  granddaughter  of 
Peter  Shaver,  of  Guilderland,  and  great- 
granddaughter  of  Henry  Shaver,  of  Guild- 
erland, a  soldier  of  the  Revolution. 

Henry  Shaver,  of  Guilderland,  born  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1758,  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  as  an  enlisted  soldier  of  the  First  Reg- 
iment, New  York  Continental  Line,  under 
Colonel  Goosen  Van  Schaick,  and  in  the  Fif- 
teenth Regiment,  Albany  County  Militia, 
under  Colonel  Peter  Vrooman.  Henry 
Shaver  married  .A^lida  Bradt,  and  among 
their  children  was  a  son,  Peter  Shaver, 
grandfather   of    Hester    (Shaver)    Becker. 

Peter  Shaver  born  in  the  town  of  New 
Scotland,  (then  Bethlehem),  Albany  county, 
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New  York,  July  19,  1795,  died  in  Guilder- 
land,  in  the  same  county,  in  1886.  The  fam- 
ily moved  to  Guilderland,  in  1803,  and  there 
his  after  life  was  passed,  not  many  miles 
however  from  his  birthplace.  Although 
possessed  of  little  of  the  lore  of  books  be- 
yond that  obtained  in  the  little  log  school- 
house  of  his  early  days,  he  gained  by  close 
observation  and  reading  a  fund  of  knowl- 
edge that  rendered  him  a  most  formidable 
opponent  in  argument  or  debate.  Sound 
in  judgment  and  wise  in  counsel,  with  quite 
a  knowledge  of  law,  he  was  often  chosen 
referee  in  important  cases.  He  served  as  a 
private  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  was  an  ac- 
tive worker  in  the  Whig  party.  He  became 
a  man  of  importance  in  his  town,  and 
through  his  political  activity  attracted  the 
attention  of  those  eminent  political  leaders, 
William  H.  Seward  and  Thurlow  Weed. 
Lucrative  public  positions  were  offered  him, 
but  he  steadfastly  declined  office  for  him- 
self. He  married,  in  1817,  Catherine  Banker 
Waldron,  daughter  of  Hon.  Cornelius  H. 
Waldron.  Peter  and  Catherine  Shaver  were 
the  parents  of  a  son,  Henry  P.  Shaver, 
father  of  Hester  (Shaver)  Becker,  and  of 
a  daughter,  Hester. 

Abrain  and  Hester  (Shaver)  Becker  were 
the  parents  of  two  sons :  Allen  J.,  born  June 
16,  1865,  married  Elizabeth  Bryan,  and  has 
a  daughter,  Jessie  Isabelle  Becker ;  John 
Austin,  to  whom  this  review  is  inscribed. 

(VIII)  John  Austin  Becker,  youngest 
son  of  Abram  and  Hester  (Shaver)  Becker, 
was  born  in  Guilderland,  Albany  county, 
New  York,  October  31,  1867,  and  is  now 
(1920)  an  honored  business  man  of  Albany, 
New  York.  He  was  educated  in  Albany 
public  schools,  finishing  with  high  school, and 
in  Albany  began  his  business  career  as  clerk 
with  a  firm  of  grain  merchants.  The  line 
of  business  then  selected  has  been  con- 
tinued through  all  the  years  that  have  since 
intervened,  although  with  the  years  Mr. 
Becker  has  broadened  his  field  of  activity 
and  acquired  other  important  interests.    He 


became  an  independent  grain  dealer  in  1891, 
and  still  continues  in  that  business.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 
While  still  a  young  man,  Mr.  Becker  was 
chosen  a  director  of  the  National  Exchange 
Bank  of  Albany,  that  institution  merging  in 
1907  with  the  First  National  Bank,  Mr. 
Becker  being  continued  a  director  after  the 
merger.  He  held  his  position  as  a  director 
of  the  First  National  Bank  until  Septem- 
ber, 1912,  when  he  was  elected  president, 
assuming  the  duties  of  that  responsible  posi- 
tion on  October  i,  1912. .  He  has  now  been 
the  executive  head  of  the  bank  for  eight 
years,  and  both  executive  and  institution 
have  benefitted  by  the  association.  Presi- 
dent Becker  has  broadened  and  developed 
under  the  responsibilities  of  his  high  posi- 
tion, and  the  bank  statements  reflect  the  high 
standing  of  this  important  factor  in  the 
financial  life  of  Albany.  Besides  his  posi- 
tion as  president  and  director  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  Mr.  Becker  is  a  director  of 
the  Albany  Exchange  Savings  Bank ;  direc- 
tor and  first  vice-president  of  the  Iroquois 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  of  Thompson, 
New  York ;  director  and  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Commerce  In- 
surance Company.  He  is  active  in  the  man- 
agement of  these  corporations  to  the  full 
extent  required  by  the  positions  he  holds  in 
them,  and  meets  squarely  every  responsi- 
bility incurred.  He  is  a  man  of  energy  and 
action,  and  highly  regarded  by  his  contem- 
poraries in  the  business  world. 

In  the  Masonic  order,  Mr.  Becker  holds 
the  degrees  of  Master  Lodge,  No.  5,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  and  of  Capital  City 
Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Fort 
Orange  Club,  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  Albany  Country  Club, 
member  of  the  Albany  Club,  and  a  member 
of  the  Metropolitan  Club  of  New  York 
City.  In  political  faith  he  is  a  Republican, 
and  in  religious  affiliation  a  member  of  the 
First  Reformed  Church. 
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Mr.  Becker  married,  January  9,  1901, 
Minnie  Belle  Skinner,  daughter  of  David 
and  Elizabeth  (Masters)  Skinner,  her  fath- 
er a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Albany.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Becker  are  the  parents  of  two 
children,  they  of  the  ninth  American  gen- 
eration of  the  family  founded  by  Jan 
Jurianse  Bekker:  Elizabeth  Skinner,  born 
November  7,  1901 ;  John  Austin,  Jr.,  born 
January  2,  1906. 


GALE,  Edward  Courtland, 

Banker,  Manufacturer. 

A  "native  son,"  a  graduate  in  engineering, 
his  alma  nmter,  Troy's  famed  technical 
school,  but  by  force  of  circumstances  drafted 
for  other  service,  Edward  Courtland  Gale, 
successor  to  his  honored  father,  Ezra 
Thompson  Gale,  also  a  "native  son,"  has 
taken  an  active  part  as  banker,  manufactur- 
er and  citizen  in  the  business  and  civic  life 
of  his  city.  The  ancient  English  family 
from  which  he  descends  bore  arms  and  were 
possessed  of  estates  in  Yorkshire,  Devon- 
shire and  Dorsetshire. 

(I)  This  branch  of  the  family  traces  de- 
scent from  Edmond  Gale,  who  died  in  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,  in  1642.  The  line  of  de- 
scent to  Edward  Courtland  Gale,  of  the 
eighth  generation,  is  through  the  founder's 
son,  Abel ;  his  son,  John  ;  his  son,  John  (2)  ; 
his  son,  Samuel;  his  son,  Samuel  (2)  ;  his 
son,  Ezra  Thompson ;  his  son,  Edward 
Courtland  Gale,  of  Troy. 

(TI)  Abel  Gale,  son  of  Edmond  Gale, 
settled  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  October  18, 
1665,  and  there  had  land  granted  him,  to 
which  he  added  by  purchase.  He  both 
bought  and  sold  lands,  according  to  the  rec- 
ords, and  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  It  is  believed  that  he  married  his 
wife,  Dinah,  in  England. 

(HI)  John  Gale,  eldest  son  of  Abel  and 
Dinah  Gale,  was  born  in  Jamaica,  Long  Isl- 
and,   and  in  1692  was  a  soldier  in  Captain 


Peter  Schuyler's  company  ;  in  1 717  he  was  a 
vestryman.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  pros- 
perous miller,  for  in  1721  he  sold  his  mills 
for  £1,500.  In  that  year  he  moved  to  Or- 
ange county,  New  York,  settling  in  Goshen. 
By  wife,  Mary,  he  had  eight  children,  all 
named  in  his  will  which  was  probated  Octo- 
ber 24,  1750.  His  seventh  son.  Dr.  Benja- 
min Gale,  was  a  graduate  of  Yale,  1733,  an 
eminent  physician  and  an  able  writer  on  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies,  medical  topics 
and  agriculture,  and  in  1770  the  London  so- 
ciety for  the  promotion  of  arts  and  com- 
merce awarded  him  a  gold  medal  for  an 
"Improvement  in  the  Drill  Plough."  Des- 
cent in  this  branch  is  traced  through  his 
eldest  son,  John. 

(IV)  John  (2)  Gale,  son  of  John  (i) 
and  Mary  Gale,  was  born  May  30,  1697, 
and  his  will  was  probated  January  27,  1761. 
He  married  Hannah  Coe,  settled  in  Goshen, 
and  they  were  the  parents  of  nine  children. 
One  of  his  sons,  John  (3)  Gale,  was  a  sur- 
geon of  the  Colonial  troops  during  the 
French  War,  and  in  1768  surrogate  of  Or- 
ange county.  New  York.  Descent  in  this 
line  continues  through  Samuel. 

(V)  Dr.  Samuel  Gale,  eighth  child  of 
John  (2)  and  Hannah  (Coe)  Gale,  was 
born  in  Goshen,  New  York,  March  3,  1743, 
and  died  in  Troy,  New  York,  January  9, 
1799.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College, 
and  studied  medicine  under  his  uncle,  Dr. 
Benjamin  Gale,  and  became  a  skillful  phy- 
sician, practicing  in  Troy  from  1787  until 
his  death  in  1799.  His  name  appears  on  the 
Lexington  Alarm  list  from  the  town  of 
Killingworth,  Connecticut,  as  having  served 
six  days,  and  he  was  commissioned  captain 
of  the  Eighth  Company.  Sixth  Regiment, 
Connecticut  Line,  Colonel  Parsons,  that  reg- 
iment having  been  recruited  in  April  and 
May,  1775,  and  mustered  in  to  the  Conti- 
nental line  in  1776.  He  saw  active  service 
in  New  England  and  New  York,  and  in 
July,   1779,  commanded  his  company  under 
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Colonel  Worthington  in  repelling  Tryon's 
invasion  of  Connecticut.  He  married  his 
cousin  Elizabeth  Gale,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Gale  and  Hannah  (Eliot)  Gale. 
Hannah  Eliot  was  the  only  daughter  of  Rev. 
Jared  Eliot  and  Hannah  (Smithson)  Eliot, 
the  former  named,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
(Wyllys)  Eliot,  and  he  the  son  of  John 
Eliot,  called  "Apostle  to  the  Indians," 
born  in  Essex,  England,  arrived  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  November,  1631,  in  ship, 
"Lyon,"  settled  November  5,  1632,  as  teach- 
er of  the  church  at  Roxbury,  Massachu- 
setts. Dr.  Samuel  Gale  resided  in  Killing- 
worth,  Connecticut,  until  August,  1787, 
when  he  located  in  Troy,  New  York,  built 
his  first  residence  on  now  River  street,  and 
there  practiced  medicine  very  successfully 
until  his  death.  Dr.  Samuel  Gale  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  Troy,  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  elected  December  31,  1791.  He 
was  a  charter  member  of  Apollo  Lodge, 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  the  first  lodge 
established  in  Troy,  in  1796.  Two  of  the 
eight  children  of  Dr.  Samuel  and  Elizabeth 
(Gale)  Gale  became  merchants  of  Troy. 
This  review  deals  with  the  career  of  Samuel. 
(VI)  Samuel  (2)  Gale,  third  son  of  Dr. 
Samuel  (i)  and  Elizabeth  (Gale)  Gale,  was 
born  April  24,  1772,  was  brought  to  Troy, 
New  York,  by  his  parents  in  1787,  and  there 
died,  July  21,  1839.  He  embraced  his  fath- 
er's profession,  was  graduated  M.  D.  from 
the  First  Medical  Society  of  Vermont,  class 
of  1792,  and  fir.st  practiced  in  the  West  In- 
dies. His  stay  there  was  a  short  one,  and 
after  his  return  to  Troy  he  opened  a  drug 
store,  which  he  conducted  many  years.  The 
drug  business  he  established  in  Troy  was 
the  base  upon  which  was  built  the  later  day 
wholesale  drug  firm  of  Troy,  John  L. 
Thompson,  Sons  &  Company.  Samuel  (2) 
Gale  was  postmaster  of  Troy,  1804-1828, 
director  of  the  Rensselaer  &  Saratoga  In- 
surance Company,   (1814),  director  of  the 


Farmers'  Bank,  of  Troy,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  Troy  Savings 
Bank,  and  treasurer  of  the  Rensselaer  Coun- 
ty Medical  Society.  Dr.  Gale  married,  Sep- 
tember 15,  181 1,  Mary  Thompson,  born  De- 
cember 19,  1788,  died  January  i,  1853,. 
daughter  of  Ezra,  Jr.,  and  Sally  (Burton) 
Thompson,  a  descendant  of  Anthonr 
Thompson,  born  in  Lenham,  County  Kent, 
England,  August  30,  1612,  came  to  New 
England  in  the  ship,  "Hector,"  landing,  July 
26,  1637;  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  a  signer  of  the- 
Colony  Constitution,  June  4,  1669,  died  in 
March,  1684.  Dr.  Samuel  (2)  and  Mary 
(Thompson)  Gale  were  the  parents  of  five- 
children  :  William  Samuel,  died  young ;: 
Ezra  Thompson,  of  further  mention ;  Mary 
Elizabeth,  died  young;  Samuel  William,, 
died  young;  John  Benjamin. 

(VII)  Ezra  Thomp.son  Gale,  son  of  Dr. 
Samuel  (2)  and  Mary  (Thompson)  Gale, 
was  born  in  Troy,  New  York,  April  27, 
1819,  died  there  July  4,  1887.  He  was  1 
graduate  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
class  of  1837,  and  in  1840  became  junior 
member  of  the  Troy  hardware  firm,  Brink- 
erhofi^,  Catlin  &  Gale.  The  firm  with  which, 
under  different  names,  Mr.  Gale  was  con- 
nected until  1857  were  manufacturers  and 
wholesale  dealers  in  hardware.  He  was 
elected  a  director  of  the  Farmers'  Bank,  of 
Troy,  in  1850,  and  was  president,  1859-65, 
and  on  consolidation  with  the  Bank  of  Troy 
was  chosen  president,  a  post  he  ably  held 
until   1885. 

Mr.  Gale  was  an  organizer  of  the  Troy  & 
Boston  railroad  (1848),  also  of  the  Troy 
Gas  Company,  director  of  the  Troy  Savings 
Bank,  Rensselaer  &  Saratoga  railroad,  trus- 
tee of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  He 
was  a  strong  and  helpful  friend  of  the  In- 
stitute as  long  as  he  lived,  and  aided  to  se- 
cure for  his  alina  mater  an  adequate  endow- 
ment fund.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation also  made  a  strong  appeal  to  him. 
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as  did  the  Day  Home,  the  Gale  Alcove  in 
the  Association  building  and  the  memorial 
chapel  at  the  Home  being  generous  expres- 
sions of  his  good  will,  but  there  was  no 
cause  of  his  city  which  he  did  not  support 
with  both  means  and  influence. 

Mr.  Gale  married,  January  17,  1844,  Car- 
oline de  Forest,  a  descendant  of  the  Hugue- 
not, Isaac  de  Forest,  who  early  came  to  the 
island  of  Manhattan.  Isaac  de  Forest  was 
a  son  of  Jesse  and  Marie  (du  Cloux)  de 
Forest,  grandson  of  Jean  and  Anne  (Mail- 
lard)  de  Forest,  and  great-grandson  of  Mel- 
choir  and  Catherine  (du  Fosset)  de  Forest, 
of  France.  The  early  de  Forest  history  is 
most  interesting,  showing  that  Jesse  De  For- 
est was  a  Colonist,  but  of  unknown  fate. 
Isaac  de  Forest,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  sailed 
for  New  Amsterdam  and  settled  at  what  is 
now  Harlem,  where  he  owned  one  hundred 
acres.  He  married  Sarah  du  Trieux,  of 
New  Amsterdam,  daughter  of  Philip  and 
Jaqueline  (Noiret)  du  Trieux.  His  fifth 
son,  Philip  de  Forest,  moved  to  Albany  after 
his  marriage  to  Tryntje  Kip,  and  served  as 
high  sheriff  of  Albany  county.  The  line 
from  Isaac  and  Sarah  (du  Trieux)  de  For- 
est is  through  their  son,  David,  and  his  wife, 
Martha  (Blagge)  de  Forest;  their  son, 
David  (2),  and  his  wife,  Abigail  de  Forest ; 
their  son,  Elihu  and  his  wife,  Rachel  (Lam- 
bert) de  Forest;  their  son,  Benjamin,  and 
his  wife,  Mary  (Burlock)  de  Forest;  their 
daughter,  Caroline,  and  her  husband,  Ezra 
Thompson  Gale ;  their  son,  Edward  Court- 
land,  and  his  wife,  Mary  Warren  (Thomp- 
son) Gale;  their  children,  Alfred  Warren, 
Harold  de  Forest,  Marie  Carolyn,  and  Kath- 
arine Gale,  of  the  eighth  generation  of  the 
de  Forests  in  New  York  and  the  ninth  Gale 
generation  in  New  England  and  New  York. 
Ezra  Thompson  and  Caroline  (de  Forest) 
Gale  were  the  parents  of  seven  children:  i. 
Alfred  de  Forest,  born  October  8,  1845,  ^'^^ 
March  30,  1877.     ^^  'S  to  his  memory  that 


the  Gale  Alcove  was  given  to  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  by  his  parents. 
2.  Eliot  Thompson,  died  young.  3.  Benja- 
min Herbert,  died  young.  4.  Mary  de  For- 
est, married  John  Clatworthy,  of  England, 
and  they  are  both  deceased.  5.  Margaret 
Eliza.  6.  Edward  Courtland,  of  further 
mention.  7.  Caroline  de  Forest,  married, 
January  17,  1888,  S.  Alexander  Orr,  of 
Troy,  New  York,  who  died  December  2, 
1908.  She  married  (second)  Frederick  A. 
von  Bernuth,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City. 

(VIII)  Edward  Courtland  Gale,  son  of 
Ezra  Thompson  and  Caroline  (de  Forest) 
Gale,  was  born  in  Troy,  New  York,  October 
28,  1861.  After  preparation  at  Troy  Acad- 
emy and  St.  Johns  School,  Ossining,  New 
York,  he  entered  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, whence  he  was  graduated.  Civil  En- 
gineer, class  of  1883.  His  father's  failing 
health  and  subsequent  death  prevented  the 
son  from  following  his  profession.  Ezra 
Thompson  Gale  died  July  4,  1887,  and  since 
that  year,  Edward  C.  Gale  has  most  ably 
carried  forward  the  banking  and  manufac- 
turing interests  with  which  his  father  was 
officially  connected,  the  most  important  be- 
ing the  Eagle  Square  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  South  Shaftsbury,  Vermont,  of 
which  he  was  formerly  president.  He  is 
also  (1921)  president  of  the  Albany  &  Ver- 
mont Railroad  Company ;  vice-president  of 
the  Rensselaer  &  Saratoga  Railroad  Com- 
pany ;  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Troy  & 
Greenbush  Railroad  Company ;  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Saratoga  &  Schenectady  Rail- 
road Company ;  trustee  of  the  Troy  Savings 
Bank,  (1888-1921);  trustee  of  the  United 
National  Bank,  of  Troy,  (1888-1921). 

For  eight  years,  Mr.  Gale  was  an  active 
member  of  Arba  Read  Steamer  Company, 
No.  I,  of  Troy,  and  for  ten  years  was  con- 
nected with  the  Sixth  Separate  Company  of 
the  New  York  National  Guard.  In  1898  he 
was  captain  of  Company  A,  Second   New 
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York  Infantry,  United  States  Volunteers, 
retaining  command  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  resigning  December  30, 
1898.  He  is  president  of  the  Troy  Citizens' 
Corps,  a  veteran  member  of  the  Naval  and 
Military  Order  Spanish-American  War ; 
veteran  member  of  The  Military  Order  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States ;  The 
Army  League ;  The  Navy  League ;  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans ;  vice-president  of 
Troy  Public  Library ;  member  of  New  York 
Genealogical  &  Biographical  Society;  Gro- 
lier  Club ;  the  Troy  Club ;  and  the  college 
fraternity,  Delta  Phi.  In  politics  he  is  an 
Independent  Republican,  and  in  religious 
faith  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  Troy. 

Mr.  Gale  married,  April  24,  1888,  Mary 
Warren  Thompson,  daughter  of  John  I.  and 
Mary  Mabbett  (Warren)  Thompson,  of 
Troy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gale  are  the  parents  of 
four  children  :  i.  Alfred  Warren,  born  Jan- 
uary 2,  1892;  educated  at  Troy  Academy, 
St.  Mark's  School,  Southboro,  Massachu- 
setts, Williams  College,  A.  B.,  class  of  1914, 
Harvard  Law  School,  LL.B.,  class  of  1922. 
2.  Harold  de  Forest,  born  January  18,  1896; 
educated  at  Troy  Academy,  St.  Mark's 
•school,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  and 
during  the  War  of  1917,  served  as  lieutenant 
in  Aviation  Corps  of  the  United  States 
army.  3.  Marie  Carolyn,  educated  at  Mrs. 
Hamblin's  Private  School,  Emma  Willard 
School,  of  Troy,  and  Miss  Bennett's  School 
of  Liberal  and  Applied  Arts  at  Millbrook, 
New  York;  married,  October  15,  1921,  Har- 
old Edward  Coughlin,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  J.  Coughlin,  of  Passaic,  New  Jer- 
sey; Mr.  Coughlin  educated  at  Pawling 
School  and  Williams  College;  member  of 
Delta  Psi  fraternity,  now  in  the  cotton  busi- 
ness at  La  Grange,  Georgia.  4.  Katherine, 
educated  in  Miss  Hamblin's  School,  Emma 
Willard  School,  Miss  Hall's  School,  Pitt.s- 
field,  Massachu.setts,  and  Miss  Holmquist's 
School  at  New  Hope,  Pennsylvania. 


THE  CORNING  FAMILY, 

Ancestral   History. 

There  were  five  American  generations  of 
the  Corning  family  prior  to  Erastus  Corn- 
ing, the  founder  of  this  branch  of  the  fam- 
ily in  New  York  State,  a  branch  which  has 
attained  the  distinction  of  being  the  most 
important  of  all. 

Erastus  Corning,  son  of  Bliss,  son  of  Ne- 
hemiah,  son  of  Joseph,  son  of  Ensign  Sam- 
uel Corning,  was  one  of  the  great  men  of 
his  period,  and  a  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  his  State.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
thirty-fifth,  thirty-seventh  and  thirty-eighth 
congresses,  and  sat  in  that  national  body 
during  the  entire  period  of  the  Civil  War. 
With  other  members  of  the  Peace  Conven- 
tion, held  in  1861,  he  was  in  favor  of  honor- 
able concessions  being  made  to  the  South, 
but  when  an  opposite  policy  prevailed,  he 
gave  of  his  means,  his  influence  and  his  per- 
sonal exertion  to  the  task  of  preserving  the 
Union.  He  saw  the  Constitution  and  the 
law  vindicated,  and  "rejoiced  that  the  heart 
of  the  Nation  beat  and  throbbed  in  a  united 
body  politic."  To  his  public  spirit  and  vi- 
sion a  great  deal  of  railroad  development 
was  due,  and  as  the  first  president  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  he  laid  broad 
and  deep  the  foundation  for  the  present 
greatness  of  the  "Central  System."  Iron 
works,  rolling  mills,  banks,  railroads,  ships 
and  canals  sprang  into  being  during  his  con- 
nection with  the  business  world  and  during 
his  reign  as  railroad  executive,  and  he  was 
a  most  important  factor  in  the  development 
and  prosperity  of  New  York  and  adjacent 
states. 

His  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  were 
in  harmony,  his  principles  sound  and  com- 
pelling, and  he  was  held  in  highest  respect  in 
legislative,  commercial  and  business  circles. 
He  was  modest,  claimed  no  merit,  assumed 
no  importance,  and  accomplished  the  ends 
he  sought,  not  through    his    great    wealth 
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alone,  but  through  his  moral  strength,  his 
manliness  and  his  sterling  character.  He 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  name  which  will 
ever  live  in  New  York  history,  and  when 
he  passed  from  the  stage  of  life  a  son,  Eras- 
tus  (2)  Corning,  was  ready  and  did  receive 
his  mantle.  So,  too,  his  sons  were  prepared 
for  responsible  position,  and  in  Parker  and 
Edwin  Corning  of  Albany,  the  eighth  Amer- 
ican generation  is  worthily  represented  in 
the  business  world. 

Corning  is  a  word  derived  from  the 
French  name  De  Cornu,  "horn  of  a  hunter," 
the  English  transition  being  Cornus,  then 
Corning.  The  ancient  Corning  arms  showed 
the  horn  of  the  hunter  counterchanged  on 
the  shield,  divided  per  fess  and  gules,  with 
the  motto,  "Crede  Cornu."  Comings 
fought  with  Cromwell,  and  when  the  Stuarts 
returned  to  the  throne  of  England,  some  of 
them  came  to  New  England. 

The  first  Corning  in  New  England  was 
Ensign  Samuel  Corning,  born  in  161 6,  who 
was  admitted  a  freeman  of  Beverly,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1 641.  The  line  from  Ensign 
Samuel  Corning  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Corning,  is  through  their  only  son,  Samuel 
(2)  Corning,  and  his  wife,  Hannah  (Bach- 
eldor)  Corning;  their  son,  Joseph  Corning, 
who  settled  in  Preston,  Connecticut,  and  his 
wife,  Rebecca  (Woodbury)  Corning;  their 
son,  Nehemiah  Corning,  and  his  second 
wife,  Freeborn  or  Freelove  (Bliss)  Corn- 
ing ;  their  son,  Bliss  Corning,  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution,  and  his  wife,  Lucinda  (Smith) 
Corning;  their  son,  Erastus  Corning,  the 
founder  of  this  branch  in  New  York,  and 
his  wife,  Harriet  (Weld)  Corning;  their 
son,  Erastus  (2)  Corning,  and  his  second 
wife,  Mary  (Parker)  Corning;  their  sons, 
Parker  and  Edwin  Corning,  of  Albany,  New 
York. 

Hon.  Erastus  Corning,  of  the  sixth  Amer- 
ican generation,  was  born  in  Norwich,  Con- 
necticut, December  14,  1794,  and  died  April 
8,  1872.    At  the  age  of  thirteen,  in  1807,  he 
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left  Norwich,  going  to  Troy,  New  York, 
and  becoming  a  clerk  in  the  hardware  store 
of  an  uncle,  Benjamin  Smith,  who  on  his 
death  several  years  later,  left  the  young  man 
the  bulk  of  his  fortune.  In  March,  1814, 
being  then  twenty  years  of  age,  he  left  Troy 
and  located  in  Albany,  where  in  1816  he  be- 
came a  partner  in  the  firm,  John  Spencer  & 
Company,  a  firm  which  later  became  Eras- 
tus Corning  &  Company.  In  addition  to  a 
hardware  store  in  Albany,  the  firm  owned 
and  operated  nail,  iron  works  and  rolling 
mills  near  Troy,  known  as  the  Albany  Iron 
Works,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  pros- 
perous concerns  in  New  York  State.  In 
1833  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
New  York  State  Bank;  in  1833  president 
of  the  Utica  &  Schenectady  Railroad  Com- 
pany, continuing  its  head  until  1853,  when 
it  was  merged  with  the  road  now  known  as 
the  New  York  Central ;  in  1834  president  of 
the  Albany  City  Bank.  At  the  first  election 
of  the  directors  of  the  New  York  Central, 
Erastus  Corning  was  elected  president  of 
the  company,  a  highly  important  office, 
which  he  held  for  eleven  years.  During  his 
presidency  the  St.  Marie  Falls  ship  canal, 
connecting  Lake  Superior  with  the  lower 
lakes,  was  built,  and  other  great  improve- 
ments inaugurated  and  many  of  them  com- 
pleted. He  was  a  director  in  many  railroads 
and  corporations,  continuing  active  until  his 
health  failed  and  he  went  abroad,  April  8, 
1872. 

A  Democrat  in  the  strictest  sense,  Mr. 
Corning  both  honored  and  was  honored  by 
his  party.  He  was  elected  alderman  of  Al- 
bany in  1828;  chosen  regent  in  1833,  and 
for  thirty-nine  years  was  a  member  of  the 
board  and  vice-chancellor  ;  mayor  of  Albany 
in  1834-1837;  elected  State  Senator  in  1842, 
serving  four  years ;  delegate  to  Democratic 
National  conventions  of  1848  and  1852 ; 
elected  to  Congress  in  1856,  and  again  in 
1861  and  1863,  serving  in  all  six  years  with 
distinction. 
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Erastus  Corning  married,  March  lo,  1819, 
Harriet  Weld,  of  Roxbury,  born  July  31, 
1794,  a  woman  of  intelligence  and  culture,  a 
fitting  mate  for  such  a  man.  They  were  the 
parents  of  five  sons,  as  follows :  Benjamin 
Smith,  deceased ;  John  Spencer,  died  in 
childhood;  Erastus  (2),  of  further  men- 
tion ;  Joseph  Weld,  deceased ;  Edwin  W., 
born  September  4,  1836. 

Erastus  (2)  Corning,  son  of  Erastus  (i) 
and  Harriet  (Weld)  Corning,  was  born  in 
Albany,  New  York,  June  16,  1827,  and  died 
there,  August  31,  1897.  He  was  well  edu- 
cated, finishing  at  Union  College,  now  Uni- 
versity, and  began  his  business  career  un- 
der the  masterly  direction  of  his  honored 
father,  whose  pride  it  was  that  he  had  a 
son  who  could  take  his  place  and  carry  for- 
ward his  plans.  The  young  man  succeeded 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Albany  Works,  and 
was  president  of  the  Albany  City  National 
Bank,  the  Albany  City  Savings  Institution, 
Rural  Cemetery  Association,  director  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  and  interested 
in  a  score  of  enterprises  of  importance  not 
noted. 

Mr.  Coming's  home  was  a  beautiful  farm 
two  miles  south  of  Albany,  and  there  he  had 
blooded  stock  of  several  kinds  in  abundance, 
including  fine  horses.  Flowers  were  his 
passion,  however,  and  his  success  with 
orchids  was  remarkable.  His  conservatories 
were  filled  with  the  rare  and  beautiful,  his 
collection  of  Phaloenopsis  rivaled  by  but  one 
in  the  entire  world.  He  donated  valuable 
land  for  a  site  for  All  Saints  Cathedral.  Al- 
bany, and  was  ever  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church.  His  generosity 
included  churches,  schools  and  public  im- 
provements, and  he  was  the  friend  of  every 
good  cause.  He  was  an  ardent  Democrat, 
but  had  no  desire  for  office,  being  reluctant 
to  abandon  his  business  for  the  uncertain 
and  often  un.satis factory  honors  of  the  po- 
litical arena.  He  was,  however,  a  presiden- 
tial elector  in  1884.  and  an  alderman  of  Al- 
bany. 


Erastus  (2)  Corning  married  (first)  in 
1850,  Gertrude  Tibbetts,  who  died  in  1869, 
leaving  a  son,  Erastus  (3),  who  on  account 
of  ill  health  could  not  take  active  part  in  the 
coming  enterprises.  He  lived  in  a  world  of 
art  and  nature,  took  special  delight  in  the 
Corning  observatories,  and  traveled  much 
in  search  of  health.  He  was  a  most  lovable 
man,  and  with  his  friends,  his  books,  pic- 
tures and  flowers,  sought  compensation  for 
the  life  of  activity  denied  him ;  a  member  of 
Fort  Orange  Club.  Erastus  (3)  Corning 
married  Grace  Fitz  Randolph  Schenk,  of 
Brooklyn,  and  they  were  the  parents  of 
Erastus  (4)  Corning,  who  became  an  emi- 
nent physician  of  Albany.  Erastus  (2) 
Corning  married  (second),  in  1873,  Mary 
Parker,  daughter  of  Amasa  J.  Parker,  law- 
yer, circuit  judge,  vice-chancellor,  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  legislator,  regent,  con- 
gressman, and  Democratic  candidate  for 
governor  of  New  York  in  1866,  and  his 
wife,  Harriet  Langdon  (Roberts)  Parker. 
His  features  are  preserved  in  stone  on  one 
of  the  capitals  of  the  grand  stairway  in  the 
State  Capitol.  Erastus  (2)  and  Mary 
(Parker)  Corning  were  the  parents  of  three 
children :  Parker,  a  sketch  of  whom  fol- 
lows; Harriet  Weld,  married  F.  W.  Rawle; 
and  Edwin  (see  sketch  on  following  pages). 


CORNING,  Parker, 

Manufacturer,  Financier. 

Parker  Corning,  eldest  son  of  Erastus  (2) 
Corning  and  his  second  wife,  Mary  (Park- 
er) Corning,  was  born  in  Albany,  New 
York,  January  22,  1874,  and  there  yet  re- 
sides. He  was  educated  in  Albany  Boys' 
Academy,  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  1891,  and  Yale  University,  A. 
B.,  class  of  1895.  He  was  then  admitted  to 
the  Corning  business  circles,  and  with  James 
W.  Cox  organized  the  Albany  Felt  Com- 
])any  to  manufacture  paper  makers  felts. 
He  was  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the 
coniijany   until   January    i,    1918,    when    he 
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succeeded  to  the  presidency.  The  company 
is  an  important,  substantial  one,  worthy  of 
the  best  Corning  traditions.  Mr.  Corning 
is  first  vice-president  of  the  New  York  State 
Bank;  trustee  of  the  Mechanics  and  Farm- 
ers' Savings  Bank ;  first  vice-president  of 
the  Ludlum  Steel  Company ;  president  of  the 
Bishop,  Friedman  &  Burdstom  Company ; 
trustee  of  the  Albany  Rural  Cemetery  As- 
sociation. These  are  his  chief  business  en- 
gagements, but  he  has  other  interests  of 
importance  in  Albany  and  elsewhere. 

The  Corning  connection  with  the  State 
National  Bank  began  in  1834  with  the  elec- 
tion of  Erastus  ( i )  Corning  as  president, 
both  his  grandsons,  Parker  and  Edwin  Corn- 
ing, now,  eighty-six  years  later,  serving  on 
the  board  of  directors.  Parker  Corning  is 
a  member  of  the  Fort  Orange  and  Country 
clubs  of  Albany,  and  the  University  Club  of 
New  York  City.  He  is  a  vestryman  of 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  and  interested  in 
church  and  social  activities. 

Parker  Corning  married,  October  31, 
1910,  Anna  Cassen,  and  they  are  the  parents 
of  a  daughter,  Mary  Parker  Corning. 


CORNING,  Edwin, 

Business  Man,  Leader  in  Politics. 

Edwin  Corning,  younger  of  the  two  sons 
of  Erastus  (2)  and  Mary  (Parker)  Corn- 
ing, was  born  in  Albany,  New  York,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1883,  and  there  has  passed  his 
years.  He  was  educated  in  Albany  Boys' 
Academy,  Groton  School,  Groton,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Yale  University,  A.  B.,  class 
of  1906.  He  at  once  entered  business  life, 
and  has  for  more  than  a  decade  been  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  the  Ludlum 
Steel  Company,  of  Watervliet,  New  York, 
serving  first  as  secretary-treasurer,  now 
(1920)  president.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
New  York  State  National  Bank ;  a  trustee 
of  the  Albany  Savings  Institution  ;  treasurer 
of  the  Albany  Felt  Company  ;  and  otherwise 


interested  in  Albany  enterprises.  The  Lud- 
lum Steel  Company  has  prospered  under 
his  management,  and  he  ranks  with  the 
ablest  of  Albany's  younger  business  men. 

Inheriting  the  strong  Democratic  opinions 
of  his  grandfather,  politics  have  always  pos- 
sessed an  attraction  for  Edwin  Corning,  and 
he  has  always  been  a  worker  for  party  suc- 
cess. After  a  hard  contest  for  the  distinc- 
tion of  party  leadership,  he  gained  the  covet- 
ed honor  in  1920,  being  the  party  choice.  He 
is  a  member  and  ex-president  of  the  Fort 
Orange  Club,  and  a  member  of  the  Albany 
Country  Club,  the  Yale  Club  of  New  York 
City,  the  Down  Town  Association,  of  that 
city,  Graduates'  Club  of  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, and  the  Elizabethan  Club  of  New 
Haven. 

Edwin  Corning  married,  November  25, 
1908,  Louise  Maxwell,  daughter  of  Allen 
and  Ellen  (Blackmar)  Maxwell.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Corning  are  the  parents  of :  Erastus 
(5)  Corning,  born  October  7,  1909;  Louise, 
Harriet,  and  Edwin,  Jr.,  the  latter  born 
September  26,  1919. 


PAYN,  Louis  P., 

Noted  Political  Leader. 

To  the  men  now  living  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  candidacy  of  General  Grant  for 
a  third  term  as  president,  there  is  magic  in 
the  number  "306"  that  awakens  in  theni 
memories  of  one  of  the  most  exciting  pohti- 
cal  contests  of  the  many  which  have  beert 
fought  within  the  Republican  party.  One  of 
that  immortal  band  of  "306"  was  Louis  F. 
Payn,  of  New  York,  and  with  them  he 
stood  solidly  for  General  Grant  on  the  first, 
last,  and  every  ballot  taken.  The  "306"' 
went  down  in  defeat,  carrying  with  them  the 
life-long  ambition  of  James  G.  Blaine  to  be 
president  of  the  United  States,  but  they 
made  a  record  for  devotion  to  a  losing  cause, 
never  equalled  in  party  records,  as  the  med- 
al struck  in  their  honor  testifies.    That  con- 
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vention  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1880,  and  Louis  F.  Payn,  a  dele- 
gate from  New  York  State,  was  then  a  man 
of  forty-five  years  of  age,  who  had  sat  in 
every  Republican  National  Convention  since 
1864.  He  was  long  a  power  in  New  York 
State  politics,  and  until  the  years  became 
exceedingly  heavy  was  elected  a  delegate  to 
every  Republican  National  Convention, 
there  probably  not  being  a  man  living  in 
the  State  whose  record  equalled  Mr.  Payn's 
'as  a  national  delegate.  Yet  he  never  sought 
elective  political  office  of  any  importance, 
but  did  hold  and  ably  fill  many  responsible 
appointive  State  offices.  This  was  not  due 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Payn  was  not  strong 
with  the  voters,  for  he  was,  and  during  his 
long  connection  with  the  politics  of  the 
State  he  made  the  political  fortunes  of  many 
men  high  in  public  life,  and  was  still  a  pow- 
er at  an  age  when  most  men  are  labeled 
"superannuated."  Although  he  gave  much 
time  to  politics  and  to  the  public  service, 
Mr.  Payn  is  an  alert,  able  business  man,  and 
has  never  lost  his  interest  upon  the  indus- 
tries which  he  founded  and  controlled.  He 
Ss  a  native  son,  born  in  Columbia  county, 
liis  lifetime  home. 

(I)  The  history  of  the  ancestors  of  Louis 
F.  Payn  begins  with  Stephen  Paine,  who 
with  wife  Rose  and  three  children  came  to 
New  England  in  the  ship  "Diligent,"  of 
Ipswich,  England,  in  1638.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  proprietors  of  Rehoboth  and  there 
held  many  offices.  He  died  in  August, 
1679,  his  will  being  among  the  earliest  re- 
corded in  the  State  House,  Boston.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Stephen,  born  in 
England  in  1629,  son  of  Rose  Paine,  his 
first  wife,  who  died  January  20,  1660. 

(II)  Stephen  (2)  Paine  settled  first  with 
his  father  in  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  mov- 
ing to  Rehoboth  about  1643,  there  becoming 
a  landholder,  and  served  in  King  Philip's 
War  under  Major  Bradford.  He  married 
Anne  Chickcring,  who  survived  him,  and 
among  their   children   was   a   son   Samuel, 


with  whom  the  history  of  the  family  in  Con- 
necticut begins. 

(III)  Samuel  Paine  was  born  in  Reho- 
both, Massachusetts,  May  12,  1662,  and  died 
in  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  May  11,  1735. 
He  was  a  wealthy  man  for  his  day,  and 
held  many  town  offices  in  Woodstock.  He 
married  (first),  December  16,  1685,  Anne 
Peck,  of  Rehoboth,  eldest  daughter  of  Dea- 
con Samuel  Peck,  and  granddaughter  of 
Joseph  Peck,  who  came  in  the  "Diligent." 
Sarah  (Hunt)  Peck,  mother  of  Anne 
(Peck)  Paine,  was  a  daughter  of  Peter 
Hunt,  and  granddaughter  of  Enoch  Hunt, 
the  founder  of  his  family  in  New  England. 
The  next  line  of  descent  is  Stephen  (3). 

(IV)  Stephen  (3)  Paine,  born  June  21, 
1699,  married,  in  1727,  in  Pomfret,  Con- 
necticut, Sarah  Leach,  and  they  were  the 
parents  of  a  son  Stephen  (4). 

(V)  Stephen  (4)  Paine  married  Anna 
Bushnell,  and  in  1773  moved  from  Wood- 
stock to  what  is  now  Hinsdale,  Berkshire 
county,  Massachusetts.  He  cleared  and  cul- 
tivated a  farm  there,  his  land  being  just 
south  of  the  old  Boston  and  Albany  turn- 
pike, the  place  then  being  known  as  Pigeon- 
field.  In  his  branch  of  the  family,  the  name 
was  spelled  either  Payne  or  Payn.  Among 
the  children  of  Stephen  and  Anna  (Bush- 
nell) Paine  was  a  son,  Ebenezer  Leach 
Payn,  as  he  spelled  his  name. 

(VI)  Ebenezer  Leach  Payn  was  born  in 
Andover,  Connecticut,  September  21,  1762, 
and  in  1774,  moved  with  his  parents  to 
Pigeonfield,  Massachusetts.  Owing  to  the 
illness  of  his  father  in  1776,  Ebenezer  L. 
Payn  shouldered  a  rifle  in  his  stead,  and 
served  with  credit  in  several  important  mili- 
tary operations.  He  married,  May  12,  1783, 
Keziah  Kenny,  born  in  New  Milford,  Con- 
necticut, June  18,  1766.  They  settled  in  that 
part  of  Hinsdale  known  as  the  North 
Woods,  about  two  miles  from  the  center  of 
the  town.  Their  eighth  son  and  ninth  child 
was  Judge  Elijah  Payn. 

(VII)  Judge   Elijah   Payn   was  born   in 
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Hinsdale,  Massachusetts,  in  1806,  and  died 
in  Hudson,  New  York.  He  taught  school, 
studied  law  at  night  for  two  years,  and 
afterwards  practiced  in  Chatham  and  Hud- 
son, and  was  surrogate  of  Columbia  county. 
Judge  Payn  married  Rachel  Dunspaugh. 
They  were  the  parents  of  a  son,  Louis  Fris- 
bie  Payn. 

(VIH)  Louis  Frisbie  Payn  was  born  in 
Ghent,  Columbia  county.  New  York,  but 
early  in  life  Chatham  in  the  same  county 
became  the  family  home.  He  was  educated 
in  Chatham  schools,  and  there  began  busi- 
ness life  in  the  office  of  his  father,  a  lawyer, 
this  continuing  for  six  months,  then  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  manufacture  of  pa- 
per. He  was  variously  employed  until  1872, 
when  he  built  a  paper  mill  in  Chatham, 
which  he  operated  until  1890,  solely  in  the 
manufacture  of  straw  paper.  In  1890  he 
added  machinery  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
and  began  the  manufacture  of  box  board. 
His  interests  widened  with  the  years,  and  he 
became  heavily  interested  in  manufacturing 
in  New  York,  oil  development  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  silver  mining  in  Colorado.  In 
the  manufacturing  field  he  was  president  of 
the  Stony  Brook  Box  Board  Mills,  and  in 
oil  development  president  of  the  Louis  F. 
Payn  Company  of  West  Virginia.  Ener- 
getic and  able,  he  succeeded  in  his  undertak- 
ings, and  through  his  own  efforts  secured  a 
fortune  which  in  later  years  enabled  him  to 
surrender  the  burdens  of  management,  and 
retire  to  a  life  of  comfortable  ease  at  his 
home  in  Chatham,  New  York. 

Mr.  Payn's  interest  in  politics  began  wijh 
the  formation  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
he  became  an  ardent  supporter  of  its  princi- 
ples. He  was  a  delegate  from  New  York 
to  the  National  Convention  of  the  party, 
and  for  half  a  century  sat  as  a  delegate  in 
every  National  Convention.  He  was  never 
a  candidate  for  office  himself,  but  held  by 
appointment  the  following  offices:  Deputy 
sheriff   of    Columbia   county,   January    28, 


1856;  Harbor  master,  port  of  New  York, 
1866;  United  States  Marshall,  Southern  dis- 
trict, New  York  State,  1877,  appointed  by 
President  Grant ;  .State  Superintendent  of 
Insurance,  February  2,  1897-January  21, 
1900,  appointed  by  Governor  Black.  He 
wielded  strong  influence  in  his  district,  and 
is  one  of  the  strong  men  of  the  party,  wise 
in  counsel  and  valuable  in  the  carrying  out 
of  campaign  work.  He  did  this  purely  from^ 
love  of  the  work  and  devotion  to  party  inter- 
ests, the  mere  fact  of  being  an  office-holder 
carrying  no  weight  with  him,  as  the  record 
shows  that  he  rarely  accepted  anything  for 
himself,  but  for  his  friends  he  would  put 
forth  every  effort.  Between  his  large  busi- 
ness interests  and  his  political  activities,  Mr.. 
Payn  is  busy,  and  he  has  few  other  interests. 
He  is,  however,  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
order,  affiliating  with  Columbia  Lodge,  No. 
98,  of  Chatham,  which  for  fifty  years  has 
been  his  home. 

Mr.  Payn  married  (first),  in  1857,  Mar- 
garet Stafford,  daughter  of  John  Stafford, 
and  niece  of  General  William  J.  Worth,  of 
Mexican  War  fame.  She  died  in  1898. 
Mr.  Payn  married  (second),  in  December, 
1902,  Marion  K.  Heath,  of  Albany,  New 
York. 


COCHRANE,  Aaron  Van  Schaick,. 
Supreme  Conrt  Jnstice. 

The  rise  of  Aaron  V.  S.  Cochrane  from 
the  novice  in  the  law,  admitted  to  the  New 
York  bar  in  1881,  to  a  seat  on  the  Supreme 
Court  Bench  of  the  Empire  State  twenty 
years  later, is  an  enlightening  comment  on  his 
ability  and  learning.  More  than  twenty  years 
on  the  Supreme  Court  Bench,  1901-1922,  has. 
added  to  the  high  estimate  in  which  this  em- 
inent jurist  is  held  by  his  fellow-citizens,  his 
brethren  of  the  bar,  and  his  associates  of 
the  bench.  When  his  term  expired  in  191 5, 
he  was  chosen  to  succeed  himself  for  a  sec- 
ond term  of   fourteen  years  and  re-desig- 
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nated  justice  of  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  third  department.  There 
were  stepping  stones  along  these  twenty 
years  of  upward  striving,  1881-1901,  which 
gave  the  ambitious  young  man  breathing 
spells  and  vantage  ground,  and  these  were 
successively  used  until  a  seat  in  the  National 
House  of  Representatives  was  his  for  two 
terms..  From  Congress  to  the  Supreme 
Court  Bench  of  his  native  State  was  his 
next  step,  and  there,  at  that  goal  of  the  am- 
bitious lawyer,  he  has  spent  two  decades  of 
an  earnest,  purposeful  life,  giving  from  his 
learning  and  his  talents  the  service  of  a 
strong  body  and  a  well  matured,  well  stored 
mind. 

Judge  Cochrane  traces  paternally  from 
John  Cochrane,  his  grandfather,  who  came 
from  County  Down,  Ireland,  to  the  United 
States  in  1824.  Through  his  mother,  Bar- 
bara (Van  Schaick)  Cochrane,  whose  maid- 
en name  he  bears.  Judge  Cochrane  traces  to 
one  of  the  old  Dutch  settlers  of  the  Hudson 
Valley.  In  that  locality  they  became  prom- 
inent, and  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  citi- 
zenship have  not  dimmed  the  prestige  of  the 
name. 

John  Cochrane,  after  coming  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  1824,  settled  in  Vermont,  where 
he  engaged  in  farming.  Later  he  drifted 
over  the  line  into  Canada,  where  he  resided 
until  losing  his  life  by  accidental  drowning. 

Francis  Cochrane,  son  of  John  Cochrane, 
was  born  in  Alburg,  Grand  Isle  county, 
Vermont,  about  thirty-two  miles  north  of 
Burlington.  After  the  death  of  his  father 
he  came  again  to  the  United  States  from 
Canada,  and  located  in  Greene  county,  New 
York.  He  married  Barbara  Van  Schaick, 
and  became  a  farmer  in  Coxsackie,  a  vil- 
lage of  Greene  county,  on  the  West  bank  of 
the  Hudson,  twenty-two  miles  south  of  Al- 
bany. They  were  the  parents  of  five  chil- 
dren :  Helena,  Roberta,  Francis,  John  E.,  a 
physician ;  and  Aaron  Van  Schaick,  of  fur- 
ther mention. 


Aaron  Van  Schaick  Cochrane,  son  of 
Francis  and  Barbara  (Van  Schaick)  Coch- 
rane, was  born  in  Coxsackie,  Greene  county. 
New  York,  March  14,  1858.  He  obtained 
his  preparatory  education  in  the  public 
schools  and  Claverack  Academy,  graduating 
from  the  academy  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years.  He  passed  from  the  Academy  to 
Yale  University  whence  he  was  graduated 
A.  B.,  class  of  1879,  ranking  high  in  class 
scholarship.  The  law  was  his  goal,  and  in 
1879  he  became  a  student  in  the  office  of 
Andrews  &  Edwards,  of  Hudson,  New 
York,  and  at  the  same  time  taught  in  Hud- 
son Academy.  In  1881  he  was  admitted  to 
the  New  York  bar,  and  the  same  year  he  be- 
gan the  practice  of  law  in  Hudson.  Early  in 
his  career  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
Chancellor  Hawver,  which  was  dissolved  in 
1890,  and  a  new  association  formed  with 
William  M.  Brownell,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  firm,  Brownell  &  Cochrane,  Mr.  Coch- 
rane practiced  until  his  election  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  Bench  about  a  decade  later. 

During  these  twenty  years  of  professional 
life,  1881-1901,  Mr.  Cochrane,  who  had  cast 
in  his  lot  with  the  Republican  party,  took  a 
deep  interest  and  active  part  in  public  af- 
fairs. During  1887-88  he  was  police  jus- 
tice, appointed  by  the  Common,  Council 
of  Hudson  ;  in  1890-92  was  district  attorney 
of  Columbia  county,  elected  as  the  nominee 
of  the  Republican  party.  For  several  of 
these  years  he  had  been  secretary  of  the 
Columbia  County  Republican  Committee ; 
and  his  voice  was  a  potent  one  in  party  coun- 
cils. He  was  the  successful  candidate  of 
his  party  for  Congress  from  the  Nineteenth 
New  York  district  in  1896,  was  reelected  in 
1898,  and  sat  as  a  member  of  the  Fifty-fifth 
and  Fifty-sixth  Congresses,  1897-1901.  In 
November,  1901,  he  was  elected  a  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  Third 
District,  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years,  and 
was  assigned  by  Governor  Higgins  to  the 
Appellate   Division.     At  the  expiration  of 
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his  term  in  1915,  Judge  Cochrane  was  elect- 
ed to  succeed  himself  as  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  by  the  unanimous  action  of 
the  RepubUcan,  Democratic,  Progressive, 
and  Prohibition  parties,  and  was  reassigned 
by  Governor  Whitman  to  the  Appellate  Di- 
vision of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  subse- 
quently was  designated  by  Governor  Miller 
as  Presiding  Justice  of  that  Court.  This  last 
election  by  the  substantially  unanimous  ac- 
tion of  the  electorate  will  carry  him  to  the 
age  of  constitutional  retirement,  December 
31,  1928.  In  business  he  is  a  trustee  of 
Hudson  City  Savings  Institution,  and  a  di- 
rector and  the  vice-president  of  The  Farm- 
ers' National  Bank  of  Hudson ;  in  fra- 
ternity affiliated  with  Lodge  and  Chapter  of 
the  Masonic  order  and  with  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks ;  in  religious 
faith,  with  the  Reformed  church,  all  these 
memberships  being  held  in  Hudson,  New 
York,  where  he  started  his  professional 
career  forty  years  ago  (1881),  and  which 
has  ever  since  been  his  legal  residence  and 
his  home. 

Judge  Cochrane  married,  October  10, 
1882,  Margaret  M.  Hawver,  daughter  of 
William  H.  and  Margaret  Hawver,  of  Tagh- 
kanick.  New  York.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Coch- 
rane are  the  parents  of  two  children,  Mar- 
garet R.  and  Francis  A.  Margaret  R.  was 
graduated  from  Wellesley  College  in  the 
class  of  1910.  She  married  and  resides  in 
Hudson,  New  York,  and  has  one  son, 
Charles  C.  Ferris.  Francis  A.  was  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  University  in  the  class  of 
1914,  and  is  at  present  connected  with  the 
Bankers'  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
City. 

Representing  worthy  legal  attainments 
conscientiously  and  impartially  applied  to 
the  ends  of  right  and  justice.  Judge  Coch- 
rane's  career  has  inspired  public  confidence, 
and  under  this  general  endorsement  his  judi- 
cial labors  have  been  faithfully  performed. 


EDWARDS,  Samuel, 

Lawyer,    Jnrist. 

Among  the  jurists  of  a  generation  past 
who  spent  long  and  useful  lives  in  upholding 
the  finest  traditions  of  the  legal  profession 
and  the  judiciary.  Judge  Samuel  Edwards 
held  honored  place.  Regarded  from  many 
angles  and  valued  by  as  many  standards,  his 
life  was  a  beneficial  one  and  well  lived,  for 
his  personal  worth  was  attested  by  the  loyal 
and  steadfast  friendship  of  large  numbers 
of  his  associates,  his  fairness  and  justice  on 
the  bench  proved  by  the  rarity  of  reversals 
of  his  decisions  by  higher  authority,  and  the 
popular  belief  in  his  fitness  for  office  demon- 
strated by  the  unanimity  of  his  support  in 
candidacy  for  any  position  within  the  pub- 
lic gift. 

Judge  Edwards  was  a  descendant  of  Alex- 
ander Edwards,  a  native  of  Wales,  who 
came  to  the  Massachusetts  Colony  in  1640, 
settling  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

Judge  Edwards  was  a  grandson  of  Henry 
Edwards,  a  farmer  of  Ballston,  Saratoga 
county.  New  York,  who  was  born  April  24, 
1758,  died  December  8,  1846.  Henry  Ed- 
wards married,  April  14,  1791,  Sally  Baker, 
born  August  27,  1769,  died  August  7,  1851. 

Deacon  Samuel  Edwards,  son  of  Henry 
and  Sally  (Baker)  Edwards,  was  born  in 
Charlton,  Saratoga  county.  New  York,  July 
20,  1800,  and  died  in  Schenectady,  New 
York,  June  i,  1895.  He  was  a  prominent 
man  in  Ballston  Center  and  later  of  Schenec- 
tady. In  1848  he  was  elected  justice  of  the 
peace  in  Saratoga,  reelected  in  1852.  He 
was  a  farmer,  merchant,  and  shoe  manu- 
facturer, rated  as  a  successful  man  in  all 
his  undertakings.  He  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  church,  which  he 
served  as  deacon.  He  married,  November 
28,  1824,  Ruth  L.  Rogers,  born  in  Charlton, 
May  22,  1800,  died  September  12,  1873, 
daughter  of  John  Rogers,  born  March   17, 
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1768,  died  June  19,  1852,  and  his  wife,  Sar- 
ah (Wilson)  Rogers,  born  June  19,  1769, 
died  August  24,  1847.  Children  of  Deacon 
Samuel  Edwards,  born  in  Saratoga  county, 
New  York:  i.  Henry  Sanford,  born  Au- 
gust 18,  1825,  died  in  Schenectady,  March 
12,  1903 ;  married  Elizabeth  Butterfield.  2. 
John  M.,  born  July  22,  1827,  died  in  Pough- 
keepsie,  New  York,  June  24,  1901  ;  married 
and  left  issue.  3.  Sarah  J.,  born  July  15, 
1829,  died  February  16,  1901  ;  married  Ma- 
jor Aaron  Freeman,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War ;  no  issue.  4.  Byron,  born  August  19, 
1831.  5.  Lewis,  born  September  16,  1833; 
married  Matilda  White,  and  died  without 
issue.  6.  Ruth  A.,  born  May  14,  1836,  died 
November  29,  1890;  married  Benjamin  L. 
Conde,  and  left  issue.  7.  George  F.,  born 
February  15,  1844,  died  June  19,  1890;  mar- 
ried and  left  issue.  8.  Marietta,  born  Sep- 
tember 12,  1846;  married  William  Vischer, 
and  had  issue.  9.  Samuel,  of  whom  fur- 
ther. 

Judge  Samuel  Edwards,  son  of  Deacon 
Samuel  and  Ruth  L.  (Rogers)  Edwards, 
was  born  in  Glenville,  Schenectady  county. 
New  York,  April  24,  1839,  and  died  in  Hud- 
son, New  York,  February  16,  1912.  He  at- 
tended academic  institutions  in  Schoharie 
and  Washington  counties,  and  entered  Un- 
ion College  in  the  class  of  1862.  After  his 
graduation,  he  began  the  study  of  law  in 
Hudson,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1864.  His  first  association  was  with  S.  L. 
Magoon,  and  in  1875  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Robert  E.  Andrews  under  the  firm 
name  of  Andrews  &  Edwards.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  the  general  work  of  this  firm  in 
1887,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  from  the  Third  Judi- 
cial District,  filling  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Judge  Osborn,  of  Catskill.  In 
November,  1887,  Judge  Edwards  was  elect- 
ed to  this  same  office  for  a  term  of  four- 
teen years,  and  fulfilled  its  high  duties  with 
outstanding  ability  and  profound  legal  wis- 


dom. In  April,  1900,  he  was  designated  by 
Governor  Roosevelt  as  associate  justice  of 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  succeeding  Justice  D.  Cady  Herrick. 
His  term  expired  December  31,  1901,  and 
he  then  retired  to  private  life,  spending  his 
time  in  foreign  travel  and  in  the  studious 
pursuits  that  had  become  a  part  of  his  very 
nature  during  his  many  years  on  the  bench. 

Judge  Edwards'  deep  legal  knowledge 
and  impartial  mind  were  utilized  by  his  fel- 
low-citizens even  before  his  elevation  to  the 
bench,  and  he  was  frequently  called  upon 
by  his  legal  associates  to  serve  in  the  capac- 
ity of  referee.  His  judgments  were  almost 
without  exception  acceptable  to  the  contend- 
ing parties,  and  when  he  became  a  judge  his 
decisions,  with  hardly  a  variation,  stood  the 
test  of  higher  tribunals.  The  Columbia 
county  bar  gave  him  its  undivided  support 
throughout  his  entire  public  career,  and 
whenever  his  name  appeared  upon  a  ballot 
this  organization  voted  almost  as  a  unit  in 
his  behalf.  His  legal  record  stands  as  a 
bright  spot  in  the  annals  of  the  profession, 
and  his  long  .life  is  a  story  of  unswerving 
fidelity  to  the  highest  traditions  of  a  noble 
calling,  of  never-ceasing  devotion  to  the 
public  welfare. 

Judge  Edwards  married  (first),  October 
2,  1867,  Harriet  A.  Mellen,  who  died  July 
18,  1891.  He  married  (second)  Emma  Wil- 
lard  Peck,  daughter  of  Judge  Darius  Peck. 


NELSON,  Richard  Henry,  D.D.,  S.T.D. 
Bishop  of  Albany. 

Ordained  a  priest  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  1884,  Bishop  Nelson,  dur- 
ing the  years  1884-1913,  was  continuously 
engaged  in  the  offices  of  his  sacred  calling, 
and  in  parishes  of  importance  in  the  states 
of  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York,  gaining  eminence  as  a  learned 
theologian  and  devout  churchman.  On  May 
17,  191 3,  on  the  death  of  Rt.  Rev.  William 
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Croswell  Doane,  Dr.  Nelson  was  consecrat- 
ed Bishop  of  Albany,  the  second  to  hold  that 
high  office.  He  brought  to  the  Episcopal  of- 
fice all  the  necessary  attributes  of  the 
theologian  and  church,  and  in  addition  a 
practical  mind  coupled  with  sound  judg- 
ment, and  has  sought  to  encourage  the  ap- 
plication of  business  principles  to  church  af- 
fairs. One  result  has  been  the  administra- 
tion of  the  funds  of  the  diocese  through 
trust  companies  under  all  possible  safe- 
guards. 

As  a  churchman.  Bishop  Nelson  took  a 
deep  and  active  interest  in  movements  look- 
ing to  the  reunion  of  Christendom  upon  the 
foundations  of  primitive  faith  and  order, 
believing  that  those  who  seek  to  promote 
unity  with  others  must  set  an  example  of  it 
within  their  own  borders.  He  has  sought  to 
establish  a  strong  spirit  of  cooperation  in 
the  Episcopal  churches  of  the  city  and  dio- 
cese of  Albany.  In  this  he  has  achieved  a 
large  measure  of  success,  especially  in  the 
city  of  Albany,  where  the  Episcopal  church 
works  as  a  unit  for  the  spiritual  good  of  its 
members  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. To  his  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  a  large  missionary  diocese,  which  include 
more  than  twenty  thousand  square  miles  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  add  a  deep  and  ac- 
tive interest  in  civil  and  community  affairs, 
which  has  been  time  and  again  tested  and 
proved,  and  a  fair  estimate  of  this  twentieth 
century  Knight  of  the  Cross  is  arrived  at. 

Although  strong  in  his  own  personality 
and  equipment,  it  is  an  additional  source  of 
satisfaction  to  record  the  fact  that  Bishop 
Nelson  comes  from  the  "old  stock"  of  the 
Hudson  Valley,  and  the  history  of  many  of 
the  old  Dutch  and  English  families  of  New 
York  is  the  history  of  his  ancestry.  He  is 
a  son  of  Edward  Delavan  and  Susan  Blanch- 
ard  (McDonald)  Nelson,  and  eighth  in  de- 
scent from  John  Nelson,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Nelsons  of  Westchester,  Dutchess,  and  Put- 
nam counties.    New    York.      John    Nelson 


lived  in  Flatbush,  New  York,  where  he 
married  Hendrica  Van  Vliet,  and  in  1685 
moved  to  Mamaroneck,  New  York.  His 
youngest  son,  Francis  Nelson,  lived  in 
Scarsdale,  New  York,  on  lands  which  lay 
near  the  Angevine  Farm,  where  a  hun- 
dred years  later  James  Fenimore  Cooper 
lived  and  wrote  his  first  literary  success, 
"The  Spy."  About  1733,  Francis  Nelson 
removed  to  the  highlands  of  Dutchess  coun- 
ty, where  he  purchased  a  part  of  the  Phil- 
lipse  Patent,  now  Cold  Spring-on-the-Hud- 
son. 

Bishop  Nelson's  paternal  grandniother, 
Cordelia  (Delavan)  Nelson,  was  a  daughter 
of  Nathaniel  Delavan,  who  was  one  of  the 
ten  sons  of  Timothy  Delavan,  who  are  men- 
tioned in  the  New  York  State  Archives  as 
the  "  Ten  Sons  of  the  Revolution,"  all  of 
them  having  served  in  the  war  for  American 
independence.  The  bishop  is  eighth  in  de- 
scent from  David  Pieterse  Schuyler,  brother 
of  Philip  Pieterse  Schuyler ;  ninth  in  descent 
from  Jan  Jansen  Bleecker ;  eighth  in  descent 
from  Claes  Martinse  Van  Roosevelt,  the  an- 
cestor of  Theodore  Roosevelt ;  and  sixth  in 
descent  from  Colonel  Lewis  MacDonald, 
who  lived  in  Bedford,  Westchester  county, 
New  York. 

Richard  Henry  Nelson  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  November  10,  1859.  In  the  city 
schools  he  prepared  for  college.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, class  of  1880,  and  later  was  a  stu- 
dent in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  He  pur- 
sued theological  study  at  Berkeley  Divinity 
School,  Middletown,  Connecticut,  and  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1883,  and  priest  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  1884  by  Rt. 
Rev.  John  Williams,  bishop  of  Connecticut. 
During  the  jieriod  between  his  ordination, 
1 883- 1 884,  he  was  curate  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Stamford,  Connecticut,  and  in  1884 
was  appointed  rector  of  Grace  Church, 
Waterville,  New  York,  remaining  for  three 
years.     For  ten  years,    1887- 1897,  he   was 
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rector  of  Christ  Church,  Norwich,  Con- 
necticut, and  for  seven  years,  1897-1904, 
rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  On  May  19,  1904,  he  was 
consecrated  bishop-coadjutor  of  Albany,  and 
nine  years  later,  upon  the  death  of  Rt.  Rev. 
William  C.  Doane,  became  Bishop  of  Al- 
bany, the  consecration  ceremonies  being  per- 
formed on  May  17,  191 3. 

Under  Bishqp  Nelson's  administration, 
the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Albany  has  made 
substantial  progress.  He  has  devoted  much 
time  to  the  practical  organizations  of  the 
diocese,  and  has  made  the  four  archdeacon- 
ries effective  subdivisions  of  the  work  which 
he  superintends.  The  various  funds  are 
carefully  safeguarded,  and  practical  busi- 
ness methods  prevail  in  financial  matters.  In 
civil  and  community  affairs,  he  is  active  and 
useful.  When  the  campaign  against  tuber- 
culosis was  organized  in  Albany,  Bishop 
Nelson  was  made  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  education  and  publicity,  his  associates 
on  that  committee  being :  Michael  Sullivan, 
and  Philip  Danahy,  who  represented  the 
Central  Federation  of  Labor.  Through 
that  association,  and  upon  the  bishop's  mo- 
tion, the  tuberculosis  pavilion  of  the  Central 
Federation  of  Labor  was  built  at  Kenwood 
Heights.  For  several  years  the  bishop 
served  as  vice-president  of  that  institution. 
In  August,  1910,  he  was  elected  chairman  of 
a  committee  on  arbitration  to  determine  the 
rate  of  wage  to  be  paid  to  motormen  and 
conductors  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
Traction  Company  of  Albany  and  Troy. 
The  decision  rendered  by  the  arbitrators  was 
accepted  by  both  parties  to  the  controversy, 
and  the  wage  rate  then  established  remained 
in  force  four  years. 

For  several  years  Bishop  Nelson  served 
as  a  director  of  the  Albany  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
191 1  he  offered  a  plan  for  advancing  the  in- 
terests of  the  city,  submitting  therewith  a 
five  years'  program.  The  "1916  movement" 
in  Albany  had  its  beginning  in  this  sugges- 


tion, and  Bishop  Nelson  was  made  chair- 
man of  a  general  committee  which  inaugu- 
rated many  progressive  measures.  In  1912 
he  was  compelled  by  illness  to  resign  the 
chairmanship  of  that  committee,  but  the 
work  which  he  had  begun  was  carried  for- 
ward by  other  able  and  willing  workers,  and 
the  results  are  to  be  seen  in  the  present 
growth  of  Albany  as  a  business  and  an  edu- 
cational centre. 

In  1885,  Bishop  Nelson  married  Harriet 
Schuyler  Anderson,  a  direct  descendant  of 
Philip  Pieterse  Schuyler,  and  also  tracing 
descent  from  other  families  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  1904,  Bishop  Nelson  received  from 
Trinity  College  the  honorary  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
ceived the  same  degree  from  Berkeley  Di- 
vinity School.  The  same  year  the  Universi- 
ty of  Pennsylvania  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology. 


WHEELER,  Henry, 

Financier,  Man  of  Enterprise. 

In  1914  Henry  Wheeler,  cashier  of  the 
Union  National  Bank,  of  Troy,  was  ten- 
dered a  dinner  at  the  Troy  Club  by  the  of- 
ficers and  directors  of  the  bank  in  honor  of 
his  completion  of  half  a  century  of  continu- 
ous connection  with  the  bank.  He  entered 
the  bank  a  lad  of  fourteen  years,  December 
12,  1864,  and  by  steady  application  to  his 
duties  and  absolute  fidelity  to  every  trust 
reposed  in  him  he  has  gradually  risen,  occu- 
pying every  position  in  the  service  of  the 
bank  to  president,  the  position  which  he  has 
now  held  for  many  years.  Affable,  courte- 
ous, kindly  and  helpful,  few  men  of  his  city 
hold  a  higher  position  in  the  esteem  of  their 
fellow-men  than  he.  As  a  banker  of  execu- 
tive ability  and  keen  financial  insight  he  has 
won  the  entire  confidence  of  the  public,  and 
has  acted  as  administrator  of  some  of  the 
largest  estates  in  Troy. 

The  Wheeler  family  has  figured  notably 
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in  the  history  of  Connecticut  since  the  earli- 
est years  of  the  New  Haven  Colony.  In 
1638,  Moses  Wheeler,  an  EngHshman  of 
considerable  wealth,  according  to  the  stand- 
ard of  that  period,  and  evidently  a  man  of 
weight  in  the  community,  settled  in  New 
Haven  and  was  among  the  first  to  receive 
an  allotment  of  land.  He  subsequently  set- 
tled in  Stratford,  where  he  was  a  leader  in 
public  affairs  until  his  death.  Moses  Wheel- 
er was  the  first  of  the  name  to  settle  in  Con- 
necticut, and  his  descendants  have  been  of 
more  than  passing  prominence  in  the  pub- 
lic, professional  and  industrial  life  of  the 
State.  The  English  family  of  which  Moses 
Wheeler  is  believed  to  have  been  a  member 
was  seated  in  the  County  of  Kent  four  cen- 
turies prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Pilgrims 
to  New  England.  The  name  Wheeler  is  of 
the  class  of  names  derived  from  an  occupa- 
tion, and  signifies  literally  "the  Wheel- 
wright." The  name  "Hugh  le  Welere"  ap- 
pears on  the  Hundred  Rolls  (1273),  his 
residence  in  Cambridgeshire.  The  family 
bore  arms : 

Anns — Vert,  on  a  fesse  or,  three  lions  rampant 
of  the  first. 

Crest — Out  of  a  mural  crown  or,  a  griffin's 
head  argent. 

Henry  Wheeler,  of  Troy,  New  York,  is  a 
son  of  James  Wheelock  Wheeler,  and  a 
grandson  of  George  Wheeler,  of  the  New 
Hampshire  branch  of  this  ancient  and  hon- 
orable family.  George  Wheeler  was  born 
November  2,  1782,  died  1870,  in  Troy,  New 
York.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College,  and  a  lawyer  of  great  prominence  in 
his  day.  He  married,  June  6,  1816,  Mary 
Wheelock,  born  July  15,  1788,  died  1828, 
daughter  of  James  Wheelock,  who  was  a 
son  of  Eleazer  Wheelock,  founder  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  born  in  Windham  county, 
Connecticut,  son  of  Ralph  and  Ruth  (Hunt- 
ington) Wheelock,  and  a  great-grandson  of 
Ralph  Wheelock,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge 
University,  England,  and  a  famous  preach- 


er, who  left  Shropshire,  England,  in  1637, 
settled  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  and  later 
in  Medfield,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  teaching  and  preaching.  Eleazer 
Wheelock,  a  son  of  Rev.  Ralph  Wheelock, 
was  a  captain  of  militia  during  King  Philip's 
War  and,  being  later  a  man  of  prosperity, 
left  a  sum  of  money  for  the  education  of  his 
grandson  and  namesake,  Eleazer  Wheelock, 
founder  and  first  president  of  Dartmouth 
College.  The  latter  was  a  graduate  of  Yale, 
class  of  1733,  studied  theology,  and  became 
a  teacher  and  preacher  to  the  Indians.  He 
founded  Dartmouth  College  under  a  charter 
dated  December  13,  1768,  and  confirmed  by 
King  George  a  little  later.  Later,  President 
Wheelock  took  up  his  abode  in  the  township 
of  what  is  now  Hanover,  living  in  a  hut  in 
the  woods, and  two  weeks  later  was  joined  by 
his  students  some  thirty  in  number,  who  came 
to  him  on  foot.  In  1771  there  was  a  class  of 
four,  including  the  president's  son,  John 
Wheelock,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1779, 
the  year  of  the  latter's  death.  His  second 
wife,  Mary  (Brinsmaid)  Wheelock,  was 
the  mother  of  President  John  (2)  Wheelock. 
Both  these  first  presidents  of  Dartmouth 
were  remarkable  men. 

George  and  Mary  (Wheelock)  Wheeler 
were  the  parents  of  four  children :  James 
Wheelock,  of  further  mention ;  Lucia  P., 
born  April  16,  1819;  Mary  Eliza,  born  Au- 
gust 26,  1820;  Abigail  K.,  born  July  24, 
1823. 

James  Wheelock  Wheeler  was  born  in 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  March  23,  1817, 
and  died  in  Troy,  New  York,  June  29,  1896. 
He  was  educated  in  Hanover  schools,  then 
moved  to  Brooklyn,  New  York, where  he  was 
engaged  as  a  bookkeeper  with  a  leading  mer- 
cantile house.  In  1861,  he  settled  in  Troy, 
New  York,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  shirts  and  collars  for  five 
years,  as  a  member  of  the  firm,  Wheeler, 
Colburn  &  Company.  In  1867,  he  retired 
from  active  business,  but  continued  his  resi- 
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dence  in  Troy  until  his  death,  thirty  years 
later.  He  married,  April  lO,  1849,  Mary 
Sargeant,  born  September  4,  1827,  daughter 
of  Thomas  and  Margaret  (Kingsland)  Sar- 
geant, both  of  Parsippany,  New  Jersey,  both 
parents  members  of  the  Second  Presbyter- 
ian Church,  of  Troy.  Children  :  Henry,  of 
further  mention ;  Margaret  Burt,  born 
March  i,  1852;  Edmund  S.,  born  March  8, 
1856;  James  S.,  born  February  3,  1862. 

Henry  Wheeler  was  born  in  Glenville, 
Connecticut,  February  21,  1850,  and  at  an 
early  age  moved  with  his  parents  to  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  and  in  1861  to  Troy,  New- 
York,  which  has  ever  since  been  his  home. 
He  attended  school  and  did  a  boy's  work 
around  the  shirt  factory  operated  by  his 
father  until  December  12,  1864,  when  a  lad 
in  his  fifteenth  year  he  became  office  boy  at 
the  Union  Bank,  of  Troy,  then  a  State  bank, 
now  the  Union  National  Bank.  The  years 
brought  him  just  reward  for  his  fidelity  to 
the  interests  of  the  only  institution  which 
has  ever  commanded  his  services,  and  he  re- 
views from  the  president's  chair  his  career 
from  that  day,  fifty-seven  years  ago,  when 
he  began  his  long  and  honorable  connection 
with  the  bank.  From  office  boy  he  was 
made  assistant  bookkeeper,  bookkeeper,  tel- 
ler, 1874-1897,  cashier,  1897-1915,  presi- 
dent, 1915  to  the  present,  1921. 

He  is  also  a  trustee  of  the  Troy  Savings 
Bank,  a  governor  of  Marshall  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  founders  and  for  seventeen  years 
president  of  the  Troy  Boys'  Club,  and  yet  a 
director,  treasurer  and  trustee  of  Troy  Cem- 
etery Association,  and  in  all  these  he  h^s 
been  an  untiring  worker.  He  was  for  six 
years  treasurer  of  Troy  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  is  yet  an  active  member,  partici- 
pating in  all  the  movements  conducted  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Chamber  to  aid  in 
Troy's  commercial  development.  During 
the  War  of  1917  he  took  active  part  in  the 
various  drives  and  movements  to  aid  the 
government,  and  was  most   zealous  in   his 


loyalty.  He  is  a  member  of  Troy  Lodge, 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
the  Commercial  Travelers'  Association,  and 
the  Troy  Club  and  Republican  Club.  His 
favored  church  is  the  Second  Presbyterian,, 
of  Troy. 

Henry  Wheeler  married,  January  31, 
1894,  Rebecca  Robinson,  daughter  of  John 
and  Mary  (Moore)  Robinson,  of  Troy. 

Such  is  the  life  story  of  one  of  Troy's^ 
eminent  citizens,  a  self-made  man  in  the- 
best  sense  of  the  word,  and  one  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  his  fellow-citizens  of  the 
city  to  which  he  came  a  lad  of  eleven  ye:irs,. 
in  1861.  He  has  won  his  way  to  the  high- 
est position  in  the  institution  which  he  en- 
tered in  the  lowest  position,  and  has  never 
had  a  promotion  which  was  not  fully  earned. 
In  his  work  outside  the  business  world  his- 
deepest  interest  has  been  in  boys,  and  he  has 
ever  beeen  a  strong,  unfailing  friend  of  the- 
Boys'  Club  and  long  was  its  faithful  presi- 
dent. His  life  has  been  a  worthy  one,  and 
may  encourage  every  boy  to  strive  for  ad- 
vancement, no  matter  how  lowly  placed  iru 
rank. 


GIBSON,  Charles, 

Man  of  Affairs,  Philanthropist. 

For  half  a  century,  1870-1920,  Charles 
Gibson  has  been  associated  with  the  drug 
business  in  Albany,  his  beginning  being  on 
the  last  day  of  February,  1870,  with  A.  Mc- 
Clure  &  Company.  Thirteen  years  later  he- 
was  adn-iitted  a  partner  in  the  same  business, 
and  until  the  present  he  has  guided  the  des- 
tinies of  the  large  business  which  in  1916- 
was  incorporated  as  the  Gibson-Snow  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Charles  Gibson,  president.  To 
manage  a  wholesale  drug  house,  reputed  to 
handle  a  volume  of  business  in  excess  of 
any  other  in  the  State  of  New  York,  would 
seem  a  task  to  tax  the  ability  and  endurance 
of  any  man,  yet  Mr.  Gibson  does  find  time- 
to  devote  to  other  interests,  which   in  the 
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aggregate  are  very  large.  He  neither  holds 
nor  desires  political  office,  yet  is  constantly 
laboring  in  the  cause  of  church,  charity  and 
philanthropy,  and  no  man  in  Albany  has  giv- 
en more  freely  of  his  time  and  means.  Nor 
is  this  a  matter  of  the  past ;  each  day  some 
part  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  duties  of  the  sev- 
eral positions  he  holds,  his  latest  work  being 
as  chairman  of  the  Near  East  Relief  Fund 
and  the  Inter-Church  Movement.  Mr.  Gib- 
son's birthplace  is  Delaware  county.  New 
York,  his  parents,  Rev.  David  and  Caroline 
(Mattice)  Gibson,  the  former  a  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  the  latter 
a  daughter  of  Peter  P.  Mattice,  of  Middle- 
burg,  New  York,  one  of  the  oldest  Holland 
families  of  Schoharie  county.  New  York. 

Rev.  David  Gibson  was  born  in  Pockling- 
ton,  Yorkshire,  England,  December  12, 
1823,  and  died  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York, 
February  7,  1899.  He  was  educated  in 
Yorkshire  schools,  and  there  spent  the  first 
twenty-two  years  of  his  life,  coming  to  the 
United  States  in  1845.  He  located  in  Grand 
Gorge,  Delaware  county.  New  York,  and  be- 
gan the  study  of  theology,  later  being  regu- 
larly ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Conference  of  that  church, 
and  served  as  pastor  of  many  churches,  the 
law  of  itinerancy  necessitating  frequent 
changes  of  pastors.  He  married,  in  1851,  in 
Middleburg,  New  York,  Caroline  Mattice, 
born  in  1828,  died  September  i,  1865,  in 
New  Windsor,  New  York.  They  were  the 
parents  of  four  children :  Ellen  E.,  widow 
of  George  P.  Humphrey,  of  Sidney,  New 
York,  and  mother  of  Charles  G.  Humphrey, 
of  Cobleskill,  New  York ;  Charles,  of  fur- 
ther mention ;  Eugenia,  wife  of  Charles 
Mitchell,  of  Albany,  New  York ;  Cornelia, 
deceased. 

Charles  Gibson,  son  of  Rev.  David  and 
Caroline  (Mattice)  Gibson,  was  born  in 
Davenport,  Delaware  county.  New  York, 
January  26,   1855.     In  the  district   schools 


and  under  the  tuition  of  his  honored  father 
a  good  English  education  was  obtained,  and 
the  battle  of  life  well  begun.  In  1870  he  lo- 
cated in  the  city  of  Albany,  and  began  his 
long  connection  with  the  drug  business,  en- 
tering the  employ  of  A.  McClure  &  Com- 
pany, February  28,  1870.  He  advanced 
rapidly  in  the  business,  wholesale  drugs,  and 
in  1883  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  firm, 
William  J.  Walker  being  admitted  at  the 
same  time.  The  firm  was  continued  as  A. 
McClure  &  Company  until  the  death  of 
Archibald  McClure  in  the  fall  of  1887,  and 
on  January  i,  1888,  it  became  McClure, 
Walker  &  Gibson,  William  H.  McClure  be- 
ing the  McClure  representative.  Another 
change  was  made  in  1892,  Mr.  McClure  re- 
tiring, the  other  two  partners  continuing  as 
Walker  &  Gibson.  The  business  was  con- 
ducted under  that  name  for  twelve  years, 
until  1904,  when  Mr.  Walker's  death  left 
Mr.  Gibson  sole  owner.  He  continued  the 
business,  but  under  the  old  firm  name. 
Walker  &  Gibson,  until  January  i,  1916, 
when  it  changed  to  a  corporation,  the  Gib- 
son-Snow Company,  Inc. 

Fifty  years  with  the  same  house,  in  the 
same  line,  in  the  same  city,  and  from  lowly 
place  in  a  small  company  to  the  presidency 
of  a  large  corporation,  is  Mr.  Gibson's  rec- 
ord, and  no  other  eulogy  is  needed,  nor 
could  greater  praise  be  bestowed  than  to 
state  these  facts.  The  growth  of  the  busi- 
ness in  that  same  period  has  been  constant 
and  healthy,  the  present  corporation  being 
a  merger  with  the  C.  W.  Snow  Company,  of 
Syracuse,  and  the  Gibson  Drug  Company, 
of  Rochester.  The  principal  seat  of  busi- 
ness is  in  Albany,  as  it  has  always  been,  the 
Syracuse  and  Rochester  stores  being 
branches  of  the  parent  company.  Mr.  Gib- 
son has  not  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
drug  business,  but  is  interested  in  many  Al- 
bany enterprises.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
New  York  State  National  Bank,  director  of 
the  Commerce  Insurance  Company,  director 
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of  the  Municipal  Gas  Company,  and  trus- 
tee and  vice-president  of  the  National  Sav- 
ings Bank. 

While  essentially  the  business  man  of 
large  afifairs,  Mr.  Gibson  has  for  many  years 
given  freely  of  his  time  to  the  public  insti- 
tutions of  his  city.  He  is  president  of  Al- 
bany Hospital,  trustee  of  the  Home  for 
Aged  Men,  manager  and  vice-president  of 
Albany  City  Mission,  president  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Churches  of  Albany,  president  of 
the  Methodist  .Social  Union  of  Albany, 
trustee  of  Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  treasurer  of  the  Troy  Conference, 
trustee  of  Wesleyan  University,  trustee  of 
Troy  Conference  Academy,  Poultney,  Ver- 
mont, and  connected  with  other  educational 
and  philanthropic  activities.  When  Albany 
Hospital  made  its  appeal  to  the  public  for 
$300,000  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Gibson  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
campaign.  This  was  Albany's  first  big  pub- 
lic drive  for  funds,  and  the  amount  realized 
was  in  excess  of  the  amount  asked  for,  this 
result  due  in  a  large  degree  to  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  the  committee  conducted 
the  campaign.  In  the  second  Red  Cross 
campaign  for  funds,  Mr.  Gibson  was  direc- 
tor for  this  district,  the  drive  netting  nearly 
$2,000,000.  He  was  also  in  charge  of  the 
first  drive  for  the  Salvation  Army  Fund, 
and  is  chairman  of  the  present  Near  East 
campaign  for  funds.  He  is  a  member  of 
Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
with  his  family  closely  identified  with  the 
work  of  that  church. 

On  July  12,  1883,  Mr.  Gibson  married 
Anna  E.  Walker,  who  died  November  8, 
191 1,  daughter  of  John  and  Frances  (Ginn) 
Walker,  and  sister  of  William  J.  Walker,  a 
former  business  partner  of  Mr.  Gibson.  Mrs. 
Gibson  was  a  well  known  worker  for  church 
missions  and  philanthropy,  and  for  thirty 
years  was  a  beloved  figure  among  the  de- 
voted women  to  whom  the  success  of  such 
movements  are  so  largely  due.     She  was 


treasurer  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Socie- 
ty of  the  Troy  Conference,  and  one  of  the 
board  of  managers  of  St.  Margaret's  House 
and  Hospital  in  Albany,  also  head  of  the 
primary  department  of  the  Sunday  school  of 
Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  a  con- 
gregation of  which  she  was  a  devoted  mem- 
ber for  more  than  thirty  years.  Children  of 
Charles  and  Anna  E.  (Walker)  Gibson:  i. 
William  W.,  born  in  Albany,  May  23,  1884; 
was  educated  in  Albany  grade  and  high 
schools,  Yale  University,  A.  M.,  class  of 
1906,  and  Albany  College  of  Pharmacy  (Un- 
ion University)  Ph.G.,  class  of  1909.  He 
then  formed  an  association  with  the  Walker 
&  Gibson  Drug  Company,  was  chosen  treas- 
urer in  1912,  and  in  1916,  at  the  merging  of 
the  companies,  he  became  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  Gibson-Snow  Company,  Inc.  On 
the  death  of  C.  W.  Snow  in  1918,  Mr.  Gib- 
son succeeded  him  as  vice-president  of  that 
company.  He  married,  October  13,  19 17, 
Helen  Jones,  of  Albany,  and  has  a  son,  Wil- 
liam W.,  Jr.,  born  January  19,  1919.  2. 
Mary,  educated  in  the  Albany  Girls'  Acad- 
emy, and  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  resides  at  the  family  home,  No. 
415  State  street,  Albany.  3.  Clara,  a  grad- 
uate of  Vassar  College ;  married,  March  26, 
1914,  Charles  B.  Heisler,  and  they  are  the 
parents  of:  Anna  G.,  Elizabeth  Louise,  and 
John  Edward  Heisler.  4.  Henrietta,  a 
graduate  of  Albany  Girls'  Academy  and 
Vassar  College,  and  an  honor  student  and 
member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa ;  residing  at  the 
State  street  home  with  her  father  and  sister. 
Mr.  Gibson  owns  an  estate  of  five  hun- 
dred acres  in  the  beautiful  Keene  Valley  of 
the  Adirondacks  near  Ausable  river  and 
lake.  The  summer  home  is  a  typical 
Adirondack  "camp,"  and  the  entire  tract  is 
a  succession  of  charming  gardens,  forest 
and  streams.  A  famous  trout  stream,  John's 
Brook,  runs  through  the  estate,  and  is  one 
of  its  greatest  attractions.  Mr.  Gibson  de- 
lights in  the  pleasures  of  his  mountain  home, 
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and  there,  with  his  many  guests,  caters  to 
his  love  for  automobiHng,  walking,  driving, 
fishing  and  camping.  He  is  a  genuine, 
whole-souled  American  business  man,  and 
whether  he  is  at  work  for  himself  or  for 
others,  or  is  at  play,  he  does  it  all  with  a 
hearty  will  and  gets  the  most  possible  out 
of  life.  But  not  selfishly,  for  his  good  for- 
tune is  passed  on,  and  every  blessing  he  en- 
joys he  wants  to  share  with  his  fellowmen 
less  fortunately  situated,  ,and  with  his  per- 
sonal friends  whose  name  is  legion. 


WOODHOUSE,  John  H., 

XSan  of  Enterprise. 

As  president  of  the  J.  B.  Carr  Company 
of  Troy,  New  York,  Mr.  Woodhouse  is 
head  of  a  manufacturing  business  which  has 
attained  its  present  large  proportion  through 
business  ability,  energy  and  devotion  to  its 
interests.  The  plant,  which  was  bought  in 
1912,  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  plant  of 
today,  and  there  the  manufacture  of  chains 
has  been  reduced  to  a  science.  Mr.  Wood- 
house  is  of  that  type  of  man  properly  de- 
nominated "self-made,"  and  he  has  indeed 
been  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes.  The 
success  which  he  has  attained  has  been  rich- 
ly deserved,  and  every  man  who  knows  him 
agrees  with  that  statement.  The  products 
of  the  J.  B.  Carr  Company  are  sold  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and  when  the  fact  is 
known  that  eight  years  ago  the  company 
was  about  at  its  last  gasp,  the  marvelous 
work  Mr.  Woodhouse  has  accomplished  be- 
comes apparent. 

Mr.  Woodhouse  is  a  descendant  of  an  an- 
cient English  family,  the  name  being  spelled 
Wodehouse,  Woodis,  Woodies,  Woodice, 
Woodeues,  Wooddy  and  Woodhouse,  the 
latter  form  being  prominent  in  Shrop- 
shire as  the  name  of  a  place  adjoining  Lee 
Pal-va  or  Leonard's  Lee,  which  was  in  the 
possession  of  Thomas  deLegh  in  1180.  The 
principal  tenants  on  estate  at  Woodhouse, 


seem  to  have  taken  their  family  name  from 
this  place;  about  1270  Henry  de  Wood- 
house  appears  as  a  man  of  much  importance 
in  the  county.  The  name  also  occurs  in 
York,  and  Woodhouses  and  Went  worths 
were  closely  connected.  A  Thomas  Wood- 
house  was  persecuted  for  his  religion 
and  executed  in  1573,  and  London  records 
contain  the  name  in  1618  as  merchants  of 
standing.  The  family  bore  arms,  those  of 
the  Staffordshire  family  being: 

Arms — Sable,  on  a  chevron  or,  guttee-de-sang 
between  three  cinquefoils  ermine,  a  griffin  pas- 
sant of  the  field. 

Mantling — Sable    and    or. 

Crest — Upon  a  wreath  of  the  colours,  issuing 
from  clouds,  a  cubit  arm  vested  argent,  and 
charged  with  a  cinquefoil  gules,  hand  grasping 
a  club,  all  proper. 

Motto — Agincourt. 

John  H.  Woodhouse  is  a  grandson  of 
John  Woodhouse,  of  Cradley  Heath,  South 
Stafifordshire,  England,  a  chain  manufac- 
turer, and  a  man  of  prominence  in  business, 
town  and  church.  William  Woodhouse,  son 
of  John  Woodhouse,  was  born  in  Cradley 
Heath,  South  Stafifordshire,  England,  in 
1846,  died  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  in  1908. 
He  was  educated  in  the  town  schools,  and 
when  young  began  w'orking  in  his  father's 
chain  factory.  In  January,  1882,  he  came 
to  the  United  States  and  located  in  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  becoming  there  an  employe  of 
the  New  Jersey  Iron  &  Steel  Company.  The 
year  following  (1883)  he  began  the  manu- 
facture of  chains  under  the  name  of  William 
Woodhou.se  Chain  Works,  continuing  that 
business  very  successfully  until  his  death  in 
1908.  He  became  a  man  of  proininence, 
was  well  known  in  Trenton,  and  in  England 
was  a  friend  of  the  great  English  states- 
men, Gladstone  and  Chamberlain,  having 
entertained  them  in  his  own  home.  He  was 
a  devoted  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church  (like  his  father  before  him), 
and  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Trenton 
church.     For  several  years  after  his  death 
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the  chain  manufacturing  business  which  the 
father  founded  and  developed  was  conduct- 
ed by  his  sons,  John  H.  and  Thomas  T. 
Woodhouse. 

William  Woodhouse  married  Sarah  Ann 
Troman,  daughter  of  Thomas  Troman,  born 
in  England,  and  they  were  the  parents  of 
nine  children  :  William,  Thomas  T.,  Alfred  ; 
Charles  E.,  deceased;  Emma  Jane,  Eliza- 
beth, Ann  Maria;  Rebecca,  deceased;  John 
H.,  of  further  mention. 

John  H.  Woodhouse,  son  of  William  and 
Sarah  Ann  (Troman)  Woodhouse,  was 
born  in  Cradley  Heath,  South  Staffordshire, 
England,  August  1 1,  1875,  and  there  the  first 
seven  years  of  his  life  were  passed.  In 
1882  he  was  brought  to  Trenton,  New  Jer- 
sey, by  his  parents,  and  there  he  attended 
the  public  schools  and  the  State  Normal 
School.  When  his  years  of  study  ended,  he 
learned  the  tool  maker's  trade  with  the 
Trenton  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  and  later 
took  courses  in  mechanical  engineering  and 
drawing  under  Professor  Crampton,  of 
Trenton.  Later  he  was  associated  with  his 
father  as  superintendent  of  the  chain  works 
in  Trenton,  and  after  the  latter 's  death,  he 
continued  the  business  with  his  brother, 
Thomas  T.,  imtil  1912,  when  he  moved  to 
Troy,  New  York,  having  purchased  the  J. 
B.  Carr  Company,  August  10,  of  that  year. 
The  Carr  Company  was  a  chain  manufac- 
turing company,  whose  business  had  greatly 
run  down,  Mr.  Woodhouse  taking  it  over  at 
a  time  when  its  fortunes  were  at  a  low  ebb. 
The  company  was  established  in  1865,  and 
under  the  Woodhouse  management  it  has 
taken  honorable  rank  with  similar  concerns. 
Its  business,  domestic  and  foreign,  is  large, 
and  the  J.  B.  Carr  Company  of  1921  is  a 
splendid  monument  to  the  energy,  enter- 
prise and  executive  ability  of  John  H. 
Woodhouse.  In  1896  the  company  was  in- 
corporated, and  Mr.  Woodhouse  became 
president  and  treasurer  in  1912.  He  is  a 
director   of    the    National    State    Bank,    of 


Troy,  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Company,  of 
Hoosick  Falls,  and  the  Bixine  Chemical 
Company,  of  Troy ;  member  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  in  1921 
elected  president  of  the  Troy  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  is  a  thoroughly  modern  man 
of  affairs,  interested  in  everything  that  is  of 
benefit  to  his  city. 

In  the  Masonic  order,  Mr.  Woodhouse  is 
affiliated  with  Trenton  Lodge,  No.  5,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  of  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  and  past  master  of  same ;  Three 
Times  Three  Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons ; 
Palestine  Commandery,  No.  4,  Knights 
Templar ;  and  Oriental  Temple,  Ancient 
Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine, 
of  Troy.  His  clubs  are  the  Troy,  Rotary, 
Fort  Orange  of  Albany,  and  Van  Schaick 
Island  Golf  Club.  In  church  relation  he  is 
a  member  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  Troy. 

Mr.  Woodhouse  married,  August  23, 
1898,  Anna  May  Pullen,  daughter  of  Frank 
and  Virginia  May  (Stahl)  Pullen,  her  par- 
ents residents  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Woodhouse  are  the  parents  of  two 
children :  John  S.,  born  April  29,  1900,  edu- 
cated in  Troy  schools  and  Albany  Boys' 
Academy ;  Sarah,  educated  in  the  Bennett 
School,  Millbrook,  New  Jersey. 


JERMAIN,  James  Barclay,  LL.D., 

Man  of  Broad  Philanthropy. 

That  splendid  humanitarian,  James  Bar- 
clay Jermain,  of  Albany,  a  "native  son"  and 
life-long  resident,  passed  from  earthly  view 
many  years  ago,  but  his  works  follow  him, 
and  the  monuments  he  reared  will  ever  per- 
petuate his  name  as  one  "who  loved  his  fel- 
low-men." His  memory  is  lovingly  cher- 
ished, and  in  Jermain  Memorial  Church, 
Watervliet,  New  York,  is  an  enduring  fam- 
ily monument  of  lasting  grace  and  beauty. 

James  Barclay  Jermain  was  a  son  of  Syl- 
vanus  Pierson  Jermain,  grandson  of  Major 
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John  (2)  Jermain,  who  was  a  son  of  John 
(i)  Jordan,  son  of  Jean  Jourdain,  son  of 
Ozce  Jourdain,  who  was  born  in  La  Ro- 
chelle,  France.  Ozce  Jourdain  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  (Coudres)  Jourdain,  were  Hugue- 
nots in  rehgious  faith,  and  when  his  wife 
died,  persecution  having  become  so  severe, 
Ozce  Jourdain,  with  his  son,  Jean,  fled  to 
Scotland,  just  avoiding  the  massacre  of 
Protestants  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  1685. 
Jean  Jourdain  married,  in  Scotland,  and  his 
son,  John  ( i )  Jordan,  was  the  great-grand- 
father of  James  Barclay  Jermain,  of  Al- 
bany, New  York,  the  name  becoming  Jer-' 
main  in  the  second  American  generation. 

John  ( I )  Jordan  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1729,  and  in  1755 
came  to  this  country,  settling  in  White 
Plains,  Westchester  county.  New  York. 
Two  years  later,  in  1757,  he  married  Mary 
Ann  Daniels,  of  Dutch  descent,  who  was 
born  in  New  York  in  1725.  In  1776  John 
Jordan  sided  with  the  Loyalists,  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  went  to  Nova  Scotia  (now 
New  Brunswick),  taking  his  family  with 
him  with  the  exception  of  his  son,  John  (2), 
known  as  Major  John  Jermain.  John  ( i ) 
Jordan  died  in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick, 
Canada,  in  1799,  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard there  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  the  Cathe- 
dral now  covering  their  graves. 

Major  John  (2)  Jermain,  son  of  John 
(i)  and  Mary  Ann  (Daniels)  Jordan,  was 
born  in  Westchester  county.  New  York, 
May  20,  1758.  After  the  removal  of  his 
parents  to  Nova  Scotia,  in  1776,  he  took 
the  name  of  Jermain,  and  moved  to  Sag 
Harbor,  Long  Island,  New  York,  where  he 
became  a  very  successful  business  man. 
There  is  no  official  record  extant  of  his  ser- 
vice in  the  Revolution,  but  family  tradi- 
tion says  he  did  serve  with  the  Westchester 
Militia.  During  the  secend  war  with 
Great  Britain,  1812-14,  he  was  in  command 
of  the  fort  at  Sag  Harbor,  and  won  his  rank 
of  major  in  actual  service.     He  was  one  of 


Sag  Harbor's  substantial  citizens,  public- 
spirited  and  progressive,  highly  esteemed  in 
the  community  which  was  long  his  home. 
He  died  in  Sag  Harbor,  February  17,  1819, 
leaving  a  will  which  fairly  distributed  his 
property.  Major  Jermain  married,  August 
2-],  1 781,  Margaret  Pierson,  daughter  of 
Sylvanus  and  Rebecca  (Lupton)  Pierson, 
of  Bridgehampton,  Long  Island,  grand- 
daughter of  Josiah  Pierson,  son  of  Colonel 
Henry  Pierson,  a  man  of  great  prominence 
in  the  Colony  of  New  York,  son  of  Henry 
Pierson,  son  of  Abraham  and  Christian 
(Johnson)  Pierson,  of  Middlesex,  England. 
Major  John  (2)  and  Margaret  (Pierson) 
Jermain  were  the  parents  of  nine  children, 
including  a  son,  Sylvanus  Pierson,  father  of 
James  Barclay  Jermain.  Margaret  Pierson 
Jermain,  the  ninth  child  of  Major  John 
Jermain,  married  Joseph  Slocum,  of  Syra- 
cuse, New  York,  and  their  daughter,  Mar- 
garet Olivia  Slocum,  became  the  wife  and 
later  the  widow  of  Russell  Sage,  the  New 
York  banker,  whose  great  wealth  was  left 
at  her  disposal,  and  which  she  so  wisely  dis- 
tributed. Among  her  gifts  was  The  Henry 
Pierson  High  School,  a  tribute  to  her  grand- 
parents, and  the  John  Jermain  Library,  Sag 
Harbor,  New  York. 

Sylvanus  Pierson  Jermain,  eldest  son  of 
Major  John  (2)  and  Margaret  (Pierson) 
Jermain,  was  born  January  31,  1784,  and 
died  in  Albany,  New  York,  August  20, 
i86_).  He  was  a  young  man  just  turned 
eighteen  when  he  first  came  to  Albany,  in 
the  year  1802.  He  soon  established  a  repu- 
tation for  business  ability  and  integrity,  and 
rapidly  rose  to  prominence  in  the  produce 
and  commission  business,  at  that  lime  an 
important  feature  of  Albany's  commercial 
life.  In  addition  to  his  private  business, 
which  brought  him  fortune,  he  was  closely 
connected  with  the  banking  interests  of  the 
city,  and  served  as  the  first  secretary  of  the 
Albany  Savings  Bank,  organized  in  1826, 
and  a  director  of  the  Mechanics  and  Farm- 
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ers  Bank  of  Albany.  He  was  one  of  the 
strong  men  of  Albany's  commercial  life, 
and  left  a  name  honored  and  esteemed. 
Sylvanus  P.  Jermain  married,  in  Albany, 
August  I,  1807,  Catherine  Barclay,  who  died 
January  24,  1816,  daughter  of  James  and 
Janet  (Barker)  Barclay,  natives  of  Scot- 
land. They  were  the  parents  of  five  chil- 
dren:  Janet  Elizabeth,  died  young;  James 
Barclay,  of  whom  further;  John  Pierson, 
married  Frances  Mallory,  of  Troy,  •  New 
York,  and  died  March  10,  1835,  leaving  a 
son,  Sylvanus  P.  Jermain,  since  deceased ; 
William,  died  in  infancy;  an  infant  daugh- 
ter died  three  days  after  birth. 

James  Barclay  Jermain,  second  child  and 
eldest  son  of  Sylvanus  Pierson  and  Cather- 
ine (Barclay)  Jermain,  was  born  in  Albany, 
New  York,  August  13,  1809,  and  died  at  his 
country  home  on  the  Troy  and  Albany  road, 
July  12,  1897.  His  mother  died  when  her 
son  was  but  seven  years  of  age,  and  he 
was  taken  into  the  home  of  his  uncle.  Rev. 
Nathaniel  S.  Prime,  who  saw  that  the  lad 
was  properly  prepared  for  college.  He  en- 
tered Middlebury  College  in  1824.  later  was 
a  student  at  Yale  College,  but  ill  health  in- 
terrupted his  studies,  and  he  finally  finished 
at  Amherst  College,  whence  he  was  gradu- 
ated A.  B.,  class  of  1831.  He  chose  a  pro- 
fessional career,  studied  law,  was  admitted 
to  the  New  York  bar  in  1836,  and  at  his 
father's  death  inherited  a  large  estate. 
Thenceforth  his  life  was  spent  in  the  care 
of  his  own  estate,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
those  tastes  which  distinguished  him  as  a 
man  of  broad  charity  and  religious  fervor. 
His  life  was  marked  by  an  unostentatious 
philanthropy  and  by  the  promotion  of  prac- 
tical Christianity. 

While  his  private  benefactions  were  many 
and  are  known  to  few,  there  were  several 
noble  acts  of  philanthropy  which  are  known. 
He  w-as  chief  patron  and  founder  of  the 
"Home  for  Aged  Men;"  gave  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  building,  erect- 


ed upon  a  lot  provided  by  citizens  of  Al- 
bany ;  the  Fairview  Home  for  Friendless 
Children,  near  Watervliet,  New  York,  owes 
its  existence  to  his  generosity  ;  and  he  erect- 
ed for  the  cause  he  loved  an  enduring  fam- 
ily monument,  the  Jermain  Memorial 
Church,  Watervliet.  His  only  son,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years,  just  at 
the  threshold  of  a  promising  career,  has  his 
memory  perpetuated  in  the  Barclay  Jer- 
main professorship  at  Williams  College,  the 
chair  endowed  by  his  father  as  a  memorial 
offering.  His  wisdom,  his  piety,  and  his 
practical  humanity  were  acknowledged 
everywhere,  and  in  1892  Williams  College 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

Mr.  Jermain  married,  in  1842,  Catherine 
Ann  Rice,  of  Cambridge,  New  York,  born 
February  27,  1823,  died  April  27,  1873, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Clark  and  Ann  (Hil- 
ton) Rice,  both  of  Washington  county.  New 
York.  The  family  home  which  Mr.  Jer- 
main dearly  loved  was  the  mansion  built  by 
General  Worth,  on  the  Troy  and  Albany 
road,  and  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jer- 
main from  the  first  year  of  their  married 
life,  and  where  all  their  children  were  born. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Barclay  Jermain  were 
the  parents  of  four  daughters  and  a  son. 
The  daughters  were ;  Catherine  Barclay, 
married  William  H.  McClure,  of  Albany, 
and  they  were  the  parents  of  two  children, 
Julia  Jermain  McClure,  who  died  Novem- 
ber 3,  1889,  aged  nineteen  years,  and  .A.rchi- 
bald  Jermain  McClure,  bora  in  1873;  ^^n 
Rice,  married  Rev.  Frederick  B.  Savage, 
who  died  in  1873,  leaving  a  daughter,  Kath- 
erine  Jermain  Savage,  who  married  Fred- 
erick de  Peyster  Townsend ;  Maria  Cum- 
mings,  of  Albany;  Julia  Prime,  married 
Robert  Mac  Cartee,  of  New  York  City.  The 
son  was  Barclay,  of  whom  further. 

Barclay  Jermain,  only  son  of  James  Bar- 
clay and  Catherine  Ann  (Rice)  Jermain, 
was  a  young  man  already  standing  high  in 
the  confidence  of  his  townsmen  when,   in 
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1882,  his  career  ended  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-nine  years.  He  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  fifteen  ;  a  member  of 
the  board  of  commissioners  in  charge  of  the 
building  of  the  new  Albany  City  Hall ;  at 
one  time  director  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association ;  and  interested  in  all 
that  tended  to  the  improvement  of  his  city. 
In  the  town  of  Watervliet  he  served  on  a 
committee  of  the  Taxpayers'  Association  in 
their  vigorous  and  successful  fight  for  civic 
betterment.  His  home  was  the  family  man- 
sion on  the  Albany-Troy  road  which  he 
dearly  loved.  It  was  in  memory  of  this  son 
that  the  father  endowed  a  chair  in  Williams 
College.  He  married,  in  1882,  Katharine  S. 
Thayer,  of  Troy,  New  York.  He  died  in 
the  summer  of  that  year  at  Brookwood 
Point,  near  Cooperstown,  New  York. 


MURPHY,  Edward, 

United    States    Senator,   Business   Man. 

The  career  of  Edward  Murphy  was  one 
of  most  remarkable  activity,  a  business  man 
and  public  official,  and  in  both  private  and 
public  life  his  success  was  most  pronounced. 
In  private  life  he  was  at  the  head  of  large 
corporate  interests  both  in  his  native  Troy 
and  in  outside  localities,  while  in  public  life 
he  is  remembered  as  Troy's  forceful  mayor, 
and  to  the  nation-at-large  as  United  States 
Senator,  representing  the  State  of  New 
York,  1893-1899.  His  life  was  eventful, 
although  passed  in  the  arts  of  peace  except 
when  he  ventured  into  the  political  arena. 
Four  times  the  voters  of  Troy  called  him  to 
the  mayoralty,  and  in  that  office  he  gained 
high  reputation  for  executive  ability  and 
courage  that  was  well  earned.  Certain  facts 
connected  with  his  administration  of  city 
affairs  deserve  to  be  engraved  in  letters  of 
gold. 

The  bonds  of  his  city  were  below  par 
when  he  first  assumed  office,  and  when  he 
retired  eight  years  later  they  were  at  a  pre- 


mium, and  although  he  gave  the  city  a  good 
system  of  granite  ])avement,  and  improved 
the  water  supply,  he  left  office  with  Troy 
having  a  smaller  bonded  indebtedness  than 
any  city  in  the  United  States  of  similar  size. 
Each  year  at  Christmas  time  during  his 
eight  years  in  office  he  drew  his  salary  as 
mayor  ($2,000)  and  distributed  it  among 
the  charitable  institutions  of  Troy,  regard- 
less of  creed.  At  one  time,  during  his  ab- 
sence from  the  city,  a  run  was  started  on 
the  Manufacturers'  Bank  of  Troy,  but  May- 
or Murphy,  by  pledging  his  private  fortune, 
and  aided  by  his  friends,  George  P.  Ide  and 
William  Earl,  raised  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  from  the  other  banks,  and  in 
sight  of  the  crowd  of  frightened  depositors 
carried  the  money  in  and  deposited  it.  This 
stopped  the  run  and  saved  the  bank.  An  in- 
cident which  illustrates  the  quality  of  his 
personal  courage,  as  well  as  his  spirit  of  de- 
votion to  the  principle  of  "equal  rights  un- 
der the  law,"  was  the  incident  of  an  "Or- 
ange parade"  during  the  Centennial  year, 
1876.  The  Catholics  withdrew  from  a  pro- 
posed centennial  parade  when  it  was  learned 
Orangemen  would  have  a  part,  and  made 
threats  that  there  would  be  bloodshed  if  the 
Orangemen  persisted  in  parading.  Order- 
ing out  the  entire  police  force.  Mayor  Mur- 
phy placed  himself  at  their  head  in  command 
and  led  the  Orangemen,  neither  insults  nor 
outrages  being  offered  the  paraders.  The 
city  rang  with  his  praises,  and  he  was  open- 
ly commended  for  his  just  and  courageous 
action.  These  incidents  show  the  quality  of 
the  man  and  explain  his  great  popularity. 

Edward  Murphy  was  a  son  of  Edward 
and  Mary  (Murphy)  Murphy,  his  parents 
coming  from  Ireland,  via  Canada,  and  in 
1833  locating  in  Troy,  New  York,  where 
Edward  Murphy  established  in  the  brewing 
business  and  prospered.  Edward  Murphy, 
their  only  son,  was  born  in  Troy,  New  York, 
December  15,  1834,  and  died  August  3, 
191 1.    After  courses  in  Troy  schools,  he  be- 
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came  a  student  in  St.  John's  College,  Ford- 
ham,  whence  he  was  graduated,  class  of 
1859.  In  that  year  he  became  his  father's 
assistant,  and  after  the  latter's  retirement 
the  son  formed  a  partnership  with  William 
Kennedy,  they  operating  as  Kennedy  & 
Murphy.  Later  they  incorporated  as  The 
Kennedy-Murphy  Malting  Company,  Ed- 
ward Murphy,  vice-president  and  treasurer, 
offices  he  held  until  1903,  when  he  retired 
from  active  participation  in  business.  Oth- 
er business  interests  were  with  the  Troy 
Gas  Company,  a  consolidation  of  several 
small  gas  companies  of  Troy,  effected  in 
1889,  of  which  he  was  the  first  and  only 
president  as  long  as  he  lived,  the  Manufac- 
turers' National  Bank,  of  Troy,  of  which 
he  was  vice-president ;  and  Troy  real  estate, 
in  which  he  was  heavily  interested. 

In  politics  Mr.  Murphy  was  a  Democrat, 
beginning  his  political  career  in  1859  as  del- 
egate to  the  New  York  Democratic  State 
Convention.  In  1864  he  was  elected  alder- 
man, and  for  ten  years  he  was  continually  in 
that  office.  In  1874  he  was  elected  fire  com- 
missioner, and  in  1875  mayor  of  Troy.  He 
was  elected  in  1877-79-81,  and  but  for  a 
positive  refusal  to  longer  serve  might  have 
gone  on  in  that  office  indefinitely.  He  sat 
in  many  State  conventions,  and  was  also  a 
delegate  to  several  National  conventions  of 
his  party,  including  the  Convention  of  1876 
which  nominated  Samuel  J.  Tilden  for  pres- 
ident. Four  years  later  he  ardently  sup- 
ported Mr.  Tilden  for  president,  believing 
he  had  been  wrongfully  kept  out  of  an  of- 
fice to  which  he  had  been  elected  in  1876. 
In  1882  he  voted  with  the  Rensselaer  county 
delegation  which  gave  Grover  Cleveland  the 
nomination  for  Governor  of  New  York,  and 
in  1884  supported  Roswell  P.  Flower  for 
president.  In  1888  he  voted  in  the  St.  Louis 
convention  for  the  renomination  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  and  in  1892  was  one  of  the 
four  delegates-at-large  from  New  York 
State.     His  choice  was  David  B.  Hill   for 


president,  but  he  acquiesced  loyally  in  the 
nomination  of  Grover  Cleveland.  From 
1887  until  1894,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  convention,  and  although 
both  branches  of  the  State  Legislature  were 
Republican  in  1887,  that  party  did  not  again 
elect  their  State  ticket  during  his  seven  years 
in  office,  and  when  he  retired  both  houses 
of  the  Legislature  were  Democratic.  In 
1892  he  was  the  caucus  nominee  for  United 
States  Senator  from  New  York,  to  succeed 
Senator  Hiscock,  and  was  elected  by  the 
joint  session  following.  He  took  his  seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate  at  the  extra  ses- 
sion called  by  President  Cleveland  in  March, 
1893,  and  served  a  full  term  of  six  years. 
In  1899  he  retired  from  that  office,  and  from 
active  political  life,  although  he  retained  his 
interest  in  politics  to  the  last  and  never  lost 
his  influence  nor  popularity.  He  was  that 
rare  man  in  politics  who  "always  kept  his 
promises."  Mr.  Murphy  was  a  member  of 
St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  of 
many  social,  political  and  business  organi- 
zations, clubs  and  societies  of  Troy,  Albany 
and  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Murphy  married,  in  Troy,  Julia  Dele- 
hanty,  daughter  of  Michael  and  Mary 
(Quinn)  Delehanty,  her  father  a  wholesale 
merchant  of  Troy.  Mrs.  Murphy  was  born 
in  Albany,  and  died  in  Troy  in  1907.  Sena- 
tor and  Mrs.  Murphy  were  the  parents  of 
the  following  children :  Mary,  Edward, 
Julia,  married  Hugh  J.  Grant,  one  time 
mayor  of  New  York  City ;  William  E.,  John 
J.,  Joseph  J.,  twin  with  John  J. ;  Jane  Lodge, 
Richard  C,  Helen. 


CHESTER.  Alden, 

Distinguished  Jurist. 

After  serving  a  term  of  fourteen  years  as 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  Judge  Alden  Chester  was 
doubly  honored  in  being  the  choice  of  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  conventions  for 
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renomination.  On  December  31,  1918,  hav- 
ing reached  the  constitutional  age  limit,  he 
retired  after  twenty-three  years  of  honora- 
ble service  upon  the  bench.  He  retired  with 
the  deep  respect  of  the  bench  and  bar,  and 
against  him  they  returned  the  righteous  ver- 
dict concurred  by  the  people:  "A  just  and 
upright  judge."  For  nearly  half  a  century 
Judge  Chester  has  been  connected  with  the 
bar  of  New  York  State,  and  since  the  year 
of  graduation  from  Columbia  Law  School, 
187 1,  Albany  has  been  his  home,  the  seat  of 
his  earlier  years  of  practice,  the  years  of  his 
legal  and  judicial  successes,  and  yet  the 
scene  of  his  business,  professional  and  so- 
cial activities. 

The  line  of  descent  from  Captain  Samuel 
Chester,  of  New  London,  is  through  his  son, 
John  Chester,  who  was  a  son  of  the  cap- 
tain's second  wife  Hannah.  John  Chester, 
like  his  father,  was  a  man  of  some  import- 
ance in  New  London,  active  in  State,  com- 
munity and  church  affairs.  His  wife,  Mary, 
was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Starr,  an  early 
ship  builder  of  New  London,  son  of  Samuel 
and  Hannah  (Brewster)  Starr,  his  mother, 
Hannah  (Brewster)  Starr,  a  granddaugh- 
ter of  Elder  William  Brewster,  of  the  "May- 
flower," and  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Lu- 
cretia  (Oldham)  Brewster.  The  line  fol- 
lows through  John  (2)  Chester,  son  of  John 
(i)  and  Mary  (Starr)  Chester;  through 
John  (3)  Chester,  son  of  John  (2)  and  Abi- 
gail Chester ;  through  Alden  Chester,  son 
of  John  (3)  Chester  and  his  wife  Frances, 
they  the  parents  of  Judge  Alden  Chester. 

John  (3)  Chester,  of  the  fourth  genera- 
tion, was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  his 
wife,  Frances  (Chester)  Chester,  his  cousin, 
a  daughter  of  his  uncle,  Thomas  Chester, 
son  of  John  (i)  Chester,  and  grandson  of 
Captain  Samuel  Chester. 

Alden  Chester,  son  of  John  (3)  and 
Frances  (Chester)  Chester,  was  born  in 
New  London,  Connecticut,  May  26,  1803, 
and  died  in  Westford,  Otsego  county.  New 
York,  March  4,  1857.     He  was  left  father- 


less three  months  after  his  birth,  and  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1812,  his  mother  married  Deaconi 
John  Kelso,  the  family  moving  to  West- 
ford,  New  York,  the  same  year.  Alden 
Chester  became  a  manufacturer  of  sash, 
blinds  and  doors,  and  one  of  Westford's 
most  progressive,  public-spirited  men.  He 
married  (first)  Mary  H.  Chappel,  March 
12,  1834,  who  left  a  son,  D wight  Chester, 
of  Newton,  Massachusetts.  He  married 
(second)  September  5,  1838,  Susan  Greg- 
ory Draper,  daughter  of  Sylvester  and  Su- 
key  (Bigelow)  Draper,  her  father  of  the 
seventh  generation  of  the  family  founded 
in  New  England  by  James  Draper,  of  Rox- 
bury,  Massachusetts.  Alden  and  Susan 
Gregory  (Draper)  Chester  were  the  parents 
of  three  sons :  Horace,  associated  with  his 
half-brother,  Dwight,  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness in  Massachusetts ;  Rev.  Arthur,  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,  who  died  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  November  12,  1889;  Alden  (2), 
of  further  mention. 

Alden  (2)  Chester,  son  of  Alden  (i)  and 
Susan  Gregory  (Draper)  Chester,  was  born 
in  Westford,  Otsego  county,  New  York, 
September  4,  1848.  He  attended  the  district 
school,  then  was  a  student  in  Westford  Lit- 
erary Institute,  where  he  also  taught  for  a 
time.  He  was  a  clerk  in  a  wholesale  com- 
mission house  in  New  York ;  clerk  in  a 
Westford  general  store  which  was  also  the 
post  office ;  learned  telegraphy  and  was  in 
charge  of  an  office  in  East  Worcester  for 
two  years ;  edited  a  newspaper  in  Otsego 
county.  New  York ;  was  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company  for  one 
year  in  Boston,  then  "found  himself"  and 
began  the  study  of  law,  a  lawyer  acquaint- 
ance in  Boston  being  his  first  preceptor.  In 
1869  he  entered  the  law  department  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  whence  he  was  gradu- 
ated with  honors,  class  of  1871,  being  win- 
ner of  the  prize  in  Political  Science,  one  of 
the  five  prizes  awarded  the  class,  which 
numbered  ninety-nine  members. 

The  year  of  graduation,  1871,  Mr.  Ches- 
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ter  located  in  Albany,  New  York,  there  be- 
ginning practice  with  his  cousin,  Andrew  S. 
Draper,  then  a  young  man  just  beginning 
practice,  but  later  prominent  in  the  State 
government  as  State  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. In  1876  William  S.  Paddock  was 
admitted  to  the  firm,  it  then  becoming  Pad- 
dock, Draper  &  Chester,  and  so  continuing 
until  1882,  when  Mr.  Paddock  died.  In 
1887  Mr.  Draper  withdrew  and  Mr.  Ches- 
ter continued  in  practice  alone.  In  1882- 
1885  he  served  as  assistant  United  States 
district  attorney  for  the  Northern  District 
of  New  York,  under  Martin  I.  Townsend, 
and  in  that  capacity  during  that  time  tried 
all  the  government  cases  in  different  parts  of 
the  Northern  District  of  the  State.  In  1885 
Mr.  Draper  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Alabama  claims  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  that  fact  caused  Mr.  Chester  to 
resign  his  position  and  take  charge  of  his 
private  law  business. 

Upon  his  return  to  private  practice,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  general  practice,  was  very 
successful,  and  gained  high  standing  at  the 
tar.  From  an  early  period  he  took  an  in- 
terest in  public  affairs,  his  affiliation  being 
with  the  Republican  party.  For  many  years 
he  was  secretary  of  the  Albany  County  Gen- 
eral Committee,  and  in  1874-76  was  deputy 
clerk  of  Assembly.  In  1881  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Albany  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, a  position  he  held  three  years,  serving 
the  last  year  as  president  of  the  board.  Dur- 
ing his  term  as  assistant  United  States  at- 
torney, 1882-1885,  he  completed  and  an- 
notated the  insurance  laws  of  the  State  for 
the  State  insurance  department.  From  1894 
until  1896  he  was  assistant  corporation 
counsel  for  the  city  of  Albany,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  1896  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Morton  a  member  of  the  commission 
to  prepare  a  uniform  charter  for  cities  of 
the  second  class,  a  position  he  resigned  upon 
taking  his  seat  upon  the  Supreme  Bench  of 
the  State. 


At  the  November  election,  1895,  he  was 
elected  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for 
the  Third  Judicial  District  for  a  term  ex- 
piring December  31,  1909.  Judge  Chester 
was  the  first  Republican  elected  to  the  Su- 
preme Bench  from  that  district  in  over 
thirty  years,  but  when  his  term  expired,  he 
was  the  choice  of  both  parties  to  succeed 
himself.  In  November,  1902,  he  was  desig- 
nated by  Governor  Odell  to  serve  five  years 
in  the  Appellate  Division,  Third  Depart- 
ment of  New  York,  and  re-designated  in 
November,  1907,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  by  Governor  Hughes.  On  January  i, 
1910,  Judge  Chester  retired  from  the  Ap- 
pellate Division  and  served  at  the  trial  and 
special  terms  of  the  Supreme  Court  until  he 
retired,  December  31,  1918.  He  is  special 
lecturer  on  the  Federal  Judicial  System,  Al- 
bany Law  School  (Union  University),  and 
the  author  of  "Legal  and  Judicial  History 
of  New  York,"  "Addresses  on  "Legal 
Ethics,"  "Medical  Expert  Testimony,"  and 
other  topics  ;  a  goveror  of  Union  University, 
president  of  Albany  Academy  for  Girls, 
vice-president  of  Albany  Medical  College ; 
member  and  president  in  1919  of  the  Albany 
Bar  Association ;  member  of  New  York 
State  Bar  Association,  vice-president,  1920  ; 
New  York  State  Historical  Society ;  Albany 
Institute  and  Historical  and  Art  Society, 
American  Society  of  International  Law,  and 
vice-president  of  Albany  Exchange  Savings 
Bank.  His  social  clubs  are :  The  Univer- 
sity, Albany  Burns  (former  president)  and 
Albany  Unconditional,  (vice-president, 
1920).  Because  of  his  Colonial  ancestry  he 
is  a  member  of  The  Society  of  Mayflower 
Descendants. 

Upon  his  retiring  from  the  bench  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Third  Department  an  official  referee  for  life, 
and  in  that  capacity  he  has  jurisdiction  by 
consent  of  the  parties  to  try  as  such  referee, 
any  case  in  which  the  State  is  a  party  or  in 
which  the  attorney  general  of  the  State  is 
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authorized  by  law  to  appear,  as  well  as  any 
claim  against  the  State. 

Judge  Chester  married,  October  5,  1871, 
Lina  Thurber,  daughter  of  Ezra  R.  Thurber, 
East  Worcester,  New  York,  who  died  Sep- 
tember 19,  1921.  They  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter.  Amy,  who  married  Mer- 
rick and  has  two  children :  Alden  Chester 
Merrick,  born  October  14,  1906;  Charles 
Van  Wagener  Merrick,  born  July  20,  1912. 


ROCKWELL,  Frederick  Wing, 

Noted    Hotel    Proprietor. 

Three  generations  of  Rockwells  have  been 
prominent  in  the  hotel  business,  even  the 
present  generation  having  pleasing  recollec- 
tions of  "Rockwell's  Hotel"  at  beautiful 
Luzerne-on-the-Hudson,  in  the  gateway  to 
the  Adirondacks,  twenty  miles  north  of  Sar- 
atoga. That  hostelry  in  its  palmiest  days 
was  presided  over  by  George  T.  Rockwell, 
and  was  famous  for  its  game  dinners,  its 
general  cuisine,  its  never  failing  hospitality 
and  general  atmosphere  of  friendliness  and 
good  cheer.  Before  railroads  came  to  the 
beautiful  lake  and  town  of  Luzerne,  the  ho- 
tel numbered  among  its  guests  men  of  emi- 
nence from  all  over  the  country,  and  "Rock- 
well's" was  the  objective  point  of  all  parties 
in  that  section,  whether  they  came  by  stage 
coach,  private  conveyance  from  Saratoga 
Springs,  even  then  famous,  or  in  winter  sea- 
son on  runners  with  jingling  bells.  George 
T.  Rockwell  was  the  first  of  this  family  of 
hotel  proprietors,  he  associating  with  him 
his  three  sons;  the  eldest,  Hiram  J.,  later 
was  the  popular  and  well  known  proprietor 
of  the  Lake  House,  Lake  George,  and  of 
other  hotels  of  that  section.  He  passed  an 
expert  knowledge  of  the  business  to  his 
son,  Frederick  W.  Rockwell,  of  Albany. 
"The  Ten  Eyck"  has  a  nation-wide  popular- 
ity, and  in  its  management  the  Rockwell  tra- 
ditions are  preserved  with  all  the  best  mod- 
ern ideas  of  public  entertaining. 


Frederick  W.  Rockwell  is  a  great-great- 
grandson  of  Joseph  (3)  Rockwell,  whose 
will  was  proved  in  Saratoga  county.  New 
York,  June  14,  1823.  He  was,  according  to 
both  evidence  and  tradition,  a  descendant  of 
Deacon  William  Rockwell,  through  the  lat- 
ter's  son,  John  Rockwell,  his  son,  Joseph 
Rockwell,  his  son,  Joseph  (2)  Rockwell,  his 
son,  Joseph  (3)  Rockwell,  of  the  fifth 
American  generation. 

(I)  Deacon  William  Rockwell  was  one 
of  the  deacons  of  the  church  founded  in 
New  Hospital,  Plymouth,  England,  March 
20,  1630.  Soon  afterward  he  sailed  on  the 
ship  "John  and  Mary"  with  wife,  Susannah 
(Chapin)  Rockwell,  and  after  a  passage  of 
seventy  days  landed  with  the  one  hundred 
and  forty  passengers  carried  on  the  ship  at 
Nantasket  (Hull),  May  30,  1630.  Soon  he 
moved  to  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  where 
he  was  one  of  twenty-four  to  take  the  oath 
of  fidelity  in  May,  1630.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  three  selectmen  of  the  town  and 
there  continued  until  1636,  when  he  joined 
Rev.  Mr.  Wareham's  company  (with  which 
he  had  come  from  England)  and  settled  in 
Windsor,  Connecticut.  There  he  was  a 
deacon  of  the  first  church,  and  a  leading 
man  of  the  settlement  until  his  death.  May 
15,  1640. 

(II)  John  Rockwell,  third  child  of  Dea- 
con William  and  Susannah  (Chapin)  Rock- 
well, and  their  first  born  in  New  England, 
was  born  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts, 
March  28,  1631.  He  moved  to  Stamford, 
Connecticut,  married,  and  had  a  son  Joseph 
and  daughter  Hannah. 

(III)  Joseph  Rockwell,  son  of  John 
Rockwell,  is  believed  to  be  the  Joseph  Rock- 
well who  is  named  in  a  list  of  the  voters  of 
Norwalk,  Connecticut,  in  1694.  He  died  in 
1715  or  1716,  leaving  sons:  Joseph  (2), 
Jonah,  Simeon  and  Noah. 

(IV)  Joseph  (2)  Rockwell,  son  of  Jo- 
seph (i)  Rockwell,  born  in  1708,  was  of 
Norwalk,    Connecticut,   and   died   in    1748, 
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leaving  a  son  Joseph  (3),  and  daughters 
Lydia  and  Phebe. 

(V)  Joseph  (3)  Rockwell,  son  of  Joseph 
(2)  Rockwell,  was  born  February  14,  1739- 
He  married  Sarah  Mead,  of  Ballston.  New 
York,  born  December  15,  1741.  His  will 
was  probated  in  Saratoga  county.  New 
York,  June  14,  1823.  Joseph  and  Sarah 
(Mead)  Rockwell  were  the  parents  of  two 
sons  and  a  daughter  :  i.  Ruth,  born  in  Con- 
necticut, November  29,  1763,  died  Febru- 
ary 18,  1801,  in  Milton,  Saratoga  county. 
New  York.  She  married  Uriah  Benedict, 
of  Albany,  New  York.  2.  Jeremy,  of  fur- 
ther mention.  3.  Philo,  born  January  15, 
1768,  died  in  Utica,  New  York,  August  13, 
1832 ;  he  married  Abigail  Martin,  and 
moved  from  Hadley,  New  York,  to  Mar- 
tinsburg,  same  State. 

(VI)  Jeremy  Rockwell,  eldest  son  of  Jo- 
seph (3)  and  Sarah  (Mead)  Rockwell,  was 
born  December  25,  1765,  and  died  in  Had- 
ley, Saratoga  county,  New  York,  August  14, 
1835.  He  was  a  farmer  and  builder,  and 
after  his  removal  to  Hadley  in  Saratoga 
county.  New  York,  became  a  man  of  promi- 
nence in  his  section  of  Saratoga  and  Warren 
counties.  He  was  always  called  "Judge" 
Rockwell,  and  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
first  New  York  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention.   He  married  (first), Miller, 

who  died  leaving  a  son  James,  born  Decem- 
ber 10,  1796.  He  married  (second),  De- 
cember 16,  1797,  Betsey  Bird,  born  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1 781,  died  in  Hadley,  New  York, 
July  31,  1853,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Sarah  Bird,  of  Connecticut.  Children  of 
Jeremy  and  Betsey  (Bird)  Rockwell:  1. 
Henry,  born  in  Hadley,  New  York,  Decem- 
ber 8,  1798.  2.  Harmon,  born  in  Milton, 
New  York,  April  27,  1801,  died  in  Glens 
Falls,  New  York,  September  29,  1885.  3. 
Charlotte,  born  February  19,  1803,  in  Had- 
ley, New  York,  died  there,  September  8, 
1830.  4.  Hiram,  born  in  Hadley,  February 
18,   1805,  died  there  August   15,   1807.     5. 


George  T.,  of  further  mention.  6.  Jeremy, 
born  in  Hadley,  August  8,  1809,  died  1874 
in  Luzerne.  7.  Celina,  born  February  12, 
1812,  in  Hadley,  died  in  Glens  Falls,  August 
13,  1877.  8.  Emeline,  born  July  5,  1814,  in 
Hadley,  died  there,  July  25,  1846.  9.  Caro- 
line, born  in  Hadley,  July  17,  181 6,  died 
May  30,  1840.  10.  Charles,  born  December 
18,  1818,  in  Hadley,  died  there,  August  22, 
1889.  II.  Maria,  born  October  31,  1822,  in 
Hadley,  married  A.  S.  Russell,  and  died  in 
Glens  Falls,  December  11,  1909,  the  last 
survivor  of  her  family.  12.  William  Wal- 
lace, born  July  21,  1824,  in  Hadley,  died  in 
Glens  Falls,  January  9,  1894;  was  a  State 
Senator  and  prominent  in  Republican  poli- 
tics in  Northern  New  York. 

(VII)  George  T.  Rockwell,  fifth  child 
and  fourth  son  of  Jeremy  and  Betsey  (  Bird) 
Rockwell,  was  born  in  Hadley,  a  village  in 
Saratoga  county,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sacon- 
daga  river.  New  York,  March  8,  1807,  died 
in  Luzerne,  Warren  county.  New  York,  De- 
cember 7,  1888.  He  became  prominent 
among  the  resort  hotel  men  of  the  Adiron- 
dack region,  making  his  reputation  at  Rock- 
well's Hotel  in  Luzerne,  New  York.  That 
hotel  achieved  a  wonderful  reputation  for 
its  cuisine  and  capable  management.  The 
abundance  of  fish  and  game  in  that  region 
at  that  time  was  supplemented  by  meats, 
vegetables  and  dairy  products  from  the 
Rockwell  farms,  and  the  hotel  became  fa- 
mous over  a  wide  region.  About  the  year 
1890  the  original  Rockwell's  Hotel  in  Lu- 
zerne was  burned.  Three  of  his  sons  be- 
came prominent  hotel  proprietors,  all  being 
imbued  with  the  Rockwell  spirit  of  hospi- 
tality and  friendliness. 

George  T.  Rockwell  married  in  Luzerne, 
September  12,  1831,  Eunice  Sherman  Wells, 
born  in  Cambridge,  New  York,  August  13, 
1809,  died  in  Luzerne,  June  20,  1852,  daugh- 
ter of  Nathan  A.  and  Rhoda  (Sherman) 
Wells.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Rockwell 
were  the  parents  of  eight  children,  all  born 
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in  Luzerne,  New  York:  i.  Hiram  Jeremy, 
of  further  mention.  2.  Nathan  W.,  born 
October  14,  1833,  died  July  20,  1834.  3. 
Wells  H.,  born  June  17,  1835,  died  April  25, 
1843.  4-  Charlotte,  born  February  19,  1837, 
died  January  12,  1838.  5.  Caroline  D.,  born 
December  16,  1838,  died  April  22,  1880.  6. 
George  Henry,  born  February  28,  1842.  7. 
William  Harmon,  born  June  i,  1845,  ^'^^ 
April  25,  1863.  8.  Charles  Le  Roy,  born 
March  21,  1849. 

(VIII)  Hiram  Jeremy  Rockwell,  eldest 
son  of  George  T.  and  Eunice  Sherman 
(Wells)  Rockwell,  was  born  in  Luzerne, 
Warren  county,  New  York,  July  13,  1832, 
and  died  in  Albany,  New  York,  February 
16,  1906.  After  completing  his  education  in 
Glens  Falls  Academy,  he  began  his  long  and 
successful  hotel  career  under  the  preceptor- 
ship  of  his  honored  father,  George  T.  Rock- 
well, proprietor  of  Rockwell's  Hotel,  Lu- 
zerne, New  York.  He  was  associated  with 
his  father  in  the  management  of  Rockwell's 
for  several  years,  then  in  the  summer  of 
1866  he  became  proprietor  of  the  Lake 
House  at  Lake  George,  continuing  there  for 
five  years.  He  formed  a  partnership  with 
his  brother,  Charles  Le  Roy  Rockwell,  in 
1871,  and  they  erected  in  Glens  Falls,  New 
York,  the  Rockwell  House,  which  was  first 
opened  to  the  public,  February  22,  1872.  The 
brothers  continued  the  joint  management  of 
that  hotel  for  several  years,  then  for  the 
season  of  1878  Hiram  J.  Rockwell  conduct- 
ed the  Fort  William  Henry  Hotel  at  Lake 
George.  In  the  fall  of  1878  he  became  pro- 
prietor of  the  American  House  in  Troy, 
New  York,  which  he  continued  to  conduct 
until  June,  1888,  in  addition  to  operating 
the  Wayside  Inn  and  cottages  at  Lake  Lu- 
zerne, New  York,  for  several  seasons.  In 
the  American  House  his  son,  Frederick  W. 
Rockwell,  received  the  training  which  gave 
him  the  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  hotel 
business  that  created  a  solid  foundation  for 
his    business    career    and    familiarized    him 


with  the  detail  and  practical  knowledge  of 
hotel  management  that  has  resulted  in  his 
advancement  to  the  front  rank  among  the 
successful  hotel  men  of  the  country. 

In  May,  1888,  Hiram  J.  Rockwell  became 
proprietor  of  the  Hotel  Kenmore  at  Albany, 
his  son,  Frederick  W.  Rockwell,  becoming 
its  manager  and  winning  for  that  hotel  such 
popularity  that  in  1891  it  was  enlarged  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  traveling  public. 
It  was  at  the  Kenmore,  under  Mr.  Rock- 
well's management,  that  the  first  hotel  even- 
ing dinners  were  served  in  Albany.  Realiz- 
ing when  the  famous  Delaware  House  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  January  i,  1894,  that  the 
time  had  come  to  give  Albany  a  modern  ho- 
tel in  keeping  with  the  city's  importance, 
Hiram  J. and  Frederick  W. Rockwell  then  be- 
gan the  preliminary  work  which  culminated 
in  their  organizing  the  Albany  Hotel  Cor- 
poration, which  acquired  the  Erastus  Corn- 
ing residence  on  State  street  at  the  corner 
of  Chapel,  extending  back  to  Maiden  Lane, 
upon  which  "The  Ten  Eyck"  was  built. 
This  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  old  Van 
Rensselaer  property  belonging  to  Philip  S. 
Van  Rensselaer,  who  was  mayor  of  Albany 
from  January  i,  1799,  to  1816.  His  resi- 
dence was  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Chapel 
streets,  and  this  property  figures  prominently 
in  the  early  land  transfers  of  this  noted 
Dutch  family.  In  the  spring  of  i8g8  the 
erection  of  "The  Ten  Eyck"  was  begun,  the 
hotel,  one  of  the  first  fireproof  structures 
erected  in  Albany.  James  Ten  Eyck,  a  lead- 
ing citizen  of  Albany,  and  known  through- 
out the  State  as  an  active  Master  Mason, 
was  the  first  president  of  the  Albany  Hotel 
Corporation,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Ten 
Eyck,  in  1910,  F.  W.  Rockwell  was  elected 
to  succeed  him.  On  May  14,  1899,  "The 
Ten  Eyck"  was  opened  to  the  public  under 
the  proprietorship  of  Hiram  J.  and  Freder- 
ick W.  Rockwell.  "The  Ten  Eyck,"  con- 
ducted upon  both  American  and  European 
plans,  was  Albany's  first  modern  hotel,  and 
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during  the  twenty-two  years  which  have 
passed  since  its  opening  under  Rockwell 
management,  the  house  has  acquired  a  pop- 
ularity and  patronage  extending  far  beyond 
city  or  State  limits.  Hiram  J.  Rockwell  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  State 
Hotel  Men's  Association,  and  for  several 
years  its  treasurer.  He  was  affiliated  with 
the  Masonic  order,  and  was  a  communicant 
of  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church,  of  which 
he  was  a  regular  attendant. 

Hiram  J.  Rockwell  married,  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward, New  York,  January  9,  1861,  Harriet 
Wing,  born  there,  December  18,  1835,  died 
in  Troy,  New  York,  November  22,  1881, 
daughter  of  Daniel  Wood  and  Almira  (Hig- 
by)  Wing.  Mr.  Wing  was  Fort  Edward's 
most  prominent  citizen,  and  grandson  of 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Warren  and 
Washington  counties.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rock- 
well were  the  parents  of  a  son,  Frederick 
Wing,  of  further  mention,  and  a  daughter, 
Caroline  Almira,  born  at  Lake  George,  New 
York. 

(IX)  Frederick  Wing  Rockwell,  only  son 
of  Hiram  Jeremy  and  Harriet  (Wing) 
Rockwell,  was  born  at  Fort  Edward,  New 
York,  December  29,  1863.  He  like  his  fath- 
er was  educated  at  Glens  Falls  Academy, 
and  on  completing  his  studies  began  his  long 
and  successful  career  as  a  hotel  man  under 
his  father,  then  proprietor  of  "The  Ameri- 
can House"  at  Troy,  New  York.  He  pro- 
gressed rapidly  and  was  soon  able  to  manage 
"The  American  House"  during  his  father's 
absence  on  business  connected  with  his  oth- 
er interests.  In  May,  1888,  Hiram  J.  Rock- 
well became  proprietor  of  the  "Hotel  Ken- 
more"  at  Albany,  his  son,  Frederick  W.,  be- 
ing associated  with  him  as  manager.  Later 
father  and  son  organized  the  Albany  Hotel 
Corporation  which  erected  "The  Ten  Eyck" 
on  State  street,  Albany,  and  that  hotel  was 
opened  on  May  14,  1899,  H.  J.  and  F.  W. 
Rockwell  proprietors,  they  having  acquired 
a  long  term  lease  on  the  hotel.    Jointly,  fath- 


er and  son  conducted  "The  Ten  Eyck"  un- 
til 1906,  when  Hiram  J.  Rockwell  passed 
away,  the  burden  of  management  then  fall- 
ing upon  Frederick  W.  Rockwell,  who  pur- 
chased his  father's  interest  from  the  estate. 
He  continued  sole  proprietor  and  owner  of 
the  lease  until  January,  1912,  when  The 
Ten  Eyck  Company  was  formed,  Frederick 
W.  Rockwell  being  elected  president  of  the 
company,  and  the  hotel  continued  in  opera- 
tion under  his  direction. 

"The  Ten  Eyck"  increased  in  popularity, 
and  although  the  largest  hotel  in  the  Albany 
district,  its  patronage  was  such  that  more 
rooms  were  a  necessity.  In  1915  the  Albany 
Hotel  Corporation  purchased  the  Tweddle 
building,  corner  of  State  and  North  Pearl 
streets,  razed  that  building  to  the  ground, 
and  on  its  site  erected  a  sixteen-story  addi- 
tion to  "The  Ten  Eyck."  At  this  time  many 
improvements  were  made  in  the  original 
building  which,  with  the  addition,  makes  it 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  appointed  hotels 
outside  of  New  York  City,  the  addition 
being  opened  to  the  public  in  July,  1917. 
"The  Ten  Eyck"  is  but  one  of  Mr.  Rock- 
well's many  hotel  interests,  he  being  presi- 
dent of  The  Onondaga  Company,  operating 
"The  Onondaga,"  a  large  fireproof  hotel, 
erected  under  ]\Ir.  Rockwell's  direction  in 
Syracuse,  New  York,  and  leased  by  its 
owners.  The  Onondaga  Hotel  Corporation, 
of  which  Mr.  Rockwell  is  a  director,  to  The 
Onondaga  Company.  That  hotel  was  open- 
ed to  the  public  in  August,  1910,  and  in 
1915  an  addition  of  two  hundred  rooms  was 
erected  by  the  Onondaga  Annex  Corpora- 
tion, of  which  corporation  Mr.  Rockwell  is 
also  president. 

Mr.  Rockwell  is  largely  interested  in  the 
United  Hotels  Company  of  America,  a  cor- 
poration he  aided  in  organizing,  and  of 
\\  hich  he  is  first  vice-president.  The  United 
Hotels  Company  owns  controlling  interest 
in  the  largest  chain  of  hotels  on  this  conti- 
nent,  they  being  located  principally  in  the 
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East  and  in  Canada  and  all  operated  under 
the  direction  of  this  company,  Mr.  Rockwell 
being  chairman  of  its  executive  committee, 
which  committee  directs  the  management  of 
the  entire  chain.  To  the  exacting  duties  of 
that  office  he  gives  a  great  deal  of  his  time, 
but  so  perfect  is  his  grasp  of  the  detail  of 
hotel  management  that  he  is  able  to  per- 
form with  comparative  ease  tasks  which  to 
a  less  well  equipped  and  practical  hotel  man 
would  seem  impossible.  He  is  also  a  direc- 
tor of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Albany, 
director  of  the  Albany  Garage  Company, 
trustee  of  the  Homceopathic  Hospital, 
and  interested  in  other  enterprises  of  lesser 
importance.  His  clubs  are:  The  Fort  Or- 
ange and  Albany  Country.  He  is  an  Epis- 
copalian, attending  St.  Peter's  Episcopal 
Church. 

Frederick  W.  Rockwell  married  in  Glens 
Falls,  New  York,  November  8,  1888,  Fran- 
ces L.  Conkling,  born  in  Mason  City,  Illi- 
nois, daughter  of  Philo  and  Lucy  (Taylor) 
Conkling.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rockwell  have  but 
one  child,  Harriet  Conkling,  a  student  at  St. 
Agnes  School. 


BATTERSHALL,  Walton  Wesley,  D.  D. 

Clergyman,    Autbor. 

After  a  period  of  service  as  rector  of  St. 
Peter's  Episcopal  Church,  Albany,  cover- 
ing thirty-seven  years,  1874-1911,  Dr.  Bat- 
tershall  retired  as  the  active  rector  of  the 
parish  of  which  he  wrote  in  his  fifth  annual 
report  of  his  rectorship,  September  28, 
1879: 

I  love  this  church.  Its  very  stones  with  their 
sculptured  beauty  have  become  dear  to  me.  Year 
by  year  I  have  been  drawn  to  you  more  closely  by 
the  ties  which  are  woven  in  brotherly  intercourse 
and  in  the  performance  of  my  sacred  offices; 
but  I  can  do  little,  except  you  make  me  strong 
with  your  prayers  and  your  sympathies,  and  stand 
beside  me  in  my  work. 

How  loyally  the  parish  "did  stand  beside 
him"  in  his  holy  work,  the  records  of  St. 


Peter's  during  the  next  thirty-two  years, 
(1879-1911),  revealed,  and  when  the  years 
claimed  their  due  in  191 1,  and  he  laid  aside 
the  active  work  of  a  priest  of  the  church,  his 
beloved  congregation  would  not  give  him  up 
but  retained  their  claim  upon  him  by  elect- 
ing him  rector  emeritus,  a  relation  he  held 
to  the  parish  for  nine  years,  191 1 -1920. 

In  his  report  (also  a  fifth  anniversary  ser- 
mon), from  which  a  quotation  has  been 
made.  Dr.  Battershall  said: 

A  venerable  history  has  been  granted  this 
church.  Illustrious  names  are  found  upon  its  rec- 
ords. Holy  men  have  stood  in  this  place  upon 
whose  foundations  what  little  I  can  rear  will 
seem    a    meagre   and    an    unworthy    structure. 

Dr.  Battershall  could  not  look  into  the 
future  and  see  the  full  beauty  of  the  work 
he  was  to  perform  for  St.  Peter's,  and  the 
holy  cause  for  which  it  stands,  a  work 
worthy  of  the  greatest,  and  so  satisfactory 
to  the  parish  that  a  special  service  of  song 
and  praise  was  given  in  recognition  of  the 
completion  of  its  first  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  again  in  1909  his  thirty-fifth  year  of 
honored  service  was  fittingly  celebrated. 

Rev.  Walton  Wesley  Battershall,  son  of 
Ludlow  A.  and  Eustatia  (Ward)  Batter- 
shall, was  born  in  Troy,  New  York,  Janu- 
ary 8,  1840,  and  died  March  19,  1920.  He 
was  rector  emeritus  of  St.  Peter's  Episcopal 
Church,  his  home  but  a  few  miles  from  his 
birthplace.  He  completed  the  courses  of 
preparatory  study  at  Kimball-Union  Acad- 
emy, Troy,  in  1858,  then  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege, whence  he  was  graduated  A.  B,,  class 
of  1864,  also  was  class  poet  and  a  member 
of  the  Senior  Society,  Scroll  and  Key.  He 
felt  drawn  to  the  service  of  the  church,  and 
after  graduation  from  Yale  he  began  theo- 
logical study  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
Henry  Codman  Potter,  who  later  was 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New  York.  After 
his  ordination  as  a  deacon  in  Troy,  June  16, 
1865,  he  entered  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  City,  there  pursuing 
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studies  in  divinity  until  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1866. 

The  same  year,  on  November  30,  he  was 
ordained  a  priest  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal church  by  Bishop  Horatio  Potter,  and 
assigned  to  Zion  Church,  New  York,  as  as- 
sistant pastor.  He  remained  with  Zion 
Church  for  two  years,  until  1868,  when  he 
accepted  a  call  from  St.  Thomas'  Church, 
Ravenswood,  Long  Island,  but  after  a  year 
there  was  called  to  Christ  Church,  Roches- 
ter, New  York.  He  was  the  well  loved  rec- 
tor of  Christ  Church  for  five  years,  the  par- 
ish growing  rapidly  during  that  period.  He 
was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  standing 
committee  of  the  diocese  of  Western  New 
York.  During  the  five  years  in  Rochester 
the  young  rector  made  many  friends,  and 
some  of  these  friendships  were  lifelong. 
When  the  Rev.  William  Andrew  Snively, 
rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Albany,  pre- 
sented his  resignation,  May  3,  1874,  that 
church  called  Rev.  Walton  Wesley  Batter- 
shall  from  Christ  Church,  Rochester.  He 
accepted  the  call,  and  on  September  29, 
1874,  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  and  All  An- 
gels, he  was  instituted  rector  of  St.  Peter's 
by  Bishop  William  Croswell  Doane,  who 
preached  a  memorable  sermon  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  congregation,  eighteen  cler- 
gymen being  seated  in  the  chancel. 

St.  Peter's  Church  showed  marked  ad- 
vancement in  the  years  which  followed, 
natural  causes  contributing  partly  to  this 
result,  but  the  coming  of  the  new  rector  and 
his  efforts  were  the  leading  factors  in  arous- 
ing a  spirit  of  progress  that  during  all  the 
years  of  Dr.  Battershall's  rectorship  never 
lessened.  The  first  tangible  improvement 
was  the  erection  of  a  parish  house  for  the 
Sunday  school  and  allied  purposes,  the 
corner-stone  being  laid  on  the  lot  on  the 
East  side  of  Lodge  street,  June  9,  1875,  by 
Bishop  Doane.  The  impressive  tower  de- 
signed by  Upjohn  was  completed  and  dedi- 
cated by  Bishop  Doane,  September  29,  1876, 


this  being  donated  by  the  family  of  John 
Tweddle,  a  former  senior  warden  of  St. 
Peter's.  The  chime  of  eleven  bells,  so  fa- 
miliar now  to  all  in  that  section  of  the  city, 
were  made  by  Meneely  of  West  Troy,  and 
were  dedicated,  December  25,  1876,  the  ded- 
ication of  the  completed  Parish  House  fol- 
lowing on  December  28. 

During  the  first  five  years  of  Dr.  Bat- 
tershall's rectorship,  as  shown  by  his  annual 
report  for  1879,  appeared  the  following: 

You  have  contributed  during  the  past  five  years 
for  parochial  purposes  including  the  income  from 
the  pews  and  gifts  for  the  building  of  the  Parish 
House  and  the  Memorial  Tower  and  Chimes, 
$143,874.15;  for  diocesan  purposes.  $5,927.33  ;  for 
general  subjects,  $4,983.17.  During  the  last  five 
years  there  have  been  145  baptisms,  and  140  have 
been  presented  to  the  Bishop  for  Confirmation.  I 
have  solemnized  25  marriages  and  109  burials. 

This  report  was  the  first  five  years  of  a 
pastorate  which  covered  a  period  of  thirty- 
seven  years,  and  thus  a  good  line  may  be 
obtained  as  to  the  tangible  results  of  Dr. 
Battershall's  connection  with  St.  Peter's. 

When  he  came  to  Albany  the  rectory  was 
at  the  corner  of  Maiden  Lane  and  Lodge 
street,  on  leased  land.  The  ground  adjoin- 
ing St.  Peter's  on  the  west  was  acquired  by 
purchase,  Dcember  31,  1894,  and  on  Febru- 
ary 12,  1896,  a  new  rectory  was  opened  by  a 
service  of  benediction.  That  building  was 
the  gift  of  Jesse  W.  and  Sarah  B.  Potts,  in 
honor  of  their  parents,  Jesse  Charles  and 
Eunice  (Walker)  Potts.  The  former  resi- 
dence of  Judge  Rufus  W.  Peckham,  west 
of  the  rectory,  was  also  acquired,  and  con- 
siderable land  on  Maiden  Lane  was  also 
bought  and  used  for  church  purposes.  A 
costly  new  organ  was  installed  in  the  chan- 
cel end,  choir  stalls  were  built,  a  beautiful 
memorial  altar  and  its  reredos  was  the  gift 
of  Charles  L.  Pruyn ;  a  carved  stone  pulpit 
was  presented  in  1886  as  a  Tibbett's  Me- 
morial, an  artistic  lectern  and  marble  font 
were  added,  and  through  further  solicitation 
of  Dr.  Battershall,  practically  every  window 
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throughout  the  handsome  edifice  was  trans- 
formed into  a  thing  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
skilled  workmanship.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  manifold  ways  of  the  indefatigable 
parochial  labors  of  Dr.  Battershall,  which 
will  endure  in  visual  form  as  a  memorial 
of  his  earnestness  in  his  work. 

Dr.  Battershall  was  the  author  of  a  num- 
ber of  published  books,  notable  among 
them :  "Interpretations  of  Life  and  Re- 
ligion" (A.  B.  Barnes,  1897)  ;  "Albany,  in 
Historic  Towns  of  the  Middle  State"  (G. 
P.  Putnams  Sons,  1899)  ;  and  "Introduction 
to  History  of  St.  Peter's  Church"  (1900). 
He  was  a  contributor  to  the  "North  Amer- 
ican Review,"  and  a  writer  of  force  and  vig- 
■or.  The  casual  listener  to  his  preaching 
soon  discovered  him  a  man  of  deep  learn- 
ing with  forceful  delivery,  convincing  in 
argimient,  and  very  familiar  with  the  great 
writers  of  the  ages.  His  diction  was  per- 
fect, his  policies  phrasing  most  pleasing, 
and  he  was  a  very  popular  platform  orator, 
in  demand  in  Albany  and  elsewhere  at  dedi- 
cations and  anniversaries.  He  was  diocesan 
•delegate  to  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  archdea- 
con of  Albany.  Union  University  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  D.  D.  in  1877,  and  Ho- 
bart  College  in  1888. 

On  October  13,  1864,  in  St.  Mark's 
Church,  Newark,  Wayne  county.  New  York, 
Dr.  Battershall  married  Anna  Davidson 
Williams,  born  in  Newark,  March  27,  1843, 
died  at  the  rectory,  Christ  Church,  Roches- 
ter, New  York,  September  25,  1872,  daugh- 
ter of  Fletcher  and  Ann  Eliza  (Ford)  Wil- 
liams. Four  children  were  born  to  Dr.  Wal- 
ton W.  and  Anna  Davidson  (Williams) 
Battershall:  i.  Walton  Ford,  died  in  in- 
fancy. 2.  Fletcher  Williams,  of  whom  fur- 
ther. 3.  Cornelia  Smith,  born  in  Roches- 
ter, New  York,  July  21,  1869;  married  in 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Albany,  June  10,  1896, 
Dr.  Harry  Seymour  Pearse,  of  Elmira ; 
their  children:    Anna  Williams  and  Walton 


Battershall.  4.  Anna  Davidson,  born  in  Ro- 
chester, September  20,  1872;  married,  in 
Albany,  April  27,  1900,  Russell  Agnew  Grif- 
fin, of  Orange,  New  Jersey ;  their  children : 
Anne  Griffin  and  Charles  Russell  Griffin. 

So  the  life  of  Dr.  Battershall  was  passed. 
Although  eighty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  walked  amid  the  lengthening 
shadows,  unafraid  and  unashamed,  for  he 
had  "fought  the  good  fight  and  kept  the 
faith."    All  loved  and  respected  him. 


BATTERSHALL,  Fletcher  Williams, 
Latryer,  Anthor, 

In  his  youth,  Fletcher  W.  Battershall, 
only  son  of  Rev.  Walton  Wesley  Batter- 
shall, rector  emeritus  of  St.  Peter's  Episco- 
pal Church,  Albany,  leaned  strongly  toward 
the  sciences  and  evidenced  decided  aptitude, 
but  this  was  overshadowed  by  his  love  for 
books,  his  reading  developing  strong  liter- 
ary talent.  His  love  for  books  created  a 
great  fondness  for  rare  and  beautiful  bind- 
ings, his  interest  going  so  far  as  to  lead  him 
to  devote  much  of  his  time  to  binding  books 
in  his  own  library  in  a  very  artistic  manner. 
He  is  a  lover  of  finely  bred  dogs,  enjoys 
travel  and  the  opportunity  it  gives  him  to 
enjoy  the  beauties  of  art  and  nature  at  home 
and  abroad.  His  closest  friends  are  tho.se 
of  kindred  tastes  and  attainments,  and  he  is 
held  in  high  esteem  by  his  many  friends. 

Fletcher  Williams  Battershall  was  born 
in  Ravenswood,  Long  Island,  September  29, 
1866.  He  was  taken  to  Albany,  New  York, 
by  his  father,  in  1874,  his  mother  having 
died  in  1872.  His  home  in  Albany  was  the 
rectory  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  he  was 
a  student  at  Albany  Academy  until  gradua- 
tion with  the  class  of  1884.  He  was  one  of 
the  charter  members  of  Gates  Literary  So- 
ciety, and  a  member  of  the  first  board  of 
editors  of  the  Academy  publication,  "The 
Cue."  In  the  fall  of  1884,  he  entered  Cor- 
nell  University,    remaining   two   years,   his 
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fraternity,  Kappa  Alpha.  After  leaving 
Cornell  in  1886,  he  was  employed  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  State  Engineer  at  Albany,  but 
later  he  entered  Albany  Law  School,  class  of 
1896,  and  the  year  of  his  graduation  he  was 
admitted  to  the  New  York  bar.  He  was  as- 
sociated in  practice  at  No.  100  State  street, 
with  James  Newton  Fiero,  dean  of  the  Al- 
bany Law  School,  since  1895  ;  president  of 
the  New  York  Bar  Association,  1892-1893 ; 
vice-president  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, 1895-1902;  author  of  Special  Ac- 
tions "Torts"  and  "Special  Proceedings." 
Mr.  Battershall  later  was  appointed  a  lec- 
turer at  Albany  Law  School,  now  a  depart- 
ment of  Union  University,  and  later  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  Supreme  Court  reporter.  Mr. 
Battershall  is  the  author  of  "A  Daughter  of 
This  World,"  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company, 
1893,  and  Henneman  in  England;  "Mists," 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  1894;  "Book- 
binding for  Bibliophiles" ;  "Memoirs  of 
Henry  Arnold  Peckham,  and  Rufus  W. 
Peckham,  Junior,"  1909 ;  "Domestic  Rela- 
tions," Bender  &  Company,  1910. 

Mr.  Battershall  was  married  (first)  in  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Albany,  November  9,  1897, 
by  his  honored  father,  the  officiating  clergy- 
man, Maude  Goodrich  Fiero,  daughter  of 
James  Newton  Fiero,  Dean  of  the  Albany 
Law  School.  He  married  (second)  Elmira 
Perrault,  of  Albany.  Child,  Walton  Ford 
Battershall. 


VANDER  VEER,  Albert,  M.  D.,  Ph.D., 
LL.D., 

Noted    Surgeon,    Author. 

Albert  Vander  Veer  was  born  in  Root, 
Montgomery  county.  New  York,  July  10, 
1841,  son  of  Abraham  Harris  and  Sarah 
(Martin)  Vander  Veer.  His  first  paternal 
ancestor  was  Cornelius  Janse  Vander  Veer, 
who  came  from  near  Alkmaar,  Holland,  in 
1659,  and  settled  in  Flatbush,  New  York; 
from  him  and  his  wife,  Tryntje  Gillis  (de 
Mandeville)  Vander  Veer,  the  line  is  traced 


through  their  son,  Dominicus,  and  his 
wife,  Maria  Margaretta  (Van  Orteck) 
Vander  Veer  ;  their  son  Tunis  and  his  wife, 
Alchie  (Schenck)  Vander  Veer;  their  son. 
Garret  and  his  wife,  Rachel  (Van  Couven- 
hoven)  Vander  Veer,  who  were  the  grand- 
parents of  Albert  Vander  Veer.  Tunis 
Vander  Veer  was  an  ofiicer  in  a  company  of 
Monmouth  Scouts  during  the  Revolution, 
and  at  times  acted  as  an  aide  to  General 
Washington.  Garret  Vander  Veer  moved 
to  the  Mohawk  valley,  and  was  one  of  tliose 
who  accompanied  General  Washington  in 
1780  to  subdue  the  Indians.  Abraham  Har- 
ris Vander  Veer,  father  of  Dr.  Albert  Van- 
der Veer,  was  the  founder  of  Leatherville 
(now  Rural  Grove),  New  York,  and 
erected  there  the  first  building  used  for  tan- 
nery purposes,  in  1828. 

Dr.  Vander  Veer's  ancestors  on  his 
grandmother's  side  were  also  Hollanders 
by  the  name  of  Van  Kovenhoven,  grad- 
ually abbreviated  into  Conover.  This  es- 
timable lady  lived  amidst  stirring  times  in 
our  country's  history.  When  she  was  a 
little  girl  the  battle  of  Monmouth  was 
fought  on  her  father's  farm  in  New  Jersey. 
.She  saw  the  terrible  conflict  on'  that  hot 
June  day  in  1778,  and  in  the  evening  heard 
the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  as 
they  were  gathered  and  sheltered  in  the 
house  and  outbuildings  of  her  father,  where 
she  carried  v.ater  to  the  suffering  men.  In 
after  years  she  loved  to  relate  these  remem- 
brances to  her  children  and  grandchildren, 
particularly  those  referring  to  the  meeting 
of  General  Washington  and  General  Lee. 
She  overheard  their  conversation  and  stated 
that  the  language  used  by  General  Wash- 
ington "was  not  very  nice."  This  place  of 
meeting  is  now  given  recognition  on  the 
battlefield  of  Monmouth  by  an  appropriate 
marker. 

William  Vander  Veer,  a  relative,  was  an 
officer  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  a 
surgeon  in  the  War  of   1812.     In  the  war 
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May  13,  1873.  3.  Edgar  Albert,  born  Sep- 
tember 29,  1873;  Ph.B.,  Yale,  1895;  M.  D., 
Albany  Medical  College,  1898;  physician 
and  attending  surgeon  of  Albany  Hos- 
pital ;  served  in  the  Spanish-American 
War  as  acting  assistant  surgeon,  and 
in  the  great  World  War,  1914-1918, 
with  the  rank  of  captain;  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  but 
having  a  family  and  professional  duties  at 
home  was  assigned  a  member  of  the  Medi- 
cal Advisory  Board  No.  28,  giving  a  good 
deal  of  his  time  to  the  examination  of  re- 
ferred cases ;  he  married  Harriet  Wooster. 
4.  James  Newell,  born  December  12,  1877; 
Union  University,  A.  B.,  1899;  A.  M.,  1903; 
M.  D.,  Albany  Medical  College,  1903 ;  phy- 
sician and  surgeon,  practicing  in  Albany; 
he  was  commissioned  captain  in  the  Medical 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  May  15,  1917,  was 
ordered  to  duty  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Indiana,  June  15,  1918,  becoming  an  execu- 
tive officer  in  organization  of  evacuation 
Hospital  No.  2,  and  served  at  the  front 
overseas  with  that  organization ;  he  was 
commissioned  major,  September  3,  1918, 
and  detailed  to  organize,  and  was  placed  in 
charge  of  Hospital  No.  7 ;  he  was  mustered 
out  of  the  service,  July  21,  1919,  and  re- 
turned to  the  practice  of  his  profession ;  he 
married  Ada  Holt.  5.  Albert,  Jr.,  bom  No- 
vember 28,  1879;  A-  B-  Yale,  1900;  M.  D., 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 
York  City,  1904;  now  practicing  in  New 
York  City ;  he  entered  the  service  of  his 
country  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  was 
assigned  to  duty  at  Camp  MacArthur, 
Waco,  Texas,  in  the  examination  of  re- 
cruits ;  later,  he  was  ordered  to  Fort  Snel- 
ling  to  organize  base  hospital  No.  108,  ac- 
companied that  unit  abroad,  and  was  in 
service  in  France;  he  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  major,  and  was  in  active  foreign 
service  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he 
was  mustered  out,  and  again  began  practice 
in  New  York  City;  he  married  Sylvia  De- 


Maurius.     6.  Garrett,  born   May  3,    1885, 
died  August  27,  1900. 

The  military  service  of  these  sons  of  Dr. 
Albert  Vander  Veer  brings  the  family  rec- 
ord of  service  in  all  wars,  including  the 
Revolution,  down  to  the  present,  the  service 
of  Dr.  Vander  Veer  and  his  sons  covering 
the  three  wars — Civil,  1861-1865,  Spanish- 
American,  1898,  and  the  Great  World  War, 
1914-1918 — that  their  service  has  been  the 
binding  up  rather  than  the  making  of 
wounds  but  adds  to  the  glory  of  their  ser- 
vice, for  their  sacrifice  was  great  and  their 
service    most    necessary. 


FREAR,  Charles  Wright, 

Soldier,   Merchant. 

The  business  with  which  Charles  W. 
Frear  has  been  connected  as  partner  since 
his  college  years  was  founded  in  1865  by  his 
father,  William  H.  Frear,  and  Sylvanus 
Haverly,  they  opening  a  small  dry  goods 
store  at  No.  322  River  street,  Troy,  under 
the  firm  name,  Haverly  &  Frear.  The  store 
was  opened  for  business,  March  9.  1865; 
John  Flagg  was  admitted  in  1868,  and  the 
business  removed  to  Nos.  3-4  Cannon  place 
in  Washington  Square,  the  opening  there, 
April  9,  1868,  the  firm  name,  Flagg,  Haver- 
ly &  Frear.  Mr.  Haverly  withdrew  on  Jan- 
uary 2,  1869,  leaving  the  firm,  Flagg  & 
Frear.  On  October  27,  1869,  William  H. 
Frear  bought  the  Flagg  and  all  other  in- 
terests and  became  the  sole  owner.  After 
twenty-five  years  under  his  own  name  and 
management,  Mr.  Frear  admitted  his  broth- 
er, Edwin  A.  Frear,  and  his  son,  Charles  W. 
Frear,  to  the  firm,  which  became,  May  24, 
1894,  William  H.  Frear  &  Company.  On 
December  2,  1899,  Mr.  Frear's  second  son 
was  admitted  to  the  firm  and  the  business 
still  continues  a  Frear  enterprise. 

In  1900  the  present  magnificent  steel  and 
marble  building  was  completed  at  River, 
Third  and  Fulton  streets.     It  is  considered 
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one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  country. 
This  is  now  and  long  has  been  Troy's  larg- 
est store,  is  of  the  best  type  of  the  modern 
department  store,  and  reflects  in  each  of  its 
more  than  half  a  hundred  departments  the 
wonderful  ability  and  force  of  the  man  who 
founded  and  the  men  who  in  association 
with  him  have  brought  about  the  present 
great  business.  The  story  of  this  store  is 
one  of  deep  human  interest,  and  its  founder 
would  tell  you  that  it  is  built  on  good  hard 
business  sense,  fair  play  and  knowledge  of 
the  business,  and  not  through  wonderful 
ability  or  genius.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Frear's 
is  a  business  that  is  a  monument  to  Frear 
ability,  enterprise  and  energy.  Since  the 
death  of  the  founder,  William  H.  Frear,  on 
January  12,  1917,  the  business  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  his  sons,  Charles  Wright  Frear 
and  William  Bradley  Frear,  who  are  now 
the  owners  and  proprietors,  which  insures 
"Frear"  control  for  many  years  to  come. 

Frere  is  an  ancient  Huguenot  family  of 
France,  who  after  finding  refuge  in  Eng- 
land allowed  the  name  to  take  on  the  pres- 
ent anglicized  form  Frear. 

(I)  The  first  in  this  line  to  come  to  the 
United  States  was  Joseph  Frear,  born  in 
England,  April  2,  1777.  He  came  to  Que- 
bec, Canada,  in  1814.  He  was  a  man  of 
deeply  religious  nature,  having  been  a 
church  member  from  youth.  In  Quebec,  he 
engaged  in  religious  work  among  the  sailors 
of  the  port,  helped  in  establishing  the  first 
Sunday  school  there  and  a  place  of  worship 
over  which  flew  the  Bethel  flag,  the  first 
ever  seen  in  the  harbor.  Later  he  came  to 
the  United  States,  and  for  a  time  lived  in 
New  York  City,  where  he  became  a  deacon 
and  an  elder  of  the  Broome  Street  Dutch 
Reformed  Church.  He  was  next  a  resident 
of  Ellenville,  Ulster  county.  New  York, 
there  also  serving  the  church  as  an  elder. 
In  1849  he  moved  to  Binghamton,  New 
York,  where  he  united  with  the  Congrega- 
tional church.     He  was  a  man  highly  re- 


spected and  honored  for  his  consistent,  up- 
right. Christian  life.  He  married,  in  Eng- 
land, Eleanor  Lee,  who  died  in  Bingham- 
ton, New  York,  April  17,  185 1,  aged  seven- 
ty-two years,  two  months,  sixteen  days. 

(II)  William  Frear,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Eleanor  (Lee)  Frear,  was  born  at  New 
Castle-upon-Tyne,  England,  August  i,  1816, 
and  died  in  Troy,  New  York,  February  15, 
1882.  He  accompanied  his  parents  on  all 
their  removals  to  Canada,  New  York  City 
and  Ellenville,  and  eventually  transferred 
his  home  and  business  to  West  Coxsackie, 
New  York,  there  remaining  for  forty  years. 
He  spent  his  last  years  in  Troy.  Like  his 
father,  he  was  a  devoted  Christian  from 
youth,  serving  as  deacon,  elder,  and  super- 
intendent of  the  Sabbath  school.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order  and  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  his  poli- 
tics. Republican.  William  Frear  married, 
September  3,  1839,  Deborah  Ann  Davis, 
born  July  24,  1819,  in  Coram,  Long  Island, 
died  May  5,  1898,  in  Troy,  New  York.  They 
were  the  parents  of  eight  children,  this  re- 
view following  the  career  of  William  H., 
the  first  born. 

(III)  William  H.  Frear,  son  of  William 
and  Deborah  Ann  (Davis)  Frear,  was  born 
in  West  Coxsackie,  New  York,  March  29, 
1841.  After  leaving  school,  he  became  a 
mercantile  clerk,  serving  for  two  years  in 
West  Coxsackie,  then  for  six  years  was 
clerk  for  John  Flagg  &  Company,  dry  goods 
merchants  of  Troy.  In  1865  he  started  in 
business  for  himself,  and  from  the  little 
beginning  on  River  street  the  great  Frear 
Department  Store  has  grown.  For  twenty- 
five  years,  1869-1894,  he  was  sole  owner 
and  manager,  and  during  that  period  he 
made  the  name  Frear  a  synonym  for  enter- 
prise and  energy.  He  introduced  modern 
advertising,  and  was  the  first  merchant  to 
insert  a  full  page  advertisement  in  a  Troy 
newspaper ;  he  established  a  mail  order  busi- 
ness, adopted  the  cash  system  of  making 
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purchases,  and  added  department  after  de- 
partment until  fifty-three  different  depart- 
ments were  under  one  roof.  He  was  a 
dynamo  of  energy,  and  the  great  store 
throbbed  and  thrilled  with  the  energy  of  its 
head.  He  adopted  as  his  store  motto  "Par 
ncgotiis  neque  supra"  (Equal  to  his  business 
but  not  above  it).  He  built  up  the  largest 
store  and  store  business  in  Troy,  and  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  bore  the  burden  of 
management  alone.  On  May  24,  1894,  the 
firm  of  William  H.  Frear  &  Company  was 
formed,  William  H.  Frear,  his  brother  Ed- 
win A.  Frear,  and  son  Charles  W.  Frear, 
forming  the  firm.  On  Dcember  2,  1899, 
the  founder's  second  son,  William  B.  Frear, 
was  admitted.  William  H.  Frear  became 
one  of  Troy's  largest  real  estate  owners,  and 
gave  liberally  to  charity  and  philanthropy. 
He  championed  all  forward  movements,  and 
his  wealth  has  been  a  blessing  to  many.  He 
developed  the  artistic  side  of  his  nature,  and 
his  large  and  carefully  chosen  collection  of 
the  old  masters  is  the  envy  of  connoisseurs 
in  oil  paintings.  His  home  was  the  abode  of 
cultured  taste,  and  he  passed  the  evening  of 
life  amid  the  most  beautiful  surroundings. 

William  H.  Frear  married,  in  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts,  October  27,  1863,  Martha 
Frances  Wright,  born  in  Lanesboro,  Massa- 
chusetts, daughter  of  Charles  and  Martha 
M.  (Bradley)  Wright,  a  descendant  of  an 
early  Colonial  family.  Mrs.  Frear  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  and 
of  other  organizations,  is  most  charitable 
and  hospitable,  a  lady  deeply  respected  and 
admired.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frear  were  the 
parents  of  three  sons,  all  born  in  Troy  and 
all  residents  of  that  city:  i.  Charles  Wright, 
of  further  mention.  2.  William  Bradley,  a 
graduate  of  Troy  High  School,  class  of 
1891,  second  honors;  Williams  College,  A. 
B.,  1895,  and  four  years  later,  December  2, 
1899,  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Frear  &  Company;  he  has  many 
business,    social    and    fraternal    affiliations. 


is  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 
and  member  and  trustee  of  the  Presbyterian 
church;  he  married,  February  I,  1905,  Edna 
Russell  Jayne,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York ; 
children :  Carolyn  Russell,  born  December 
5,  1905  ;  Frances  Wright,  born  November 
8,  1907;  Edna  Jayne,  born  March  23,  1910; 
Mary  Elizabeth,  born  June  5,  1914.  3.  Ed- 
win Henry. 

To  honor  the  memory  of  William  H. 
Frear,  who  died  January  12,  1917,  his  wife 
and  sons  have  given  to  the  city  of  Troy  a 
beautiful  suburban  property  for  a  city  park 
to  be  known  as  Frear  Park. 

(IV)  Charles  Wright  Frear,  eldest  son  of 
William  H.  and  Martha  Frances  (Wright) 
Frear,  was  born  in  Troy,  New  York,  Au- 
gust II,  1865.  He  there  began  his  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools,  was  a  student  at 
Mount  Anthony  Seminary,  Bennington, 
Vermont,  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  class 
of  1899,  and  Williams  College.  He  completed 
a  special  course  in  his  junior  year  at  Wil- 
liams, then  left  college,  and  on  May  24, 
1894,  became  associated  with  his  honored 
father  and  uncle  in  the  firm  of  William  H. 
Frear  &  Company.  More  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  has  since  elapsed,  and  he  has  de- 
voted it  all  to  the  business  which  has  been 
in  the  family  for  fifty-six  years.  Mr.  Frear 
is  the  head  of  the  second  generation  ot 
Frears  who  have  given  themselves  to  the 
"Great  Store,"  and  is  a  man  thoroughly  able 
and  well  equipped  for  the  responsibilities 
he  carries. 

In  1898,  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War,  Mr.  Frear  re-enlisted  in 
Company  A,  Second  Regiment,  New  York 
Infantry  Volunteers,  in  which  organiza- 
tion he  had  already  seen  ten  years'  service. 
He  served  with  that  command  from  May 
2,  1898,  when  it  left  for  the  South,  until 
August  4,  1898,  when  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Two  Hundred  and  Third  Regiment, 
New  York  Infantry,  warranted  regimental 
sergeant-major,  and  subsequently  promoted 
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second  lieutenant  of  Company  E  of  the  same 
regiment.  Mr.  Frear  served  throughout 
the  war.  On  April  20,  1899,  he  was  com- 
missioned battalion  adjutant  with  the  rank 
of  first  lieutenant  in  the  Second  Regiment. 
New  York  National  Guard. 

Mr.  Frear  is  a  director  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  Troy;  in  1922  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Samaritan  Hospital,  of 
which  he  is  also  a  member  of  its  executive 
committee  and  serves  on  its  board  of  di- 
rectors ;  member  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church,  the  Troy  Club,  Island  Golf  Club, 
The  Army  and  Navy  Club  of  America,  The 
Old  Guard,  Troy  Citizens'  Corps,  Spanish- 
American  War  Veterans,  honorary  member 
of  Second  Regiment,  Veterans'  Association 
of  the  Civil  War,  member  of  the  Troy 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Sons  of  the 
Revolution. 

Charles  W.  Frear  married,  June  28,  1910, 
Mary  Ella  Gurney,  daughter  of  Silas  An- 
gier  and  Anna  (Clapp)  Gurney,  of  Green- 
field, Massachusetts.  Silas  Angier  Gurney, 
father  of  Mrs.  Frear,  was  the  son  of  Silas 
Gurney,  of  an  ancient  French  family.  Mrs. 
Frear's  great-grandfather,  Henry  Clapp, 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Green- 
field, Massachusetts,  and  a  most  influential 
citizen.  He  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
erection,  in  Greenfield,  of  St.  James'  Epis- 
copal Church.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clapp  enter- 
tained Dickens  and  Thackeray  and  other 
noted  authors  in  the  old  family  mansion 
which  still  stands  a  perfect  example  of 
Colonial  architecture.  Their  son,  Freder- 
ick Clapp,  married  Ella  Pierce,  whose  fath- 
er, Henry  S.  Pierce,  of  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, was  long  in  diplomatic  service,  serv- 
ing for  many  years  as  minister  to  Hawaii. 
Subsequent  to  his  ministry,  .such  was  his 
popularity  and  efficiency  in  Hawaii,  he  was 
made  Prime  Minister  to  the  King  before  an- 
nexation of  Hawaii  to  the  United  States. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wright  Frear  have 
two  children :    Frederick  William,  born  Oc- 


tober 5,  191 1,  and  Anna  Frances,  born  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1913. 


TWINING,  Frank  B., 

Manufacturer,  Financier. 

The  Twinings  of  Troy,  New  York,  repre- 
sented in  the  eighth  American  generation  by 
Frank  B.  Twining,  of  manufacturing  fame, 
spring  from  a  race  that  was  English  before 
the  Conqueror  made  a  home  in  Gloucester- 
shire. Prior  to  the  Saxon  invasion,  under 
Cuthwrin  in  577,  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
name,  the  patronymic  originating  at  that 
time.  Twyning  Manon  dates  from  the  time 
of  King  Edward  I,  and  since  that  time  the 
name  has  many  different  forms  of  spelling. 
Many  men  of  fame  in  the  English  Church 
and  in  the  professions  have  borne  the  name, 
and  in  both  Wales  and  Nova  Scotia  the  fam- 
ily is  prominent. 

(I)  In  the  United  States,  the  family  his- 
tory begins  with  the  coming  of  William 
Twining,  prior  to  June  i,  1641,  his  name 
first  appearing  in  Plymouth  records  under 
that  date.  He  was  then  a  resident  of  Yar- 
mouth, Massachusetts,  a  town  incorporated 
in  1639.  Later  he  moved  to  Eastham,  where 
he  owned  land,  served  as  constable,  and  died 
April  15,  1659.  That  he  was  a  man  of  some 
importance  is  shown  by  the  title  "Mr."  ap- 
plied to  his  name  in  the  early  records,  a  dis- 
tinction not  often  accorded.  His  first  wife, 
born  in  England,  was  the  mother  of  two 
children :  Isabel,  married  Francis  Baker, 
and  came  to  New  England ;  William,  of 
whom   further. 

(II)  William  (2)  Twining,  son  of  Wil- 
liam (i)  Twining,  was  born  about  1625,  in 
England,  it  is  believed,  and  died  in  New- 
town, Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  Novem- 
ber 4,  1703,  his  will  after  an  interval  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  years  being  found  in 
1885  in  the  Registrar's  office  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  is  first  mentioned  in  New  England 
records  when  he  married  in  Eastham,  Mas- 
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sachusetts.  As  early  as  1677,  he  was  a  dea- 
con in  the  Eastham  church,  and  is  alluded 
to  as  Deacon  Twining  as  late  as  1681.  He 
owned  considerable  land,  and  last  appears 
in  Eastham  records  in  1695,  he  and  his  son, 
William  (3),  then  appearing  in  a  list  of 
legal  voters.  Previous  to  that  date  he  had 
become  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  with  the  change  of  religious  views  came 
a  change  of  residence,  he  and  his  son  Ste- 
phen removing  to  the  new  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, they  locating  in  Newtown,  Bucks 
county.  In  1699  his  name  appears  upon  the 
record  of  Middletown  Friends'  Monthly 
Meeting  with  that  of  Stephen  Twining  in  a 
discussion  concerning  the  selling  of  strong 
drink  to  the  Indians.  In  1703  the  record 
states  that  a  marriage  was  held  at  his  house, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  passed  away.  He 
married  Elizabeth  Deane,  who  died  Decem- 
ber 28,  1708.  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Eliza- 
beth (  Ring)  Deane.  They  were  tlie  parents 
of  seven  children,  the  fourth  being  a  son, 
William,  of  whom  further. 

(III)  William  (3)  Twining,  son  of  Wil- 
liam (2)  and  Elizabeth  (Deane)  Twining, 
was  born  January  25,  1654,  and  died  Janu- 
ary 23,  1734.  There  is  little  known  of  him 
further  than  that  he  was  a  farmer  and  a 
mechanic.  He  did  not  remove  to  Pennsyl- 
vania with  his  father  and  only  brother 
Stephen,  but  remained  in  Eastham  and  there 
spent  his  eighty  years  of  life.  His  descend- 
ants, while  not  as  numerous  as  those  of 
Stephen  Twining,  are  characterized  as  peo- 
ple of  note,  refinement  and  success,  many  of 
them  having  filled  the  higher  walks  of  life. 
He  married,  March  21,  1689,  Ruth  Cole, 
born  in  1668,  died  after  1735,  daughter  of 
John  and  Ruth  (Snow)  Cole,  she  a  "May- 
flower" descendant.  They  were  the  parents 
of  seven  children,  descent  in  this  branch  be- 
ing traced  through  William,  the  fifth  child 
and  eldest  son,  of  whom  further. 

(IV)  William  (4)  Twining,  son  of  Wil- 
liam   (3)    and  Ruth    (Cole)    Twining,   was 


born  September  2,  1704,  and  died  November 
17,  1769.  Tradition  in  the  family  asserts 
that  he  was  a  lawyer  of  Orleans,  Massachu- 
setts. His  will  was  made  and  probated  the 
year  of  his  death.  He  married,  February 
21,  1728,  Apphia  Lewis,  who  survived  him, 
and  was  living  in  1776.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  six  children,  this  branch  continuing 
through  Thomas,  the  second  child  and  eldest 
son,  of  whom  further. 

(V)  Thomas  Twining,  son  of  William 
(4)  and  Apphia  (Lewis)  Twining,  was 
born  July  5,  1738,  and  died  April  23,  1816. 
For  fifty  years  he  engaged  as  a  farmer  and 
carpenter,  the  records  of  the  Orleans  church 
and  town  proving  him  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability.  In  1758  he  was  a  corporal, 
serving  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  He 
sold  his  homestead  in  Orleans  in  1783  to 
Simeon  Higgins,  and  with  his  brother  Elijah 
removed  to  Tolland,  Massachusetts,  later 
called  Granville.  There  the  brothers  bought 
a  large  farm  upon  which  both  passed  the 
remainder  of  their  lives.  In  1797  the  Tol- 
land Congregational  Church  was  organized, 
and  Thomas  Twining  elected  deacon.  The 
house  which  he  built  in  Tolland  bears  evi- 
dence that  Deacon  Twining  was  a  good  car- 
penter and  used  the  best  materials  his  for- 
ests afforded.  The  gravestones  of  both 
Thomas  and  Elijah  Twining  are  still  stand- 
ing in  the  Twining  plot  in  Tolland  Ceme- 
tery. He  married  (first),  January  17,  1766, 
Alice  Mayo,  who  died  without  children.  He 
married  (second),  October  24,  1765,  Anna 
Cole,  born  December  3,  1740,  died  October 
12,  1828,  daughter  of  Isaac  Cole.  They 
were  the  parents  of  five  children,  the  second 
a  son  William,  of  whom  further. 

(VI)  William  (5)  Twining,  second  son 
of  Thomas  and  Anna  (Cole)  Twining,  was 
born  in  Orleans,  Massachusetts,  December 
14,  1769,  and  died  in  Tolland,  Massachu- 
setts, November  22,  1842.  He  was  the  own- 
er of  a  large  farm  in  Tolland,  and  in  1810 
represented   Tolland    in   the    Massachusetts 
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General  Court.  He  married  Rebecca  Brown, 
who  died  in  1857,  and  they  were  the  parents 
of  ten  children,  the  line  continuing  through 
their  son,  Alfred  C,  of  whom  further. 

(VII)  Alfred  C.  Twining,  son  of  Wil- 
liam (5)  and  Rebecca  (Brown)  Twining, 
was  born  in  Tolland,  Massachusetts,  Octo- 
ber 8,  1804,  and  died  in  Lansingburg,  Rens- 
selaer county,  New  York,  August  31,  1883. 
He  was  a  merchant  of  Lansingburg.  He 
was  a  Congregationalist  in  religious  faith,  la- 
ter a  Presbyterian.  He  married  (first),  De- 
cember 15,  1834,  Henrietta  Hamilton,  who 
died  September  8,  1841,  leaving  children, 
Maria,  Helen  and  George  C.  Twining.  He 
married  (second)  Mary  F.  Barton,  born 
April  I,  1818,  died  May  26,  1886,  in  Troy, 
New  York.  They  were  the  parents  of  four 
sons:  William  B.,  Charles  B.,  Alfred  F., 
and  Frank  B.,  of  whom  further. 

(VIII)  Frank  B.  Twining,  youngest  son 
of  Alfred  C.  and  Mary  F.  (Barton)  Twin- 
ing, was  bom  in  Lansingburg  (now  Troy), 
New  York,  September  3,  1856.  He  at- 
tended local  academies  until  sixteen  years  of 
age,  then  entered  business  life  with  the  Na- 
tional Exchange  Bank  of  Troy,  as  messen- 
ger. He  was  soon  advanced  in  rank  and 
continued  with  that  bank  four  years,  until 
1876.  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  Ide 
Brothers  &  Bruce,  shirt  and  collar  manu- 
facturers of  Troy.  Nearly  half  a  century 
has  since  elapsed,  and  with  each  decade  Mr. 
Twining  has  advanced  in  rank  and  influence 
in  the  business  until  he  is  now  the  honored 
head  of  the  corporation,  George  P.  Ide  & 
Company.  From  1876  until  1882,  he  served 
Ide  Brothers  &  Bruce  in  clerical  capacity, 
then  was  admitted  a  partner,  the  new  firm 
trading  as  George  P.  Ide,  Bruce  &  Company. 
Three  years  later  (1885),  Mr.  Bruce  with- 
drew, the  firm  then  reorganizing  as  George 
P.  Ide  &  Company,  Mr.  Twining  retaining 
his  partnership  interest.  On  January  i, 
1920,  the  firm  was  incorporated  as  George 
P.  Ide  &  Company,  Frank  P.  Twining  the 


first  and  as  yet  the  only  president  of  the  cor- 
poration. The  business  transacted  is  enor- 
mous in  volume,  the  factories  of  the  com- 
pany manufacturing  goods  sold  literally 
"everywhere."  In  his  rise  in  the  shirt  and 
collar  manufacturing  business,  Mr.  Twining 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  other  corpora- 
tions with  the  result  that  he  is  at  the  head  of 
one  of  Troy's  financial  institutions,  The 
People's  Bank,  of  which  he  was  elected  pres- 
ident in  1919;  also,  trustee  of  The  Troy 
Savings  Bank  and  the  Troy  Gas  Company. 

During  the  World  War,  1917-18,  Mr. 
Twining  was  chairman  of  Rensselaer  Coun- 
ty Home  Defense  Committee  and  Federal 
food  administrator  for  Rensselaer  county. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  all  movements  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  did  yeoman 
service  in  his  particular  field.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Troy  City  Planning  Com- 
mission, warden  of  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church,  a  trustee  of  Leonard  Hospital, 
trustee  of  Troy  Public  Library,  and  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. His  clubs  are  the  Troy  and  the  Van 
Schaick  Isle  Golf. 

In  1920  he  was  Republican  presidential 
elector  for  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Twining  married,  December  12,  1889, 
Nomina  Bucklin,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr. 
Daniel  E.  Bucklin,  an  eminent  physician  and 
surgeon  of  Lansingburg.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Twining  are  the  parents  of  two  daughters: 
Eleanor  F.,  married  Gardiner  B.  Perry,  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  vice-president  of  the 
American  Trading  Company  of  New  York 
City ;  Nomina  B.,  married  James  W.  Cox, 
a  textile  engineer.  New  York  City. 


McLEOD,  Harvey  Smith, 

Mannfactnrer,  Philanthropist. 

To  show  the  good  that  one  man,  quietly 
and  unaffectedly,  can  accomplish,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  is  taken  from  the  career  of 
Harvey  S.  McLeod,  of  Troy,  New  York : 
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In  1861,  I  decided  that  one-tenth  of  my  income 
should  be  set  aside  to  aid  those  not  so  fortunate 
as  myself,  and  to  advance  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity. Since  that  year  until  the  present  date, 
March,  1921,  I  have  enlisted  three  thousand  per- 
sons in  that  plan  of  systematic  giving  and  they, 
like  myself,  have  found  it  a  means  of  great  bless- 
ing all  through  these  years. 

Mr.  McLeod  is  not  often  seen  either  at 
church  conventions  or  society  gatherings, 
but  many  a  lad  striving  to  secure  an  educa- 
tion has  been  helped  from  the  "trust  fund," 
or  been  given  a  business  start  from  the  same 
source.  Systematic  giving  is  particularly 
dear  to  his  heart,  and  he  has  written  much 
on  that  subject  as  well  as  frequently  lec- 
tured before  public  audiences.  For  sixty 
years  he  has  practiced  the  "tithing"  system, 
not  abating  it  one  jot  when  in  the  army, 
drawing  but  thirteen  dollars  monthly  pay. 
His  record  books,  carefully  kept  since  1865, 
with  the  pledge  written  therein,  now  con- 
stitute a  small  library  in  themselves.  The 
good  he  has  personally  done  is  but  a  small 
item  beside  the  fact  that  three  thousand 
others  have  been  led  to  devote  one-tenth  of 
their  income  to  good  works  through  his  ex- 
ample and  influence,  and  they  have  each 
widened  the  circle  until  all  computation  is 
lost. 

Mr.  McLeod  is  a  son  of  Hubert  McLeod, 
born  in  Phelps,  New  York,  and  grandson  of 
Murdock  McLeod,  of  Scotch  ancestry,  born 
on  the  Isle  of  Skye,  the  largest  island  of  the 
Inner  Hebrides,  Scotland.  Murdock  Mc- 
Leod was  born  in  1753,  and  was  of  the 
Harris  branch  of  the  Clan  McLeod  with  its 
seat  at  Dunvegan,  Isle  of  Skye.  He  left  his 
native  land  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
settled  in  North  Carolina,  and  for  five  years, 
1778-83,  was  a  British  soldier  holding  the 
rank  of  corporal.  After  the  war  ended  he 
came  to  New  York  State,  lived  in  Fulton 
county,  and  finally  settled  on  a  farm  in  the 
town  of  Galway,  Saratoga  county.  He  re- 
mained on  the  Galway  farm  several  years, 
but  after  his  son  was  established  in  business 


in  Phelps,  New  York,  Murdock  McLeod 
sold  his  farm  and  spent  his  remaining  years 
with  his  son.  He  married  Catherine  Ander- 
son, and  their  children  were  reared  in  the 
strict  tenets  of  the  Presbyterian  faith.  Mur- 
dock McLeod  died  in  Phelps,  New  York, 
March  11,  1843,  'it  the  age  of  ninety  years. 
This  review  now  follows  the  career  of  his 
son  Hubert. 

Hubert  McLeod  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Broadalbin,  Fulton  county.  New  York,  in 
1802,  and  died  in  Phelps,  Ontario  county, 
New  York,  February  22,  1861.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  twenty-five  when  he  first  lo- 
cated in  Phelps,  and  there  he  engaged  in 
merchandising,  becoming  the  leading  mer- 
chant of  the  town.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  public  afi^airs,  was  useful  in  town  and 
church,  his  Presbyterianism  rigid,  but  his 
heart  sympathetic,  his  nature  loving  and 
kind.  He  married  Experience  Oaks  Dickin- 
son, born  in  Phelps,  November  27,  1807, 
died  there,  June  8,  1880,  daughter  of  Au- 
gustus and  Submit  Dickinson.  They  were 
the  parents  of  nine  children:  i.  Augustus 
Dickinson,  who  became  a  prominent  busi- 
ness man  of  Troy,  vice-president  of  Mc- 
Leod &  Henry  Company  of  Troy  until  his 
retirement ;  married  Mary  Frances  Sayre. 
2.  Richard,  died  in  childhood.  3.  Charles 
Anderson,  became  a  leading  stove  manu- 
facturer of  Troy;  married  (first)  Harriet 
Grace  Rockwood,  and  (second)  Mary 
Squires.  4.  George  H.,  died  aged  thirteen 
years.  5.  Richard  M.,  died  aged  twenty 
years.  6.  Harvey  Smith,  of  whom  further. 
7.  Loa,  born  March  19,  1846,  died  June  18, 
1873 ;  married,  in  1872,  Charles  N.  Norton, 
and  settled  in  the  West.  8.  Edwin  R.,  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  9.  Anna 
Lee,  lived  but  thirteen  years. 

The  three  sons  of  Hubert  McLeod  who 
reached  adult  years  all  settled  in  Troy  and 
became  prominent  in  the  business  and 
church  life  of  that  city.  Augustus  Dickin- 
son McLeod,  the  oldest  son,  was  vice-presi- 
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dent  of  the  McLeod  &  Henry  Company,  and 
a  most  capable,  energetic  business  man.  He 
was  treasurer  of  the  diocese  of  Western 
New  York,  deputy  to  general  conventions, 
warden  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church, 
Phelps,  New  York,  for  sixty  years,  and  in- 
terested in  good  works.  Charles  Anderson 
McLeod,  the  third  child,  was  a  leading  stove 
manufacturer,  member  of  the  Bussey-Mc- 
Leod  Stove  Company,  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Stove  Works,  and  for  many  years 
president  of  the  Stove  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  board  of  directors  of 
the  Troy  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, and  for  twenty-eight  years  was  a  ves- 
tryman of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  . 

The  mother  of  these  sons.  Experience 
Oaks  (Dickinson)  McLeod,  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  who  with  his 
wife,  Anna  (Tull)  Dickinson,  arrived  in 
Boston  from  England,  in  1630,  and  in  1637 
settled  in  Wethersfield,  Connecticut.  There 
he  was  a  man  of  importance,  town  clerk  and 
deacon,  but  when  dissension  arose  in  the 
chtirch,  he  returned  to  Massachusetts,  lo- 
cating in  Hadley.  He  was  the  first  recorder 
of  that  town  and  deacon  of  the  church.  He 
died  June  16,  1676.  The  line  of  descent 
from  Nathaniel  and  Anna  (Tull)  Dickin- 
son to  Experience  Oaks  (Dickinson)  Mc- 
Leod is  traced  through  their  second  child, 
Joseph  Dickinson,  killed  in  King  Philip's 
War,  and  his  wife,  Phoebe  (Bray)  Dickin- 
son ;  their  son,  Joel  Dickinson,  and  his  wife, 
Rachel  (Lamb)  Dickinson;  their  son,  Oba- 
diah  Dickinson,  and  his  wife,  Mary  (Beld- 
ing)  Dickinson;  their  son,  Elias  Dickin- 
son, and  his  wife,  Chloe  (Wait)  Dickinson; 
their  son,  Elijah  Dickinson,  and  his  wife, 
Sybil  (Billington)  Dickinson;  their  son,  Au- 
gustus Dickinson,  and  his  wife,  Submit 
Dickinson,  a  kinswoman ;  their  daughter. 
Experience  Oaks  Dickinson,  married  Hu- 
bert McLeod ;  their  children  the  ninth  Dick- 
inson generation  in  this  country. 


Harvey  Smith  McLeod  was  born  March 
31,  1843,  in  Phelps,  Ontario  county,  New 
York,  and  there  spent  the  years  until  1862. 
He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Phelps, 
and  began  business  life  as  a  hardware  clerk. 
He  continued  in  that  business  until  his  en- 
listment, August  15,  1862,  in  Company  C, 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  Regiment, 
New  York  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  saw 
hard  service,  won  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
second  lieutenant,  his  regiment  participat- 
ing in  twenty-six  engagements.  He  was 
transferred  to  Company  E,  of  the  same  reg- 
iment, and  served  until  the  breakdown  of 
his  health  in  1864.  He  was  honorably  dis- 
charged for  disability  and  mustered  out  of 
the  service,  but  spent  a  year  at  New  Or- 
leans in  the  United  States  commissary  de- 
partment, seeking  to  regain  his  health.  He 
received  much  benefit,  but  it  was  years  be- 
fore he  recovered  from  his  breakdown  in  the 
army. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  South,  Mr. 
McLeod  located  in  Troy,  New  York,  and 
there  for  sixteen  years  he  engaged  in  busi- 
ness as  a  retail  dealer  in  stoves  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  sheet  metal  cornices.  He 
continued  in  that  business  until  1882,  when 
he  bought  out  the  Bacon  &  Henry  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  fire  brick,  and  con- 
tinued in  association  with  Mr.  Henry  the 
manufacturer  of  firebrick,  a  business  found- 
ed in  Albany  in  1825,  transferred  to  Troy 
in  1871.  In  1887  the  firm  was  incorporated 
as  the  McLeod  &  Henry  Company,  Harvey 
S.  McLeod,  president-treasurer.  The  com- 
pany manufactures  many  kinds  of  steam 
boiler  equipments,  and  is  a  large,  prosper- 
.ous  company.  Mr.  McLeod,  an  able,  ener- 
getic business  man,  has  many  other  interests 
of  importance.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank,  trustee  of  the  Troy  Sav- 
ings Bank,  and  was  formerly  a  director  of 
the  Queens  Run  Fire  Brick  Comjiany  and 
of  the  Gleasenton  Fire  Brick  Company 
(both  of  Pennsylvania). 
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Outside  the  realm  of  business,  Mr.  Mc- 
Leod  has  been  most  useful,  particularly  in 
philanthropic  work.  The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Troy  has  profited 
greatly  through  his  interest,  for  he  gave 
himself  wholeheartedly  to  that  institution. 
For  twenty  years  he  was  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  did  yeoman  service,  and  is 
still  a  trustee.  With  William  A.  Sleicher 
and  others,  he  was  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing and  building  the  Salvation  Army 
barracks  in  Troy.  The  work  of  the  Mohawk 
and  Hudson  Humane  Society  also  appealed 
to  him,  and  he  yet  serves  the  society  as  vice- 
president.  Emma  Willard  School,  a  famous 
Troy  institution,  also  claimed  his  interest, 
and  as  a  trustee  he  aided  in  its  business  man- 
agement. The  Boys'  Club  lay  near  his 
heart  for  many  years,  and  perhaps  no  oth- 
er philanthropic  work  so  deeply  interested 
him.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  has  been  a  ruling  eld- 
er for  thirty-seven  years.  He  has  kept  in 
touch  with  his  comrades  of  the  war  period 
through  membership  in  the  John  A.  Gris- 
wold  Post,  No.  338,  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  of  which  he  is  past  commander, 
and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Chapter,  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Troy  Club 
of  Troy,  and  in  politics  has  always  been  a 
Republican. 

Mr.  McLeod  married,  January  18,  1872, 
Mary  Catherine  Field,  who  died  April  26, 
1 891.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Franklin 
and  Mary  (Goldsmith)  Field,  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  Zachariah  Field,  the  American 
ancestor  of  this  branch  of  the  Field  family. 
Zachariah  Field  came  from  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1629,  set- 
tled in  Dorchester,  and  there  remained  un- 
til 1659,  when  he  moved  to  Northampton, 
where  he  was  a  store  keeper  and  Indian 
trader.  He  was  one  of  the  original  twenty- 
five  settlers  of  Hatfield,  Massachusetts,  and 
there  died.    The  line  of  descent  from  Zach- 


ariah and  Mary  Field  to  Mary  Catherine 
(Field)  McLeod  is  through  their  son,  Ser- 
geant Samuel  Field,  slain  by  Indians,  June 
24,  1697,  and  his  wife,  Sarah  (Gilbert) 
Field ;  their  son.  Captain  Zachariah  Field, 
and  his  wife,  Sarah  (Mattoon)  Field,  held 
captive  in  Canada  for  five  years ;  their  son, 
Dr.  Ebenezer  Field,  the  Dr.  Field  of  rattle- 
snake oil  fame,  and  his  wife,  Abigail  (Hol- 
ton)  Field  ;  their  son,  William  Field,  and  his 
wife,  Sarah  (Petty)  Field;  their  son,  Wil- 
liam (2)  Field,  and  his  wife,  Mary  (Wood- 
ward) Field;  their  son,  Franklin  Field,  and 
his  wife,  Mary  (Goldsmith)  Field;  their 
daughter,  Mary  Catherine  Field,  born  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1852,  married,  January  18,  1872, 
Harvey  Smith  McLeod,  of  previous  men- 
tion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  S.  McLeod  were 
the  parents  of  two  children:  i.  Mary  Vir- 
ginia, married  George  A.  Soper,  of  New 
York  City,  who  was  educated  in  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  class  of  1895,  and  Co- 
lumbia University,  graduating  with  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.D.  During  the  World  War,  he 
held  the  rank  of  major  in  the  surgeon  gen- 
eral's office,  Washington,  D.  C.  They  had 
two  sons,  George  A.,  Jr.,  and  Harvey  Mc- 
Leod. George  A.  Soper,  Jr.,  was  born  Jan- 
uary 26,  1899,  in  New  York  City,  and  was 
there  educated  in  private  schools.  He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  University,  class 
of  1921  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  dur- 
ing the  World  War,  served  in  the  naval 
aviation  corps.  Harvey  McLeod  Soper  was 
born  in  New  York  City,  July  14,  1902,  and 
was  educated  in  private  schools  and  the  Art 
League  of  New  York  City.  2.  Ruth  Field, 
married  Benito  A.  Alvarez,  of  Havana, 
Cuba. 

The  success  which  has  attended  Mr.  Mc- 
Leod's  business  life  should  effectually  refute 
the  argument  against  systematic  giving  or 
"tithing,"  that  one  cannot  afford  to  sur- 
render ten  percent  of  his  income.  Mr.  Mc- 
Leod's    experience    would    prove    that    one 
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£ould  not  afford  "not"  to  tithe  if  personal 
profit  were  the  aim.  There  is :  "he  that  scat- 
tereth  yet  increaseth,"  but  the  great  aim  is 
to  do  good  unto  your  less  fortunate  friend, 
and  Mr.  McLeod  testifies  that  his  plan  has 
"proved  a  great  blessing  all  these  years," 
1861-1921. 


COLLIER,  Isaac  N., 

Lawyer,  Pnblic  Official. 

One  of  the  oldest  legal  practitioners  and 
public  servants  of  the  State,  Isaac  N.  Col- 
lier, of  Hudson,  New  York,  enjoys  that  de- 
gree of  public  regard  and  confidence  that 
can  only  be  the  outgrowth  of  years  of  faith- 
ful service  and  a  lifetime  of  constant  adher- 
ence to  lofty  principles.  His  years  at  the 
bar  number  sixty-three,  with  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  that  time  in  public  office,  and  the 
prominent  position  he  has  gained  has  come 
as  the  reward  of  outstanding  abilities,  high 
professional  standards,  and  a  willingness  to 
place  himself  and  his  talents  in  support  of 
all  good  causes  and  in  the  service  of  his 
iellows. 

Isaac  N.  Collier  is  a  descendant  of  the 
Collier  (Colieres)  family,  exiled  from  its 
native  France  by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  one  branch  of  the  family  seeking 
asylum  in  England,  another  in  Holland.  Mr. 
Collier's  ancestor  was  Yocum  (or  Jochem) 
Collier,  who  came  from  Holland  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  and  made  his  home  in  New 
Amsterdam.  From  him  the  line  descends 
through  Isaac  Collier,  born  December  13, 
1725,  in  Kinderhook,  died  August  7,  1796, 
in  the  town  of  Coxsackie  ;  he  married  Sarah 
Van  Vechten,  a  member  of  an  old  Knicker- 
bocker family ;  Major  Casper  Collier,  born 
January  28,  1769,  died  April  20,  1850,  a 
resident  of  Coxsackie,  Greene  county.  New 
York,  who  served  as  a  major  in  the  War  of 
1812;  he  married  Anna  P)ronk,  a  descendant 
of  an  old  patroon  family  holding  rich  lands 
on  the   Hudson   river  and  figuring  promi- 


nently in  Revolutionary  annals ;  Philip  Col- 
lier, born  in  Coxsackie,  New  York,  January 
9,  1795,  died  June  4,  1868;  he  married 
Christina  Hallenbeck,  they  the  parents  of 
Isaac  N.  Collier. 

Mr.  Collier  was  born  in  Coxsackie,  New 
York,  October  19,  1834,  and  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools,  Kinderhook  Academy, 
and  Union  College,  being  graduated  from 
the  last  named  institution  in  the  class  of 
1855.  After  reading  law  in  the  office  of 
Ten  Broeck  &  Van  Order,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  May  26,  1857,  in  New  York  City, 
and  in  1858  he  located  in  Hudson  and  was 
associated  with  his  brother,  Casper  Collier, 
in  the  practice  of  law  until  his  election  to 
the  office  of  surrogate.  For  several  years 
Mr.  Collier  was  recorder  of  Hudson,  and 
for  eighteen  years  was  surrogate  of  Co- 
lumbia county,  discharging  this  office  of 
trust  with  capability  and  fidelity.  The  de- 
mands of  his  private  practice  have  been 
heavy  and  exacting,  and  he  has  safe-guarded 
the  interests  of  his  large  clientele  with  the 
same  deep  legal  knowledge  and  careful 
watchfulness  that  made  him  valuable  in  pub- 
lic office.  For  many  years  he  has  ranked 
among  the  leading  lawyers  of  his  district. 
his  learning  and  ability  equally  appreciated 
by  his  legal  brethren  and  the  laity.  Mr.  Col- 
lier has  been  a  director  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Hudson  since  its  incorpora- 
tion. March  25.  1864.  This  has  been  his  prin- 
cipal business  interest  outside  his  private 
affairs,  and  he  has  retained  his  advisory  con- 
nection with  this  old  institution  through 
many  changes  in  its  personnel.  He  is  a 
member  of  a  number  of  social  organizations. 

Isaac  N.  Collier  married  (first)  Frances 
M.  Wells,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  Eu- 
gene, deceased,  and  Grace,  who  married  Ar- 
thur Gifford.  He  married  (second)  Kath- 
erine  Miller,  daughter  of  William  J.  and 
Jane  Frances  (Best)  Miller,  old  residents  of 
Columbia  county,  New  York. 
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KIBBEE,  William  Backus, 

Head   of   Important   Business. 

The  Kibbee  family  of  Albany,  New  York, 
of  which  William  B.  Kibbee,  a  leading  lum- 
ber dealer,  is  representative,  traces  descent 
from  Edward  Kibbe,  born  in  Exeter,  Eng- 
land, son  of  Edward  and  Dorothy  Kibbe. 

Edward  (2)  Kibbee,  born  in  Exeter  in 
May,  161 1,  married  Mary  Partridge,  of  the 
same  town,  and  came  to  New  England  in 
1639,  settling  at  Muddy  river,  Boston,  at 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Brookline.  As 
early  as  1640  he  owned  and  operated  a  saw 
mill  there,  and  the  Boston  church  records 
show  that  his  wife,  Mary,  was  admitted  to 
the  church,  November  29,  1645.  The  line 
of  descent  is  traced  through  his  son,  Elisha, 
of  whom  further. 

EHsha  Kibbee,  born  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  January,  1644,  died  in  Enfield, 
Connecticut,  April  3,  1735,  his  age  stated  in 
Enfield  records  as  "92."  He  settled  in  En- 
field in  1682,  his  home  near  the  middle  of 
the  town  on  the  west  side.  He  married. 
May,  1667,  Rachel  Cook,  who  died  Septem- 
ber 10,  1740,  aged  ninety-six  years,  ten 
months.  Their  fourth  son,  Isaac,  was  the 
first  male  child  born  in  Enfield.  Edward 
(3)  Kibbee,  eldest  son  of  Elisha  and  Rachel 
(Cook)  Kibbee,  was  the  first  settler  on  the 
second  lot  north  of  the  Somers  road,  and  in 
1 713  was  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  settlers  who  moved  to  Somers,  Connecti- 
cut. He  married  Dorothy  Phelps,  and  died 
in  Somers,  leaving  four  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter. From  Elisha  Kibbee,  of  Enfield  and 
Somers,  Connecticut,  the  line  is  traced 
through  his  second  son  Elisha,  born  Febru- 
ary 25,  1697;  his  son,  Charles,  born  May 
II,  1737;  his  son  Joel,  born  September  15, 
1764;  his  son  Joel,  born  March  i,  1786;  his 
son  Austin  S.,  born  November  22,  1822;  his 
son,  William  B.  Kibbee,  of  the  eighth  Amer- 
ican generation. 

Austin   S.    Kibbee,   head   of   the   seventh 


Ulster  county.  New  York,  November  22, 
1822,  and  died  in  Albany,  New  York,  Au- 
gust 27,  1907.  After  completing  his  school 
years  he  became  a  machinery  expert,  and  in 
1847  located  in  Albany  as  the  managing  head 
of  the  machinery  department  of  Jagger, 
Treadvvell  &  Perry,  stove  and  machine  man- 
ufacturers. He  continued  in  that  line  until 
1853,  when  he  entered  the  lumber  business 
with  C.  P.  Williams,  remaining  in  his  em- 
ploy until  1857.  He  then  formed  a  part- 
nership with  William  Dalton  and  for  twen- 
ty-nine years  the  firm  of  Dalton  &  Kibbee 
was  an  important  factor  in  the  lumber  trade. 
In  1886  Dalton  &  Kibbee  dissolved  and 
were  succeeded  by  A.  S.  Kibbee  &  Son,  the 
business  still  being  conducted  under  that 
name  by  the  son,  William  B.  Kibbee,  who 
became  owner  and  head  upon  the  death  of 
his  honored  father  in  1907. 

Austin  S.  Kibbee  took  an  active  part  in 
municipal  affairs,  and  in  1884  represented 
his  ward  in  Common  Council.  But  his  deep- 
est interest  was  in  the  Sunday  school  and 
church.  For  twenty-five  years  he  was  sup- 
erintendent of  the  Sunday  school  of  the 
Congregational  church  to  which  he  belonged, 
but  in  later  years  he  joined  tlie  Fourth  Pres- 
byterian Church,  which  he  served  as  elder 
until  his  death.  He  was  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  school  of  that  church  for  ten 
years,  and  of  the  Rensselaer  Street  Mission 
generation,  was  born  in  Maiden,  a  village  of 
Sunday  School  for  three  years.  For  thirty- 
five  years,  1872-1907,  he  was  president  of 
the  Albany  House  of  Shelter  and  took  un- 
bounded interest  in  the  work  of  that  mag- 
nificent philanthropy. 

Mr.  Kibbee  married  (first),  September 
26,  1850,  Anna  M.  Meeker,  who  died  in 
1878,  they  the  parents  of  William  Backus 
Kibbee.  He  married  (second),  September 
30,  1879,  Carrie  M.  Johnson. 

William  Backus  Kibbee,  son  of  Austin  S. 
and  Anna  M.  (Meeker)  Kibbee,  was  born 
in  Albany,   New   York,   February   i,    1852, 
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and  is  yet  a  resident  of  his  native  city.  He 
was  educated  in  Albany  Boys'  Academy,  and 
Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio.  After  com- 
pleting college  years  he  entered  the  employ 
of  his  father's  firm,  Dalton  &  Kibbee,  lum- 
ber dealers  of  Albany,  and  in  1886,  when 
that  firm  dissolved,  joined  with  his  father 
in  the  same  business  as  A.  S.  Kibbee  &  Son. 
Father  and  son  continued  in  business  until 
death  severed  the  association,  and  from  that 
time  William  B.  Kibbee  has  continued 
the  business  alone,  but  under  the  same  firm 
style  and  title,  A.  S.  Kibbee  &  Son,  a  name 
which  for  thirty-four  years  has  been  a 
synonym  in  the  lumber  trade  for  quality  and 
integrity.  Mr.  Kibbee  is  a  member  of  the 
Fort  Orange  and  Country  clubs  of  Albany, 
and  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Albany. 

Mr.  Kibbee  married,  February  26,  1877, 
Carrie  Staats,  born  April  3,  1859,  died  Au- 
gust 29,  1908,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Eliza 
Isabelle  (Colborn)  Staats,  and  a  descendant 
of  one  of  Albany's  earliest  physicians,  Abra- 
ham Staats.  (See  Staats  line).  Children: 
I.  Fannie  Abbott,  resides  in  the  home  of 
her  father.  2.  Austin  Staats,  born  in  Al- 
bany, April  20,  1882;  he  was  educated  in 
Albany  Boys'  Academy,  and  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  whence  he  was  grad- 
uated, class  of  1903 ;  he  resigned  from  the 
navy  in  1919,  having  served  continuously 
and  attained  the  rank  of  commander ;  he 
served  as  chief  navigator  and  executive  of- 
ficer on  the  battle  cruiser,  ''Seattle,"  flagship 
of  Admiral  Cleaves,  throughout  the  World 
War;  he  is  now  a  business  man  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts  ;  he  married,  October  2,  1916, 
Ruth  Appleton  Crossett,  daughter  of  Louis 
A.  Crossett,  of  Boston ;  they  are  the  parents 
of  Ruth  and  Austin  Kibbee.  3.  William 
Bertram,  born  August  13,  1889;  he  was  ed- 
ucated at  Albany  Boys'  Academy,  and  is  as- 
sociated with  his  father  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, Kibbee  &  Son  again  becoming  a  reality 
as  a  firm  name ;  he  served  fifteen  months  in 


the  World's  War  as  gunner's  mate,  first 
class,  on  the  submarine  chaser,  "Lydonia," 
which  was  the  only  submarine  chaser  in  the 
Mediterranian  water  that  sunk  and  de- 
stroyed a  Austrian  submarine,  the  "Lydon- 
ia" coming  home  with  a  gold  star  on  its 
smokestack,  which  designated  the  perform- 
ance previously  mentioned ;  he  married 
Gladys  Charles,  daughter  of  Tompkins 
Charles,  and  granddaughter  of  Daniel 
Tompkins  Charles,  of  Van  Housen,  Charles 
&  Company,  of  Albany ;  they  are  the  parents 
of  a  daughter,  Barbara. 

(The   Staats   Line). 

In  July,  1686,  Peter  Schuyler  and  Robert 
Livingston  were  appointed  commissioners 
to  go  to  New  York  and  receive  the  charter 
which  had  been  granted  the  city  of  Albany. 
Upon  their  return,  July  22,  1686,  with  that 
important  document,  the  commissioners 
were  tendered  a  reception  at  which  joy 
reigned,  the  commissioners  being  praised 
and  thanked  by  magistrates,  burgesses,  and 
civilians  for  their  "diligence  and  care."  By 
the  terms  of  the  charter  the  following  per- 
sons were  named  the  first  officials  of  the 
city:  Mayor,  Peter  Schuyler;  recorder,  Isaac 
Smith  ;  clerk,  Robert  Livingston  ;  aldermen. 
Dirk  Wessels,  Jans  Jan  Bleecker,  David 
Schuyler,  Johannes  Wendell,  Lavinus  Van 
Schaak,  and  Adrian  Gerntse  ;  assistant  al- 
dermen:  Joachim  Staats,  Isaac  Verplanck, 
John  Lansing,  Laurence  Van  Wie,  and  Mel- 
gest  Winantse.  This  Joachim  or  Jochem 
Staats,  one  of  the  first  officials  of  Albany  un- 
der the  charter,  was  a  son  of  Major  Abraham 
Staats,  the  first  regular  physician  to  settle 
at  Rensselaerwyck,  and  the  first  of  the  name 
found  in  the  records  of  that  early  day.  Ma- 
jor Abraham  Staats  (Staets)  came  from 
Holland,  Rensselaerwyck.  in  1642.  witii 
Dominie  Megapolensis,  and  in  1643  hecame 
a  member  of  the  Council.  In  1644  lie  was 
made  president  of  the  board  at  an  annual 
salary  of  one  hundred  florins.     He  obtained 
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a  license  to  trade  in  furs,  and  seems  to  have 
established  a  good  trade,  as  in  1657  he  sent 
4200  beaver  skins  from  Albany  to  New 
York.  He  was  also  a  farming  landowner, 
and  practiced  his  profession.  He  was  the 
owner  of  the  sloop,  "Claverack,"  and  her 
captain  made  many  trips  between  Albany 
and  New  York.  His  house  at  Claverack  was 
burned  by  Indians,  his  wife  perishing  in  the 
flames  with  others  of  the  family.  He  mar- 
ried Catrina  Jocheinse  Wessels,  daughter  of 
Jochem  Wessels,  and  they  had  four  sons 
who  reached  mature  years,  the  line  of  de- 
scent to  Mrs.  Carrie  (Staats)  Kibbee  being 
through  Jochem  Staats,  of  previous  men- 
tion. 

The  family  was  of  strong,  courageous  na- 
ture, tried  and  true  patriots,  receiving  their 
name  and  crest  from  their  King,  the  name 
signifying  "State."  This  was  given  them 
in  recognition  of  their  part  in  saving  the 
states  to  Holland.  The  meaning  of  the  crest 
which  yet  hangs  in  the  old  manor  house  on 
Staats  Island,  Albany,  is  "valor,  courage 
and  highest  faith  in  God."  The  settlement 
at  the  time  Dr.  Staats  arrived  consisted  of 
about  thirty  houses  which  explains  why  he 
could  farm,  trap,  trade  and  ply  the  river  in 
addition  to  his  professional  duties.  He  was 
a  man  of  strong  character  and  superior  abil- 
ity, or  he  would  not  have  been  chosen  the 
presiding  official  of  the  Council,  charged 
with  administering  the  affairs  of  the  village 
of  Rensselaerwyck  in  1643.  He  became 
the  owner  of  the  land  upon  which  Fort  Or- 
ange stood,  and  that  property  came  down  to 
his  descendants.  One  of  the  first  enactments 
to  regulate  the  practice  of  medicine  in  New 
Amsterdam  was  drawn  by  the  local  sur- 
geons and  by  Dr.  de  La  Montague,  a  Hugue- 
not, who  arrived  in  1636,  was  vice-director 
of  Fort  Orange,  1637- 1644,  then  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Surgeon  Abraham  Staats. 

The  line  of  descent  from  Dr.  Abraham 
Staats  to  Mrs.  Carrie  (Staats)  Kibbee  is 
through  Jochem  Staats,  born  in  1654,  died  in 


1712,  and  his  wife.  Annate  (Barent)  Staats  j 
their  son,  Barent  Staats,  born  1698,  died 
June  26,  1 75 1,  and  his  wife,  Neeltje  Gerkilse 
(Van  Den  Bergh)  Staats;  their  son,  Joa- 
chim Staats,  born  September  15,  1717,  died 
March  31,  1804,  and  his  wife,  .Anna 
(Winne)  Staats;  their  son,  Daniel  Staats, 
and  his  wife,  Catherine  (Pruyn)  Staats; 
their  son,  Barent  Staats,  and  his  wife,  Cath- 
erine (Cherry)  Staats;  their  son,  Samuel 
Staats,  and  his  wife,  Eliza  Isabelle  (Col- 
born)  Staats;  their  daughter,  Carrie,  wife 
of  William  B.  Kibbee. 


CADMAN,  Hon.  John, 

Lawyer,  Jurist. 

The  early  days  of  the  American  Colonies 
brought  out  all  the  sturdy  qualities  of  the 
men  who  had  turned  their  backs  on  lives  of 
ease  and  entered  upon  the  trials  of  pioneer 
existence.  These  characters,  tested  by  bit- 
ter hardships,  were  the  forbears  of  those 
men  who  later  reared  upon  the  founda- 
tions which  they  laid,  a  superstructure  of 
unsurpassed  magnificence,  the  Nation  which 
leads  the  world  today.  The  Hon.  John 
Cadman,  one  of  the  leading  jurists  and  at- 
torneys of  New  York  State,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  brought  to 
his  career  the  pioneer  spirit  inherited  from 
such  ancestors. 

(I)  Christopher  Cadman,  the  great-great- 
grandfather of  Judge  Cadman,  emigrated 
from  England  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  came  to  this  coun- 
try, and  settled  in  Rhode  Island.  There  his 
family  remained  for  a  time,  but  later  he 
removed  to  the  town  of  Austerlitz,  Colum- 
bia county.  New  York,  where  he  located 
about  two  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Aus- 
terlitz. He  was  a  man  of  great  force  of 
character,  a  leader  in  the  community,  ac- 
tive in  all  public  interests. 

(II)  Edward  Cadman,  son  of  Christo- 
pher Cadman,  was  born  in  Rhode  Island,  in 
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1745.  When  the  family  removed  to  New 
York  State,  he  accompanied  them.  He 
married,  and  his  son,  John,  is  of  further 
mention. 

(III)  John  Cadman,  son  of  Edward  Cad- 
man,  was  born  in  AiisterHtz,  New  York.  He 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  \\'ar, 
but  returned  in  safety  to  his  home,  and  lived 
an  honored  citizen  until  1803.  He  married 
and  his  son,  William  J.,  is  of  further  men- 
tion. 

(IV)  William  J.  Cadman,  son  of  John 
Cadman,  was  born  on  the  old  Cadman  home- 
stead founded  by  his  grandfather  in  Aus- 
terlitz,  in  1796.  During  all  his  lifetime  he 
tilled  the  fertile  fields  of  the  home  farm. 
He  married  (second)  Ruhama  Burrows, 
and  they  were  the  parents  of  seven  children, 
among  whom  was  John,  of  further  mention. 

(V)  Hon.  John  (2)  Cadman,  son  of  Wil- 
liam J.  and  Ruhama  (Burrows)  Cadman, 
for  many  years  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers 
of  this  part  of  New  York  State,  was  born 
on  the  Cadman  homestead  in  Austerlitz,  Oc- 
tober 5,  1830.  He  was  reared  among  the 
healthfid  surroundings  of  the  farm,  and 
obtained  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  es- 
sentials of  education  at  the  common  schools 
of  the  neighborhood.  He  taught  school  to 
obtain  the  means  to  continue  his  education 
in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and 
for  his  studies  in  the  Classics  attended  the 
academies  at  Austerlitz  and  Spencertown. 
He  had  a  definite  object  in  view,  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Law,  and  wiih  the  sturdy  determ- 
ination,  which  was  a  narked  trait  of  his 
character,  allowed  nothing  to  swerve  him 
from  his  purpose.  He  entered  the  offices  of 
Payn  &  McClellan,  at  Chatham  Village, 
New  York,  where  he  read  law  for  two 
years,  his  brilliant  mentality  enabling  him  to 
cover  the  requisite  ground  in  that  length 
of  time. 

In  May,  1853,  Judge  Cadman  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  his  native  State.  Short- 
ly afterwards  he  formed  a  partnership  with 


Hugh  W.  McClellan,  of  Chatham  Village, 
and  they  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law 
together.  This  partnership  continued  until 
1876,  when  Mr.  McClellan  laid  down  the 
work  in  which  he  had  spent  a  long  and  use- 
ful lifetime,  and  retired  from  active  prac- 
tice. For  two  years  Judge  Cadman  carried 
on  the  practice  alone ;  then  in  1878  made  the 
change  which  gave  him  a  wider  field  for  his 
talents.  He  removed,  in  that  year,  to  Hud- 
son, New  York,  and  opened  a  law  office 
there.  The  worth  of  the  man  was  immedi- 
ately recognized,  and  he  soon  became  a  force 
for  progress  in  that  section. 

Some  years  previous  to  this,  1871,  Judge 
Cadman  had  been  called  to  the  office  of 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Columbia  County, 
and  in  broadening  the  scope  of  his  work  by 
changing  to  the  larger  town,  he  was  only 
opening  the  way  for  a  future  for  which  his 
natural  capabilities  made  him  eminently 
fitted.  '  He  served  for  six  years  on  the 
bench,  and  made  a  splendid  record.  He  was 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  a  most  candid 
and  impartial  judge,  and  impressed  every 
man  who  heard  him  or  sought  his  advice 
with  the  depth  and  honesty  of  his  charac- 
ter. He  was  widely  read,  never  considering 
that  his  education  had  been  completed  with 
the  close  of  his  formal  studies.  His  experi- 
ence was  very  broad,  as  he  was  called,  at 
different  times,  to  practice  in  most  of  the 
more  important  courts  of  the  State,  and  his 
candor  and  good  judgment  made  him  a  safe 
counsellor  and  a  sound  advocate.  He  was 
deeplv  conscientious,  ?.nd  never  failed  \o 
give  serious  thought  to  the  smallest  mat- 
ter. 

In  his  moral  convictions  Judge  Cadman 
was  absolutely  fearless.  The  early  part  of 
his  career  covered  troublous  times,  and  he 
was  outspoken  and  courageous  in  his  ar- 
raignment of  wrong.  He  was  a  Republican 
by  political  choice,  and  during  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion  led  his  party  in  its  activities 
for  the  Union.    A  great  deal  of  his  time  was 
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spent  in  delivering  addresses  and  enlisting 
soldiers  for  the  Union  army.  He  attended 
most  of  the  Republican  State  and  National 
conventions,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  in  1864,  at  Baltimore, 
which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  his 
second  term  of  office. 

Judge  Cadman  was  a  member  of  the  Re- 
formed church  in  Chatham  and  an  earnest 
worker  in  the  interests  of  the  Sunday  school, 
as  well  as  the  church  in  general,  thus  giving 
his  influence  in  the  aid  of  Christian  work, 
and  the  well-being  of  society.  On  his  re- 
moval to  Hudson,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  and  until  his  death 
held  the  office  of  elder  in  that  organization. 

On  May  2,  1854,  Judge  Cadman  married 
Ann  Augusta  Payn,  who  was  born  in  1833, 
and  died  in  1919.  She  was  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Hon.  Elisha  Payn,  of  the  law  firm 
of  Payn  &  McClellan,  of  Chatham,  with 
whom  Judge  Cadman  first  read  law.  Mrs. 
Cadman  was  a  lady  of  rich  intelligence  and 
of  beautiful  Christian  character,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Reformed  church.  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Cadman  were  the  parents  of  the  fol- 
lowing children :  Frances,  Harriet,  Eliza- 
beth, Emma,  Edwin,  Charles  and  Margaret. 

In  the  death  of  Judge  Cadman,  on  Janu- 
ary I,  191 5,  in  Hudson,  the  city,  the  State 
and  the  Nation  lost  a  man  of  broad  culture 
and  fearless  spirit,  such  a  man  as  the  people 
need  to  lead  and  guide  them  through  the 
adversities  and  temptations  of  life,  and  such 
a  man  as  the  youth  of  today  would  do  well 
to  emulate. 


SCRIPTURE,  William  Ellis, 

LawjeT,    Jurist. 

William  Ellis  Scripture,  who  for  more 
than  five  decades  has  been  a  prominent  rep- 
resentative of  the  legal  fraternity  in  Rome, 
New  York,  and  who  for  many  years  ably 
served  as  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for 
the     l-'iflh     ludi.-ial     i)i;-trict.    is    a    native 


of  Westmoreland,  Oneida  county.  New 
York,  his  birth  having  occurred  on  Novem- 
ber 2,  1843,  l^is  parents  being  Parker  A.  and 
Harriet  Standish  (Snow)  Scripture,  the 
latter  named  a  descendant  of  Captain  Miles 
Standish. 

William  Ellis  Scripture  obtained  his  pre- 
paratory education  in  Whitestown  Semi- 
nary, from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1865, 
and  subsequently  attended  Hamilton  Col- 
lege. He  prepared  for  his  professional  ca- 
reer by  entering  the  Albany  Law  School, 
from  which  he  graduated,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  New  York  State  in  1867.  He 
began  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession 
as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Hutchens  & 
Scripture  in  1868,  but  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  became  the  junior  partner  of  the  firm 
of  Weld  &  Scripture,  of  Rome.  He  next 
formed  a  partnership  with  Homer  T.  Fowl- 
er, under  the  firm  name  of  Scripture  & 
Fowler,  and  was  later  associated  in  practice 
with  George  H.  Weaver,  E.  M.  Pavey  and 
O.  P.  Backus.  In  1896  he  was  chosen  jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  Fifth 
Judicial  District. 

That  Judge  Scripture  is  regarded  as  an 
able  jurist  is  uniformly  accepted.  Judge 
Scripture  is  a  Republican  in  politics.  For  a 
period  of  about  four  years  he  served  as  post- 
master at  Rome  under  President  Harrison. 
He  is  a  valued  member  of  the  Rome  Club 
and  of  the  Republican  clubs  of  Rome  and 
Utica.  Such  in  brief  is  the  history  of  one 
whose  long  residence  in  Oneida  county  has 
made  him  widely  known,  while  his  ability 
along  his  life  work  has  established  him 
high  in  public  regard. 

William  E.  Scripture  married,  August 
15,  1867,  Emma  C.  Goodwin,  a  daughter 
of  Israel  F.  Goodwin,  of  Westmoreland, 
New  York.  Among  their  children  were  the 
following  :  Mary  Standish,  who  became  the 
wife  of  J.  V.  Holtby,  of  Philadelphia; 
Mina  E. ;  "Ella  G. ;  Parker  F. ;  William  El- 
lis, Jr.,  and  Vina. 
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RANKIN,  Edward  Watkinson, 

La-wyer,  Specialist  in  Land  Titles. 

In  the  spring  of  1875,  Edward  W.  Ran- 
kin located  in  Albany,  having  completed  a 
university  course  in  classics  and  in  law,  and 
accomplished  about  eighteen  months  of 
European  travel,  all  preparatory  to  the  em- 
barking upon  the  profession  of  law.  Since 
that  year  Mr.  Rankin  has  devoted  himself 
to  the  practice  of  law,  and  now,  forty-five 
years  later,  is  one  of  the  honored  and  emi- 
nent members  of  the  New  York  bar,  his 
practice  large  and  lucrative.  He  is  a 
specialist  in  the  law  of  real  estate,  an 
authority  on  titles,  and  constantly  sought  in 
consultation. 

The  Rankins  are  descendants  of  Scottish 
ancestors,  and  the  Watkinsons  of  English 
family,  seated  at  Black  Notely  Hall  for 
five  hundred  years.  Edward  W.  Rankin  is 
of  the  fourth  American  generation,  and  the 
father  of  Captain  Herbert  E.  Rankin,  who 
gave  his  life  for  his  country  during  the 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many. The  Rankin  home  in  Albany  is  the 
"Cherry  Hill"  mansion,  built  by  Colonel 
Philip  Van  Rensselaer  in  1768,  to  which  he 
brought  his  bride,  Maria  Sanders.  The 
mansion  was  built  shortly  after  General 
Philip  Schuyler  erected  the  Schuyler  man- 
sion, not  far  away,  and  a  year  before  the 
building  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  Manor 
House  north  of  the  city.  The  mansion  sub- 
sequently came  to  General  Solomon  Van 
Rensselaer,  who  married  his  cousin,  Harriet 
Van  Rensselaer;  then  to  their  daughter, 
Harriet,  wife  of  Dr.  Peter  E.  Elmendorf. 
After  the  death  of  Harriet  Maria  (Van 
Rensselaer)  Putman  in  i860,  her  daughter, 
Catherine  Bogart  Putman,  came  to  Albany 
to  make  her  home  with  Mrs.  Elmendorf, 
her  mother's  dearly  beloved  cousin.  Miss 
Putman  became  the  wife  of  Edward  W. 
Rankin,  June  3,  1884,  and  the  owner  of  the 
old  mansion  which  stands  on  high  ground 
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to  the  west  of  South  Pearl  street,  almost 
concealed  by  the  large  trees  which  surround 
it.  From  its  wide  veranda  a  view  of  the 
Hudson  is  had,  and  the  old  home,  built  in 
1768,  with  its  surroundings,  is  one  of  the 
most  quaint  and  charming  of  all  the  old 
mansions  of  Albany,  of  which  there  are 
many.  The  old  home  possesses  for  Mrs. 
Rankin  the  charm  of  family  romance,  and 
from  its  walls  look  down  the  ancestral  por- 
traits of  many  of  the  Dutch  families  from 
whom  she  traces  descent.  In  the  home  is 
the  great  hearth  filled  with  the  old  utensils, 
even  to  the  crane,  while  silver  plate  and 
china  dishes  of  past  generations  are  still 
used  on  special  occasions.  Many  famous 
men  of  the  early  days  were  entertained  at 
this  "Cherry  Hill"  mansion,  among  them 
General  Lafayette,  who  was  there  enter- 
tained on  two  occasions  while  visiting  the 
United  States  after  the  Revolution. 

(i)  William  Rankin,  the  founder  of  the 
family  in  this  country,  was  born  in  Stirling- 
shire, Scotland,  May  16,  1745,  and  in  early 
life  came  to  Troy,  New  York,  and  also  for 
a  time  resided  in  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina. He  was  a  Loyalist,  and  with  others 
went  to  Shelburne,  Nova  Scotia,  during  the 
American  Revolution,  and  there  died,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1834.  His  second  wife,  Wilhel- 
mena  (Dunkle)  Payne,  whom  he  married 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  June  4,  1780,  was 
a  widow,  daughter  of  Dr.  Ludowick  Payne, 
who  was  born  in  Holland.  Among  the  ten 
children  of  William  Rankin  was  a  son, 
William  (2),  the  grandfather  of  Edward 
W.  Rankin. 

(II)  William  (2)  Rankin  was  born  in 
Shelburne,  Nova  Scotia,  December  22, 
1785,  died  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  while 
attending  services  in  Wycliffe  Chapel,  which 
he  built,  December  14,  1869.  Early  in  life 
he  located  in  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey, 
and  later  became  a  prosperous,  highly 
esteemed  manufacturer  of  Newark,  making 
his  home,  "Hill  Park,"  on  High  street,  in 
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that  city.  He  was  a  deeply  religious  man, 
and  the  chapel  which  he  bulk  and  in  which 
he  died  was  but  a  single  evidence  of  the  deep 
interest  he  took  in  church  work.  He  married, 
in  Elizabethtown,  June  i8,  1809,  Abigail 
Ogden,  born  there  September  7,  1789,  died 
in  Newark,  December  22,  1876.  She  was 
a  descendant  of  John  Ogden,  the  pioneer, 
who  was  born  September  19,  1609,  married, 
May  8,  1637,  Jane  Bond,  and  died  in  1682. 
Their  son,  Captain  Benjamin  Ogden,  was 
born  in  1654,  married,  in  1685,  Hannah 
Woodruff,  and  died  November  20,  1722. 
Their  son,  John  Ogden,  was  born  in  1689, 
married,  October  27,  1717,  Mary  Morse. 
Their  son,  John  Ogden,  was  born  January 
14,  1724,  married,  about  1746,  Abigail 
Clark,  and  died  September  27,  181 7.  Their 
son,  Andrew  Ogden,  was  born  October  10, 
1767,  died  October  10,  1836,  married,  De- 
cember 9,  1788,  Phoebe  Collard,  born 
August  27,  1764,  died  October  28,  1847, 
daughter  of  Isaac  and  Anne  (Spinning) 
Collard,  her  mother  a  descendant  of 
Humphrey  Spinning,  one  of  the  Elizabeth- 
town  associates.  The  Collards  were  a 
Huguenot  family.  Abigail,  daughter  of 
Andrew  and  Phoebe  (Collard)  Ogden,  mar- 
ried William  (2)  Rankin,  and  they  were 
the  parents  of  ten  children,  including  a  son, 
Edward  Erastus,  the  sixth  child  and  father 
of  Edward  W.  Rankin. 

(Ill)  Edward  Erastus  Rankin,  D.  D., 
was  born  May  15,  1820,  died,  at  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  July  22,  1889.  After  fully 
preparing  in  public  and  private  schools,  he 
entered  Yale  University,  whence  he  was 
graduated  A.  B.,  class  of  1840.  He  chose 
the  holy  calling,  and  after  courses  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  was 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  in  1843,  ^^^  ^or  thirty-six  years 
was  on  the  active  ministry  of  that  church. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Springfield, 
New  Jersey,  1847- 1849;  served  a  New  York 
City  church  1849-1863;  was  in  the  service 


of  the  Christian  Commission  engaged  in 
war  work  of  a  religious  nature  1863-1865; 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  Fair- 
field, Connecticut,  1866-1879.  He  was 
awarded  the  honorary  degree  D.  D.  by  Rut- 
gers College,  and  was  a  man  of  deep  learn- 
ing and  piety. 

Dr.  Rankin  married,  October  13,  1847, 
Emily  Watkinson,  of  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, daughter  of  Edward  and  Lavinia  (Hud- 
son) Watkinson,  granddaughter  of  Samuel 
and  Sarah  (Blair)  Watkinson,  great-grand- 
daughter of  Richard  and  Mary  (Sparrow) 
Watkinson,  and  great-great-granddaughter 
of  John  Watkinson.  Samuel  Watkinson, 
the  founder  of  the  family  in  New  England, 
was  born  in  England,  and  there  married 
Sarah  Blair,  a  great-granddaughter  of 
David  Blair,  of  Adamton,  England,  who 
obtained  a  charter  from  Charles  II  on  July 
2,  1669,  and  married  Margaret  Boswell,  of 
Auchenloch,  Ayrshire,  Scotland. 

Samuel  Watkinson,  with  his  wife  and 
twelve  children,  as  well  as  many  of  his 
English  neighbors,  came  to  New  England 
in  1795,  and  settled  in  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut, where  both  died.  His  son,  Ed- 
ward, born  in  England,  became  a  wholesale 
iron  dealer,  and  died  in  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, February  17,  1841.  He  married  La- 
vinia Hudson,  daughter  of  Barzillai  and 
Hannah  (Bruce)  Hudson,  and  granddaugh- 
ter of  William  Hudson,  of  Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts.  Edward  Erastus  and  Emily 
(Watkinson)  Rankin  were  the  parents  of 
eight  children,  as  follows:  Margaret,  died 
in  New  York  City,  aged  seven  years ;  Ed- 
ward Watkinson,  of  further  mention ;  Rev. 
Isaac  Ogden,  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  1873, 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  1876,  and 
later  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "Congre- 
gationalist ;"  he  married  Martha  Clark ; 
Caroline  Hall,  married,  September  23,  1885, 
John  Rogers  Ayer,  who  died  October  17, 
1909;  James  Hepburn,  died  in  Fairfield, 
Connecticut,  aged  eighteen  years ;  William, 
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an  art  critic,  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  1886, 
married  Carrie  Louise  Rundle  ;  John  Luther, 
a  lawyer,  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  1892, 
married,  in  London,  England,  Mary  Wheel- 
wright Langdon,  of  New  York  City ;  Rich- 
ard Henry,  a  lawyer,  New  York  University 
Law  School,  LL.B.,  married  Alice  Bishop 
Gibb. 

(IV)  Edward  Watkinson  Rankin,  eldest 
son  of  Rev.  Edward  Erastus  and  Emily 
(Watkinson)  Rankin,  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  August  12,  1850,  and  is  now  and 
for  forty-five  years  has  been  a  resident  of 
Albany,  New  York,  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
a  valued  citizen.  He  obtained  his  prepara- 
tory schooling  in  the  Collegiate  School  of 
New  York,  Newark  Academy,  and  Willis- 
ton  Seminary.  He  then  entered  Princeton 
University,  whence  he  was  graduated  A.  B., 
class  of  1871,  receiving  the  degree  A.  M. 
from  Princeton  in  1873.  Choosing  the  le- 
gal profession,  he  prepared  at  Albany  Law 
School  and  in  1873  received  his  LL.B.  from 
that  institution.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
New  York  bar  in  1873,  but  did  not  at  once 
begin  practice,  sailing  for  Europe  in  Au- 
gust following  his  admission  and  spending 
the  time  until  December,  1874,  in  study 
and  foreign  travel.  In  the  spring  of  1875 
he  located  in  Albany  and  began  the  practice 
of  law.  He  has  practiced  continuously  in 
Albany  from  that  year  until  the  present 
(1920). 

He  specializes  in  the  law  governing  trans- 
actions in  real  estate,  particularly  titles,  and 
serves  a  large  clientele.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Albany  County  Bar  Association,  and 
holds  high  rank  in  the  esteem  of  his  breth- 
ren of  the  profession,  and  to  the  public  he 
is  the  learned,  able,  just  lawyer,  and  the 
upright  citizen.  In  religious  association, 
Mr.  Rankin  is  connected  with  the  West- 
minster Presbyterian  Church  of  Albany, 
and  serves  that  church  as  a  member  of  its 
board  of  trustees.  His  clubs  are :  the  Fort 
Orange,  Albany,  Princeton  and  University, 


of  Albany,  and  Princeton  of  New  York 
City.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Albany  Insti- 
tute, and  Historical  and  Art  Society,  and 
has  other  social  and  professional  affiliations. 

Mr.  Rankin  married,  June  3,  1884,  at  her 
home,  "Cherry  Hill,"  Albany,  New  York, 
Catherine  Bogart  Putman,  the  old  mansion 
one  of  Albany's  beautiful  historic  land- 
marks, having  been  the  Rankin  family  home 
from  that  year  until  the  present  (1920). 

Mrs.  Rankin  traces  descent  from  Jan 
Putman,  bom  in  Holland,  in  1645,  who 
came  to  America  in  1661,  and  with  his  wife, 
Catalyntje  De  Vos,  was  killed  by  the  In- 
dians when  they  attacked  and  burned  the 
village  of  Schenectady,  New  York,  Febru- 
ary 8,  1690;  from  Bastiaen  Visscher,  who 
with  two  sons  came  from  Hoom,  in  Hol- 
land, to  Rensselaerwyck  (Albany)  prior  to 
1644;  from  Killaen  Van  Rensselaer,  com- 
monly known  as  the  First  Patroon,  a  pearl 
and  diamond  merchant  of  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land, director  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company,  founder  of  the  colony  of  Rens- 
selaerwyck ;  from  Philip  Pieterse  Schuyler, 
who  came  from  Amsterdam  to  Beverwyck, 
and  is  the  ancestor  of  the  Schuylers  of 
America;  from  Thomas  Sanders,  of  Am- 
sterdam, who  died  in  Albany,  in  December, 
1669;  from  Evert  Janse  Wendell,  born  in 
161 5,  at  Emden,  Hanover,  Prussia,  who 
settled  in  New  Amsterdam;  and  from  Dirck 
Wesselse  Ten  Broeck,  an  alderman  under 
the  original  charter  of  the  city  of  Albany  in 
1686,  recorder  for  ten  years,  member  of  the 
Provincial  Assembly  five  years,  and  fourth 
mayor  of  Albany  in  1696;  and  Stephanus 
Van  Cortland,  president  of  the  Dutch  Coun- 
cil. The  lines  with  the  collateral  branches 
thereof  connect  Mrs.  Rankin  and  her  chil- 
dren with  every  notable  Dutch  family  of 
the  Hudson-Mohawk  Valley.  A  collateral 
ancestress  is  Anneke  Jans,  through  her  sec- 
ond daughter,  Tryntje,  a  child  by  her  first 
husband,  Roelof  Jansen,  with  whom  she 
settled   at   Rensselaerwyck   in    1630.     The 
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Van  Rensselaer  descent  is  Killaen,  the  first 
Patroon ;  his  son,  Jeremias,  and  his  wife, 
Catharina  Van  Brugh,  granddaughter  of 
Anneke  Jans;  their  son,  Colonel  Killaen,  a 
distinguished  officer  of  the  Revolution,  and 
his  wife,  Ariantje  Schuyler,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Nicholas  Schuyler ;  their  son,  Philip, 
builder  of  the  "Cherry  Hill"  mansion  in  Al- 
bany (1768),  and  his  wife,  Maria  Sanders; 
their  son,  Robert  Sanders  Van  Rensselaer, 
and  his  wife,  Catherine  Nicholas  Bogart ; 
their  daughter,  Harriet  Maria  Van  Rens- 
selaer, and  her  husband,  Dr.  Alonzo  Put- 
man  ;  their  daughter,  Catherine  Bogart  Put- 
man,  wife  of  Edward  Watkinson  Rankin, 
of  Albany. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rankin  are  the  parents  of 
three  children,  as  follows  : 

1.  Edward  Elmendorf  Rankin,  born  June 
16,  1885,  at  the  "Cherry  Hill"  mansion,  Al- 
bany, built  by  his  great-great-grandfather, 
Philip  Van  Rensselaer.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Albany  Academy,  1904;  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  1905 ;  Princeton  University, 
A.B.,  1909;  Harvard  Law  School,  LL.B., 
1913.  He  volunteered  for  service  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  and  was  sent,  in  May, 
1917,  to  the  Officers'  Training  Camp  at 
Madison  Barracks,  but  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  camp  was  honorably  discharged 
for  physical  disability  because  of  lack  of 
weight.  He  passed  the  physical  examina- 
tion in  November,  1918,  and  was  accepted 
as  a  private  and  ordered  to  camp  November 
II,  1918,  the  day  of  the  armistice.  He  is 
now  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Al- 
bany, New  York.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Albany  Institute  and  the  Princeton,  Fort 
Orange  and  University  Clubs  of  Albany. 

2.  Herbert  Edward  Rankin,  born  at 
"Cherry  Hill,"  Albany,  April  15,  1887,  died 
en  route  for  overseas  military  duty  October 
10,  1918.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Albany 
Academy,  1904;  Phillips  Andover  Acad- 
emy, 1905 ;  Princeton  University,  A.B., 
1909,  A.M.,  1910;    Sayre  Fellow  in  Chem- 


istry, 1909-10;  Assistant  in  Chemistry, 
Princeton  University,  1910,  until  his  going 
abroad  to  study  for  a  Doctor's  degree.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  he  was  a 
student  in  Gottingen  University,  Germany. 
Here  he  had  excellent  opportunity  to 
observe  and  judge  the  political  and  militar- 
istic system  Germany  aspired  to  impose  up- 
on the  world,  and  it  was  with  a  full  realiz- 
ation of  the  import  of  his  action  that  he 
took  up  his  country's  arms  against  the  com- 
mon foe.  That  his  patriotism  and  love  of 
country  were  supported  by  exact  knowledge 
and  conviction  does  not  detract  from  the 
perfection  of  his  sacrifice,  rather  does  it 
enhance  the  value  of  the  gift  he  gave.  He 
was  at  Plattsburg  Camp  in  the  summers 
of  1915  and  1916,  and  was  accepted,  with 
his  brother,  for  the  Officers'  Training  Camp 
at  Madison  Barracks,  in  May,  1917.  He 
was  sent  to  Fort  Monroe  to  try  for  Coast 
Artillery  in  June,  191 7,  and  received  his 
commission  as  captain,  one  of  thirty-five  out 
of  eight  hundred,  August  12,  1917.  For 
a  year  or  more  he  was  employed  in  service 
at  forts  at  the  east  end  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  at  one  time  commanding  at  Fort 
Michie.  Being  detailed  for  Anti-Aircraft 
service,  he  sailed  for  France  in  command 
of  Battery  C,  Fifth  Anti-Aircraft  Battalion, 
and  died  at  sea  on  the  transport  "Euri- 
pides." He  was  buried  at  sea  with  full 
military  honors.  Those  who  knew  him  real- 
ize with  what  inspired  equanimity  Captain 
Rankin  viewed  the  possibility  of  giving  his 
all  in  France,  and  know  how  willingly  he 
contemplated  such  an  outcome  of  It's  duty, 
and,  although  he  never  reached  the  field  of 
battle,  many  whom  he  taught  to  determine 
range  and  elevation  and  wind  variation 
made  their  contribution  to  victory,  a  contri- 
bution that  was  no  less  his  than  theirs. 

3.  Emily  Watkinson  Rankin,  born  at 
"Cherry  Hill,"  Albany,  May  14,  1889.  She 
is  a  graduate  of  Smith  College,  A.B.,  class 
of  191 1 ;  member  of  the  Woman's  Club  of 
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Albany,  of  the  Collegiate  Alumnae,  and  re- 
cording secretary  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  of  Albany. 


DRAPER,  Frederick  Elliott, 
Lawyer,    Iicgislator. 

From  the  County  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
at  or  near  Heptonstall.  came  the  progeni- 
tors of  the  American  family  of  Draper,  all 
of  whom,  with  all  their  English  relatives  of 
that  name,  are  believed  to  have  descended 
from  William,  John,  and  Henry  Le  Drapon. 
The  ancestor  of  the  American  family  is 
Thomas  Draper,  father  of  James,  "the  Puri- 
tan." He  was  a  clothier  and  fuller,  and,  as 
his  ancestors  before  him  had  followed  the 
same  business,  so  likevv-ise  did  many  of  his 
descendants  in  New  England.  The  name  of 
his  wife  is  not  preserved.  The  family  name 
is  an  honored  one  in  English  history,  and 
was  entitled  to  a  coat-of-arms.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Draper,  in  1657,  was  lord  mayor  of 
London,  and  there  are  many  of  the  name 
who  have  been  prominent  in  the  civil  and 
military  history  of  their  native  land,  being 
ever  as  ready  to  serve  in  the  battles  for 
civic  welfare  as  to  march  with  the  armies 
of  defense  or  of  offense.  The  Stansfields 
and  the  Drapers  were  closely  allied  for  cen- 
turies, in  England,  and  finally  a  daughter 
of  the  house  of  Stansfield  married  James 
"the  Puritan,"  and  became  the  mother  of  the 
Draper  family  of  America.  In  this  country 
the  name  has  been  honored  in  every  branch 
of  our  civil,  religious  and  commercial  life, 
and  has  never  been  found  wanting  when  the 
call  to  arms  has  been  sounded.  In  very  pro- 
fession, business,  and  trade  they  are  num- 
bered, and  many  eminent  men  have  borne 
the  name  which  may  be  traced  through 
eight  generations  from  James  "the  Puritan" 
to  Frederick  Elliott  Draper,  of  Troy,  New 
York.    The  line  of  descent  is  as  follows : 

(I)  James  Draper,  fourth  son  of  Thomas 
Draper,  born  in  the  priory  of  Heptonstall, 


vicarage  of  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  England,  in 
1618,  died  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  1694. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the 
town  of  Lancaster,  but  never  a  resident 
there,  living  first  in  Roxbury,  where  three  of 
his  children  were  born,  then  going  to  Ded- 
ham,  where  three  sons  were  born,  and  finally 
returning  to  Roxbury,  where  his  two  young- 
est children  were  born.  He  married,  in 
Heptonstall,  April  21,  1646,  Miriam  Stans- 
field, daughter  of  Gideon  Stansfield  and  his 
wife,  Grace  (Eastwood)  Stansfield,  of 
Wadsworth,  Yorkshire. 

(II)  James  (2)  Draper,  fourth  child  and 
eldest  son  of  James  ( i )  Draper,  "the  Puri- 
tan," and  Miriam  (Stansfield)  Draper,  was 
born  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1654, 
and  died  there  April  30,  1698.  He  received 
part  of  the  Roxbury  farm  from  his  father, 
and  later  received  permission  from  the  town 
of  Dedham  to  "erect  a  fulling  mill  on  Moth- 
er Brook."  He  served  as  a  soldier  in  King 
Philip's  War,  and  was  a  noted  wrestler, 
finally  being  disabled  in  a  bout  with  a  chal- 
lenging rival.  He  married,  February  18, 
1681,  Abigail  Whiting,  daughter  of  Nathan- 
iel and  Hannah  (Dwight)  Whiting. 

(III)  Ebenezer  Draper,  fifth  son  and 
youngest  child  of  James  (2)  and  Abigail 
(Whiting)  Draper,  was  born  in  Roxbury, 
Massachusetts,  April  27,  1698,  and  died 
there  June  3,  1784.  He  was  a  farmer  by  oc- 
cupation, and  after  leaving  his  father's  home 
passed  his  life  at  his  family  seat,  "Green 
Lodge,"  near  Dedham.  He  married  (first), 
March  2,  1723,  Dorothy  Child,  daughter  of 
Joshua  and  Elizabeth  (Morris)  Child,  of 
Brookline,  Massachusetts,  and  a  sister  of 
Abigail,  who  married  James  Draper.  He 
married  (second),  November  16,  1749, 
Sybil  Avery,  daughter  of  William  and  Es- 
ther Avery,  of  Dedham,  Massachusetts. 

(IV)  Stephen  Draper,  ninth  child  of 
Ebenezer  and  Dorothy  (Child)  Draper,  was 
born  at  the  family  home,  "Green  Lodge," 
near  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  February  23, 
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1742.  He  served  three  enlistments  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  came  to  Attleboro  from 
Dedham,  and  purchased  thirty  acres  of  land 
deeded  to  him  April  17,  1772,  and  there 
erected  a  tannery,  which  became  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country.  He  also  had  a  mill 
for  weaving  cloth  and  one  for  making  nails, 
and  built  other  tanneries  in  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island.  Down  to  the  present  time, 
the  family  meet  on  Thanksgiving  Day  in 
the  house  erected  in  1885  on  the  site  of  the 
old  "Green  Lodge."  Stephen  Draper  mar- 
ried, April  4,  1764,  Elizabeth  Fisher,  daugh- 
ter of  Jonathan  and  Mary  Fisher,  of  Ded- 
ham, Massachusetts. 

(V)  Stephen  (2)  Draper,  third  son  and 
fifth  child  of  Stephen  (I)  and  Elizabeth 
(Fisher)  Draper,  was  born  in  South  Attle- 
boro, Massachusetts,  April  29,  1775.  He 
married  (first)  Fannie  Capron,  who  died 
March  19,  1799;  married  (second),  Sep- 
tember 27,  1801,  Catherine  Fisher,  of  Fish- 
erville,  Massachusetts. 

(VI)  Stephen  (3)  Draper,  fourth  son 
and  fifth  child  of  Stephen  (2)  and  Cather- 
ine (Fisher)  Draper,  was  born  in  Killingly, 
Connecticut,  March  i,  181 1,  and  died  in 
Troy,  New  York,  March  19,  1890.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  tanner,  but  removed  to 
Greenville,  Massachusetts,  and  manufac- 
tured scythes,  as  senior  member  of  the  firm 
Draper,  Brown  &  Chadsey,  later  going  to 
Troy,  New  York,  and  conducting  the  same 
business  until  the  introduction  of  the  mow- 
ing machine,  when  he  took  up  the  maimfac- 
ture  of  twine  and  fish  lines,  which  he  con- 
tinued during  his  active  life.  He  married 
(first),  in  1840.  Harriet  Elliot,  daughter 
of  Captain  T.  Elliot,  of  Sutton,  Massachu- 
setts, who  died  September  5,  1850;  mar- 
ried (second)  Wealthy  Cutting,  of  Leices- 
ter, Massachusetts,  who  died  March  19, 
1899. 

(VII)  Frederick  Elliott  Draper,  son  of 
Stephen  (3)  and  Harriet  (Elliot)  Draper, 
was  born  in  Rochdale,  Massachusetts,  Oc- 


tober 12,  1843,  ^nd  died  October  13,  1916, 
in  Troy,  New  York.  He  came  to  Troy, 
New  York,  when  he  was  three  years  old, 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  be- 
gan his  business  life  in  a  book  and  news- 
paper store  in  Troy.  When  the  Ci\il  War 
broke  out,  he  enlisted  in  the  Eleventh  Inde- 
pendent Battery,  New  York  Volunteers, 
which  was  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  took  part  in  the  bloody  battles 
of  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  the 
Wilderness,  and  others,  being  promoted  to 
corporal,  and  mustered  out  with  honor  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  In  1869  he  engaged 
in  the  tobacco  business,  and  was  for  many 
years  the  junior  partner  of  the  firm  of 
Fitzpatrick  &  Draper,  manufacturers  of 
cigars  and  wholesalers  of  tobacco.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  National  City 
Bank,  of  Troy,  in  1903,  director  of  the 
Samaritan  Hospital,  and  president  of  Bout- 
well  Milling  and  Grain  Company  until  his 
death.  Active  in  all  movements  for  civic 
improvement,  he  was  for  several  years  pres- 
ident of  the  village  corporation  of  Lansing- 
burg,  now  Troy ;  active  as  a  trustee  of  the 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  He 
married  Ann  Jane  Woodcock,  daughter  of 
Don  Carlos  Woodcock. 

(VIII)  Frederick  Elliott  (2)  Draper, 
son  of  Frederick  Elliott  (I)  and  Ann  Jane 
(Woodcock)  Draper,  was  born  in  Troy, 
New  York,  April  3,  1873.  He  received  his 
primary  education  in  the  schools  of  Troy, 
graduated  from  high  school  in  1891,  and 
then  entered  Williams  College,  graduating 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1895. 
Entering  Harvard  Law  School,  he  grad- 
uated with  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1898,  was 
admitted  to  the  New  York  State  bar  in  the 
fall  of  that  year,  and  located  his  law  offices 
in  Troy,  where,  until  1902,  he  carried  on  his 
practice  alone.  He  then  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  C.  W.  Betts,  a  leading  lawyer  of 
Troy,     which    association     continued    until 
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September,  191 8,  when  the  partnership  was 
dissolved,  Mr.  Draper  continuing  practice 
alone.  In  December,  1907,  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  City  Court  to  finish  an 
unexpired  term,  and  in  the  fall  eleciion  of 
1909  was  elected  to  serve  a  four  year  term. 
Always  active  in  Republican  politics,  Mr. 
Draper  was  the  Rej)ublican  nominee  for 
State  Senator  from  the  Thirty-first  Sena- 
torial District,  which  comprises  the  county 
of  Rensselaer,  in  1920,  and  was  elected. 
In  1898,  while  a  student  at  Harvard  Law 
School,  Mr.  Draper  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  Company  A,  Second  New  York  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  serving  until  honorably  dis- 
charged at  the  close  of  the  war.  During 
the  World  War  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  local  exemption  board  of  district  No.  3, 
and  was  prominent  in  the  war  drive  loans 
and  other  activities  of  the  kind.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  served  as  director  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Troy  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  is  also  a  trustee  of  the  Troy  Gas 
Company,  a  director  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  a  director  of  Leonard 
Hospital,  and  a  director  of  Boutwell  Milling 
and  Grain  Company.  With  all  these  activ- 
ities and  interests,  Mr.  Draper  finds  time 
for  affiliation  with  the  Republican  Club  and 
the  Troy  Club,  and  keeps  in  touch  with  his 
college  fraternity.  Delta  Psi.  Judge  Draper 
is  active  in  city  public  aflfairs,  always  ready 
to  work  for  the  best  interests  of  his  com- 
munity. As  a  citizen  he  represents  the 
able,  intelligent,  well-trained,  efficient  man, 
directing  his  energy  along  lines  of  human 
improvement  and  progress. 

Mr.  Draper  married  (first),  October  14, 
1903,  Katherine  Peebles  Stubbs,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Roland  H.  and  Katherine  Duer  (Aus- 
tin) Stubbs,  of  Waterford,  New  York,  and 
they  are  the  parents  of  two  children :  Kath- 
erine Roland,  born  August  8,  1904;  and 
Frederick  Elliott  (3),  born  January  8,  1906. 
Mrs.  Draper  died  December  12,  191 1.  Mr. 
Draper  married    (second),  June  26,    191 5, 


Mary  Janet  Mann,  daughter  of  Francis  and 
Jessie  (Patchin)  Mann,  of  Troy,  and  to 
this  second  marriage  one  child  has  been 
born,  Francis  Mann,  June  26,  1917. 


THOMPSON,  Hobart  Warren, 

Man  of  Varied  Activities. 

Through  marriage  and  intermarriage  and 
lineal  descent.  Major  Thompson  traces  to 
the  leading  early  families  of  Troy,  New 
York,  and  New  England,  even  to  the  "May- 
flower" and  Elder  William  Brewster;  also 
to  Lion  Gardiner,  an  engineer,  in  the  service 
of  Prince  William  of  Orange;  to  Sir  Rich- 
ard Saltonstall,  and  other  famed  men  of 
Colonial  days.  In  his  own  right  he  is  one 
of  Troy's  eminent  citizens  and  substantial 
business  men,  deeply  interested  in  church 
and  philanthropy.  He  is  of  the  ninth  gen- 
eration of  the  family  founded  in  New  Eng- 
land by  Anthony  Thompson,  in  1637,  and 
in  Troy,  New  York,  by  John  Leland  Thomp- 
son, in  1817. 

Anthony  Thompson  came  from  England, 
where,  as  in  Scotland,  the  name  had  long 
been  known  under  the  spellings,  Thompson, 
Tomson,  Thomson  and  Thompson.  The 
family  bore  arms : 

Anns — Or,  on  a  fesse  dancette  azuve,  three 
estoiles  argent,  on  a  canton  of  the  second  the  sun 
in  glory,  proper. 

Crest — An  arm  erect,  vested  gules,  cuff  argent, 
holding  in  the  hand  proper  five  ears  of  wheat  or. 

Motto — In   luminc  luce. 

In  the  later  generation  in  New  England, 
this  Thompson  family  intermarried  with 
another  of  the  same  name,  and  through  that 
marriage  descent  is  traced  from  Elder  Wil- 
liam Brewster  of  the  "Mayflower,"  Lion 
Gardiner  of  "Gardiners  Island"  and  Colon- 
ial families. 

(I)  Anthony  Thompson  with  wife  (name 
unknown),  two  children  and  his  two  broth- 
ers, John  and  William,  sailed  from  London, 
England,  in  the  ship  "Hector"  and  arrived 
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in  Boston,  by  one  authority  ("Winthrop's 
Journal"),  June  26,  1637,  or  by  another, 
(Cotton  Mather),  July  26,  1637.  He  came 
with  a  company  of  wealthy,  energetic  men, 
dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England,  who 
followed  Governor  Eaton  and  Rev.  Daven- 
port from  England  to  Boston,  thence  to 
Quinnipiack  or  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
where  the  Thompsons  were  allotted  lands, 
John  dying  without  male  issue,  in  East 
Haven,  where  his  farm  was  located ;  Wil- 
liam residing  in  New  Haven,  where  he  made 
his  will,  October  6,  1682,  and  died  the  same 
year;  Anthony  residing  in  New  Haven, 
where  shortly  before  his  death,  March  23, 
1648,  his  will  was  drawn  up  by  Rev.  Daven- 
port, his  pastor,  and  Robert  Newman,  elder 
of  the  church. 

Anthony  Thompson  signed  the  Colonial 
Constitution,  June  4,  1639,  and  shared  in 
the  first  and  second  division  of  land.  He 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  1644,  and 
seems  to  have  been  a  devout  member  of  the 
church.  He  had  by  his  first  wife,  two  sons 
and  a  daughter,  descent  being  traced  through 
John,  the  first  born. 

(II)  Lieutenant  John  Thompson,  eldest 
child  of  Anthony  Thompson,  was  born  in 
England,  in  1632,  and  was  styled  "Mariner" 
to  distinguish  him  from  John  Thompson 
"farmer."  He  resided  in  New  Haven,  but 
followed  the  sea.  He  died  June  2.  1707,  his 
wife,  Helena,  died  April  8,  1690.  They 
were  the  parents  of  four  children. 

(III)  Captain  Samuel  Thompson,  young- 
est son  of  Lieutenant  John  and  Helena 
Thompson,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, May  12,  1669,  died  in  Goshen,  Con- 
necticut, March  26,  1746.  He  was  a  mer- 
chant of  New  Haven  many  years,  but  in 
later  life  moved  to  Goshen.  He  held  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  militia,  and  was  a 
man  of  importance  in  his  community.  He 
married,  November  14,  1695,  Rebecca  Bis- 
hop, daughter  of  Lieutenant  Governor 
Bishop.  They  were  the  parents  of  eight 
children. 


(IV)  Amos  Thompson,  third  son  of  Sam- 
uel and  Rebecca  (Bishop)  Thompson,  was 
born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  March  3, 
1702.  He  bought  one  right  in  the  town  of 
Goshen,  Connecticut,  February  3,  1737, 
was  chosen  town  clerk  and  treasurer  in 
1741,  and  re-elected  each  year.  In  1746,  he 
settled  near  the  pond  which  is  yet  known 
as  Thompson's  pond,  and  on  his  land  the 
first  meeting  house  in  Goshen  was  built. 
He  married,  September  7,  1726,  Sarah  Al- 
len, and  they  were  the  parents  of  five  chil- 
dren. 

(V)  Ezra  Thompson,  youngest  son  of 
Amos  and  Sarah  (Allen)  Thompson,  was 
born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  set- 
tled in  the  town  of  Stanford,  Dutchess 
county.  New  York,  where,  in  1795,  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  first  supervisors  of  the 
town.  He  was  a  gentleman  farmer,  and 
owned  a  large  estate  near  the  city  of  Pough- 
keepsie.  He  married  Rachel  Smith,  and 
they   were   the   parents   of    eight   children. 

(VI)  Ezra  (2)  Thompson,  second  son  of 
Ezra  (I)  and  Rachel  (Smith)  Thompson, 
was  born  September  3,  1765,  and  died  April 
3,  1829.  He  was  a  farmer,  his  estate  lying 
in  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  where  all 
his  children  were  born.  He  possessed  ad- 
mirable qualities  of  industry  and  thrift,  and 
reared  his  children  in  habits  of  usefulness 
and  uprightness.  He  was  quiet,  but  force- 
ful in  manner,  and  he  transmitted  to  his 
sons  like  characteristics.  He  married,  July 
13,  1786,  Sallie  Burton,  and  they  were  the 
parents  of  nine  children. 

(VII)  John  Leland  Thompson,  seventh 
child  and  third  son  of  Ezra  (2)  and  Sallie 
(Burton)  Thompson,  was  born  in  Amenia, 
Dutchess  county.  New  York,  December  i, 
1797,  and  died  in  Troy,  New  York,  March 
27,  1880.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  and  remained  at  the  home  farm  un- 
til 1817,  when  he  left  home  with  capital  con- 
sisting of  a  stout  heart,  a  good  education, 
sound  morals,  and  a  silver  dollar  given  by 
his  father  with  these  words,  "My  son,  you 
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may  require  a  little  money  before  you  earn 
any,  take  this." 

In  1 817,  he  located  in  Troy,  New  York, 
and  began  his  business  career  as  clerk  in 
the  drug  store  owned  and  conducted  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Gale,  who  was  then  also  postmas- 
ter of  the  village.  Young  Thompson  dis- 
playing remarkable  business  capacity,  Dr. 
Gale,  in  1821,  admitted  him  to  a  partner- 
ship, Gale  &  Thompson  continuhig  until 
1826,  when  Dr.  Gale  retired,  Mr.  Thompson 
then  conducting  the  business  alone  for  fif- 
teen years.  In  1841,  he  admitted  David 
Cowee  to  a  partnership,  the  firm  name  then 
becoming  John  L.  Thompson  &  Company. 
At  the  time  of  his  passing,  in  1880,  John 
Leland  Thompson  had  been  in  business  at 
the  same  location  for  nearly  sixty-three 
years,  and  was  the  oldest  and  the  wealthiest 
merchant  in  Troy.  The  wholesale  drug 
house  which  he  founded  was  enlarged  in 
1855  by  the  admission  of  his  two  sons,  John 
Isaac  and  William  Augustus  Thompson, 
and  then  became  John  L.  Thompson  Sons  & 
Company.  The  founder  was  succeeded  at 
his  death  by  his  son,  John  Isaac  Thompson, 
who  at  his  passing  was  the  senior  head  of 
John  L.  Thompson  Sons  &  Company,  and 
among  the  ablest  business  men  of  Troy,  his 
native  city.  To  the  business  in  1883  came 
Hobart  W.  Thompson,  grandson  of  John 
L.  and  only  son  of  John  Isaac.  The  busi- 
ness which  Mr.  Thompson  and  his  sons 
developed  from  the  little  country  drug  store 
of  1817  was  enormous,  theirs  being  the 
third  largest  wholesale  drug  house  in  New 
York  State.  In  addition  to  being  managing 
head  of  this  large  business,  John  L.  Thomp- 
son was  president  of  the  Troy  &  Greenwich 
railroad;  director  of  the  Troy  Union  Rail- 
road Company,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
organizers  in  1851  ;  director  of  the  Old 
Farmers'  Bank  until  it  was  merged  with  the 
Union  National  Bank  in  1865 ;  a  truster 
of  the  Troy  Savings  Bank  for  many  years, 
and  a  director  of  the  Albany  &  Vermont 
railroad. 


He  was  a  Democrat,  but  never  took  active 
part  in  public  affairs,  although  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare,  growth  and  prosperity 
of  his  city.  Although  not  a  communicant 
of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  until  late  in 
life,  he  had  for  years  regularly  attended  its 
services,  and  rarely  missed  either  morning  or 
evening  services.  He  ardently  supported 
the  Washingtonian  Temperance  movement 
in  1840,  and  although  always  strictly  temper- 
ate, he  became  a  total  abstainer,  declaring 
no  one  should  ever  refer  to  him  as  an  evil 
example,  and  was  equally  opposed  to  the 
use  of  tobacco  in  any  form.  He  served  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  governors  of 
Marshall  Infirmary,  and  took  a  deep  inter- 
est in-  that  institution.  He  died  honored 
and  esteemed  at  the  age  of  eighty-three 
years,  and  was  buried  in  Oakwood  Ceme- 
tery, Troy,  New  York. 

John  L.  Thompson  married,  in  New 
London,  Connecticut,  August  17,  1829, 
Mary  Perkins  Thompson,  and  they  were 
the  parents  of  eight  children:  John  Isaac, 
of  whom  further;  William  Augustus,  of 
mention  in  following  sketch ;  Mary  Eliza- 
beth ;  George  Smith  ;  Robert  Hartem ;  James 
Leland ;  Rev.  WaUer,  and  Edward  Ray. 

(VIII)  John  Isaac  Thompson,  eldest  son 
of  John  Leland  and  Mary  Perkins  (Thomp- 
son) Thompson,  was  born  in  Troy,  New 
York,  April  2,  1831,  and  died  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cahfornia,  October  16,  1901.  while 
attending  the  general  convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  as  a  delegate 
representing  the  Albany,  New  York,  dio- 
cese. He  was  educated  at  a  private  school 
in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  and  at  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  entering 
the  wholesale  drug  house  of  John  L. 
Thompson  Sons  &  Company  in  1855,  and 
at  his  passing,  forty-six  years  later,  was  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm  founded  by  his 
father.  He  inherited  the  .sterling  qualities 
of  his  sire,  and  under  his  wise  and  progres- 
sive management  the  business  maintained 
its  prestige  and  continued  most  successfully. 
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Other  interests  of  a  business  nature  were 
the  Troy  City  National  Bank,  of  which  he 
was  a  director,  (that  bank  now  the  Security 
Trust  Company).  He  was  also  a  director 
of  the  Albany  &  Vermont  and  the  Troy 
and  Greenwich  Railroad  companies,  both 
now  a  part  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  sys- 
tem. 

He  served  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church 
as  a  vestryman  for  forty  years,  and  was 
senior  warden  at  time  of  his  death.  With 
his  wife,  Mary  Mabbett  (Warren)  Thomp- 
son, he  founded  the  little  church  on  Green 
Island,  now  St.  Mark's  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  St.  Paul's  Free  Chapel,  now  St.  Barna- 
bas Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Both 
these  chapels  were  placed  upon  a  firm  basis 
through  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  Mr. 
Thompson  and  his  wife,  he  serving  both  as 
trustee  until  they  were  created  separate  par- 
ishes. In  the  renovation  and  enlargement 
of  the  mother  church,  St.  Paul's  of  Troy, 
he  was  most  active  and  was  a  persistent 
contributor  to  the  funds  that  were  being 
raised.  He  was  a  member  of  the  General 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  church,  represent- 
ing Albany  diocese,  was  a  leading  spirit  in 
church  councils,  and  always  gave  freely  of 
his  time,  means  and  business  judgment  to 
the  welfare  of  the  church.  He  was  a  Dem- 
ocrat with  independent  tendencies ;  a  lieu- 
tenant in  Troy  Citizens'  Corps,  but  subse- 
quently held  the  rank  of  captain  on  the 
brigade  staff  by  virtue  of  being  paymaster. 
He  retained  his  membership  in  the  senior 
company  of  the  corps  until  his  death.  His 
clubs  were  the  New  York,  Yacht  and  Troy, 
(a  director  of  the  latter  for  many  years). 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  May- 
flower Descendants,  and  the  Alumni  of 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  He  died 
"in  the  harness,"  being  on  church  duty  in 
San  Francisco  when  stricken  with  his  fatal 
illness. 

John  Isaac  Thompson  married,  in  Troy, 


January  29,  1861,  Mary  Mabbett  Warren, 
born  May  6,  1838,  died  October  16,  1901, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Mabbett  and  Elizabeth 
Adelaide  (Phelps)  Warren,  granddaughter 
of  Stephen  and  Martha  (Cornell)  Warren, 
and  great-granddaughter  of  Eliakim  (2) 
and  Phoebe  (Bouton)  Warren.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  I.  Thompson  were  the  parents  of 
a  son,  Hobart  Warren,  of  whom  further, 
and  of  a  daughter,  Mary  Warren,  who  mar- 
ried Captain  Edward  C.  Gale. 

(IX)  Hobart  Warren  Thompson,  only 
son  of  John  Isaac  and  Mary  Mabbett  (War- 
ren) Thompson,  was  born  in  Troy,  April  2, 
1862,  and  there  began  his  education.  He 
continued  his  studies  at  the  Selleck  school, 
Norwalk,  Connecticut,  and  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Hartford,  Connecticut,  whence  he  was 
graduated  A.  B.,  class  of  1883,  A.  M.,  1886. 
He  made  a  tour  of  Europe  in  1884,  and  after 
a  post-graduate  course  at  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute,  he  entered  the  family  bus- 
iness, the  John  L.  Thompson  Sons  &  Com- 
pany, wholesale  drugs.  He  remained  with 
that  company  as  clerk  two  years,  then  in 
1885  the  John  L.  Thompson  Chemical  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  with  Hobart  W. 
Thompson,  secretary-treasurer.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  company  was  the  manufacture 
of  chemicals,  and  their  plant  on  Green  Isl- 
and continued  in  successful  operation  until 
1890,  when  the  business  was  sold  to  the 
Nichols  Chemical  Company,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son continuing  with  that  company  as  man- 
ager of  the  Troy  works  until  1898,  when 
they  were  absorbed  by  the  General  Chemi- 
cal Company  of  New  York.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son remained  with  that  company  as  super- 
intendent until  1907,  when  he  resigned,  the 
works  at  Troy  being  then  abandoned  by  the 
General  Chemical  Company. 

In  1907,  Mr.  Thompson  was  elected  treas- 
urer of  the  Sirocco  Engineering  Company, 
and  engaged  for  a  year  in  the  manufacture 
of  ventilating  fans.  The  American  Blower 
Company   absorbed   the   Sirocco    Company, 
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and  Mr.  Thompson  has  not  since  engaged 
in  manufacturing.  He  is  a  director  and 
vice-president  of  the  Troy  &  Greenbush; 
director  of  the  Saratoga  &  Schenectady, 
Troy  &  Bennington,  Rensselaer  &  Saratoga, 
Troy  and  Cohoes,  and  Albany  &  Vermont 
Railroad  companies;  trustee  of  the  Troy 
Savings  Bank ;  director  of  the  Union  Na- 
tional Bank ;  director  of  John  L.  Thomp- 
son Sons  &  Company;  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  John  L.  Thompson  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  has  other  interests  of  im- 
portance. 

In  1884,  Mr.  Thompson  enlisted  in  the 
Troy  Citizens'  Corps,  and  on  December  8, 
1886,  was  appointed  by  General  Amasa  J. 
Parker  a  member  of  the  Third  Brigade 
Staff  with  the  rank  of  captain.  On  Decem- 
ber 3,  1888,  he  was  appointed  quartermas- 
ter with  the  rank  of  major.  In  1891,  he  was 
rendered  supernumerary  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  Third  Brigade.  During  the  World  War 
period.  1917-18,  he  was  director-general  of 
the  War  Service  League,  an  organization 
formed  to  conduct  the  various  drives  to  se- 
cure funds  for  Red  Cross  and  other  war 
philanthropies.  The  League  was  later 
merged  into  the  "Welfare  Chest,"  of  which 
Mr.  Thompson  was  an  official. 

Other  activities  of  importance  in  Mr. 
Thompson's  life  are :  The  Troy  Orphan 
Asylum,  of  which  he  is  president ;  the  Troy 
Boys'  Club,  a  non-sectarian  institution 
for  the  promotion  of  good  citizenship,  he 
being  the  treasurer  for  over  twenty  years ; 
St.  Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  of 
which  he  has  been  a  vestryman  since  1902 ; 
The  Diocese  of  Albany,  which  he  serves  as 
member  of  the  standing  as  well  as  other 
diocesan  committees,  and  as  secretary  of  the 
William  Crosswell  Doane  Fund ;  Marshall 
Infirmary,  which  he  serves  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  governors ;  and  Samaritan  Hos- 
pital, of  which  he  is  a  trustee.  His  clubs 
are  the   Troy  and   Misquamicut   Golf,   the 


latter  of  Watch  Hill,  Rhode  Island.  Through 
the  patriotic  service  of  his  ancestors,  he 
derives  membership  in  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars,  serving  the  first  named  as  regent  of 
the  William  Floyd  Chapter.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  State  Historical  So- 
ciety, and  in  politics  is  a  Republican,  but  in- 
dependent in  political  thought  and  action. 

Major  Thompson  married,  April  16,  1895, 
Grace  McLeod,  born  May  26,  1870,  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  A.  McLeod,  a  leading  store 
manufacturer  of  Troy,  and  Harriet  (Rock- 
wood)  McLeod.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson 
are  the  parents  of  two  children:  i.  Hobart 
Warren  (2),  born  February  20,  1897,  and 
after  preparation  at  The  Pomfret  School, 
Pomfret.  Connecticut,  entered  Yale  Univer- 
sity, class  of  1918.  While  in  college  he 
served  with  the  "Yale  Battery"  during  the 
Mexican  disturbances  in  191 7.  With  the 
outbreak  of  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany,  he  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  navy  and  attained  the  rank  of  en- 
sign, serving  in  the  coast  patrol  and  on  con- 
voy duty.  After  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice he  was  honorably  discharged,  and  re- 
turned to  college,  receiving  his  degree,  1919. 
2.  Marion  McLeod,  born  May  29,  1899,  was 
educated  in  the  Emma  Willard  School, 
Troy,  Westover  school,  Middlebury.  Con- 
necticut, and  Madam  Rieffele  French 
School,  New  York  City.  She  married,  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1920,  Orland  S.  Greene,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  class 
of  1915;  saw  active  service  in  France  with 
the  Twenty-sixth  Division  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  and  attained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant. 


THOMPSON,  William  Leland, 

Head   of   Important   Bniineii. 

The  Thompson  family  of  Troy,  New 
York,  belongs  to  the  American  family  of 
Thompson,    known    as    the    New    Haven 
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branch,  founded  by  Anthony  Thompson, 
who  came  to  America  in  1637,  with  Rev. 
John  Davenport.  The  ancestry  of  the  fam- 
ily appears  in  the  preceding  sketch. 

(VIII)  WilHam  Augustus  Thompson, 
son  of  John  Leland  and  Mary  Perkins 
(Thompson)  Thompson  (q.  v.),  was  born 
in  Troy,  New  York,  February  2,  1834,  and 
died  in  that  city,  February  15,  1903.  Edu- 
cated in  a  private  school  at  Poughkeepsie 
and  at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
he  went  at  once  into  the  wholesale  drug  firm 
of  John  L.  Thompson  Sons  &  Company, 
where  he  was  associated  with  his  father  and 
his  elder  brother  in  the  management  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and  largest  wholesale  drug 
houses  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Bring- 
ing to  the  business  unusual  abihty  and 
business  acumen,  he  combined  with  these  a 
personal  virtue  which  exemplified  the  axiom 
of  his  father,  John  Leland  Thompson,  for- 
mer proprietor  of  the  business,  whose  last 
words  to  his  sons  were,  "You  will  never 
make  a  success  in  life  without  sterling  in- 
tegrity." He  had  many  interests  outside 
the  John  L.  Thompson  Company,  acting  as 
vice-president  and  director  of  the  Troy  Sav- 
ings Bank;  vice-president  of  the  United 
National  Bank ;  director  of  the  Security 
Trust  Company ;  president  of  the  Troy  & 
New  England  Railroad  Company ;  and  di- 
rector of  the  Troy  Gas  Company.  He  was 
also  active  in  all  enterprises  that  looked 
toward  better  civic  conditions  in  Troy,  and 
gave  generous  support  to  church  and  benev- 
olent institutions,  being  trustee  of  the  Troy 
Public  Library,  of  the  Day  Home,  and  of 
the  Church  Home.  He  was  a  member  of 
St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  where  he 
served  as  vestryman  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Of  strong  religious  convictions, 
he  carried  his  principles  over  into  the  realm 
of  every  day  practice.  Politically,  he  was 
a  Republican,  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
Citizens'  Corps,  of  which  he  was  an  enlisted 
member  for  many  years.  He  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  present  Citizens'  Corps,  and 


a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 
being  regent  of  the  William  Floyd  Chapter, 
of  Troy. 

Mr.  Thompson  married,  June  18,  1863, 
Harriette  Clarkson  Crosby,  daughter  of 
Clarkson  Floyd  and  Angelica  (Schuyler) 
Crosby,  of  Watervliet,  New  York.  Four 
children  were  born  to  the  marriage :  Clark- 
son Crosby,  born  October  12,  1867,  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Winters ;  William  Leland, 
of  whom  further ;  Schuyler  Floyd,  born 
April  13,  1875;  and  Angelica  Schuyler. 

(IX)  William  Leland  Thompson,  son  of 
William  Augustus  and  Harriette  Clarkson 
(Crosby)  Thompson,  was  born  in  Troy, 
New  York,  April  4,  1871.  He  was  educated 
at  schools  in  Troy  and  the  Albany  Boys' 
Academy,  and  prepared  for  college  under 
private  tutors,  entering  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, from  which  he  graduated  in  1893  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  was 
later  admitted  to  the  J.  L.  Thompson  whole- 
sale drug  firm,  which  was  started  as  a  retail 
store  in  Troy  in  1797  and  was  incorporated 
as  J.  L.  Thompson  Sons  &  Company  in 
1903,  William  Leland  Thompson  being 
chosen  as  treasurer  of  the  corporation,  and 
in  191 1  was  made  president,  which  office 
he  still  holds.  He  has  always  been  inter- 
ested in  public  and  military  affairs,  and  in 
the  affairs  of  the  community.  In  1906  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  City  Board 
of  Education,  and  in  1908  was  made  presi- 
dent of  that  body,  which  office  he  has  held 
continuously  up  to  the  present  time  (1921). 
He  is  an  active  Republican,  and  has  been 
the  choice  of  his  party  as  candidate  for  the 
State  Legislature.  His  military  career  has 
been  an  extended  one.  In  1896,  he  enlisted 
in  the  Troy  Citizens'  Corps,  and  during  the 
Spanish-American  War  he  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate in  Company  A,  Second  Regiment, 
United  States  Volunteer  Infantry,  but  was 
later  commissioned  second  lieutenant  of 
Company  B,  Second  Infantry,  and  second 
lieutenant  of  the  Two  Hundred  and  First 
Regiment,  later  serving  as  aide  on  the  staff 
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of  Brigadier-General  Charles  F.  Roe.  In 
1899  he  was  commissioned  second  lieuten- 
ant of  Company  C,  Second  Regiment,  New 
York  National  Guard,  promoted  to  first 
lieutenant  in  1900,  and  to  captain  in  1904. 
From  1901  to  1905  he  served  on  the  staff 
of  Governor  Odell.  In  addition  to  his 
duties  as  president  of  J.  L.  Thompson  Sons 
&  Company,  Mr.  Thompson  is  director  of 
the  United  National  Bank;  trustee  of  the 
Troy  Savings  Bank ;  director  of  the  Rens- 
selaer Hotel  Company;  trustee  of  the  Troy 
Gas  Company;  president  of  the  Rensselaer 
Improvement  Company ;  director  of  the 
Troy  and  Bennington  Railroad  Company; 
tru.stee  of  the  Troy  Public  Library;  of  the 
Emma  Willard  School ;  of  Russell  Sage 
College ;  and  of  the  Samaritan  Hospital. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  William  Floyd  Chap- 
ter, Sons  of  the  Revolution ;  of  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  Foreign  Wars ;  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  Society ;  of  the  Troy  Club ;  of  the 
Union  Club  of  New  York ;  of  the  Harvard 
Club  of  New  York;  and  of  the  'Varsity 
Club  of  Harvard,  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts. He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Troy 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  an  active 
and  valued  member  of  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church,  which  he  serves  as  warden. 

Mr.  Thompson  married,  January  6,  1909, 
Martha  Groome,  daughter  of  John  C.  and 
Agnes  (Roberts)  Groome,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Thompson's  father 
served  as  first  superintendent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Police.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thompson  are  the  parents  of  three  children : 
William  Leland,  born  December  4,  1909 ; 
Martha  Evans,  born  December  14,  1913; 
and  Peter  Schuyler,  born  December  8,  1917. 


SMITH,  Sanford  W., 

Jndge  New  York  Conrt  of  Claims. 

Chatham,  Columbia  county.  New  York, 
home  of  Louis  F.  Payn,  the  long  time 
leader  of  the  Republican  party  of  the 
county,  is  also  the  home  of  Judge  Sanford 


W.  Smith,  long  a  lieutenant  of  Mr.  Payn, 
under  whom  he  received  his  training  in 
practical  politics.  A  graduate  in  the  law, 
in  practice  since  1890,  he  has  held  high  elec- 
tive and  appointive  office,  and  since  March, 
1918,  has  been  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Claims.  His  rise  has  been  earned  by  faith- 
ful service  in  every  office  held,  by  a  strict 
devotion  to  the  public  interest,  and  by  his 
legal  ability  and  entire  fitness  for  the  high 
judicial  seat  he  occupies. 

Judge  Smith  is  a  descendant  of  Zacharias 
Schmidt,  who  was  one  of  the  colony  of 
Palatines  who  in  1710  were  settled  by  Gov- 
ernor Hunter  of  New  York  on  lands,  now 
Germantown,  in  Columbia  county,  New 
York.  He  married  Anna  Maria  Bender, 
and  among  their  children  was  a  son,  Petrus 
(Peter). 

Peter  Schmidt,  of  the  second  generation 
in  New  York,  lived  at  Germantown,  and  in 
Livingston,  following  the  occupation  of  a 
farmer.  On  April  4,  1763,  he  married  Eliz- 
abeth Beringer,  and  they  were  the  parents 
of  Abraham  Peter  Schmidt,  born  February 
20,   1769,  head  of  the  third  generation. 

Abraham  Peter  Schmidt  was  the  last  to 
use  the  German  form  of  the  name,  in  fact 
wrote  it  Smith  himself.  He  married  Cath- 
erine Petrie,  and  they  moved  from  Living- 
ston to  Rensselaer  county,  settling  at  Scho- 
dack  on  the  Manor  of  Rensselaerwyck, 
where  he  engaged  in  farming.  They  were 
the  parents  of  a  son,  John  A.  Smith,  born 
August,  1799,  head  of  the  fourth  genera- 
tion. 

John  A.  Smith  was  a  farmer,  but  left 
Rensselaer  county  and  purchased  a  farm 
in  the  town  of  Chatham,  Columbia  county, 
upon  which  he  lived  for  many  years.  Later 
he  moved  to  Kinderhook,  New  York,  where 
he  bought  the  birthplace  of  President  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren,  where  he  lived  until  his 
death  in  1863.  He  married  Mary  Smith, 
of  Nassau,  New  York,  whose  great  grand- 
father, Nicholas  Schmidt  was  also  one  of 
the    first    Palatine    settlers    in    Columbia 
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county,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  Henry 
Smith,  who  is  next  in  line. 

Henry  Smith  was  born  at  the  home  farm 
in  Chatham,  New  York,  August  14,  1827, 
and  died  at  the  village  of  Chatham,  August 
27,  1895.  He  attended  the  country  school 
and  early  in  life  learned  the  carpenter's 
trade.  He  worked  for  a  time  in  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  as  a  ship  carpenter,  and  was 
also  employed  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
and  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  John  A.  Smith,  he  returned  to 
New  York  and  lived  at  Kinderhook  until 
1874,  when  he  moved  to  Chatham.  He  con- 
tinued employed  as  a  carpenter  until  1887, 
then  engaged  in  merchandising  in  Chatham, 
until  his  death  in  1895.  He  was  an  ardent 
Republican,  but  never  held  any  public  office. 
He  married  Rachel  Shaw,  who  was  born  in 
Scotland,  December  3,  1834,  and  died  at 
Chatham,  April  25,  1918.  Henry  and 
Rachel  (Shaw)  Smith  were  the  parents  of 
Sanford  W.  Smith,  the  principal  character 
of  this  review. 

Sanford  W.  Smith  was  born  at  the 
Smith  homestead  in  Kinderhook,  New 
York,  August  19,  1869,  and  there  spent  the 
first  five  years  of  his  life.  In  1874  his  par- 
ents moved  to  Chatham  and  there  he  at- 
tended the  public  schools,  finishing  in  high 
school.  Deciding  upon  the  profession  of 
law,  he  entered  the  law  department  of  Cor- 
nell University,  finishing  his  course  in  1889 
and  gaining  admission  to  the  bar  in  1890. 
He  at  once  began  practice  in  Chatham,  con- 
tinuing there  for  twenty-five  years,  1890- 
191 5.  From  his  first  coming  to  Chatham 
after  graduation  from  law  school  he  began 
taking  an  active  interest  in  local  politics  as 
a  Republican,  his  first  service  being  as  town 
clerk  of  Chatham,  an  office  he  held  four 
years.  In  1895  he  was  clerk  of  the  New 
York  Assembly  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
in  1896  was  a  deputy  clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
In  1898-99  he  was  assistant  journal  clerk 
of  the  Assembly,  and  in  1900  was  elected  a 


member  of  Assembly  from  Columbia 
county,  his  vote  a  very  flattering  one.  In 
that  year,  1900,  Mr.  Smith  formed  a  copart- 
nership with  Hon.  Aaron  B.  Gardenier,  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  law  firm  Gardenier 
&  Smith,  an  association  that  was  only  dis- 
solved by  Mr.  Gardenier's  death  in  1910. 
In  1901  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  judge  of 
Columbia  county,  an  office  he  held  four 
years,  resigning  upon  election  as  State  Sen- 
ator to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Sen- 
ator Henry  S.  Ambler,  who  had  died.  In 
1906  he  was  re-elected  for  a  full  term.  The 
failing  health  of  his  law  partner,  Mr.  Gard- 
enier, caused  him  to  decline  a  third  nomina- 
tion. He  conducted  his  law  business  in 
Chatham  until  January  i,  191 5,  when  he 
was  appointed  by  Attorney  General  Wood- 
bury to  be  Second  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  later 
First  Deputy  by  Attorney  General  Lewis. 
He  was  serving  in  that  office  in  March, 
19 18,  when  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Whitman  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  a 
judicial  position  he  ably  fills. 

Judge  Smith  is  a  member  and  past  master 
of  Chatham  Lodge  No.  98,  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  and  for  two  years  was  dis- 
trict deputy  grand  master,  and  served  one 
term  as  commissioner  of  appeals  under  ap- 
pointment of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  He  is  a  Companion  of  Leb- 
anon Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons  of 
Chatham,  and  a  Sir  Knight  of  Lafayette 
Commandery  No.  7,  Knights  Templar 
of  Hudson.  He  holds  the  thirty-second  de- 
gree of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite, 
being  a  member  of  Albany  Consistory.  He 
is  also  a  charter  member  of  Hudson  Lodge 
No.  787,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks. 

Judge  Smith  married,  July  i,  1896,  Maude 
P.  Harding,  daughter  of  Albert  G.  and  Mary 
A.  (Peck)  Harding,  who  was  born  at  Lee, 
Mass.,  July  24,  1876.  Mrs.  Smith  is  a  lin- 
eal descendant  of  Stephen  Hopkins  and  his 
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daughter,  Constance;  of  Thomas  Rogers 
and  his  son  Joseph ;  of  John  Tilley  and  his 
daughter  Elizabeth,  and  of  John  Rowland, 
passengers  on  the  "Mayflower."  On  her 
mother's  side  Mrs.  Smith's  maternal  grand- 
mother was  of  the  Garfield  family,  from 
which  President  James  A.  Garfield  descend- 
ed. She  is  a  member  of  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety of  Mayflower  descendants,  Albany 
Colony  of  New  England  Women,  and  Mo- 
hawk Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Smith  are  the  parents  of  three  chil- 
dren: Doris  H.,  born  August  15,  1897,  who 
was  graduated  from  Smith  College,  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts,  in  1919;  Helen  M., 
born  August  22,  1899,  a  member  of  the  class 
of  1921  of  Russell  Sage  College,  Troy,  New 
York:  and  Marion  G.,  born  March  17,  1901, 
of  the  class  of  1923  of  Smith  College. 


COOK,  Paul, 

Manufacturer,  Philanthropist, 

The  record  of  this  branch  of  the  Cook 
family  traces  through  nine  generations, 
from  Paul  Cook,  president  of  the  W.  and 
L.  E.  Gurley  Company,  of  Troy,  New  York, 
to  Ellis  Cook,  who  appeared  on  Long  Isl- 
and in  1644.  In  this  line  is  found  Colonel 
Ellis  Cook,  of  the  fifth  generation,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Revolution,  and  in  the  eighth 
generation,  George  Hammell  Cook,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  who  won  high  reputation  as  a  scien- 
tist and  educator.  Rutgers  Scientific  School 
and  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  established  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, New  Jersey,  owe  their  existence  and 
their  prosperity  largely  to  his  earnest,  per- 
severing efforts  in  securing  the  congression- 
al grant  of  public  lands  for  the  support  of 
State  colleges,  and  to  his  successful  appeals 
for  the  legislative  act  in  behalf  of  Rutgers 
Scientific  School.  As  State  geologist,  he 
performed  most  valuable  service  for  the 
State  of   New  Jersey  in  the  line  of  topo- 


graphic work,  which  reflects  great  credit 
and  honor  upon  him.  His  son,  Paul  Cook, 
of  the  ninth  generation,  elected  a  business 
career,  and  as  head  of  the  W.  and  L.  E. 
Gurley  Company,  manufacturers  of  engi- 
neers', surveyors',  and  mathematical  instru- 
ments, he  holds  an  important  position  in 
Troy's  business  life. 

Ellis  Cook,  the  earliest  of  the  family  of 
whom  trace  has  been  found,  was  a  resident 
of  Southampton,  Long  Island,  where  his 
name  appears  on  the  town  records  in  1644. 
There  is  no  record  of  his  age,  death,  or 
place  of  burial.  From  his  will,  which  is  re- 
corded in  the  surrogate's  office.  New  York 
City,  and  dated  September  5,  1663,  it  is 
learned  that  he  had  children :  John,  Martha, 
Ellis  (2),  Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  one  other, 
afterwards  named  Abiel,  all  of  whom  were 
minors  at  the  time  the  will  was  made.  In 
his  will  the  name  is  spelled  Cooke,  but 
everywhere  in  the  town  records  the  name  is 
spelled  Cook.  In  the  will  his  wife  Martha 
was  named  as  executrix.  The  line  of 
descent  from  Ellis  and  Martha  Cook,  of 
Southampton,  is  through  their  son,  Abiel 
Cook;  his  son,  Abiel  (2)  Cook,  whose  will 
was  proved  June  18,  1740;  his  son,  Ellis 
(2)  Cook;  his  son.  Colonel  Ellis  (3)  Cook; 
his  son,  Zebulon  Cook ;  his  son,  John  Cook ; 
his  son,  George  Hammell  Cook ;  his  son, 
Paul  Cook,  of  Troy,  New  York. 

Colonel  Ellis  (3)  Cook,  of  the  fifth  gen- 
eration, was  born  in  1732,  and  died  April 
17'  1797-  He  was  commissioned  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  the  Eastern  Battalion,  Morris 
County,  New  Jersey,  Militia,  January  13, 
1776;  lieutenant-colonel  of  Colonel  Edward 
Thomas'  battalion,  detached  militia,  July  18, 
1776;  colonel  of  Eastern  Battalion,  Morris 
County  Militia,  February  i,  1777.  He  re- 
signed from  the  army,  November  6,  1777. 

Colonel  Ellis  Cook  married  (first)  Mar- 
garet Griswold  Cocker,  born  December  15, 
1735,  died  March  15,  1777.  He  married 
(second)    Widow    Perkins,    maiden    name. 
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Ely.     The   line  of   descent   is  through   his 
eldest  son,  Zebulon. 

Zebulon  Cook  was  born  March  22,  1755, 
died  December  12,  1810.  He  married  Mary 
Jones,  born  May  20,  1758,  died  April  14, 
1830.  They  resided  in  Hanover,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  were  the  parents  of  seven  children, 
descent  in  this  line  being  traced  through 
John  Cook,  the  fifth  child  and  second  son. 

John  Cook  was  born  in  Hanover,  New 
Jersey,  September  28,  1786,  died  February 
12,  1868.  He  married,  December  16,  1812, 
Sarah  Munn,  born  November  24,  1786,  died 
September  16,  1880.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  eight  children  :  Isaac  Munn,  born 
October  3,  1813,  died  June  5,  1841,  in  Tus- 
cumbia,  Alabama;  David  Tichenor,  born 
October  15,  181 5,  married  Mary  Elizabeth 
Hopping ;  George  Hammell,  of  further 
mention;  Mary,  born  February  20,  1820; 
John  Henry,  bom  January  26,  1823,  died 
February  11,  1884;  Matthias  Munn,  born 
March  17,  1825  ;  Sarah  Margaret,  born  June 
22,  1828,  died  July  11,  1832;  Joanna  Eliza, 
born  February  i,  1832.  This  review  fol- 
lows the  career  of  George  Hammell  Cook, 
the  third  son,  the  eminent  geologist  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  vice-president  of 
Rutgers  College. 

Georsre  Hammell  Cook  was  born  at  Han- 
over, Morns  county,  New  Jersey,  January 
5,  1818,  and  died  at  his  home  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, New  Jersey,  .September  22,  1889.  He 
was  educated  in  the  country  schools,  and 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy, 
New  York,  whence  he  was  graduated,  class 
of  1839.  Before  entering  the  institute  he 
had  been  engaged  on  the  survey  of  the  Mor- 
ris &  Essex  railroad,  and  after  graduation 
was  tutor  and  adjunct  professor,  and  from 
1842  to  1846  was  senior  professor  at  the 
Institute.  He  was  then  for  a  time  engaged 
in  business  in  Albany,  but  in  1848  became 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  phil- 
osophy at  the  Albany  Academy,  and  in 
1 85 1     was    appointed    principal,    in   which 


capacity  he  served  for  two  years,  then 
resigned  to  accept  the  chair  of  chemistry 
and  natural  sciences  at  Rutgers  College.  In 
1864  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  Rut- 
gers, and  in  1867  the  duties  of  professor  of 
agriculture  were  added  to  his  own,  and  from 
1880  he  was  professor  of  geology  and  agri- 
culture only.  The  education  of  the  farmer, 
and  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  were  his 
great  ambitions,  and  to  his  efforts  is  largely 
due  the  establishment  of  a  State  agricultural 
experiment  station  at  New  Brunswick  in 
connection  with  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts.  The  experi- 
ment station  was  organized  in  1880,  with 
Dr.  Cook  as  director,  and  no  other  State 
agricultural  experiment  station  in  the 
United  States  has  reached  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  farmers  of  the  State  in  which 
it  is  located.  He  was  an  earnest,  effective 
worker  in  securing  congressional  land 
grants  for  the  support  of  State  colleges,  and 
his  appeals  to  the  Legislature  of  his  own 
State  brought  about  the  establishment  of 
the  Rutgers  Scientific  School  and  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  Cook  was  connected  with  the  State 
Geological  Survey  as  assistant  State  geolo- 
gist, in  charge  of  the  survey  in  the  south- 
ern division  of  the  State,  for  three  years, 
and  in  1864  was  appomted  State  geologist, 
a  position  he  held  until  his  death,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  later.  In  1868  the  results  of 
his  first  four  years'  work  was  published  in 
the  "Geology  of  New  Jersey."  The  annual 
reports  of  the  State  geologist,  1869-1889, 
inclusive,  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
valuable  work  of  which  Dr.  Cook  was  the 
guiding  hand.  He  was  one  of  the  first  geol- 
ogists to  announce  the  discovery  of  a  great 
terminal  moraine  in  the  United  States,  as 
appears  from  his  paper  read  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
at    Wilkes-Barre,    Pennsylvania,    in  May, 

1877. 
The  most  conspicuous  work  of  the  geo- 
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logical  survey  was  the  production  of  the 
Atlas  of  Topographic  Maps.  Tliey  are 
much  sought  after  by  surveyors,  engineers 
and  miners,  and  all  geologists  give  Dr.  Cook 
credit  for  inaugurating  the  first  accurate 
State  topographic  survey  in  connection  with 
geological  work  in  our  country.  He  was 
honored  by  membership  in  many  of  the 
learned  societies.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Science  in 
1887,  was  an  active  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
national Geological  Congress  that  year,  and 
was  honored  with  the  degree  of  Ph.D  from 
New  York  University,  1856;  and  LL.D. 
from  Union  College  (now  Union  Univer- 
sity). He  was  a  friend  whose  devotion 
never  wavered,  a  loyal  citizen  ready  for  any 
duty,  a  true  scientist,  and  a  manly  Chris- 
tian. 

Dr.  Cook  married,  March  26,  1846,  Mary 
Halsey  Thomas,  born  March  3,  1821.  They 
were  the  parents  of  six  children:  i.  Paul, 
of  further  mention.  2.  Sarah,  born  Octo- 
ber 13,  1849,  died  August  12,  1878;  married 
Nicholas  Williamson.  3.  John  Willard, 
died  young.  4.  Emma  Willard.  5.  Anne 
Bigelow.  6.  Robert  Anderson,  born  April 
7,  1861,  died  in  January,  1919;  married 
Margaret  McI.  Seabury. 

Paul  Cook,  eldest  son  of  George  Hammell 
and  Mary  Halsey  (Thomas)  Cook,  was 
born  in  Albany,  New  York,  September  13, 
1847,  ^^^  there  spent  the  first  six  years  of 
his  life.  In  1853  Professor  George  H. 
Cook  removed  to  his  new  post  of  duty  at 
Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  and  there  Paul  Cook  prepared  for 
college  in  private  school,  and  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Gustavus  Fischer. 
He  then  entered  Rutgers  College,  whence  he 
was  graduated  A.  B.,  class  of  1866,  A.M., 
class  of  1869.  For  a  time  he  was  associ- 
ated with  his  father  in  the  work  of  the 
newly  organized  State  Agricultural  College 
at  New  Brunswick,  but  his  ambition  was 
for  a  business  career,  and  in   New  York 


City  he  spent  two  years  with  Cooper,  Hew- 
itt &  Company.  His  next  business  associa- 
tion was  with  The  Peter  Cooper  Glue  Man- 
ufacturing Company  in  Brooklyn  (New 
York),  and  there  he  continued  until  1875, 
when  he  removed  to  Troy,  New  York,  that 
city  ever  since  his  home  and  business  head- 
quarters. 

In  Troy,  Mr.  Cook  became  associated 
with  the  W.  and  L.  E.  Gurley  Company, 
manufacturers  of  engineers',  surveyors'  and 
mathematical  instruments,  and  later  became 
a  partner  of  the  firm.  After  the  death  of 
Lewis  E.  Gurley,  in  1900,  the  business  was 
incorporated  under  the  same  name,  Paul 
Cook  being  chosen  secretary-treasurer.  He 
held  that  position  until  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam F.  Gurley,  son  of  Lewis  E.  Gurley, 
in  1915,  Mr.  Cook  then  succeeding  to  the 
presidency  of  the  company,  a  post  he  is  yet 
ably  filling.  He  is  also  vice-president  of  the 
Union  National  Bank,  of  Troy,  and  trus- 
tee of  the  Troy  Savings  Bank.  He  is  a 
business  man  of  force  and  energy,  and  a 
prime  factor  in  the  success  of  the  corpora- 
tion whose  destinies  he  guides. 

Outside  his  private  business  engage- 
ments, Mr.  Cook  carries  a  load  of  responsi- 
bility which  bespeaks  his  public  spirit  and 
good  citizenship.  For  forty  years  he  has 
been  a  trustee  of  the  Emma  Willard  School, 
and  is  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute ; 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Fair- 
view  Home  for  Friendless  Children  ;  a  trus- 
tee of  Marshall  Infirmary  ;  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Leonard  Hospital; 
member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  Troy,  and  for  twenty-five  years  an  elder 
of  that  church.  His  club  is  the  Engineers' 
of  New  York  City.  In  politics  he  is  an 
Independent. 

Mr.  Cook  married  (first),  in  April.  1875, 
Esther  M.  Gurley,  who  died  in  1892;  she 
was  a  daughter  of  William  and  Maria 
(Kenney)  Gurley,  of  Troy.  Children:  Wil- 
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liani  Gurley,  Sarah  Williamson,  Margaret 
Cooper,  George  Hammell,  and  Esther  Dor- 
othea. Mr.  Cook  married  (second)  Anna 
Sarah  Beveridge,  daughter  of  Rev.  Andrew 
M.  and  Sarah  (Loomis)  Beveridge,  of 
Lansingbiirg.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cook  are  the 
parents  of  Janet  and  Alison,  (twins),  and 
Ellis. 


WILSON,  George  Powers, 

Merchant,  Philantbropist. 

A  man  of  the  strictest  probity,  and  un- 
deviating  in  his  adherence  to  the  line  of  ab- 
solute integrity,  George  Powers  Wilson  won 
a  high  place  in  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  the  community.  He  was  an  able  business 
man,  and  by  industry,  attention  to  business, 
and  th'j  application  of  sound  principles,  was 
an  important  factor  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  an  institution  that  for  years 
ranked  among  the  leading  mercantile  con- 
cerns of  the  city.  He  was  a  man  of  noble 
character,  kind  and  considerate  in  his  treat- 
ment of  others,  and  always  loyal  in  his  sup- 
port of  whatever  he  believed  to  be  for  the 
best  interest  of  his  fellowmen.  Kind- 
hearted  and  generous,  possessed  of  excel- 
lent judgment  and  sound  common  sense, 
with  the  will  to  do  and  a  sufficiency  of  time 
and  means  to  make  the  doing  possible,  he 
was  enabled  to  accomplish  many  good  works 
and  to  make  of  himself  a  source  of  real 
benefit  to  the  community.  Always  a  liberal 
supporter  of  the  organized  charities  of  the 
city  and  of  those  of  State  and  National 
scope,  he  was  also  in  a  private  way  helpful 
to  many  struggling  ones  on  the  highway  of 
life,  always  a  friend  to  the  poor  and  needy, 
and  always  ready  to  be  of  service. 

Wilson  was  a  name  frequently  found  in 
the  North  and  East  Ridings  of  Yorkshire, 
Ens^land,  but  branches  were  also  early  seat- 
ed in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Worces- 
ter and  Cambridge  counties,  and  even  ex- 
tended   across    the    Scotti.sh    border.      The 


name  Wilson  comes  from  Will's  son.  Will 
being  a  diminutive  of  William,  meaning 
"protector."  The  records  show  various 
forms  of  the  name,  Wilsonne,  Wylsone, 
Wylson,  Wylsonn,  and  Wilion.  Robert 
Willeson  appears  in  Lancaster  records,  A. 
D.,  1346,  and  Adam  Wyllson  is  on  the  York 
Roll  Tax  List,  A.  D.,  1379.  One  branch  of 
the  family  at  a  very  remote  period  was  seat- 
ed at  Penrith,  County  Cumberland,  where 
the  parish  register,  1556-1600,  showed  one 
hundred  and  twenty  entries  of  this  name, 
proving  the  family  had  long  been  settled 
there.  The  Scotch  and  English  lines  bore 
arms,  that  of  the  English  branch  being: 

Arms — Sable,  a  wolf  rampant,  or;  in  chief  three 
estoiles   of   the   last. 

Crest — A  demi-wolf,  or. 
Motto — Res  non  verba. 

(I)  The  ancestry  of  George  Powers  Wil- 
son, merchant  and  philanthropist  of  Al- 
bany, to  whose  memory  this  review  is  ded- 
icated, is  traced  in  this  country  to  James 
Alexander  Wilson,  who  came  from  Eng- 
land in  1740,  and  settled  in  the  upper  Hud- 
son valley  (in  Albany  or  Saratoga  county), 
but  did  not  remain  there.  He  moved  to 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  lived  at  Bask- 
ing Ridge,  Somerset  county.  There  he  mar- 
ried Sarah  Annin  and  reared  a  family. 

(II)  Joseph  Wilson,  son  of  James  .Alex- 
ander and  Sarah  (Annin)  Wilson,  was  born 
at  Basking  Ridge,  New  Jersey,  January  15, 
1767,  died  at  Albany,  New  York,  in  May, 
1838.  He  married  Sarah  Fonda,  of  Albany, 
of  an  ancient  Dutch  family,  early  settlers  in 
the   Mohawk  valley. 

(III)  Abram  Fonda  Wilson,  son  of  Jo- 
seph and  Sarah  (Fonda)  Wilson,  was  born 
in  Albany,  New  York,  April  18,  1805,  and 
there  died  April  22,  1886.  He  was  a  lead- 
ing hardware  merchant  of  Albany,  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Pruyn,  Wilson  &  Vos- 
burgh,  whose  store  was  on  State  street, 
where  the  Albany  Hardware  and  Iron  Com- 
pany is  now  located.    He  married  Henrietta 
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Powers,  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  No- 
vember 21,  1810,  died  in  Albany,  March  24, 
1894,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  George 
Powers  Wilson,  of  this  review. 

(IV)  George  Powers  Wilson,  son  of 
Abram  Fonda  and  Henrietta  (Powers) 
Wilson,  was  born  at  Albany,  New  York, 
August  3,  1833,  and  died  there,  November 
7,  1918,  ripe  in  years,  and  beloved  by  all 
his  associates.  He  was  educated  at  Albany 
Boys'  Academy,  and  when  his  course  there 
was  finished  he  entered  business  life,  not 
with  his  father's  firm,  however,  but  with 
an  uncle,  head  of  the  wholesale  grocery 
house,  Wilson  &  Monteith,  their  place  of 
business  on  the  river  front  at  the  corner  of 
Quay  and  Dean  streets.  It  was  not  until 
1859  that  he  engaged  in  business  for  him- 
self, he  becoming  in  that  year  a  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Davis,  Craft  &  Wilson,  Vv-hole- 
sale  and  retail  clothing  merchants.  This 
firm  later  dissolved,  Mr.  Craft  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son withdrawing  to  start  in  business  for 
themselves,  their  first  store  standing  at  the 
corner  of  Maiden  Lane  and  Broadway  in 
the  building  later  a  part  of  Keelers  Hotel. 
The  business  of  the  firm,  wholesale  and 
retail  clothing,  was  conducted  imder  the 
name  Craft-Wilson  &  Company  for  some 
time,  then  Craft,  Wilson  &  Gross,  finally 
Wilson  &  Gross,  a  style  and  title  it  bore 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Wilson's  retirement  from 
active  business  life  in  1886  and  for  some 
years  thereafter.  His  business  life  was  one 
of  honorable  success,  and  he  retired  with 
the  respect  and  good  will  of  all  with  whom 
he  had  been  associated  in  the  mercantile 
world.  He  long  held  membership  in  the 
Alpha  Sigma  Club,  Albany  Boys'  Academy. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  an  earnest  Christian  and 
a  devoted  churchman.  For  more  than  half 
a  century  he  was  a  member  of  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  period  served  the  parish  as  ves- 
tryman, junior  and  senior  warden  until  his 


passing  in  1918.  In  his  own  quiet  yet  effec- 
tive way  he  labored  unceasingly  for  the  best 
interests  of  St.  Paul's  Church  and  for  its 
place  as  a  helpful  factor  in  the  larger  life 
of  the  community  and  the  diocese.  His 
interest  in  and  generous  support  of  missions 
was  of  such  a  character  that  it  may  well 
be  said  that  it  not  only  absorbed  him  but 
his  family  as  well.  The  Christian  poise 
with  which  he  bore  the  sore  affhction  visited 
upon  him  in  the  loss  of  his  only  son  and  a 
daughter  showed  beyond  the  power  of 
words  to  describe  his  unfailing  faith  in 
God  "who  doeth  all  things  well"  and  whose 
goodness  he  never  for  a  moment  doubted. 
His  benefactions  to  St.  Paul's  Church  can- 
not be  measured.  He  gave  freely  and  gen- 
erously to  every  good  cause.  The  follow- 
ing memorial  pays  deserved  tribute  to  his 
worth,  and  shows  the  honor  and  affection 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  associates  in 
the  parish : 

It  having  pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  unto 
himself  the  soul  of  our  friend  and  associate, 
George  Powers  Wilson,  we  desire  to  place  on  rec- 
ord our  appreciation  of  his  character  as  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman  and  of  his  untiring  devotion  to 
the  Parish  covering  a  period  of  fifty-two  years 
during  which  time  he  occupied  the  same  pew  and 
was  an  unfailing  attendant  upon  the  services  of 
the  church. 

In  the  fullness  of  age  he  has  fallen  asleep,  for- 
tified against  his  last  hour  through  the  strength 
and  comfort  of  his  Holy  Communion.  We  shall 
sorely  miss  him  but  we  rejoice  before  God  for 
his  good  life  and  sterling  Christian  character. 

On  June  21,  1866,  Mr.  Wilson  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Helen  Louisa  Hewson.  Her 
father,  Bethuel  Washburn  Hewson,  was  a 
banker  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who  married 
Emily  Louise  Williams,  of  Baltimor>i.  Mrs. 
Wilson  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  July  28, 
1840,  and  was  educated  in  the  celebrated 
Moravian  Seminary,  Bethlehem,  Pennsyl- 
vania, three  generations  of  her  family  hav- 
ing  attended  this   school.     Mr.   and   Mrs. 
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Wilson  were  constant  companions.     While 
both  were  devoted  to  their  church  and  to 
their  home,  they  also  found  much  pleasure 
in  travel.     In  addition  to  traveling  exten- 
sively   in    this    country    and    Canada,    they 
made  two  trips  to  Europe.     Their  married 
life  covered  a  period  of  fifty-two  years.   Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  P.  Wilson  were  the  par- 
ents of  three  children,  a  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters :  The  son,  George  Hewson  Wilson,  was 
a   graduate   of   Trinity   College,    Hartford, 
Connecticut,     and     of     Berkeley     Divinity 
School,   Middletown,  Connecticut.     At  the 
time  of  his  death,  August  17,  1900,  he  was 
rector  of  a  parish  at  Southington,  Connect- 
icut.    The  elder  daughter,  Pauline  Hewson 
Wilson,  is  a  graduate  of  St.  Agnes  School, 
Albany,  class  of  1894.    She  is  a  member  of 
the    Society   of    Graduates   of    St.   Agnes 
School,  a  member  of  its  board  of  managers, 
was    for  twelve   years   treasurer   and   now 
president  of  the  society.     She  is  a  member 
of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  and  active 
in  church  work  through  its  various  societies  ; 
secretary  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Old  Ladies'  Home;  member  of  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  Old  Men's  Home;  mem- 
ber of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  and  deeply 
interested    in    its    work;    member    of   the 
Daughters    of    the    American    Revolution. 
Miss  Wilson  possesses  a  deeply  sympathetic, 
charitable    nature    and    abounds    in    good 
works,  her  spirit  of  helpfulness  an  encour- 
agement and  aid  to  her  fellow  workers  in 
the  causes  above  enumerated.    The  younger 
daughter,    Helen    Hewson    Wilson,    was    a 
graduate  of  St.  Agnes  School,  class  of  1899, 
and    a    member    of    St.     Paul's    Episcopal 
Church.    She  died  May  18,  1908. 

There  is  a  supreme  affection  that  is  not  only 
pure,  but  that  creates  purity  by  its  very  presence. 
It  is  an  affection  worthy  alone  to  the  called  love. 
Resplendent  with  the  golden  light  of  the  city  not 
builded  with  hands,  it  wears  upon  its  brow  the 
ineffable  smile  of  its  Creator. 


SAMPSON,  Albert  Augustus, 

Real    Estate    Expert,    Influential    Citizen. 

Possessing  quiet,  hoine-loving  tastes,  Mr. 
Sampson  found  his  life  work  amid  the  con- 
genial surroundings  of  the  scenes  of  his  boy- 
hood, and  in  developing  that  fine  section  and 
making  it  an  attractive  part  of  the  city  of 
Troy,  which  extended  its  borders  to  include 
the  Satnpson  lands  and  homestead.  To  that 
end  he  devoted  his  life,  for  he  was  placed 
m  such  a  position  that  business  affairs  need 
not  concern  him.  His  years,  sixty-nine, 
were  spent  in  the  home  environment,  and  at 
the  homestead  on  Brunswick  road  he  drew 
his  last  breath.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling 
character  and  upright  life,  generous  and 
genial,  a  man  of  many  friends  whom  he  de- 
lighted to  entertain  at  his  home,  a  home 
where  hospitality  always  reigned. 

A  man  of  public  spirit  and  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  advancement  of  Troy,  Mr. 
Sampson  developed  one  of  the  city's  fair- 
est residential  sections,  a  monument  to  his 
memory  which  shall  forever  endure.  His 
genial  good  nature  and  heartiness,  his  broad 
charity  and  love  for  mankind,  a  love  that 
made  him  ever  ready  to  extend  the  helping 
hand  of  fellowship  and  friendship,  en- 
deared him  to  thousands  all  over  the  city. 
He  was  an  ideal  type  of  man,  big  and  broad, 
brave,  whose  death  was  universally 
mourned. 

The  surname,  Sampson,  or  as  often  writ- 
ten in  America  Samson,  dates  back  to  the 
first  use  of  surnames,  and  is  of  the  most  an- 
cient origin ;  it  is  in  the  same  class  of  names 
as  Johnson  and  Williamson,  denoting  rela- 
tionship. In  this  country  the  families  de- 
scend from  Henry  and  Abraham  Sampson, 
who  are  believed  to  have  been  brothers. 
Henry  Sampson  came  over  in  the  "May- 
flower" with  his  uncle,  Edward  Tilley.  This 
branch  descends  from  Abraham  Sampson, 
who  came  some  time  after  Henry  Sampson, 
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but   like   him   settled   in   Duxbury,   Massa- 
chusetts. 

(I)  Abraham  Sampson  came  to  New 
England  in  1629  or  1630.  He  settled  in 
Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  and  in  1643  was 
listed  with  those  able  to  bear  arms.  In 
1645  he  was  one  of  the  original  grantees  of 
the  town  of  Bridgewater,  but  he  did  not  re- 
move there.  He  was  surveyor  of  highways, 
1648,  constable,  1653,  freeman,  1654,  and 
died  later  than  1686.  His  wife  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Lieutenant  Samuel  Nash,  of  Dux- 
bury, chief  marshal  of  the  colony  from 
1652  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Chil- 
dren: Samuel,  through  whom  descent  is 
traced ;  George  Abraham,  married  Sarah 
Standish;  Isaac,  married  Lydia  Standish. 
There  were  probably  other  children. 

(II)  Samuel  Sampson,  son  of  Abraham 
Sampson,  the  founder,  was  born  in  Dux- 
bury, Massachusetts,  in  1640,  and  was  killed 
in  King  Philip's  War,  the  inventory  of  his 
estate  being  made  June  28,  1678.  He  re- 
sided in  Duxbury,  and  as  "the  children  were 
small  and  the  estate  little"  the  court  as- 
signed the  property  to  the  widow  except  an 
acre  reserved  for  the  sons.  His  widow, 
Esther  Sampson,  married  (second)  John 
Soule,  son  of  George  Soule,  who  came  in  the 
"Mayflower."  She  lived  to  the  great  age 
of  ninety-five  years,  dying  September  12, 
1733-  Samuel  and  Esther  Sampson  were 
the  parents  of  two  sons,  Samuel  and  Icha- 
bod. 

(III)  Samuel  (2)  Sampson,  son  of  Sam- 
uel (I)  and  Esther  Sampson,  was  bom  in 
Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1670,  and  died 
in  Middleboro,  Massachusetts,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1744.  He  lived  in  Middleboro,  was  a 
member  of  the  First  Church,  and  one  of  the 
fifty  purchasers  of  the  First  Parish  Bury- 
ing Ground  in  March,  1717.  He  married 
Mercy  Eddy,  daughter  of  Obadiah  Eddy,  of 
Middleboro,  and  a  granddaughter  of  Sam- 
uel Eddy,  who  came  from  England,  in  1639. 
Children  were :  Obadiah,  of   further  men- 


tion ;  Gershom,  married  Bethiah  Clark ; 
Ichabod,  married  Mercy  Savory ;  Esther, 
married  Abraham  Borden ;  Mary,  married 
Isaiah  Fuller. 

(IV)  Obadiah  Sampson,  eldest  son  of 
Samuel  (2)  and  Mercy  (Eddy)  Sampson, 
settled  in  Marshfield,  Massachusetts,  where 
he  was  admitted  to  the  church,  May  31, 
1730.  Later,  he  returned  to  Middleboro,  his 
native  town,  where  he  died  early  in  1766. 
He  married,  in  1731,  Mary  Soule,  born  in 
1709,  died  December  7,  1794.  Children: 
Ruth;  Israel,  born  and  died  in  1734;  Sam- 
uel, born  1735,  died  August  31,  1757;  Mary, 
born  November  18,  1737;  Martha,  twin 
with  Mary,  and  both  died  in  1738;  Obadiah 
(2),  born  1739;  John,  of  further  mention; 
Ezekiel,  born  1744,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; Esther,  born  1749. 

(V)  John  Sampson,  fourth  son  of  Oba- 
diah and  Mary  (Soule)  Sampson,  was  born 
in  Middleboro,  Massachusetts,  in  1742,  and 
passed  his  life  in  his  native  town.  He  served 
in  Captain  Nehemiah  Allen's  company,  Col- 
onel Theophilus  Cotton's  regiment,  in  an  ex- 
pedition to  Rhode  Island  in  September, 
1777.  He  married  Elizabeth  Cobb.  Chil- 
dren: I.  Samuel,  of  further  mention.  2. 
Obadiah,  born  in  1766;  married  (first)  Azu- 
bah  Shaw;  married  (second)  Susan  Wood. 
3.  Elizabeth,  born  1768,  died  young.  4. 
Elizabeth  (2),  born  1769;  married,  1785, 
Mark  Shaw,  who  died  September,  1806, 
aged  forty-seven  years;  she  married  (sec- 
ond), James  Soule,  who  died  February  2, 
1845.  5-  Mercy,  born  1770,  who  lost  both 
sight  and  hearing,  but  lived  to  be  very  old. 
6.  Rebecca,  married  a  Hollis,  and  died  in 
the  State  of  Maine.  7.  Nathan,  born  1777, 
moved  to  Maine. 

(VI)  Deacon  Samuel  (3)  Sampson,  eld- 
est son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Cobb) 
Sampson,  was  born  in  Middleboro,  Massa- 
chusetts, February  24,  1764,  and  died  at  his 
farm  in  Middleboro,  about  one  mile  north 
from  the  "Four   Corners"  upon  which  he 
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had  lived  for  sixty  years,  July  30,  1850.  At 
seventeen  years  of  age,  with  thirty-nine 
others  from  Middleboro,  he  enlisted  in 
April,  1 781,  for  a  three  years'  campaign, 
or  "during  the  war,"  and  he  gave  a  receipt 
for  ninety-six  pounds  enlistment  money, 
dated  April,  1781. 

For  more  than  sixty  years  he  resided  up- 
on and  cultivated  his  farm  at  Middleboro, 
and  became  especially  famous  in  his  section 
for  his  success  in  reconciling  differences 
between  neighbors  and  families,  bearing  for 
many  years  the  title  of  "peacemaker."  He 
joined  the  First  Congregational  Church,  of 
Middleboro,  in  1808,  and  was  elected 
deacon,  June  30,  1826.  He  married  Lydia 
Holmes,  of  Plymouth,  who  died  September 
13,  1828,  aged  fifty-seven  years.  Children: 
I.  John,  died  young.  2.  Samuel,  born  in 
April,  1791  ;  a  soldier  of  the  War  of  1812; 
married  Abigail  Bartlett.  3.  Holmes,  mar- 
ried Sally  Murdock ;  this  branch  is  now  ex- 
tinct. 4.  Lydia,  born  December  4,  1795; 
married  Simeon  Staples.  5.  John  (2),  of 
further  mention.  6.  Mercy,  born  May  31, 
1800  ;  married  Seth  Leach  ;  died  in  Bridge- 
water  in  January,  1820.  7.  Polly,  born  in 
May,  1803,  died  in  January,  1820.  8.  Bet- 
sey, born  April  18,  1806;  married  Seth 
Leach,  husband  of  her  deceased  sister, 
Mercy.  9.  Jane,  born  December  5,  1808; 
married  Jahaziah  Shaw  King;  died  in  Ray- 
ham,  Massachusetts,  in  December,  1858. 
10.  Richard,  died  March  12,  1854,  married 
Mary  Ann  Wood.  11.  Ira,  born  March  25, 
181 5  ;  became  a  physician  ;  married  Martha 
E.  Seaver. 

(VII)  John  (2)  Sampson,  son  of 
Deacon  Samuel  (3)  and  Lydia  (Holmes) 
Sampson,  was  born  in  Middleboro,  Massa- 
chusetts, April  21,  1798,  and  died  in  New 
York  City,  March  2,  1844.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm,  Tobey  &  Sampson,  iron 
manufacturers  of  Wareham,  Massachusetts, 
later  and  until  1836  a  merchant  of  New 
York  City.     In  1836  he  retired  from  active 


business,  and  removing  to  Troy,  New  York, 
purchased  the  old  Gardner  farm  on  the 
Brunswick  road,  which  at  that  time  boasted 
one  of  the  handsomest  residences  in  the 
neighborhood. 

John  Sampson  married  (first),  In  New 
York,  June  3,  1829,  Margaret  Jeanette  Wil- 
liams, born  in  181 2,  died  in  Troy,  New 
York,  September  28,  1834,  aged  twenty-two 
years.  Her  only  child,  a  son,  Alfred  Wil- 
liams, born  July  2,  1830,  died  March  15, 
1834.  John  Sampson  married  (second), 
December  7,  1837,  Stella  Maria  Holton,  who 
died  at  the  homestead  in  Troy,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1868,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Susan 
Holton,  of  White  Creek,  New  York.  John 
and  Stella  Maria  (Holton)  Sampson  were 
the  parents  of  a  daughter,  Frances  Adela, 
born  September  10,  1841,  and  a  son,  Albert 
Augustus,  whose  useful  life  forms  the  prin- 
cipal theme  of  this  review. 

(VIII)  Albert  Augustus  Sampson,  son 
of  John  (2)  and  Stella  Maria  (Holton) 
Sampson,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Bruns- 
wick, Rensselaer  county.  New  York,  May 
4,  1843,  his  birthplace  now  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  city  of  Troy.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Schram  School,  Sand  Lake, 
New  York,  and  being  the  possessor  of  in- 
herited wealth,  was  able  to  do  a  great  deal 
for  the  advancement  of  Troy,  and  to  make 
it  a  more  desirable  residential  city.  The  es- 
tate which  he  inherited  became  the  eastern 
section  of  Troy,  and  Mr.  Sampson  devoted 
his  adult  years  to  the  management  of  his 
private  estate,  and  later  to  the  development 
of  Pawling  avenue,  Troy. 

A  careful,  but  public-spirited  citizen,  he 
used  his  opportunities  for  the  betterment  of 
Troy,  and  his  eiTorts  did  much  toward  de- 
veloping the  very  best  residential  sections. 
He  never  actively  engaged  in  business,  but 
did  serve  the  old  Central  Bank  of  Troy  as 
a  director,  and  later  held  the  same  relation  to 
the  National  City  Bank.  He  possessed  an 
expert    knowledge    of     real     estate    values 
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which,  coupled  with  sound  judgment,  a  con- 
servative nature,  and  a  high  sense  of  honor, 
rendered  him  invaluable  to  the  bank  as  an 
adviser  in  real  estate  and  investment  values. 

A  man  of  kindly,  benevolent  nature,  he 
gave  in  a  quiet  way  valuable  aid  to  many 
movements  for  the  common  good,  and  has 
always  extended  a  helping  hand  to  the  needy 
individual  or  family.  For  thirty  years  and 
more  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  Marshall  Infirmary,  and  for 
some  time  was  an  active,  devoted  member 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was 
affiliated  with  the  Masonic  order,  and  in 
younger  years  was  a  member  of  Company 
H,  of  the  old  24th  Regiment,  New  York 
National  Guard.  He  died  at  his  summer 
home  on  Brunswick  road,  Troy,  September 
4,  1912. 

Albert  A.  Sampson  married,  September 
7,  1869,  Sarah  Elizabeth  Albertson,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Parker  and  Adeline  (Lord)  Al- 
bertson, her  father  the  first  president  of  the 
Troy  Mutual  Bank,  a  lawyer,  and  during 
his  last  years  comptroller  of  Troy,  holding 
that  office  at  the  time  of  his  passing,  August 
17,  1880.  Three  children  were  born  to  Al- 
bert A.  and  Sarah  E.  (Albertson)  Samp- 
son: I.Albert  A.  (2),  deceased.  2.  John, 
a  graduate  of  Williams  College,  A.  B.,  1895, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  M.  D.,  1899; 
engaged  for  a  time  in  hospital  work  with  the 
eminent  surgeon,  Dr.  Howard  S.  Kelly,  of 
Baltimore,  then  located  in  Albany,  New 
York,  where  he  is  in  active  practice.  3. 
Lucy  Edith,  a  graduate  of  Emma  Willard 
School.  Mrs.  Sampson  survives  her  hus- 
band and  continues  her  residence  in  Troy. 

Said  a  Troy  paper,  editorially,  concern- 
ing Mr.  Sampson : 

Albert  A.  Sampson  was  one  of  the  men  whose 
activities  had  a  share  in  the  growth  of  Troy.  A 
large  property  holder  on  the  East  Side,  his  de- 
velopment of  various  tracts  there  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  building  up  of  that  populous 
and  beautiful  section  of  the  city.  He  had  faith 
in    real    estate   and   staked   his    fortune    upon    it. 


Troy  has  much  to  thank  him  for  in  his  constant, 
untiring  advocacy  of  "The  Hill"  as  a  place  where 
men  ought  to  live.  In  financial  circles  he  was  a 
trusted  and  consistent  bank  officer.  In  the  church 
he  was  one  of  the  supporters  of  its  services  and 
interests  upon  which  officers  always  could  de- 
pend. In  his  home  he  was  more  in  his  element 
than  in  the  business  affairs  of  the  city.  He  was 
essentially  a  home  man  and  enjoyed  playing  the 
host  more  than  any  of  the  prominent  parts  in  pub- 
lic life.  It  is  men  of  this  sort  that  make  high 
standards  for  a  community — men  of  business  in- 
tegrity, sturdy  character  and  home  making  in- 
stincts. In  Mr.  Sampson  these  found  a  fitting 
example. 


DRAPER,  William  H., 

Manufacturer,    National    Legislator. 

The  very  name,  Draper,  suggests  the  oc- 
cupation, "one  who  deals  in  cloth,"  and  the 
fact  is  that  the  ancestors  of  James  Draper, 
"the  Puritan,"  were  clothiers  and  fullers. 
He  followed  the  same  business  and  many  of 
his  descendants  did  likewise.  The  family 
name  is  an  honored  one  in  English  history 
and  bore  arms.  A  Sir  Christopher  Draper 
was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1657,  and 
in  both  England  and  New  England  the  name 
was  prominent  in  civil  and  military  history. 
The  Stansfields  and  Drapers  were  for  cen- 
turies closely  allied,  and  early  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  a  James  Draper  married 
a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Stansfield,  and 
they  became  the  founders  of  the  family  in 
New  England. 

James  Draper,  known  as  "the  Puritan," 
was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1618, 
died  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1694, 
son  of  Thomas  Draper,  who  was  living  at 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  his  son  in  the  priory 
of  Heptonstall,  vicarage  of  Halifax,  James 
Draper  came  to  England,  and  although  he 
is  given  in  history  as  one  of  the  original 
proprietors  of  Lancaster,  Massachusetts, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  lived  there, 
but  Roxbury  and  Dedham  were  the  birth- 
places of  the  children,  and  James  Draper 
was  buried   in   Roxbury.     He  married,   in 
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Heptonstall,  April  21,  1646,  Miriam  Stans- 
field,  daughter  of  Gideon  and  Grace  (East- 
wood) Stansfield.  James  and  Miriam  Dra- 
per were  buried  in  the  graveyard  at  West 
Roxbury  where  the  same  stone  marks  their 
resting  place.  Their  eldest  child  was  born 
in  England,  and  there  died  in  infancy. 
Eight  children,  five  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters, were  born  in  New  England,  all  marry- 
ing and  founding  families.  Descent  is 
traced  in  this  branch  from  James  and  Mir- 
iam Draper  through  their  eldest  son  and 
fourth  child,  James  (2)  Draper,  a  soldier 
of  King  Philip's  War,  and  his  wife,  Abi- 
gail (Whiting)  Draper.  Their  fifth  son 
and  youngest  child,  Ebenezer  Draper,  and 
his  first  wife,  Dorothy  (Child)  Draper; 
their  third  son  and  ninth  child,  Stephen  Dra- 
per, a  Revolutionary  soldier,  serving  under 
three  enlistments,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
(Fisher)  Draper;  their  third  son,  Stephen 
(2)  Draper,  and  his  wife  Catherine  (Fish- 
er) Draper;  their  fourth  son,  Stephen  (3) 
Draper,  who  settled  in  Troy,  New  York, 
in  1847,  and  his  wife,  Harriet  (Elliot)  Dra- 
per; their  eldest  son,  William  Henry 
Draper,  of  Troy,  New  York,  to  whom  this 
review  is  inscribed. 

Stephen  (3)  Draper,  of  the  sixth  Ameri- 
can generation,  was  born  in  Killingby,  Con- 
necticut, March  i,  181 1,  died  in  Troy,  New 
York,  March  19,  1890.  When  twelve  years 
of  age,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  tanner,  but 
later  he  became  interested  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  scythes,  and  after  his  removal  to 
Troy,  in  1847,  continued  the  same  business 
there  until  the  invention  of  the  mowing 
machine  put  the  scythe  manufacturers  at  a 
disadvantage.  He  then  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  twine  and  fish  lines,  continuing 
that  business  until  within  a  few  months  of 
his  passing  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years. 
He  married  (first),  in  1840,  Harriet  Elliot, 
daughter  of  Captain  T.  Elliot,  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts.  He  married  (second),  No- 
vember 15,  1 85 1,  Wealthy  Cutting,  of  Lei- 
cester, Massachusetts. 


William  Henry  Draper,  eldest  son  of 
Stephen  (3)  and  Harriet  (Elliot)  Draper, 
was  born  in  Rochdale,  Worcester  county, 
Massachusetts,  June  24,  1841,  and  died  De- 
cember 7,  1921,  at  his  home  in  North  Troy, 
New  York.  The  family  moved  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  Troy,  New  York,  in  1847,  'ind 
there  William  H.  Draper  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  until  fifteen  years  of  age.  In 
1856,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Farmers' 
Bank,  of  Lansingburg,  remaining  until 
August  I,  1 86 1,  being  then  teller.  P'rom 
1861  until  1869,  he  was  in  the  employ  of  a 
firm  in  Schenectady,  New  York,  then 
returned  to  Troy  to  associate  with  his  father 
in  his  business  enterprises.  Until  1883  they 
traded  as  S.  Draper  &  Son,  Stephen  Draper 
then  retiring,  the  son  continuing  the  busi- 
ness alone  until  1890,  when  he  admitted  his 
son,  Andrew  L.  Draper,  the  firm  then  reor- 
ganizing as  W.  H.  Draper  &  Son.  Nine 
years  later,  July  i,  1909,  another  son,  Ed- 
ward E.  Draper,  was  admitted,  the  firm  name 
again  changing  to  W.  H.  Draper  &  Sons, 
and  so  continued  until  the  death  of  William 
H.  Draper.  The  business  of  the  house  is 
the  manufacture  of  braided  sash  cord,  lines 
and  twines.  For  the  twenty  years  preceding 
the  death  of  Mr.  Draper,  he  was  a  director 
of  the  People's  National  Bank  of  Troy,  and 
trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  Troy. 

A  Republican  in  politics,  Mr.  Draper 
served  his  city,  county  and  district  in  the 
local,  State  and  national  halls  of  legislation, 
and  until  laying  ofT  political  activities 
ranked  with  the  recognized  leaders  of  the 
party  in  New  York  State.  He  was  chosen 
a  trustee  of  Lansingburg  village  corpora- 
tion ;  was  jury  commissioner  for  Rensselaer 
county,  1896  to  1901,  and  in  November, 
1900,  was  elected  congressman  from  the 
Nineteenth  New  York  district.  He  took 
his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  Fifty-seventh 
Congress,  December  8,  1901,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1902,  1904,  1906,  1908,  1910,  six 
times  in  all,  from  the  Nineteentli,  Twenty- 
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second  and  Twenty-third  districts.  During 
his  Congressional  career,  he  served  on  many 
of  the  responsible  committees  of  the  House, 
on  various  important  commissions,  and  re- 
ceived many  signal  proofs  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  those  in  authority  at  the 
national  capital.  That  he  held  the  perfect 
confidence  of  the  voters  of  his  district  is 
proven  by  his  return  term  after  term  to 
represent  them  in  Congress.  He  was  of 
value  to  his  country  as  a  legislator  of  proved 
wisdom,  courage  and  patriotism,  and  right 
worthily  represented  his  district. 

Mr.  Draper  married,  November  15,  1864, 
Magdalene  Livingston,  of  Schenectady, 
New  York,  and  they  were  the  parents  of 
five  children :  Andrew  Livingston,  born 
December  23,  1865 ;  Grace  Mary,  born  No- 
vember 7,  1870,  died  May  17,  1871  ;  George 
Frederick,  born  September  22,  1872,  died 
December  ig,  1878;  Edward  Elliot,  born 
June  19,  1876;  Bessie  Magdalene,  born 
August  12,  1881,  married  Dr.  George  M. 
Ruffin,  and  now  lives  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


PECK,  Willard, 

JLaivyer,  Public  Official. 

Willard  Peck  of  Hudson,  New  York,  for 
fifty-three  years  a  member  of  Columbia 
county  bar,  is  a  descendant  in  the  ninth 
generation  of  William  Peck,  who  came  to 
America  from  England  in  1637  and  settled 
in  what  is  now  the  city  of  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut. William  Peck  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inal proprietors  of  that  city,  and  party  to 
the  agreement  or  constitution  dated  June 
4,  1639,  for  the  government  of  the  in- 
fant colony,  "one  of  the  first  examples  in 
history  of  a  written  constitution  organizing 
a  government  and  defining  its  powers."  The 
line  to  Willard  Peck  continued  through  his 
eldest  son,  Jeremiah  Peck,  who  came  with 
his  father  from  England,  and  also  through 
John  Peck  of  the  sixth  generation,  who  with 
two  of  his  brothers  served  in  the  Colonial 


army  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  John 
Peck,  of  the  sixth  generation,  had  ten  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom  was  the  John  Peck  who 
became  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  church  and 
was  quite  prominent  in  the  activities  of  that 
denomination.  He  married  Sarah  Ferris, 
the  daughter  of  Israel  Ferris,  a  soldier  of 
the  Colonial  army  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  They  had  six  children,  the  eldest  of 
whom  was  Darius  Peck,  the  father  of  Wil- 
lard Peck. 

Darius  Peck  was  born  in  Norwich,  Che- 
nango county,  New  York,  June  5,  1802, 
working  on  farms  in  summer  and  teaching 
school  winters.  He  entered  the  sophomore 
class  at  Hamilton  College  in  1822,  graduat- 
ing in  1825.  He  studied  law  with  Ambrose  L. 
Jordan  and  William  Slosson  of  New  York 
City,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828. 
The  following  year  he  located  at  Hudson, 
New  York,  where  he  practiced  his  profes- 
sion until  his  death  in  1879.  In  February 
1833,  he  was  appointed  Recorder  of  the  city 
of  Hudson,  then  a  judicial  office,  as  well 
as  a  member  of  the  Common  Council,  and 
held  the  office  until  April,  1843,  when  he 
was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State, 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  In 
November,  1855,  he  was  elected  County 
Judge,  and  in  1863  and  1864  was  again 
elected  to  that  office.  At  the  bar  and  on  the 
bench  he  was  respected  and  highly  esteemed 
by  his  associates,  and  the  citizens  of  Colum- 
bia county. 

Judge  Peck  married,  September  12,  1836, 
Harriet  M.  Hudson,  of  Troy,  New  York, 
wlio  had  been  a  school  teacher  at  Hud- 
son. They  had  seven  children,  all  born 
in  Hudson :  John  Hudson,  Horace  Robin- 
son, Sarah  Lucretia,  Willard  (the  subject 
of  this  sketch),  Nora,  widow  of  Frederick 
F.  Thomas,  a  mining  engineer  residing 
at  Berkeley,  California  ;  Theodosia  who  died 
in  infancy;  and  Emma  Willard,  now  the 
widow  of  Samuel  Edwards,  lately  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
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York,  residing  at  Hudson,  New  York.  Their 
mother  died  in  1863.  Willard,  Nora  and 
Emma  now  survive. 

Willard  Peck  was  born  March  2,  1844. 
He  entered  in  1861  the  sophomore  class  at 
Hamihon  College,  and  graduated  there  in 
1864.  He  at  once  entered  his  father's  of- 
fice as  a  law  student,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  May,  1867,  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  1888  he  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  Judge  John  Cad- 
man,  which  continued  until  1907. 

Mr.  Peck  has  held  the  offices  of  Police 
Justice,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  postmaster,  all  of  the  city  of 
Hudson.  Upon  consenting  to  accept  the  of- 
lice,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Common  Coun- 
cil of  the  city,  police  justice,  and  was  twice 
reappointed,  the  term  being  then  only  one 
year.  He  at  once  undertook  the  task  im- 
posed upon  him  and  put  an  end  to  many 
flagrant  abuses  which  had  prevailed  in  the 
administration  of  that  office.  He  was  said 
to  have  made  the  office  respectable  and  one 
not  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  lawyer  to  hold. 
As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  by 
tongue  and  pen  he  advocated  reforms  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  which  were 
subsequently  effected. 

Appointed  by  President  Cleveland  post- 
master, he  gave  personal  attention  to  the 
duties  of  the  office,  receiving  the  approval 
of  the  patrons  of  the  office,  and  was  allowed 
to  serve  the  full  term  of  four  years,  though 
there  was  in  the  meantime  a  political  change 
in  the  administration  at  Washington.  As  a 
lawyer,  he  has  avoided  as  far  as  possible 
engaging  in  litigation,  and  has  been  almost 
exclusively  occupied  as  executor  and  trus- 
tee personally,  as  attorney  for  others  having 
that  function,  and  also  in  ex  parte  business. 

Mr.  Peck  was  married  to  Mary  Langford 
Curran,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  June  16,  1869, 
and  in  1919  they  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  their  wedding.  Their  children 
are:  Philip  Curran  Peck,  a  patent  lawyer  of 


the  firm  of  Edmonds  &  Peck,  at  27  Cedar 
street,  New  York  City ;  Darius  E.  Peck,  up- 
on the  legal  staff  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  at  Schenectady,  New  York ;  and 
Mary  Langford,  wife  of  Lloyd  B.  Holsap- 
ple,  an  Episcopal  minister  officiating  at 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 


BAUCUS,  Frank  M., 

Business  Man. 

As  director  of  the  Justus  Miller  estate, 
Mr.  Baucus  holds  an  important  place  in  the 
business  life  of  Troy,  the  city  of  his  birth. 
He  entered  the  offices  of  the  estate  upon 
leaving  business  college,  and  has  there  con- 
tinued for  twenty-one  years,  1 900-1 921.  He 
is  a  descendant  of  that  Baucus  who,  prior 
to  1772,  moved  from  Dutchess  county.  New 
York,  and  settled  at  Schaghticoke  in  Rens- 
selaer county.  New  York,  and  there 
founded  the  family  of  which  Frank  M. 
Baucus  is  representative,  this  ancestor  be- 
ing his  great-great-grandfather. 

John  Baucus,  son  of  the  founder  and 
great-grandfather  of  Frank  M.  Baucus,  was 
born  in  1772,  in  Rensselaer  county,  New 
York,  married  Maria  Wietsel  and  they  were 
the  parents  of  eleven  children:  William  I.; 
Maria  ;  Elizabeth  ;  David  ;  George  W.,  of 
further  mention  ;  John  A. ;  Joseph  ;  James 
W. ;  Julia  A. ;  Elisha  S.,  and  Harriet  Jane. 
The  father  of  these  children,  John  Baucus, 
died  in  1832,  in  the  place  of  his  birth, 
Schaghticoke,  a  village  of  Rensselaer  coun- 
ty, twelve  miles  from  Troy,  New  York. 

George  W.  Baucus,  son  of  John  and 
Maria  (Wietsel)  Baucus,  was  born  in  Mel- 
rose, Rensselaer  county.  New  York,  in  1812, 
and  there  died  in  1884,  a  farmer  and  an 
influential  citizen,  member  of  the  Lutheran 
church.  He  married  Mary  Elizabeth  Snyder, 
of  Revolutionary  ancestry,  of  Schuylerville, 
New  York,  born  181 7,  died  in  Melrose, 
1879.  They  were  the  parents  of  the  follow- 
ing children :  Elisha  S.,  of  further  mention ; 
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George  ;  Oscar ;  Jacob ;  Julia  ;  Elizabeth  A. ; 
Eliza;   Harriet  Jane;   Mary,  and  Adella. 

Elisha  S.  Baucus,  son  of  George  W.  and 
Elizabeth  (Snyder)  Baucus,  was  born  at 
the  home  farm  in  Melrose,  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1842.  He  attended  public  schools 
and  remained  his  father's  farm  assistant 
until  his  marriage,  then  leased  a  farm  which 
he  cultivated  until  his  removal  to  Troy, 
whtre  for  several  years  he  was  manager 
of  the  laundry  department  of  Miller,  Hall 
&  Hartwell,  shirt  and  collar  manufacturers. 
He  then  returned  to  farm  life  so  continuing 
until  1900,  when  he  removed  to  Troy,  where 
he  has  since  lived  a  retired  life.  He  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  R.  Myers,  daughter  of 
Abram  and  Sarah  M.  (Fake)  Myers,  of 
Schaghticoke,  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Baucus  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  Frank 
Miller,  of   further  mention. 

Frank  Miller  Baucus,  only  son  of  Elisha 
S.  and  Elizabeth  R.  (Myers)  Baucus,  was 
born  in  Troy,  New  York,  March  3,  1880. 
He  finished  the  courses  of  public  school 
study  with  the  high  school  graduating  class 
of  1898,  and  then  pursued  courses  of  study 
at  Troy  Business  College,  whence  he  was 
graduated  class  of  1900.  He  began  busi- 
ness life  in  the  offices  of  the  Justus  Miller 
estate  and  there  continued  until  the  present, 
being   now   a   director. 

Mr.  Baucus  is  a  member  and  a  director 
of  Troy  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  has 
been  an  active  worker  in  the  various  move- 
ments for  Troy's  advancement.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Troy  Rotary  Club,  Troy 
Club,  president  of  the  Nollers'  Band,  and  is 
an  enthusiastic  automobilist,  for  eleven 
years  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Automobile  Association,  and  for  four  years, 
1915-ig,  its  president.  Also  member  of 
Order  of  Maccabees.  He  is  a  member  of 
Phoenix  Lodge,  No.  58,  F.  &  A.  M..  Phoe- 
nix Chapter,  No.  133,  R.  A.  M.,  Bloss 
Council,  No.  14,  R.  &  S.M.,  Apollo  Com- 
mandery.  No.   15,  K.  T.,  Oriental  Temple, 


A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S.,  Delta  Lodge  of  Per- 
fection, Delta  Council,  P.  of  J.,  Delta  Chap- 
ter, Rose  Croix,  Albany  Consistory,  S.  P. 
R.  S.,  and  a  member  of  Troy  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Shaghti- 
coke.  New  York. 

On  January  6,  1921,  Mr.  Baucus  married 
Edna  M.  Kurtzner,  of  Schenectady,  New 
York. 


MILLER,  Justus, 

Manufacturer,  Prohibition  Leader. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  character  of  the 
successful  man  we  find  that  there  is  no  un- 
usual cause  which  leads  to  his  prosperity, 
but  that  it  has  come  to  him  through  enter- 
prise, close  application  and  diligence,  quali- 
ties which  may  be  cultivated  by  all  and 
which  never  fail  to  win  the  desired  result. 
It  was  along  these  lines  that  the  late  Justus 
Miller  gained  a  place  among  the  leading 
business  men  and  financiers  of  Troy,  in 
which  city  he  resided  for  more  than  three 
decades. 

James  Miller,  father  of  Justice  Miller, 
was  born  in  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  in 
1781,  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage.  He  was 
reared  and  educated  in  his  native  land,  and 
upon  attaining  young  manhood  emigrated  to 
this  country,  locating  in  Argyle,  New  York, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years.  He  then 
removed  to  Whitehall,  New  York,  where  he 
resided  for  several  years,  then  returned  to 
Argyle  and  worked  at  his  trade  of  shoe- 
maker for  Timothy  Allen,  of  Hartford.  In 
February,  1818,  he  changed  his  place  of  res- 
idence to  Fair  Haven,  Vermont,  in  which 
city  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Ira 
Allen  and  David  Dobbin,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Miller,  Allen  &  Dobbin,  in  the  tan- 
ning and  currying  of  leather  and  in  the 
manufacturing  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  they 
also  engaged  in  the  lumber  business.  In 
February,  1824,  they  purchased  ten  acres  of 
land,  with  privilege  of  dam,  to  raise  water 
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to  operate  a  bark  mill.  Mr.  Miller  also  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  boating  on  the 
Champlain  canal,  having  as  partner  Eleazer 
Goodrich,  they  running  a  line  of  passenger 
day  boats  between  Whitehall  and  Troy,  New 
York,  during  the  years  1836-37,  but  this  en- 
terprise not  proving  profitable  the  partner- 
ship was  dissolved.  During  his  residence  in 
New  York  State,  Mr.  Miller  was  succes- 
sively sergeant,  captain,  major,  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  colonel  of  the  175th  Regiment, 
loth  Division,  New  York  State  Militia.  He 
served  in  the  Vermont  Senate  in  1842-43-54- 
55 ;  assistant  judge  of  the  County  Court  in 
1860-61-62;  and  two  years  assistant  asses- 
sor of  internal  revenue.  Mr.  Miller  mar- 
ried (first)  in  Argyle,  New  York,  Catherine 
Batey,  who  bore  him  six  children,  as  fol- 
lows :  Martha,  David,  Nancy,  John,  Ann 
C.  and  Catherine.  Mr.  Miller  married  (sec- 
ond) Anna  Allen,  eldest  daughter  of  Timo- 
thy (2)  Allen,  and  granddaughter  of  Timo- 
thy (i)  Allen,  of  Woodbury,  Connecticut, 
who  was  a  cousin  of  General  Ethan  Allen, 
and  served  in  the  Revolution.  Timothy  Al- 
len was  an  early  settler  of  Bristol,  Connec- 
ticut, but  in  1814  removed  to  Hartford,  New 
York,  where  he  was  engaged  in  business. 
Eight  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Miller,  namely :  William,  Timothy,  Abigail 
A.,  John,  Margaret,  James,  Justus,  and  Wil- 
liam. 

Justus  Miller  was  born  in  Fair  Haven, 
Vermont,  November  9,  1825.  He  attended 
the  common  schools  adjacent  to  his  home, 
and  in  early  life  learned  the  trade  of  black- 
smith, but  this  not  proving  to  his  liking  he 
turned  his  attention  to  other  pursuits.  In 
1853  he  began  buying  and  shipping  produce 
in  association  with  a  New  York  commission 
house,  and  so  continued  until  1866,  a  period 
of  thirteen  years,  when  he  removed  to  Troy, 
New  York,  where  he  established  the  firm  of 
Hamlin,  Miller  &  Company,  devoted  to  the 
manufacturing  of  collars.  There  were  sev- 
eral changes  in  the  personnel  of  the   firm 


from  time  to  time,  but  Mr.  Miller  always  re- 
tained an  active  and  principal  interest.  He 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  having  been  one 
of  the  first  manufacturers  of  shirts  in  the 
city  of  Troy,  and  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  cuff  and  collar  business.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  the  name  of  the  company  was 
Miller,  Hall  &  Hartwell,  one  of  the  largest 
concerns  in  the  cufif,  collar  and  shirt  trade 
in  the  World,  their  factory  located  in  Troy, 
with  branch  factories  at  Hoosick  Falls  and 
Mechanicsville,  giving  employment  to  thou- 
sands of  operatives,  thus  making  it  one  of 
the  largest  industries  of  that  section  and  its 
organizers  benefactors  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word.  In  addition  to  the  many  and  ex- 
acting duties  which  fell  to  his  lot  as  senior 
member  of  the  enormous  business  enter- 
prise mentioned  above,  Mr.  Miller  served  in 
the  capacity  of  president  of  the  Central  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Troy,  his  counsel  and  advice 
proving  of  inestimable  value  in  its  manage- 
ment. For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Miller 
was  one  of  the  leading  temperance  and  pro- 
hibition workers  in  the  State,  and  in  1892 
was  the  Prohibition  candidate  for  governor, 
his  efforts  being  ever  exerted  to  the  utmost 
for  the  upbuilding  of  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity in  general  and  the  individual  in  par- 
ticular. He  was  a  member  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Baptist  Church  of  Troy,  to  which 
he  contributed  liberally  of  his  means  and 
time,  serving  for  several  years  as  a  deacon 
and  tnistee. 

Mr.  Miller  married  (first)  in  Hartford, 
New  York,  Eliza  Brayton,  daughter  of  Cal- 
iph Brayton.  She  died  in  1864,  leaving 
three  children :  George,  Frank,  Eliza.  Mr. 
Miller  married  (second)  in  Schaghticoke, 
New  York,  Sept.  25,  1867,  Elizabeth  A. 
Baucus,  daughter  of  George  W.  and  Mary 
E.  (Snyder)  Baucus,  and  descendant  of  a 
family  of  Holland  ancestry  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Miller  died  at  his  residence  in  Troy, 
New  York,  Nov.  2,  1897.  His  death  was 
sincerely   mourned    by   a    wide    circle    of 
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friends  and  acquaintances,  all  of  whom  felt 
that  in  his  demise  the  city  of  Troy  lost  a 
man  who  was  straightforward  in  all  his 
dealings  with  his  fellowmen,  and  who  as 
the  result  of  many  years  of  honorable  toil 
became  one  of  the  wealthy  and  substantial 
citizens  of  his  adopted  State,  honored  and 
respected  by  all  with  whom  he  was  con- 
nected, whether  in  business,  public  or  social 
life. 


DINEHART,  Delbert, 

Financier,  Agricnlturalist. 

The  financial  executive  whose  sound 
judgment  establishes  the  economic  security 
of  the  community,  bears  a  vital  share  in 
the  public  prosperity.  He  deals,  not  in 
material  goods,  neither  does  he  produce  any 
of  the  many  useful  devices  for  which  our 
manufacturing  plants  are  renowned.  Some- 
thing more  subtle  passes  through  his  hands 
and  goes  out  to  the  people  in  every  walk  in 
life — to  the  widow  who  struggles  for  a 
meagre  livelihood ;  to  the  youth  who  faces 
the  future  with  dauntless  spirit ;  to  the  man 
in  the  thick  of  the  struggle ;  and  that  some- 
thing is  confidence,  the  foundation  of  all 
prosperity. 

Delbert  Dinehart,  of  Hudson,  New  York, 
has  for  many  years  been  identified  with  the 
banking  and  financial  interests  of  the  city, 
and  has  also  been  connected  with  large  finan- 
cial interests  in  New  York  City. 

William  Dinehart,  Mr.  Dinehart's  pater- 
nal grandfather,  was  born  in  Germany,  and 
when  a  young  man  came  to  this  country  and 
located  in  the  town  of  Ancram,  Columbia 
county.  New  York.  He  was  a  man  of  pub- 
lic spirit,  fired  with  the  fresh  enthusiasm 
of  the  men  who  were  carrying  the  young 
republic  forward  to  an  era  of  stable  institu- 
tions and  enduring  prosperity.  He  became 
a  prosperous  farmer  and  a  leading  citizen 
of  the  county. 

John  W.  Dinehart,  son  of  William  Dine- 


hart, was  born  in  Copake,  Columbia  coun- 
ty, New  York,  in  1810.  He  followed  farm- 
ing, conducting  the  afifairs  of  the  homestead 
founded  by  his  father  for  a  number  of 
years ;  then  removed  to  Montgomery  county, 
New  York.  Returning  two  years  later  to 
the  old  home,  he  continued  to  carry  on  the 
farm  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died 
in  1879.  He  married  Elizabeth  Snyder,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  They  were 
the  parents  of  three  daughters  and  five  sons. 
The  daughters  are  Maria,  who  married  John 
Ash ;  Ann,  who  married  Aaron  Snyder ; 
Malvina,  who  married  Henry  Astor,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  wealthy  and  prominent  family  of 
that  name  in  New  York  City.  The  sons  are 
William;  Abram;  John  C. ;  Alfred;  Frank- 
lin ;  and  Delbert. 

Delbert  Dinehart  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Charlestown,  Montgomery  county.  New 
York,  on  January  i,  1854.  He  early  showed 
the  sturdy  spirit  of  his  pioneer  ancestors — a 
great  eagerness  to  be  out  in  the  world  of 
action.  His  education  was  received  at  the 
public  schools  of  Dutchess  county,  New 
York,  and  a  private  school  in  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia.  Returning  North  he 
became  associated  with  Mr.  Henry  Astor,  of 
New  York  City,  in  the  management  of  his 
estate.  Mr.  Dinehart's  ability  as  a  financier 
was  definitely  demonstrated  in  this  connec- 
tion, and  he  became  Mr.  Astor's  valued 
adviser  and  friend,  continuing  in  this  capac- 
ity until  Mr.  Astor's  death. 

Mr.  Dinehart  came  to  Hudson,  Colum- 
bia county,  and  in  1894,  on  the  31st  day 
of  October,  was  made  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Hudson  River  Bank.  The  business 
sagacity  which  had  been  a  valuable  asset 
in  his  management  of  private  afifairs,  gave 
Mr.  Dinehart  a  sure  grasp  upon  the  larger 
situation.  He  was  recognized  by  his  asso- 
ciates as  a  man  of  power  and  resource.  On 
May  12,  1902,  the  presidency  of  the  insti- 
tution being  left  vacant,  Mr.  Dinehart  was 
elected  president.     On  April   12,   1912,  the 
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National  Hudson  River  Bank  was  changed 
from  National  Bank  to  the  Hudson  River 
Tru^t  Company.  He  retained  this  office 
until  March,  1921,  when  he  resigned  the 
presidency  to  become  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive board.  His  tenure  of  office  is  a 
record  of  brilliant  achievement,  faultless 
discretion,  and  the  success  which  is  but  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  menial  equipment 
of  the  man.  The  Hudson  River  Trust  Com- 
pany is  now  one  of  the  leading  financial  in- 
stitutions of  this  section  of  the  State. 

On  May  11,  1891,  Mr.  Dinehart  was  elect- 
ed director  of  the  Farmers'  National  Bank, 
of  Hudson ;  and  for  twenty-eight  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  this 
institution.  On  January  14,  1919,  he  re- 
signed on  account  of  the  demand  his  other 
responsibilities  made  upon  his  time  and  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  Dinehart  always  acknowledges  his 
responsibility  to  public  benevolences  with 
the  kind  of  assistance  which  comprises  the 
immediate  need.  When  his  business  talent 
and  experience  are  required  he  is  no  less 
generous  than  when  a  mere  contribution 
will  suffice.  During  the  World  War  he  was 
active  in  all  the  war  drives,  and  member  of 
all  the  committees  in  the  city  of  Hudson,  and 
Red  Cross  work,  to  which  he  contributed 
liberally.  On  April  20,  191 1,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Hudson  Savings  and  Loan 
Association,  which  office  he  still  holds.  In 
the  fall  of  1892  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Columbia  County  Agricultural  and  Hor- 
ticultural association  of  Columbia  county, 
retaining  the  office  until  1908,  when  he  felt 
obliged  to  resign. 

This  organization  being  along  the  line  of 
his  favorite  recreative  interest,  Mr.  Dine- 
hart entered  into  its  work  with  the  enthu- 
siasm which  counts  far  toward  success.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  presidency  he  made  it 
one  of  the  leading  agricultural  associations 
in  the  valley,  and  in  1901  was  elected  vice 
president  of  the  State  Association  of  Town 


Societies.  Mr.  Dinehart  was  formerly  the 
owner  of  the  famous  "Empire  Stock  Farm," 
a  splendid  farm  of  two  hundred  acres,  locat- 
ed in  the  town  of  Copake,  where  he  bred 
high  class  trotting  horses.  Later  the  farm 
was  turned  over  to  dairying  purposes,  with  a 
very  fine  herd  of  Guernsey  cattle.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Lincoln  Highway  Associa- 
tion, and  in  fraternal  circles  is  a  member  of 
Hillsdale  Lodge,  No.  612,  Free  and  Accept- 
ed Masons ;  Hudson  Chapter,  No.  6,  Royal 
Arch  Masons ;  and  Lafayette  Commandery, 
Knights  Templar,  No.  7,  of  Hudson. 

On  October  20,  1875,  Mr.  Dinehart  mar- 
ried (first)  Hattie  L.  Niver,  of  Copake.  who 
died  on  February  29,  1899.  Mrs.  Dinehart 
came  of  an  old  Holland  family,  old  settlers 
of  the  earliest  days  of  New  York  State.  Her 
parents,  Henry  and  Polly  Niver,  of  Copake, 
lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  but  are  now  de- 
ceased. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dinehart  have  one  son, 
Henry  A.  Dinehart,  who  was  born  in  Co- 
pake,  July  27,  1877,  was  educated  at  district 
school  of  Copake,  high  school.  Pine  Plain, 
Dutchess  county,  New  York,  and  finished 
his  schooling  at  the  Hotchkiss  School  at 
Lakeville,  Connecticut.  He  married  Miss 
Edith  Ryder,  and  their  children  are :  Del- 
bert  A.;  Henry  A.;  Charles;  Frederick; 
Hattie  L. ;  and  Jack. 

Mr.  Dinehart  married  (second)  February 
22,  1921,  Fannie  E.  Leggett,  of  Hudson, 
New  York,  daughter  of  Franklin  R.  and 
Sarah  (Leggett)  Leggett,  natives  of  Ghent, 
Columbia  county,  New  York,  and  later,  res- 
idents of  Hudson,  New  York. 


BOWLING.  J.  Ivimey,  M.  D., 
Specialist  and  Anthor. 

The  professional  standing  of  Dr.  Dowl- 
ing  rests  upon  his  special  knowledge  of  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat,  a 
line  of  practice  he  has  continuously  followed 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  the  hospitals 
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of  New  York  City  and  Albany,  and  in  his 
private  practice.  As  a  physician  and  sur- 
geon, as  a  specialist  and  as  a  writer  of  medi- 
cal literature,  he  has  attained  honored  emi- 
nence and  in  social  life  is  a  popular  club- 
man. His  ancestry  traces  through  maternal 
lines  to  the  very  earliest  settlement  of  New 
England,  two  of  his  ancestors  Francis  Cooke 
and  Mary  (Chilton)  Winslow  coming  on 
the  "Mayflower"  in  1620.  In  direct  pater- 
nal line  Dr.  Dowling  is  a  son  of  Joseph 
Ivimey  Dowling,  grandson  of  Rev.  John 
Dowling,  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  church, 
and  great-grandson  of  Isaac  Dowling,  who 
-was  born  about  1780  at  Pevenzy,  Essex 
county,  England. 

Rev.  John  Dowling  was  born  at  Pevenzy, 
in  Essexshire,  England,  May  12,  1807,  and 
from  the  age  of  sixteen  years  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  church  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  was  ordained  a  minister  of  that 
•church.  His  parents  were  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  the  lad  was  con- 
verted under  the  preaching  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Ivimey,  who  baptized  him  and  admitted  him 
to  membership  in  Eagle  Street  Baptist 
Church,  London.  From  the  age  of  sixteen 
until  twenty-five,  he  was  connected  with  that 
church,  and  became  the  warm  friend  and  ad- 
mirer of  its  pastor,  so  much  so,  that  he  gave 
his  name  to  his  son  born  many  years  later 
in  another  land.  He  prepared  for  the  minis- 
try in  London,  but  prior  to  his  ordination, 
he  came  to  the  United  States,  his  ordination 
following  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  1832. 
In  1839  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
Pine  Street  Baptist  Church  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  remained  five  years, 
when  he  returned  to  New  York  City,  which 
was  the  principal  scene  of  his  ministerial  la- 
bors, excepting  his  years  in  Providence  and 
the  few  years  spent  as  pastor  of  Sansom 
Street  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia.  In 
1856  he  returned  to  New  York  and  was  for 
years  the  popular  pastor  of  Berean  Baptist 
Church.     He  was  a  most  eloquent  divine, 


strong  in  controversy  and  a  most  convincing 
writer.  His  "Defence  of  the  Protestant 
Scriptures"  and  his  "History  of  Romanism" 
are  monuments  to  his  deep  research  and 
learning. 

Rev.  John  Dowling  married  March  4, 
1833,  Maria  Sampson  Perkins,  born  August 
30,  1809,  died  August  30,  1897.  She  was  a 
"Mayflower"  descendant,  tracing  from 
James  Chilton,  a  passenger  in  that  historic 
vessel  (1620)  and  a  signer  of  the  "Com- 
pact," his  daughter  Mary  Chilton  (also  a 
"Mayflower"  passenger),  and  her  husband 
John  Winslow ;  their  daughter  Susannah 
Winslow  and  her  husband  Robert  Latham ; 
their  daughter  Sarah  Latham  and  her  hus- 
band John  (3)  Howard;  their  daughter 
Martha  Howard  and  her  husband,  David 
Perkins ;  their  son  Nathan  Perkins  and  his 
wife  Martha  Leonard;  their  son  James  Per- 
kins and  his  wife  Berthia  Dunhan ;  their  son 
Deacon  James  Perkins  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Hooper;  their  son  Rufus  Perkins  and  his 
wife,  Rebecca  Johnson ;  their  daughter  Ma- 
ria Sampson  Perkins  married  Rev.  John 
Dowling. 

Joseph  Ivimey  Dowling,  son  of  Rev.  John 
and  Maria  Sampson  (Perkins)  Dowling, 
was  born  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  Feb- 
ruary II,  1843.  died  January  ig,  1884.  He 
married  Mary  Jane  Sheppard,  born  April  6, 
1845,  daughter  of  George  Sheppard  born  at 
Frome,  Somersetshire,  England,  in  1802, 
died  December  i,  1867.  George  Sheppard 
married  Ann  Eliza  King,  born  June  4,  1804, 
died  April  13,  1862,  and  lived  at  Newburgh, 
New  York,  there  being  known  as  George 
B.  Sheppard.  having  taking  a  middle  name 
through  his  regard  for  a  dear  friend. 

J.  Ivimey  (2)  Dowling,  son  of  Joseph 
Ivimey  (i)  and  Mary  Jane  (Sheppard) 
Dowling,  was  born  in  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
December  22,  1872.  He  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Brooklyn,  New  ^'ork,  and 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  finishing  with 
high  school  graduation  in  Philadelphia,  in 
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1892.  Inheriting  the  professional  tenden- 
cies of  his  talented  grandfather  he  decided 
upon  medicine,  and  completed  a  year  of 
study  at  Medico-Chirurgical  Medical  Col- 
lege in  Philadelphia,  winning  the  freshman 
faculty  prize.  The  following  year  (1893), 
he  entered  New  York  Homceopathic  Med- 
ical College,  whence  he  was  graduated  M. 
D.  1895.  During  his  senior  year  he  was  an 
editor  (department  of  practice)  of  the 
"Chironian."  The  year  following  gradua- 
tion, 1895-96,  he  was  resident  surgeon  at 
Flower  Hospital,  New  York  City,  then  for 
two  years,  1896- 1898,  resident  physician  to 
the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry ;  and 
during  the  year  1898- 1899,  resident  surgeon 
to  New  York  Ophthalmic  Hospital ;  and 
Medical  School  inspector  for  a  district  in 
New  York  City,  under  the  Board  of  Health 
rules.  In  1898  he  received  the  degree  Oculi 
ct  Aiiris  Chirurgus  from  New  York  Oph- 
thalmic Hospital  College. 

After  locating  in  Albany  in  1899  he  began 
laying  the  foundations  of  his  present  large 
private  practice  and  in  addition  to  his  heavy 
responsibilities  as  a  successful  specialist  in 
diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat,  has 
served  several  Albany  hospitals,  as  attending 
ocuHst,  aurist,  laryngologist  and  rhinolo- 
gist.  In  1906  he  spent  four  months  in  Eu- 
ropean travel,  not  only  securing  needed  rest, 
but  improving  the  opportunity  to  study  and 
obtain  the  advantages  of  special  instruction 
from  noted  specialists  and  authorities,  at- 
tending the  clinics  of  Fuchs  and  Politzer,  in 
Vienna.  He  is  attending  specialist  to  the 
Southampton,  Long  Island  Hospital.  He 
has  been  particularly  interested  in  the  study 
of  the  inter-relationship  of  accessory  nasal 
sinus  diseases  and  ocular  diseases,  having 
submitted  to  the  profession  some  interesting 
and  original  auxiliary  methods  of  draining 
the  accessory  sinuses  by  means  of  properly 
prepared  nasal  tampons,  and  an  original 
theory  as  to  the  causation  of  glaucoma,  his 
most  recent  article  entitled  "Ethmoid  Dis- 


ease and  Its  Relation  to  Glaucoma,"  having 
appeared  in  the  February,  1916,  issue  of  the 
"Journal  of  Ophthalmology,  Otlogy  and 
Laryngology."  The  following  list  of  socie- 
ties, clubs,  and  institutions,  give  some  idea 
of  Dr.  Dowling's  activities,  past  and  present. 
He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons ;  ex-president  and  ex-secretary, 
American  Homoiopathic  Opthalmological, 
Otological  and  Laryngological  Society ; 
member  since  1897  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Homoeopathy;  since  1900,  a  mem- 
ber of  (vice-president  in  1909)  New  York 
State  Homeopathic  Medical  Society ;  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Ophthalmology 
and  Otolaryngology ;  ex-president  of  the 
Albany  County  Homceopathic  Medical  So- 
ciety ;  ex-president  of  the  Eastern  New 
York  Auxiliary  of  the  New  York  Homceo- 
pathic Medical  College,  Flower  Hospital ; 
member  of  Alpha  chapter  of  Alpha  Sigma ; 
associate  member  of  Dunham  Club  (New 
York)  ;  ex-attending  specialist  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Kenwood,  Al- 
bany, and  of  the  Dominican  Convent,  Al- 
bany. He  is  also  a  member  of  :  Mayflower 
Descendants ;  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  S.  N. 
Y. ;  Albany  Historical  and  Art  Society;  Al- 
bany Chamber  of  Commerce ;  Fort  Orange 
Club  ;  Country  Club  ;  University  Club  ;  Mo- 
hawk Golf  Club;  and  trustee  of  the  Bridge- 
hampton  Golf  Club. 

Dr.  Dowling  married,  November  6.  1901, 
Elizabeth  Marshall  Seaverns,  daughter  of 
Francis  and  Caroline  Augusta  (Marshall) 
Seaverns,  and  a  descendant  from  John  (3) 
Seaverns,  who  came  from  England  in  the 
ship  "Elizabeth,"  in  1634;  from  Captain 
Thomas  Marshall,  who  came  in  the  "James" 
in  1635;  from  William  (2)  Bartholomew, 
who  came  in  the  "Griffith,"  with  Ann  Hut- 
chinson and  others  in  1630;  from  Robert 
Goold,  who  came  in  1664;  from  William 
Simonds,  born  about  1612,  and  from  Thom- 
as Thayer,  born  about  1596,  settled  at  Brain- 
tree,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  made  a 
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freeman  in  1647.  These  lines  of  ancestry 
are  all  traced  to  the  American  founder  with 
all  marriages  in  each  generation.  The  doors 
of  all  societies  basing  membership  upon 
early  Colonial  ancestry,  even  to  the  Society 
of  Mayflower  Descendants  yield  ready  en- 
trance to  Dr.  Dowling  and  his  wife. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dowling  are  the  parents  of 
two  children :  Frank  Seaverns  Dowling, 
born  at  223  State  street,  Albany,  October  9, 
1902 ;  Elizabeth  Thayer  Dowling,  born  at 
116  Washington  avenue,  September  26, 
1909.  Dr.  Dowling's  summer  residence  is  at 
Bridgehampton,  Long  Island. 


McKEAN,  Andrew  Porter, 

Iiawyer,  Public   Official. 

A  native  son  of  the  "Empire  State,"  the 
professional  and  business  life  of  Andrew  P. 
McKean  has  been  passed  in  the  city  of  Troy, 
where  he  now  resides,  eminent  as  a  lawyer, 
a  successful  business  man  and  a  public- 
spirited  citizen.  He  is  a  descendant  of  the 
McKean  family  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  a 
family  that  traces  far  back  into  the  past. 
The  McKeans  are  of  the  family  and  clan 
named  MacDonald,  the  oldest  and  most  fa- 
mous of  Scottish  clans,  taking  its  name 
from  Donald,  son  of  Reginald,  and  grand- 
son of  Somerled  of  the  Isles,  who  died  in 
1 164.  leaving  three  sons:  Dugall,  Reginald 
and  Angus.  From  Donald,  son  of  Reginald, 
the  clan  takes  its  name,  and  Clan  Donald  has 
ever  been  regarded  as  the  premier  clan.  All 
descendants  of  Donald  are  MacDonalds, 
"Mac"  in  the  Gaelic  meaning  "son."  The 
MacDonalds,  of  Glencoe,  were  locally 
known  as  Maclans,  equivalent  in  the  Eng- 
lish to  McKean,  Mac  meaning  son,  Ian 
meaning  John  in  the  Gaelic.  Therefore, 
they  were  Maclans,  or  sons  of  John,  Mac- 
Ian  becoming  McKean  in  the  transition 
from  Scotland  to  Northern  Ireland.  The 
armorial  bearings  of  the  MacDonalds,  of 
Glencoe,  as  usually  blazoned,  were : 


Arms— Or.  an  eagle  displayed  gules,  surmounted 
of  a  lyniphad  sable. 

In  the  dexter  chief  point  a  hand,  gules,  holding 
a  crosslet  fitchee. 

Supporters — Two  bears  with  arrows  piercing 
their  bodies. 

Crest — A  raven  sable,  on  a  rock  azure.  The 
badge  of  the  clan  is  the  common  heath. 

(I)  Andrew  Porter  McKean,  of  Troy, 
New  York,  is  a  great-great-great-grandson 
of  James  McKean,  born  in  Cecil  county, 
Maryland,  in  1745.  The  evidence  is  so  strong 
as  to  be  conclusive  that  James  McKean  was 
a  son  of  Robert  McKean,  of  the  Scotch- 
Irish  emigration  of  1718,  grandson  of  James 
McKean,  and  great-grandson  of  William 
McKean,  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland.  James  Mc- 
Kean was  born  in  Cecil  county,  Maryland, 
married  Jane  Scott,  who  came  from  Glen- 
coe, Scotland,  when  quite  young,  her  par- 
ents settling  in  Cecil  county,  Maryland. 
About  1775,  James  McKean  moved  to 
Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania,  thence  in  1789 
to  Chemung  county,  New  York,  settling  on 
a  farm  near  Elmira.  After  cultivating  that 
land  for  five  years,  he  found  his  title  was 
withdrawn,  and  he  again  moved,  settling  in 
Bradford  county,  Pennsylvania,  at  Burl- 
ington, where  he  became  a  large  landowner. 
Tradition  says  that  while  living  in  Hunting- 
don, he  joined  the  army  under  General 
Washington  and  was  with  him  at  York- 
town.  James  and  Jane  (Scott)  McKean 
were  the  parents  of  ten  children :  Allen, 
William,  James,  Rebecca,  Andrew,  John, 
Robert,  Samuel,  Benjamin,  and  Jane,  the 
first  three  born  in  Cecil  county,  Maryland, 
the  others  in  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania,  ex- 
cept the  youngest,  Jane,  who  was  born  in 
Chemung  county.  New  York.  James  Mc- 
Kean, the  father,  died  in  Burlington,  Penn- 
sylvania, January  4,  1797,  his  wife,  Febru- 
ary II,  1813.  Both  were  buried  in  the  old 
Methodist  Cemetery,  very  near  the  McKean 
homestead,  as  were  several  of  their  children 
and  grandchildren.  James  McKean  was  a 
man  of  sterling  worth,  a  good  citizen,  highly 
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esteemed.  His  wife  was  a  woman  of  much 
strength  of  character,  and  together  they  con- 
tributed much  to  the  prosperity  of  their 
section  of  Bradford  county.  Descent  to 
Andrew  P.  McKean  is  traced  through  the 
fourth  son  of  James  and  Jane  (Scott)  Mc- 
Kean, Rev.  Andrew  McKean. 

(II)  Rev.  Andrew  McKean  was  born  in 
Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania,  July  28,  1777, 
and  died  in  Mechanicsville,  New  York,  De- 
cember 19,  1863.  He  was  twelve  years  of 
age  when  the  family  moved  from  Chemung 
county.  New  York,  to  Bradford  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  there  he  studied  and  pre- 
pared for  the  ministry,  and  finally  was  or- 
dained a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  and  became  a  member  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference.  He  was  licensed  a  lo- 
cal preacher  in  1802,  ordained  a  deacon  in 
1804  by  Bishop  Asbury,  the  first  bishop  of 
that  church,  and  an  elder  in  1806.  By  a 
change  of  boundary  lines,  he  was  brought 
into  the  New  York  Conference,  and  finally 
in  1832  into  the  Troy  Conference.  His  first 
appointment  was  the  Ulster  circuit,  and 
while  riding  that  circuit  he  introduced  Meth- 
odism into  Kingston,  New  York.  There 
was  no  church  available,  and  his  first  meet- 
ing in  Kingston  was  held  in  the  open  air,  a 
large  attentive  audience  listening  to  the  first 
sermon  ever  delivered  in  Kingston  by  a 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
He  organized  the  first  Methodist  Society, 
and  in  1807  organized  the  first  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  in  Schenectady.  He  was 
one  of  the  pioneer  ministers  of  his  faith  in 
Northern  Pennsylvania,  Eastern  New  York, 
and  portions  of  Vermont  and  Massachusetts. 
On  large  circuits  he  traveled  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  on  horseback,  and  endured 
privation  and  exposure  until  his  health 
broke.  In  1828  he  settled  on  a  farm  in  Half 
Moon,  Saratoga  county,  New  York,  but 
moved  to  Mechanicsville,  nearby,  in  1863, 
and  there  died. 

He  married,  April  3,  1817,  Catherine  Be- 


dell, of  Saratoga,  New  York,  of  French 
Huguenot  ancestry,  her  ancestors  settling  in 
Hempstead,  Long  Island,  over  two  centur- 
ies ago.  She  died  August  14,  1878,  having 
survived  her  husband  fifteen  years.  She 
was  buried  by  his  side  in  Mechanicsville, 
New  York.  They  were  the  parents  of  five 
children  :  Julia,  Elmer,  Ruth,  James  Bedell, 
and  Samuel,  descent  in  this  branch  being 
through  the  youngest  son,  Samuel. 

(Ill)  Rev.  Samuel  McKean  was  born  in 
Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  May  19,  1826, 
and  died  April  6,  1910,  in  Troy,  New  York. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Half  Moon,  Jonesville  Academy,  and  the 
Methodist  General  Biblical  Institute,  since 
merged  into  the  Boston  University  of  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire,  whence  he  was  grad- 
uated, class  of  1851.  He  entered  the  min- 
istry of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
uniting  with  the  Troy  Conference  in  1852. 
His  pastorates  were  :  Vergennes,  Vermont ; 
Greenbush,  Amsterdam,  Schenectady,  Sara- 
toga Springs,  and  West  Troy,  New  York 
State.  Under  the  advice  of  Bishops  James  and 
Simpson,  he  took  a  three  year  leave  of  ab- 
sence that  he  might  devote  himself  entirely 
to  the  cause  of  temperance,  he  having  been 
elected  in  1867  grand  worthy  patriarch  of 
the  Sons  of  Temperance  for  Eastern  New 
York,  and  in  1869  correspondent  secretary 
of  the  New  York  State  Temperance  Society. 
He  edited  "The  Watchword,"  the  ofiicial 
organ  of  the  society,  during  these  three 
years,  advocated  the  cause  of  temperance  in 
pulpits  and  on  platforms,  and  held  conven- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

In  1872  he  returned  to  the  active  ministry 
and  was  stationed  at  Ashgrove  Church.  Al- 
bany. In  1874  he  was  sent  to  Fort  Edward, 
New  York,  and  in  1877  was  elected  presid- 
ing elder  of  the  Cambridge  district,  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  church,  which  he  fill- 
ed for  four  years.  In  1881  he  was  stationed 
at  North  Adams,  Massachusetts,  and  in  1884 
was  elected  presiding  elder  of  the  Troy  dis- 
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trict,  with  his  residence  at  Lansingburg, 
which  was  thereafter  his  home.  In  1888  he 
asked  to  be  released  from  regular  minister- 
ial duty  that  he  might  recruit  his  health. 
This  was  done  and  he  entered  upon  a  period 
of  harder  work  than  ever,  it  would  seem  to 
a  layman,  for  his  services  were  in  constant 
demand  for  preaching  and  addresses.  In 
March,  1893,  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Rensselaer  County  Bible  Society  and 
held  that  office  many  years.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate from  the  Troy  Conference  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  his  church  in  1880,  and 
was  chosen  by  the  bishops  to  represent  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  the  Centen- 
nial Conference  held  in  Baltimore,  in  De- 
cember, 1884.  In  1879  Union  College  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D. 
D.  in  recognition  of  his  piety  and  useful- 
ness. 

When  elected  grand  worthy  patriarch  in 

1867,  a  writer  in  a  New  York  paper  thus 
described  Dr.  McKean : 

He  is  tall  and  commanding  in  figure,  with  a 
pleasant  expression  of  face,  very  courteous,  but 
very  firm  as  a  presiding  officer  and  well  posted  in 
parliamentary  rules;  no  more  popular  man  could 
have  been  selected  in  the  order  to  fill  this  re- 
sponsible position. 

In  1893  another  writer  in  describing  him 
said : 

Dr.  McKean  is  eloquent,  impassioned,  and  at  the 
same  time  strongly  argumentative  in  the  pulpit, 
preaching  without  notes,  though  very  evidently 
not  without  earnest  study  and  much  preparation. 
He  holds  an  audience  to  deep  attention,  and  has 
been  very  successful  in  increasing  the  congrega- 
tion which  he  served. 

Dr.  McKean  married  (first),  February  5, 
1852,  Sarah  M.  Prescott,  who  died  in  Troy, 
New  York,  August  23,  1867,  daughter  of 
Jeremiah  Prescott,  of  Bristol,  New  Hamp- 
shire.    He  married  (second),  December  i, 

1868,  Katherine  Porter,  daughter  of  Nathan 
Porter  of  West  Troy,  New  York.  By  his 
first  marriage,  Dr.  McKean  had  two  chil- 


dren :  Carrie,  who  married  Charles  W.  Cary ; 
and  William  Prescott,  who  married  Minnie 
Eldredge.  By  his  second  marriage  there  are 
two  sons,  Andrew  Porter,  of  whom  further ; 
and  Samuel  Howard. 

(IV)  Andrew  Porter  McKean,  son  of 
Rev.  Samuel  McKean,  D.  D.,  and  his  sec- 
ond wife,  Katherine  (Porter)  McKean,  was 
born  in  Amsterdam,  New  York,  December 
29,  1870.  The  law  of  the  itinerancy  which 
governed  his  father,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church,  gave  the  family  fre- 
quent changes  of  residence,  two  years  and 
at  the  most  three,  being  then  the  limit  of  a 
pastorate.  He  attended  different  schools, 
but  completed  preparatory  study  at  Lan- 
singburg Academy,  Lansingburg,  New 
York.  He  then  entered  Williams  College, 
whence  he  was  graduated  A.  B.,  class  of 
1892.  For  three  years  following  graduation, 
he  taught  school  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
in  New  York  City,  and  in  the  latter  place 
registered  as  a  student  with  a  law  firm  at 
that  city,  also  attending  lectures  at  Colum- 
bia Law  School.  In  1895  he  returned  to 
Troy,  and  continued  the  study  of  law  under 
the  direction  of  James  S.  Wheeler.  In  1897 
he  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar,  and 
to  a  partnership  with  his  former  preceptor 
under  the  firm  name  of  Wheeler  &  McKean. 
The  association  with  Mr.  Wheeler  contin- 
ued until  the  latter's  death  in  1905,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kean continuing  practice  alone  since  that 
date.  He  serves  a  large  clientele,  holds  an 
honorable  position  in  his  profession,  and  is 
a  member  of  City,  County  and  State  Bar 
Associations. 

In  the  business  life  of  his  city,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kean also  holds  honorable  position.  He  is 
vice-president  of  the  People's  Bank  of  Troy, 
director  of  the  Union  National  Bank,  and 
attorney  for  both  institutions  ;  and  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Arnold  Print  Works,  of  North 
Adams,  Massachusetts.  He  serves  Troy 
Orphan  Asylum,  Marshall  Infirmary,  and 
Leonard  Hospital  as  a  trustee,  and  holds 
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similar  relation  to  Troy's  famed  educational 
institutions,  The  Emma  Willard  School  and 
Russell  Sage  College. 

He  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  during 
the  years  1906-07-08-09  was  president  of 
Troy  Common  Council.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention 
of  191 5,  and  is  a  present  member  of  the 
Lansingburg  Board  of  Education.  In  relig- 
ious faith  he  follows  the  teachings  of  his 
honored  father  and  grandfather,  and  is  an 
official  member  of  the  First  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  of  Troy.  His  clubs  are  the 
Troy  and  Van  Schaick  Island  Golf,  and  his 
college  fraternity,  Zeta  Psi. 

Mr.  McKean  married,  March  22,  1899, 
Susan  Houghton,  daughter  of  Albert  C.  and 
Cordelia  (Smith)  Houghton,  of  North 
Adams,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kean are  the  parents  of  two  daughters  :  Cor- 
delia, a  graduate  of  The  Bennett  School,  of 
Millbrook,  New  York,  married  Hobart  W. 
Thompson,  Jr. ;  Florence  A.,  a  Bennett 
School  student  (1921). 


FLACK,  Clarence  Newcomb, 

Business   Man,  Financier. 

This  family  appears  in  the  early  annals 
'of  St.  Lawrence  county.  New  York,  James 
Flack,  a  soldier  of  the  War  of  1812,  being 
one  of  the  early  settlers.  Clarence  New- 
comb  Flack,  of  blessed  memory,  was  a  son 
of  David  H.  Flack,  grandson  of  Robert 
Flack,  and  great-grandson  of  James  Flack, 
of  Washington  county.  New  York.  His 
mother,  Sarah  (Newcomb)  Flack,  was  a 
-daughter  of  Dr.  Simon  Newcomb  and  his 
first  wife,  Sarah  (Follett)  Newcomb,  her 
father  a  man  prominently  identified  with 
the  professional,  financial,  political  life  of 
Rensselaer  county,  New  York,  during  a 
long  life  of  ninety-one  years,  the  last  seven- 
teen years  having  been  spent  in  Lansing- 
burg. He  was  a  son  of  Simon  (2)  New- 
coi-  1\  a  farmer  of  Dutchess  county.   New 


York ;  son  of  Thomas  Newcomb,  of  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  Massachusetts,  Lebanon 
county  and  Little  Mine  Partners,  Dutchess 
county.  New  York ;  son  of  Simon  ( i )  New- 
comb, of  York  county,  Maine,  Martha's 
Vineyard,  Massachusetts,  and  Lebanon 
county.  New  York ;  son  of  Lieutenant  An- 
drew Newcomb,  of  Maine  and  Martha's 
Vineyard,  Massachusetts ;  son  of  Captain 
Andrew  Newcomb,  the  American  ancestor, 
who  is  first  of  mention  in  New  England's 
annals  at  Boston  in  1663,  when  he  married 
a  second  wife,  Grace,  widow  of  William 
Recks.  Sarah  Newcomb's  sister,  Louisa, 
married  William  A.  Flack,  brother  of  David 
H.  Flack,  her  brother-in-law. 

(I)  James  Flack,  great-grandfather  of 
Clarence  Newcomb  Flack,  was  born  in 
Washington  county.  New  York,  in  January, 
1755,  and  died  in  Lisbon,  St.  Lawrence 
county.  New  York,  in  1839.  He  moved  to 
Lisbon  prior  to  the  War  of  1812,  and  may 
have  been  a  son  of  Richard  Flack,  who  with 
John  Flack,  settled  in  Lisbon  about  1802. 
Little  is  known  of  James  Flack  prior  to  his 
coming  to  Lisbon,  but  at  the  time  of  his  en- 
tering the  American  army  he  was  married 
and  had  a  child,  a  girl,  four  months  old. 
Mrs.  Flack,  feeling  unsafe  in  her  home 
which  was  so  near  the  scene  of  hostilities, 
took  her  baby  and  on  horseback  rode  to 
Plattsburg,  thence  to  Hebron,  Washington 
county.  New  York.  After  the  war,  the 
family  were  reunited  in  Lisbon,  where 
James  Flack  became  extensively  interested 
in  lumbering.  In  1S18  he  built  a  hotel  on 
the  turnpike  from  Craig  to  Ogdensburg  and 
Painesville,  at  a  point  which  later  became 
Lisbon's  business  center.  Later,  as  Lisbon 
grew  in  size,  James  Flack  bought  that  hotel, 
enlarged  it,  and  so  improved  the  town  in 
other  ways  that  in  his  honor  the  place  was 
named  Flackville.  His  wife,  Margaret  (Mc- 
Carler)  Flack,  horn  in  Washington  county. 
New  York,  in  1751,  died  in  1835.  They  had 
sons :     Richard,    John,    James,    Robert,    of 
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further     mention ;      Samuel.       Daughters : 
Nancy,  Martha,  Jane,  and  Mary. 

(II)  Robert  Flack,  fourth  son  of  James 
and  Margaret  (McCarter)  Flack,  was  born 
in  Hebron,  Washington  county.  New  York, 
in  1 79 1,  and  died  in  Lansingburg,  New 
York,  March  8,  1857.  He  was  a  farmer  of 
the  town  of  Lisbon  most  of  his  adult  life, 
but  when  advanced  in  years  removed  to 
Syracuse,  where  some  of  his  sons  were  in 
business.  He  married  Martha  Lytle,  born 
in  Hebron,  New  York,  in  1792,  died  in  Syra- 
cuse, New  York.  They  were  the  parents  of 
eight  children:  i.  David  H..  of  further 
mention.  2.  William  Adam,  a  merchant  of 
Albany  and  Troy,  New  York,  who  died  in 
Lansingburg,  New  York,  December  29, 
1901 ;  married  Louisa  Newcomb,  who  sur- 
vived him.  3.  Isaac  G.,  a  merchant  of 
Syracuse  and  Troy,  New  York ;  died  in 
Lansingburg,  October  26,  1899;  married 
(first)  Mary  E.  Abrams,  (second)  Mary  S. 
Wade.  4.  James.  5.  John.  6.  Charlotte. 
7.  Maria.  8.  Sophia,  married  Samuel  Bur- 
rett. 

(III)  David  H.  Flack,  eldest  son  of  Rob- 
ert and  Martha  (Lytle)  Flack,  was  born  in 
Hebron,  Washington  county,  New  York, 
September  19,  1818,  and  died  in  Troy,  New 
York,  December  23,  1892.  He  was  educated 
in  the  district  schools  in  Lisbon  township, 
St.  Lawrence  county.  New  York,  and  spent 
his  youth  as  his  father's  farm  assistant.  In 
1851,  with  his  brother,  William  A.  Flack,  he 
founded  the  grocery  firm  of  W.  A.  Flack  & 
Company,  but  a  year  later  sold  his  interest 
to  William  A.  Flack,  and  established  a  flour 
and  commission  business  to  which  later  his 
son,  Clarence  N.  Flack,  was  admitted  un- 
der the  firm  name,  David  H.  Flack  &  Son. 
He  was  an  able  successful  business  man  of 
Lansingburg  and  Troy,  a  good  citizen  and 
a  man  of  high  quality.  He  married  Sarah 
Newcomb,  born  December  14,  1822,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Simon  and  Sarah  (Follett)  New- 
comb, mention  of  her  family  having  been 


made  in  the  opening  page  of  this  review. 
They  were  the  parents  of  seven  children. 

(IV)  Clarence  Newcomb  Flack,  son  of 
David  H.  and  Sarah  (Newcomb)  Flack,  was 
born  in  Lansingburg,  New  York,  December 
17,  1849,  and  died  at  Magnolia,  Massachu- 
setts, August  22,  1918.  He  was  educated  in 
Lansingburg  public  schools  and  academy, 
and  upon  the  completion  of  his  studies  be- 
came associated  with  his  father  in  business. 
Upon  attaining  legal  age,  in  1871,  he  was 
admitted  to  a  partnership,  the  firm  reorgan- 
izing under  the  firm  name,  David  H.  Flack 
&  Son.  The  firm  were  dealers  in  flour  and 
transacted  a  general  grain  commission  bus- 
iness, becoming  well  known  and  one  of  the 
largest  houses  of  its  class  in  Northern  New 
York.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  firm, 
Roehmer  &  Flack,  manufacturers  of  Troy, 
and  at  one  time  was  president  of  The  Troy 
Waste  Manufacturing  Company,  and  vice- 
president  at  the  time  of  his  death.  For 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Mr.  Flack 
continued  in  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
life,  then  in  1894  retired  and  henceforth  was 
interested  in  finance  and  public  utilities.  He 
was  second  vice-president  of  the  People's 
National  Bank,  of  Lansingburg,  director  of 
the  Manufacturers'  Bank  of  Troy,  and 
former  director  of  the  old  Troy  &  Albany 
railway. 

A  Republican  in  politics,  Mr.  Flack  took 
active  and  prominent  parts  in  public  affairs. 
In-  1894  he  was  appointed  police  commis- 
sioner of  the  old  village  of  Lansingburg, 
the  commission  consisting  of  but  one  mem- 
ber, and  single-handed  he  controlled  police 
affairs  in  the  town  for  several  terms.  He 
effected  several  changes  and  reforms  in  the 
department,  and  laid  down  his  office  know- 
ing that  the  cause  of  good  government  in 
Lansingburg  had  been  advanced  through 
his  etTorts.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  of  Lansingburg,  served  for  many 
years  on  its  board  of  trustees,  and  liberally 
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contributed  to  its  financial  needs.  He  was 
widely  known  and  thoroughly  respected,  an 
able,  energetic  man  of  affairs  and  a  good 
citizen. 

Mr.  Flack  married  (first),  August  i6, 
1877,  Mary  Louise  Ide,  born  March  31, 
1856,  died  August  29,  1891,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Ide,  of  Troy,  New  York.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Flack  were  the  parents  of  Clarence 
Howard,  who  died  in  childhood.  Mr.  Flack 
married  (second),  January  14,  1897,  Vir- 
ginia Louise  Hurlbutt,  of  Meridian,  Missis- 
sippi, and  they  are  the  parents  of  Robert 
Clarence,  born  March  7,  1901,  at  Baltimore, 
Maryland ;  educated  by  a  private  tutor,  in 
Albany  Boys'  Academy,  and  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, graduating  in  class  of  1921,  degree 
of  B.  A.;  married  October  13,  1921,  Eliza- 
beth  Bunker,   of   Yonkers,   New   York. 


COLLIER,  Frederick  J., 

I<awyer,  Useful  Citixen. 

Frederick  J.  Collier,  of  Hudson,  New 
York,  one  of  the  foremost  attorneys  of  this 
section  of  the  State,  is  a  descendant  of  an 
old  Huguenot  family  of  early  Colonial  days. 

John  Collier,  the  original  immigrant  an- 
cestor of  the  family,  settled  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  married  Hannah  Cutler. 

James  Collier,  his  son,  was  in  Framing- 
ham,  Massachusetts,  in  1696;  and  in  1713, 
became  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Oxford, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  died  in  1749. 

Jonas  Collier,  son  of  James  Collier,  was 
born  in  1713.  He  married  Susanne  Pratt 
in  the  year  1740,  and  died  in  1795. 

Jason  Collier,  the  next  in  line,  was  born 
in  1744,  and  died  in  1790.  He  removed  to 
Boylston,  Massachusetts,  in  his  early  man- 
hood. 

Ezra  Collier,  son  of  Jason  Collier,  lived  in 
Boylston,  which  is  near  Oxford,  and  was 
born  just  before  the  Lexington  massacre.  He 


married  Fannie  Warren,  and  died  in  1844. 

Ezra  (2)  Collier  was  born  near  Boyl- 
ston in  1799.  He  became  a  publisher  io 
New  York  City,  and  was  a  man  of  consid- 
erable prominence.  He  married  Mary  Shaw 
Atwood  in  1823,  and  died  in  Williamsburg, 
Long  Island,  in  1854.  Ezra  Collier  (2), 
was  the  grandfather  of  Frederick  J.  Collier, 
the  Hudson  attorney,  in  whose  career  we 
are  interested. 

Joseph  Avery  Collier,  son  of  Ezra  (2)  Col- 
lier, was  bom  in  Plymouth,  October  26,  1828. 
He  received  a  brilliant  education  for  that 
day,  being  graduated  from  Rutgers  College 
in  1849,  then  entering  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Theological  Seminary,  in  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey.  He  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry, and  placed  over  the  united  churches 
of  Bronxville  and  Greenville,  New  York, 
and  in  1855  was  settled  in  Geneva.  In  1859 
he  took  charge  of  the  Second  Reformed 
Church  of  Kingston,  New  York,  and  was 
still  pastor  of  this  church  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  Chatham,  New 
York,  on  August  13,  1864.  Although  only 
thirty-six  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  Joseph  Avery  Collier  had  accom- 
plished a  large  amount  of  literary  work, 
having  been  able  to  devote  only  his  spare 
time  to  this  pursuit.  Among  the  list  of  his 
works  are :  "The  Right  of  Way,"  published 
in  1854;  "The  Christian  Home,"  1859; 
"Young  Men  of  the  Bible,"  1861 ;  "Little 
Crowns  and  How  to  Gain  Them,"  1862 ; 
"Pleasant  Paths  for  Little  Feet,"  1864.  His 
last  book  was  published  in  1865,  the  year 
following  his  decease,  and  bears  the  appro- 
priate title,  "Dawn  of  Heaven."  Joseph 
Avery  Collier  married  Eliza  A.  Rowley, 
daughter  of  James  Rowley,  of  Hudson,  a 
woman  of  great  strength  and  sweetness  of 
character. 

Frederick  J.  Collier,  the  only  child  of  Rev. 
Joseph  A.,  and  Eliza  A.  (Rowley)  Collier, 
was  born  on  September  23,  1856,  at  Geneva, 
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New  York.  Removing  with  his  parents  to 
Kingston,  at  the  age  of  three  years,  his  edu- 
cation was  begun  in  the  private  schools  of 
that  city,  then  a  large  and  progressive  town. 
When  at  the  age  of  eight  years  the  boy  was 
left  fatherless,  his  mother  returned  with 
him  to  Hudson,  her  early  home.  There  his 
education  was  continued  in  the  public 
schools  and  the  Hudson  Academy.  Mr. 
Collier  during  all  his  school  life  was  noted 
for  his  high  scholarship  and  he  was  only 
seventeen  years  of  age  when  ready  for  col- 
lege. He  entered  Rutgers,  and  won  the 
highest  honors,  being  valedictorian  of  the 
class  of  1878.  Also  during  the  course  he 
won  numerous  prizes. 

Choosing  the  law  for  his  profession,  Mr. 
Collier  returned  to  Hudson  after  his  grad- 
uation, and  began  the  study  of  Law  in  the 
office  of  the  Honorable  Isaac  N.  Collier, 
then  surrogate  of  the  Columbia  County 
Court,  and  one  of  Hudson's  most  prominent 
and  influential  attorneys  at  that  time.  In 
1880  the  young  man  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  and  shortly  thereafter  became  a  part- 
ner of  the  elder  brother  of  I.  N.  Collier, 
Casper  P.  Collier,  under  the  firm  name  of 
C.  P.  &  F.  J.  Collier.  From  the  first  the 
work  of  the  young  attorney  attracted  at- 
tention. He  won  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  his  older  colleagues  and  was  a  vital  force 
in  the  progress  of  the  firm.  Twice  thereafter 
the  firm  was  reorganized,  becoming  next 
Collier,  Collier  &  Browning.  After  the 
death  of  Casper  P.  Collier  in  1910,  John 
J.  Moy,  who  is  now  City  Judge  of  Hudson, 
was  admitted  to  the  firm.  Since  that  time 
the  firm  name  has  been  Collier,  Browning 
&  Moy.  Mr.  Collier  handles  principally 
corporation  work. 

Outside  of  his  oflfice  interests,  Mr.  Collier 
has  many  demands  upon  his  time.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
counsel  for  the  Firth  Carpet  Company,  an 
English  corporation.    He  is  director  of  the 


Hudson  &  Athens  Ferry  Company,  and  one 
of  the  organizers  of  what  is  now  the  Al- 
bany &  Southern  railway.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  Chester  Granite  Quarries,  Incorpor- 
ated, of  Chester,  Massachusetts  and  of  the 
Chester  &  Becket  railway  also  of  the  Lazell 
Perfumery  Company,  of  Newburgh,  New 
York. 

Politically,  Mr.  Collier  is  a  Republican, 
and  prominent  in  Republican  circles,  but  his 
convictions  led  him  to  align  himself  with 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  his  progressive 
movements.  Mr.  Collier  is  cordially  inter- 
ested in  those  public  benevolences  which 
have  the  welfare  of  the  helpless  in  charge. 
He  is  president  of  the  Hudson  Orphan  and 
Relief  Association,  and  under  his  hand 
the  work  of  the  organization  has  materially 
advanced.  He  is  deeply  interested  in  col- 
lege work,  and  is  a  trustee  of  Rutgers,  his 
alma  mater.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
an  influential  member  of  the  Hudson  Board 
of  Education  and  has  served  as  president  of 
the  board. 

The  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Collier  is  held 
by  his  contemporaries,  was  expressed  in 
1907,  when  the  honor  was  conferred  upon 
him  of  delivering  the  address  at  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  of  the  stately  Columbia 
County  Court  House,  and  in  1907  he  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  Hughes,  a  member  of 
the  Hudson-Fulton  Commission. 

Mr.  Collier  is  a  member  of  the  University 
Club,  of  New  York  City,  and  his  religious 
faith  leads  him  to  attend  the  services  of  the 
Reformed  church  of  Hudson.  In  1884  Mr. 
Collier  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
James  and  Mary  (DuBois)  Mulford,  a 
descendant  of  old  and  honored  Hudson 
families.  The  first  Mrs.  Collier  died  on  No- 
vember 20,  191 5.  He  married  (second) 
Evelina  Du  Bois  Benton,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Salisbury  and  Nacy  (Lewis)  Benton. 
Mrs.  Collier  was  bom  at  Plainfield,  New 
Jersey. 
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PLUMB,  Henry  H., 

Head  of  Important   Basiness. 

The  business,  The  H.  H.  Plumb  Com- 
pany, optical  goods  and  optometrists,  which 
is  now  such  an  extensive  one,  has  been  de- 
veloped under  the  able  management  of 
Henry  H.  Plumb,  who  in  1899  took  over  the 
business  of  the  firm,  Roarke  &  Plumb, 
books  and  optical  goods,  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  That  was  a  very  modest  firm,  and 
the  way  was  not  always  an  easy  qne,  but 
Mr.  Plumb,  with  his  own  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  pressed  steadily  forward  and  has 
won  an  abundant  and  well  deserved  success. 
The  Plumb  Company  do  a  very  large  busi- 
ness, and  from  their  location  in  Troy  reach 
out  for  business  from  practically  all  of  the 
northern  part  of  New  York.  Energetic, 
determined  and  thoroughly  capable,  Mr. 
Plumb  is  a  man  to  compel  success,  and 
with  his  ability  goes  a  most  pleasing  per- 
sonality that  attracts  and  holds  the  friend- 
ship and  the  respect  of  an  immense  circle  of 
acquaintances  and  friends. 

Mr.  Plumb  is  of  English  parentage,  the 
family  being  of  Norman  descent,  traced  in 
Normandy  to  the  year  11 88  and  in  England 
to  1272.  The  name  is  found  as  Plumb, 
Plumbe,  Plume,  Plum,  and  the  ancient  arms 
of  the  family  are  thus  described  : 

Arms — Ermine,  a  blend  vair,  or  and  gules,  cot- 
tised,  vert. 

Crest — Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or,  a  plume  of 
ostrich  feathers  argent. 

Charles  W.  Bardsley,  M.  A.,  in  his  "Dic- 
tionary of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames," 
assigns  the  origin  of  the  name  Plumb  to  a 
local  source.  The  name  signifies  literally 
"at  the  plum,"  i.  e. :  plum  tree ;  the  "b,"  of 
course,  being  superfluous.  Plumb  was  in  use 
in  England  among  the  earliest  fainily  names, 
the  name  Robertus  Plumme  appearing  in  the 
Great  Roll  of  Normandy,  A.  D.  1180.  John 
Plume  was  in  Hertford.shire,  England,  in 
1240,  and  in  1274  the  surname  is  found  in 


Somersetshire,  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Essex 
and  later  in  Nottinghamshire. 

Thomas  H.  Plumb,  born  and  educated  in 
Nottinghamshire,  England,  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1855,  a  young  man  and  a 
machinist  by  trade.  He  located  in  Peeks- 
kill,  New  York,  where  for  ten  years  he  fol- 
lowed his  trade,  becoming  foreman  of  the 
largest  machine  shop  in  Peekskill.  About 
1870  he  moved  to  Troy,  New  York.  There 
he  found  lucrative  employment,  and  for 
years  his  special  work  was  supervising  and 
erecting  machinery  used  on  the  sugar  plan- 
tations of  Cuba  and  elsewhere.  He  was  a 
skilled  mechanic,  forceful,  capable  as  a  busi- 
ness inan  and  as  a  manager  of  men,  and 
wherever  known  was  esteemed  and  respect- 
ed. For  forty  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  order,  being  a  past  master  of 
Courtland  Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Ma- 
sons, of  Peekskill.  In  religious  sentiment 
he  was  an  Episcopalian.  After  a  life  of  use- 
fulness and  honor,  he  passed  away. 

Thomas  H.  Plumb  married  Lucy  Pate- 
man,  of  Nottinghamshire,  England,  and 
they  were  the  parents  of  five  children: 
Elizabeth,  married  Edward  Dunwoody,  of 
Waterford,  New  York;  Henry  H.,  of 
further  mention;  Lucy,  married  Hultman 
Shires,  of  Troy;  Charles,  deceased;  Wal- 
ter D.,  living  in  California. 

Henry  H.  Plumb,  eldest  son  and  second 
child  of  Thomas  H.  and  Lucy  (Pateman) 
Plumb,  was  bom  in  Peekskill,  New  York, 
January  i,  1857,  and  there  passed  the  first 
thirteen  years  of  his  life.  He  attended 
Peekskill  public  school  until  the  removal  of 
the  family  to  Troy  in  1870,  and  there  his 
school  years  were  completed.  He  was  yet 
a  boy  when  he  began  working  with  a  ma- 
ternal uncle,  Josiah  Pateman,  a  miller,  who 
was  then  operating  the  old  Crystal  Mills  of 
Troy.  As  he  grew  older,  higher  ambitions 
were  formed,  and  in  course  of  time  he  ap- 
pears as  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Roarke  & 
Plumb,   booksellers   and   dealers   in   optical 
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goods.  That  firm  continued  in  business  in 
Troy  until  1899,  when  Mr.  Plumb  became 
the  sole  owner  of  the  business. 

He  had  become  well  versed  in  the  ways 
of  the  mercantile  world  during  these  years, 
and  had  attained  the  age  of  forty-two  years, 
when  in  1899  he  found  himself  sole  owner 
and  managing  head  of  a  business.  From 
that  time  until  191 1  his  rise  was  steady  and 
his  business  solely  an  individual  one  in  own- 
ership and  management.  In  191 1,  finding 
the  business  had  grown  to  such  proportions, 
he  incorporated  as  The  H.  H.  Plumb  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  made  president  and 
treasurer,  and  still  retains  the  presidency. 
He  has  an  able  corps  of  business  associates, 
and  the  afTairs  of  the  company  are  conduct- 
ed on  a  high  plane  of  modern  efficiency. 

In  addition  to  the  large  business  which  he 
so  ably  manages,  Mr.  Plumb  is  a  director  of 
the  People's  National  Bank,  and  he  has  oth- 
er interests  of  importance,  namely,  director 
of  Leonard  Hospital,  Troy,  and  also  Moses- 
Luddington  Hospital  of  Ticonderoga,  New 
York.  For  forty  years  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  King  Solomon  Lodge,  No.  91,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  and  is  a  companion 
of  Phoenix  Chapter,  No.  133,  Royal  Arch 
Masons.  He  holds  membership  in  the  Troy 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  an  honored  mem- 
ber of  the  Troy  Exempt  Firemen's  Associa- 
tion, and  of  that  valuable  modern  associa- 
tion of  business  men,  the  Rotary  Club.  Oth- 
er fraternal  orders  with  which  he  is  affiliat- 
ed are  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Or- 
der of  Elks.  His  clubs  are  the  Republican 
and  New  York  State  Automobile.  In  poli- 
tics he  is  a  Republican,  serving  Lansing- 
burg  as  a  member  of  the  School  Board,  and 
in  religious  sentiment  is  an  Episcopalian. 

Mr.  Plumb  married  (first)  Lena  Mam- 
bert,  who  died,  leaving  a  daughter,  Bessie, 
who  married  Max  Grotsky,  of  New  York. 
He  married  (second),  October  i,  1889, 
Mary     E.     Tinley,     daughter    of     Charles 


Tinley,  of  Loudonville,  Albany  county. 
New  York,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  two 
children:  i.  Phoebe,  a  graduate  of  Lans- 
ingburg  High  School  and  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity. 2.  Thomas  C,  a  graduate  of  Lansing- 
burg  High  School.  He  was  a  sophomore  at 
Syracuse  University  when  he  enlisted  for 
service  in  the  war  against  Germany  in  191 7- 
18.  He  enlisted  in  Troop  D.  but  was  as- 
signed to  the  aviation  squadron,  and  when 
the  armistice  was  signed  was  ranking  as 
sergeant,  stationed  at  the  American  base  on 
the  south  coast  of  England.  After  his  re- 
turn to  the  United  States,  he  pursued 
courses  of  study  in  optometry  at  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  Rochester,  New  York, 
whence  he  was  graduated  June  9,  1921.  He 
is  now  associated  with  The  H.  H.  Plumb 
Company,  of  Troy,  New  York. 

Such  has  been  the  career  of  Henry  H. 
Plumb,  now  a  veteran  of  the  business 
world,  in  which  he  holds  an  honored  place. 
His  rise  has  been  through  the  exercise  of 
those  sterling  qualities,  industry,  energy  and 
thrift,  backed  by  fine  business  quality  and 
executive  ability.  The  Troy  home  of  the 
family  is  at  No.  118  Fifth  avenue,  their 
summer  home  at  Fort  Ticonderoga,  New 
York. 


BROWNING,  Noah  H., 

Iia-nyer,  Enterprising  Citizen. 

The  name  Browning  is  an  Anglo-Saxon 
word  and  comes  to  the  Brownings  of  New 
England  from  old  England.  The  earlier 
name  was  Briining  and  came  from  Ger- 
many to  England  in  the  early  centuries,  per- 
haps the  earliest  form  being  DeBrune,  the 
name  of  the  ancient  Germanic  tribes  of 
northern  Germany.  With  its  coming  to 
England,  the  Anglo-Saxons  changed  the 
name  to  Browning.  The  weight  of  testi- 
mony indicates  that  Briining  referred  to  the 
color  brown. 

Nathaniel  Browning,  the  founder  of  that 
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branch  of  the  Browning  family  embracing 
Noah  H.  Browning,  of  Hudson,  New  York, 
was  born  in  London,  England,  about  1618, 
and  there  spent  the  first  twenty-two  years 
of  his  life.  He  landed  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, about  1640,  and  the  same  year  set- 
tled in  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island.  In  1645, 
he  bought  land  in  Warwick,  Rhode  Island, 
married  about  1650,  Sarah  Freeborn,  daugh- 
ter of  William  and  Mary  Freeborn,  who 
sailed  from  Ipswich,  England,  in  1634,  in 
the  ship  "Francis,"  landed  in  Boston  and 
settled  in  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island.  The 
line  of  descent  is  traced  from  Nathaniel 
and  Sarah  (Freeborn)  Browning  to  Noah 
H.  Browning  through  their  son,  William 
Browning  (of  whom  further),  and  his  first 
wife,  Rebecca  Wilbur,  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Hannah  (Porter)  Wilbur,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Samuel  Wilbur  and  John  Por- 
ter. 

William  Browning  and  his  first  wife  were 
original  settlers  of  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Isl- 
and. William  Browning  was  a  farmer  of 
North  Kingston,  Rhode  Island  and  by  his 
first  wife  had  five  children  including  a  son 
John,  the  youngest  of  his  family. 

John  Browning  was  born  in  South  King- 
ston, Rhode  Island,  March  4,  1699,  and  his 
will  was  probated  April  14,  1777.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  was 
buried  in  the  little  burying  ground  of  that 
section  in  South  Kingston.  He  was  a  land 
owning  farmer,  and  his  wife,  Ann  Hazard, 
daughter  of  Jeremiah  and  Sarah  (Smith) 
Hazard  was  of  the  wealthy  Hazard  family, 
textile  manufacturers.  She  was  a  great- 
granddaughter  of  Thomas  Hazard,  one  of 
the  organizers  of  Newport  Colony  in  1639. 
John  and  Ann  (Hazard)  Browning  were 
the  parents  of  ten  children,  their  son,  Jere- 
miah, named  for  his  grandfather,  Jeremiah 
Hazard. 

Jeremiah  Browning  was  born  at  South 
Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  in  1726,  died  at 
North    Stonington,    Connecticut,    of    sun- 


stroke, July  4,  181 1,  aged  eighty-one,  and 
was  buried  in  Hopkinton,  Rhode  Island.  He 
was  a  farmer  of  North  Stonington,  and  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  mar- 
ried his  first  cousin,  Ruth,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  (Wilkinson)  Browning. 
They  were  the  parents  of  eight  children,  the 
eldest  a  son  Jeremiah  (2),  through  whom 
descent  is  traced  in  this  branch. 

Jeremiah  (2)  Browning  was  born  on 
Block  Island,  Rhode  Island,  September  7, 
1758,  died  at  Livingston,  Columbia  county. 
New  York,  January  12,  1827.  Like  his  fath- 
er he  was  a  farmer  and  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Most  of  his  life  was 
passed  in  Stonington,  Connecticut,  his  later 
years  in  Livingston.  Both  he  and  his  wife 
are  buried  in  Friends  Cemetery  at  Hudson, 
New  York.  Jeremiah  Browning  married. 
May  9,  1782,  Sally  Morey,  who  died  Sep- 
tember 5,  1844,  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Ruth  (Browning)  Morey,  and  granddaugh- 
ter of  Robert  and  Catherine  (Guindean) 
Morey.  There  were  four  Morey  sisters, 
three  of  whom  married  Brownings.  The 
Morey  ancestor  was  Joseph  Morey  who 
came  from  England  to  Rhode  Island  in 
1664.  His  son,  Robert,  married  Sarah  Haz- 
ard and  they  were  the  parents  of  Robert 
Morey,  grandfather  of  Sally  (Morey) 
Browning.  Jeremiah  and  Sally  (Morey) 
Browning  were  the  parents  of  twelve  chil- 
dren, descent  in  this  branch  being  again 
traced  through  the  eldest  son,  Jeremiah. 

Jeremiah  (3)  Browning  was  born  at 
Stonington,  Connecticut,  October  23,  1783, 
died  at  Chatham,  Columbia  county.  New 
York,  August  18,  1866,  and  was  buried 
there.  He  too  was  a  farmer  and  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Jeremiah  (3) 
Browning  married  at  Hopkinton,  Rhode 
Island,  November  7,  1805,  Martha  Foster, 
and  they  were  the  parents  of  eight  children, 
Charles,  their  youngest,  being  head  of  the 
seventh  generation  in  this  line. 

Charles   Browning   was  bom  at   Living- 
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ston.  New  York,  March  8,  1825,  died  at 
Chatham,  New  York,  March  18,  1895,  and 
there  both  he  and  his  wife  are  buried.  He 
was  the  owner  of  a  large  farm  at  Chatham, 
Columbia  county,  New  York,  and  there  con- 
ducted a  prosperous  business.  Charles 
Browning  married  at  Lebanon  Springs,  New 
York,  Mary  Lucretia  Harrison,  daughter  of 
Noah  and  Susan  Harrison,  she  a  descend- 
ant of  Richard  Harrison  who  came  from 
England  to  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and 
was  the  ancestor  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  a 
governor  of  Virginia,  1782-1784,  father  of 
William  Henry  Harrison,  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  great-grandfather  of 
Benjamin  Harrison,  president  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  also  the  ancestor  of  Carter 
Harrison,  senior  and  junior,  both  of  whom 
were  mayors  of  Chicago.  Charles  and  Mary 
L.  (Harrison)  Browning  were  the  parents 
•of  five  children:  i.  Noah  Harrison,  of 
further  mention.  2.  Charles  (2),  born 
March  22,  1865,  a  graduate  of  Cornell,  who 
settled  in  California.  He  married  Annie 
Belle  Todd.  3.  Oren  Francis,  born  April 
7,  1868,  a  journalist  of  New  York  City.  4. 
May,  born  March  10,  1871,  at  Chatham  Vil- 
lage, now  residing  at  the  old  farm  at  Chat- 
ham with  her  brother  Frederick.  5.  Fred- 
•erick,  born  August  13,  1874,  a  graduate  of 
•Cornell  University,  cultivates  the  home  farm 
at  Chatham. 

Noah  Harrison  Browning,  eldest  of  the 
-children  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lucretia 
(Harrison)  Browning,  was  born  at  Chat- 
ham, Columbia  county,  New  York,  June  30, 
1863,  grew  to  youthful  manhood  at  the  home 
farm,  attended  the  district  schools  and  there 
prepared  for  college.  In  1881  he  entered 
Swarthmore  College,  remaining  two  years  in 
that  famed  institution  conducted  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He 
then  decided  upon  the  profession  of  law,  and 
entered  the  law  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  receiving  his  LL.B.  with 


the  class  of  '86.  He  was  employed  in  the 
office  of  C.  P.  &  F.  J.  Collier  at  Hudson, 
New  York,  until  February,  1888,  when  he 
was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar,  and 
continued  in  the  same  office  until  January  i, 
1893,  when  he  became  a  partner,  the  firm 
reorganizing  as  Collier,  Collier  &  Browning ; 
upon  the  death  of  C.  P.  Collier  the  firm  be- 
came Collier,  Browning  &  Moy,  general 
practitioners,  that  being  the  present  style 
and  title  of  the  firm,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  Columbia's  law  firms. 

In  addition  to  a  very  large  law  practice, 
Mr.  Browning  is  a  trustee  of  The  Hudson 
City  Savings  Institution,  treasurer-secretary 
and  trustee  of  Hudson  Orphan  Relief  Asso- 
ciation, and  during  the  war  period  was  ac- 
tive in  the  patriotic  work  of  that  period.  He 
is  a  member  of  Hudson  Lodge  No.  7,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  and  is  a  Republican 
in  politics.  He  is  a  member  of  Columbia 
County  Bar  Association. 

Noah  H.  Browning  married  July  27,  1893, 
Sarah  M.  Rivenburg,  daughter  of  Jacob  M. 
and  Elizabeth  (Macy)  Rivenburg  of  ancient 
CokuTibia  county  family.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Browning  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  Philip 
Macy  Browning,  born  in  Hudson,  New 
York,  March  15,  1899.  He  was  educated  in 
Hudson  grade  and  high  schools  and  New- 
town Preparatory  School,  now  with  New 
York  State  Conservation  Department,  lo- 
cated at  Warrensburg,  New  York.  He  mar- 
ried Frederica  M.  Bratt. 

This  record  of  nine  generations  shows 
that  the  Brownings  are  an  agricultural  fam- 
ily :  in  this  branch  Noah  H.  Browning,  of 
the  eighth  generation,  is  the  first  to  depart 
from  family  tradition  and  embrace  a  profes- 
sion. His  success  at  the  bar  leads  to  the 
query  as  to  whether,  what  the  country  has 
gained  in  honorable,  substantial  farmers  is 
compensation  sufficient  for  the  loss  to  the 
professions. 
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FULLER,  Howard  Newton, 

Highly  Useful  Citizen,  Litterateur. 

"So  let  me  live  that  when  I  die 

My  life  shall  show  no  blot  of  shame, 
And  o'er  the  grave  wherein  I  lie, 

Beneath  my  plainly  graven  name 
Upon  a  low  and  modest  stone 

Which  every  eye  can  quickly  scan 
May  this  be  carved,  and  this  alone — 

'He  never  wronged  his  fellowman.'  " 

The  above,  called  the  finest  homiletic 
poem  written,  is  from  the  pen  of  Howard  N. 
Fuller  while  a  college  student,  in  response 
to  the  request  of  a  classmate  for  a  motto  to 
go  on  a  schoolroom  wall. 

Who  has  not  been  stirred  when  attending 
Rutgers  College  games,  by  the  wonderful 
song  "On  the  Banks  of  the  Old  Raritan," 
written  by  Mr.  Fuller  in  his  junior  year  at 
Rutgers  College,  a  song  thus  written  of  in 
the  "New  York  Sun"  of  May  15,  1907: 
"For  genuine  go,  martial  swing,  a  real  soul 
stirrer,  one  that  gingerizes  the  student  anat- 
omy from  head  to  heel  there  is  no  other 
college  song  equal  to  the  Rutgers,  'On  the 
Banks  of  the  Old  Raritan.'  " 

The  two  poeins  written  while  at  college 
indicate  Mr.  Fuller's  genius  for  verse,  and 
prove  had  he  elected  a  literary  instead  of  a 
business  career  his  success  would  have  been 
in  the  same  ratio.  But  the  fates  ordained 
that  he  should  follow  along  commercial 
avenues  to  business  success,  and  in  time  all 
literary  and  professional  ambitions  were 
laid  aside  and  he  has  served  his  day  and 
generation  as  a  business  man  and  public  of- 
ficial. While  he  has  written  many  poems, 
it  has  been  for  his  own  recreation  or  the 
pleasure  they  gave  his  friends,  and  few  have 
ever  been  preserved.  When  Albany  cele- 
brated her  bi-centennial  in  1886,  Mr.  Fuller 
wrote  an  ode  which  was  sung  with  telling 
effect  on  Educational  Day  by  one  thousand 
of  the  city's  school  children.  But  it  is  as  a 
business  man  of  ability  and  integrity  and  as 
a  city  official,  efficient  and  faithful,  that  he  is 


known  to  the  people  of  Albany,  among 
whom  he  has  dwelt  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. 

Fuller  is  an  occupational  name,  and  sig- 
nifies one  who  thickens,  bleaches,  cleans 
or  whitens  cloth  at  a  mill ;  a  clothier.  The 
Fuller  arms,  used  in  this  country  are : 

Shield — Argent  three  bars  gules  on  a  canton 
of  the  second  a  castle  or. 

Crest — -A  dexter  arm  embowed,  vested  argent, 
cuffed  sable,  holding  in  the  hand  proper  a  swortf 
of  the  first,  hilt  and  pommel  or. 

Motto — "Semper  paratus." 

Edward  and  Samuel  Fuller,  brothers, 
came  to  New  England  in  the  "Mayflower," 
and  from  Edward  this  branch  of  the  family 
descends.  They  were  sons  of  Robert  Fuller 
of  county  Norfolk,  England,  and  both  their 
names  were  attached  to  the  "Compact" 
drawn  up  in  the  cabin  of  the  "Mayflower" 
and  signed  by  the  Pilgrims  prior  to  their 
leaving  the  vessel  on  November  21,  1620. 

Governor  Bradford  in  his  history  does 
not  mention  the  wife  of  Edward  Fuller  by 
name,  but  states :  "Edward  Fuller  and  his 
wife  died  soon  after  they  came  on  shore." 
They  left  one  child,  Samuel,  who  came  with 
his  parents  on  the  "Mayflower,"  his  birth 
occurring  about  1612  in  England.  He  died 
at  Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  in  1683.  Sam- 
uel Fuller  grew  up  under  the  direct  care  of 
his  uncle,  Dr.  Samuel  Fuller,  at  Plymouth, 
and  after  the  death  of  his  uncle  he  settled 
at  Scituate,  where  he  resided  until  his  death. 
Samuel  Fuller  was  married  by  Captain 
Miles  Standish.  magistrate,  to  Jane,  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  John  Lathrop,  and  they  were 
the  parents  of  sons  and  daughters. 

The  line  of  descent  from  Edward  Fuller 
the  pilgrim,  and  his  only  son,  Samuel  Fuller, 
to  Howard  Newton  Fuller,  of  Albany,  New 
York,  is  traced  through  Samuel's  son,  John 
Fuller,  who  in  1604  moved  to  East  Haddam, 
Connecticut,  and  his  wife,  Mehitabel  Row- 
ley. From  John  and  Mehitabel  Fuller  the 
liiie   is   traced   through   their   son,   Thomas 
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Fuller,  of  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  and 
his  first  wife  Elizabeth;  their  son  Ebenezer 
and  his  wife,  Mary  Rowley;  their  son  Roger 
Fuller,  of  Hebron,  Connecticut,  and  his 
wife,  Martha  Phelps;  their  son,  John  Fuller, 
of  Hebron,  Connecticut,  and  Greene  county. 
New  York,  and  his  wife,  Isabel  Anderson ; 
their  son,  William  Fuller,  of  New  Balti- 
more, New  York,  and  his  wife,  Lydia  Allen 
Swezey;  their  son,  Howard  Newton  Fuller, 
of  the  ninth  American  generation  of  his 
family. 

William  Fuller  was  born  in  New  Balti- 
more, Greene  county.  New  York,  Septem- 
ber 7,  1814,  and  died  on  a  train  at  Port 
Henry,  New  York,  August  16,  1894,  and 
was  buried  in  New  Baltimore,  his  entire  life 
having  been  passed  in  that  village.  He  mar- 
ried, at  New  Baltimore,  October  20,  1840, 
Lydia  Allen  Swezey,  born  at  Coxsack- 
ie,  New  York,  May  9,  1815,  died  at 
New  Baltimore,  May  5,  1887,  daugh- 
ter of  Stephen  and  Gertrude  (Wilson) 
Swezey,  and  granddaughter  of  Captain 
Josiah  Wilson,  a  Revolutionary  officer, 
one  of  a  family  of  twenty-one  children, 
one  of  Captain  Wilson's  sisters,  the  mother 
of  Commodore  Oliver  Perry,  the  hero  of 
Lake  Erie.  Captain  Josiah  Wilson's  wife. 
Jane  Dickinson  Plum,  was  a  descendant  of 
Nathaniel  Dickinson,  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  and  his 
wife  Abigail,  daughter  of  Samuel  Blake- 
man,  and  granddaughter  of  Rev.  Adam 
Blakeman,  the  first  minister  selected  at 
Stratford,  Connecticut.  Jonathan  Dickin- 
son, son  of  Nathaniel,  was  the  founder  and 
first  president  of  Princeton  College,  and  his 
daughter  Jane  married  Captain  Josiah  Wil- 
son. Joanna  (Melyn)  Dickinson,  mother 
of  Jane,  was  the  daughter  of  Jacob  Melyn, 
who  owned  a  great  part  of  Staten  Island 
and  a  part  of  Manhattan  Island. 

William  and  Lydia  Allen  (Swezey)  Ful- 
ler were  the  parents  of  eight  children,  all 
born  at  New  Baltimore,  Greene  county.  New 


York :  Emma  Louise,  never  married ;  De- 
Witt  Allison,  married  Mary  Christine  Ho- 
taling;  Franklin  Carey,  died  young;  Wil- 
liam Dickinson,  married  Jane  Springsted; 
Gertrude  Amelia,  died  young ;  Perry  James, 
married  Lydia  A.  Stewart ;  Howard  New- 
ton, of  further  mention ;  Jennie  Antoinette, 
married  Wessel  Ten  Broeck  Van  Orden. 

Howard  Newton  Fuller,  seventh  child 
of  William  and  Lydia  A.  (Swezey)  Fuller, 
was  born  in  New  Baltimore,  Greene  county, 
New  York,  October  29,  1853,  ^"d  since 
1875  '^s  ^''s  been  an  honored  resident  of  Al- 
bany, New  York.  He  was  educated  in  Miss 
Griffith's  private  school  and  Rutgers  Col- 
lege, receiving  his  A.  B.,  class  of  1874,  and 
his  A.  M.  in  1877.  While  at  Rutgers  he 
won  the  Philoclean  literary  prize,  and  in  his 
senior  year  won  the  prize  for  English  com- 
position. In  the  fall  of  1874  he  became  a 
clerk  in  Hinman's  &  Fuller's  grocery  store, 
at  New  Baltimore,  and  the  next  year  found- 
ed and  published  "The  New  Baltimore 
Sun."  He  located  in  Albany  in  July,  1875, 
as  a  clerk  for  William  Fuller  &  Sons,  and 
between  that  date  and  1890  he  filled  that  po- 
sition conscientiously,  edited  the  "Rensse- 
laer County  Gazette,"  for  several  years  and 
studied  both  law  and  medicine.  In  1890  he 
severed  his  connection  with  William  Ful- 
ler &  Sons  and  actively  engaged  in  the  flour 
business  under  his  own  name.  On  the  death 
of  his  brother,  DeWitt  Allison  Fuller,  in 
1894,  he  assumed  control  of  his  builders' 
supply  business,  carrying  it  on  in  connec- 
tion with  his  own  business.  He  is  still  in 
active  business  life  and  has  been  uniformly 
successful.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  and  is  vice-president  of  the 
Home  Savings  Bank. 

A  Republican  in  politics,  Mr.  Fuller  was 
the  nominee  of  his  party  for  alderman  of 
the  Eleventh  Ward  in  1886,  was  elected,  and 
served  two  years,  declining  re-election.  In 
1S90  he  was  the  party  standard  bearer  for 
the  office   of   mayor,   but   Albany   had    not 
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elected  a  Republican  mayor  in  twenty  years, 
and  1890  was  no  exception.  In  1891  he  was 
appointed  by  Mayor  James  H.  Manning,  his 
successful  opponent,  commissioner  of  city 
public  instruction,  but  eight  months  later, 
on  the  death  of  his  father  and  brother  neces- 
sitating his  taking  charge  of  the  business 
interests  of  their  estates,  he  held  no  further 
public  office  until  1901,  when  he  was  elected 
city  comptroller  by  a  substantial  plurality 
over  his  Democratic  opponent.  He  was  re- 
elected November  3,  1903 ;  again  was  the 
successful  candidate,  November  7,  1905 ; 
again,  November  5,  1907;  and  on  Novem- 
ber 2,  1909,  was  elected  for  a  fifth  consecu- 
tive term.  These  succeeding  endorsements 
from  his  fellow-citizens  testify  loudly  their 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Fuller's  services,  the 
fifth  election  showing  that  he  received  a 
vote  of  15,205,  while  the  opposing  candi- 
dates together  received  but  8,437.  In  1914 
Mr.  Fuller  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
municipal  civil  service  commission,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  board  is  still  in  the  service. 

As  deacon  and  trustee,  he  has  served  the 
First  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church 
for  many  years.  He  is  a  trustee  of  Albany 
Homoeopathic  Hospital ;  member  of  Albany 
Chamber  of  Commerce ;  Burns  Club ;  Fort 
Orange  Club;  Unconditional  Republican 
Club ;  Zeta  Psi ;  Philip  Livingston  Chapter, 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution ;  a  life 
trustee  of  Rutgers  College,  elected  in  1905 ; 
and  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order. 

Mr.  Fuller  married,  in  Albany,  December 
5.  1898,  Mary  Christine  (Hotaling)  Fuller, 
widow  of  his  brother,  DeWitt  Allison  Fuller, 
of  New  Baltimore,  New  York.  She  was  born 
in  New  Baltimore,  May  15,  1849,  daughter 
of  Amos  and  Ann  Eliza  Hotaling,  grand- 
daughter of  Garrett  and  Hester  (Bronk) 
Hotaling,  and  a  direct  descendant  of  Anneke 
Jans,  Jonas  Bronk,  from  whom  Bronxville, 
New  York,  takes  its  name,  Rev.  Evardus 
Bogardus,  the  Van  Denberghs,  and  other 
old  Dutch  families.    By  her  first  marriage, 


Mrs.  Fuller  has  three  daughters  and  a  son : 
Emma  Louise,  married  Charles  Henry 
Douglas ;  Ann  Eliza,  married  John  Fergu- 
son Moore ;  Zada  Constance,  married  Fred- 
erick Foster  Ward ;  William  Allison  Fuller, 
a  mechanical  engineer  of  Albany,  married 
Arline  Antisdale,  and  they  are  the  parents  of 
a  son,  Jonathan  Dickinson  Fuller. 

William  Allison  Fuller  served  in  the 
World  War  as  captain  in  the  Thirty-third 
Engineers,  American  Expeditionary  Forces, 


GILLETT,  Colonel  Ransom  Hooker, 
liavryer,  World  'War  Veteran. 

This  review  embraces  three  generations 
of  Gilletts,  beginning  with  Ransom  H.  Gil- 
lett,  lawyer,  congressman,  author  and  emi- 
nent citizen ;  his  son,  Silas  Wright  Gillett, 
lawyer  and  justice  of  the  peace ;  and  Colo- 
nel Ransom  H.  Gillett,  a  grandson  of  Ran- 
som H.  Gillett,  and  son  of  Silas  Wright 
Gillett.  New  Lebanon,  Columbia  county. 
New  York,  has  long  been  the  family  seat,, 
and  there  Colonel  Gillett,  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury representative  of  this  influential  fam- 
ily, was  born,  his  present  residence  Albany, 
His  career  at  the  bar  and  in  the  army  is 
most  creditable,  and  his  military  titles  from' 
corporal  to  colonel  have  been  earned  in  Na^ 
tional  Guard,  Spanish-American  and  World 
War  service.  He  was  overseas  with  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  enlisting  as 
private  and  coming  back  a  major;  was  one 
of  the  heroes  of  the  supposed  invulnerable 
Hindenburg  line,  where  he  fell  wounded,. 
his  rank  of  colonel  being  awarded  him  after 
his  return.  But  his  military  title  is  not  hon- 
orary, he  being  in  command  of  the  Second 
Regiment,  New  York  National  Guard.  In 
Langres,  France,  he  took  a  special  field  of- 
ficer's course  of  training  in  an  army  service 
school,  receiving  a  certificate  of  efficiency  r 
was  cited  for  bravery  in  action  in  France  and 
received  the  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palms 
from   the   King  of    Belgium   for   personaB 
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courage  and  gallantry  in  action  at  the  battle 
of  the  Vierstradt  Ridge  in  August,  1918.  He 
bore  himself  as  a  gallant  American  officer 
in  every  condition  of  the  campaigns  through 
which  he  passed.  He  has  been  in  the  con- 
tinuous practice  of  law  since  1902  save  for 
the  interruption  caused  by  military  service 
overseas. 

(I)  Ransom  H.  Gillett  was  born  in  New 
Lebanon,  Columbia  county,  New  York,  Jan- 
uary 27,  1800,  and  there  died  October  24, 
1876.  In  1802  his  parents  moved  to  Sara- 
toga county.  New  York,  where  the  lad  spent 
the  next  seventeen  years  of  his  life,  em- 
ployed with  his  father  on  the  farm  in  sum- 
mer and  in  the  pine  forests,  lumbering,  in 
the  winter.  He  had,  however,  secured  a  good 
common  school  education,  and  in  1819  re- 
moved to  St.  Lawrence  county,  New  York, 
where  he  taught  school  during  the  winter 
and  attended  St.  Lawrence  Academy  dur- 
ing the  summer.  This  continued  until  1821, 
when  he  began  the  study  of  law  under  the 
famous  Silas  Wright,  of  Canton,  New  York, 
but  still  supported  himself  by  teaching 
school.  After  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Ogdens- 
burg  and  became  a  law  partner  of  Governor 
Silas  Wright  and  there  remained  for  twen- 
ty years,  devoting  himself  mainly  to  his  pro- 
fession. In  1824  he  married,  and  in  1827 
was  appointed  brigade  major  and  inspector 
of  the  Forty-ninth  Brigade  of  Militia,  and 
for  ten  years  drilled  and  inspected  six  regi- 
ments of  the  citizen  soldiery  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  JefTerson  counties. 

He  was  a  Democrat  in  his  political  faith, 
and  a  power  in  New  York  politics.  He  was 
appointed  postmaster  of  Ogdensburg,  Feb- 
ruary 2^,  1830,  and  for  about  three  years 
filled  that  office.  In  1832  he  was  a  member 
of  the  New  York  delegation  to  the  first  Na- 
tional Democratic  Convention,  at  Baltimore, 
that  nominated  General  Andrew  Jackson  to 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  The 
.same  year  he  was  candidate  of  his  party  for 


Congress,  was  elected,  and  in  1834  was  re- 
elected, serving  during  his  two  terms  in 
Congress  on  the  committee  on  commerce. 
In  1837  he  was  appointed  by  President  Van 
Buren  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  In- 
dian tribes  of  New  York,  and  continued  in 
that  service  until  March,  1839.  In  1840  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  that  renominated  President  Van 
Buren,  and  then  returned  to  the  practice  of 
law,  continuing  until  1845.  when  President 
Polk  appointed  him  register  of  the  United 
States  treasury,  holding  until  1847,  when  he 
was  promoted  to  the  office  of  solicitor  of  the 
treasury.  In  1849  he  resigned  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  in  New  York.  In  1855 
he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States,  and  contin- 
ued in  office  until  1858,  when  he  resigned  to 
accept  appointment  as  solicitor  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Court  of  Claims  tendered  him  by 
President  James  Buchanan.  In  1864, 
wearied  by  the  demands  of  public  life  and 
drawn  by  the  force  of  early  memories,  he 
removed  from  Washington  to  Lebanon 
Springs,  a  beautiful  summer  resort  of  Co- 
lumbia county,  New  York,  twenty-five  miles 
southeast  of  Albany,  famed  for  the  healing 
quality  of  the  spring  water. 

For  twelve  years  Mr.  Gilleit  resided  near 
Lebanon  Springs,  devoting  himself  to  liter- 
ary work.  He  brought  out  three  important 
additions  to  the  historical  literature  of  his 
period,  the  first,  "Democracy  in  the  United 
States,"  appearing  in  1868.  In  1872  he 
published  "The  Federal  Government,"  and 
in  1874  his  crowning  work  appeared, 
"The  Life  and  Times  of  Silas  Wright." 
Twenty  years  of  close  association  as  law 
partner  and  intimate  friend  had  peculiarly 
fitted  Mr.  Gillett  to  write  the  biography  of 
Silas  Wright,  that  eminent  son  of  the  "Em- 
pire State,"  the  work  being  an  important 
contribution  to  the  history  of  both  New 
York  and  the  nation. 

In  addition  to  these  volumes,  Mr.  Gillett 
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wrote  voluminously  for  the  newspapers, 
both  editorially  and  on  special  subjects.  He 
continued  literary  work  until  within  a  few 
months  of  his  death,  although  he  suffered 
from  severe  physical  infirmities.  He  was 
a  sincere  friend  of  education,  and  the  bene- 
fits of  his  liberal  purse  and  active  efforts  in 
every  interest  that  advanced  its  cause  are 
felt  in  his  native  town  and  county. 

Mr.  Gillett  was  a  true  representative  of 
the  Democratic  thought  of  his  day.  In 
character  upright  and  honorable,  his  integri- 
ty beyond  question,  in  mind  clear,  compre- 
hensive and  alert,  his  memory  a  ready  and 
timely  servant  of  his  will,  energetic  and  in- 
dustrious, he  united  in  himself  the  qualities 
which  compel  success  and  give  prominence 
to  their  possessor.  He  was  successful  so- 
cially and  professionally,  and  the  secret  lay 
within  himself.  As  a  lawyer  he  spared  no 
labor  in  thoroughly  mastering  his  case,  and 
in  presentation  he  was  plain,  strong  and 
convincing.  He  had  a  large  and  profitable 
practice  in  St.  Lawrence  county  courts,  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court  and  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  uniformly  success- 
ful. As  a  writer  he  was  plain  and  concise 
in  style,  and  a  correct,  faithful  portrayer  of 
persons  and  events  in  history  and  biography. 
Mr.  Gillett  was  a  man  of  commanding  pres- 
ence and  kindly  manner.  The  memory  of 
the  good  he  did  will  be  an  inspiration  to 
every  generous  and  earnest  endeavor.  His 
reputation  as  a  liberal,  upright  and  influen- 
tial citizen,  an  eminent  lawyer,  an  able  writ- 
er, will  grow  with  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion, while  as  an  honored,  trusted  public  of- 
ficial time  will  but  add  lustre  to  his  patriotic 
service. 

Ransom  H.  Gillett  married,  in  1S25,  Elea- 
nor C.  Barhydt,  of  Ogdensburg,  born  in 
Schenectady,  New  York,  August  18,  1806, 
and  they  were  the  parents  of  Silas  Wright, 
named  for  his  father's  legal  preceptor,  law 
partner,  aiul  lifelong  intimate  friend. 


(II)  Silas  Wright  Gillett,  son  of  Ransom 
H.  and  Eleanor  C.  (Barhydt)  Gillett,  was 
born  at  Ogdensburg,  New  York,  August  8, 
1829,  and  died  at  New  Lebanon  Center,  Co- 
lumbia county,  New  York,  November  9, 
1878.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Ogdensburg,  and  at  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, being  a  graduate  of  the  latter  institu- 
tion. He  studied  law  under  his  honored 
father,  and  later  held  a  government  posi- 
tion in  the  treasury  department  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  During  the  Civil  War,  1861-65, 
he  served  in  the  Marine  Corps  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant,  and  after  receiving  an  honor- 
able discharge  he  returned,  in  1865,  to  his 
father's  boyhood  home  in  New  Lebanon 
township,  Columbia  county,  New  York, 
where  he  died  in  1878,  surviving  his  father 
but  two  years.  In  New  Lebanon  Center 
Mr.  Gillett  practiced  law  and  served  as  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  until  his  passing.  He  was 
active  in  town  and  county  public  affairs,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  School  Board  contin- 
uously during  his  residence  there. 

In  1865,  Lieutenant  Gillett  married  Abbie 
Patience  Wood,  daughter  of  Henry  R.  and 
Catherine  L.  (Moore)  Wood,  of  New  Leb- 
anon, Columbia  county,  New  York.  They 
were  the  parents  of  an  only  child,  Ransom 
H.  (2),  whose  career  is  hereinafter  re- 
viewed. 

(HI)  Ransom  H.  Gillett,  only  son  of 
Silas  Wright  and  Abbie  Patience  (Wood) 
Gillett,  and  grandson  of  Ransom  H.  and 
Eleanor  C.  (Barhydt)  Gillett,  was  born  in 
New  Lebanon  Center,  Columbia  county. 
New  York,  February  25,  1877,  and  there 
attended  public  schools.  His  education  was 
continued  in  private  schools  in  the  district 
of  Columbia  and  the  State  of  Virginia,  af- 
ter which  he  entered  Washington  &  Lee 
University,  Lexington,  Virginia.  He  was 
also  a  cadet  at  Annapolis,  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  and  a  student  at  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  Yale  University,  whence 
he  was  graduated  B.  S.,  class  of  1900.    He 
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then  spent  two  years  at  Albany  Law  School, 
(Union  University)  and  received  his  LL.B. 
from  that  ancient  institution,  class  of  1902. 
From  that  date,  Colonel  Gillett  has  prac- 
ticed law  in  Troy,  Albany  and  New  York 
City,  and  his  practice  extends  to  all  State 
and  Federal  courts  and  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
State  Bar  Association,  and  is  a  lawyer  of 
high  standing.  He  is  a  member  of  the  bar 
association  of  both  Albany  and  Rensselaer 
county,  and  has  been  admitted  to  practice 
at  the  Massachusetts  bar. 

Colonel  Gillett's  military  career  began 
with  his  enlistment  as  a  private  in  Company 
A,  Second  Regiment  Infantry,  New  York 
National  Guard,  in  October,  1900.  He  rose 
in  rank  to  corporal,  sergeant,  second  lieu- 
tenant, first  lieutenant,  captain  and  major, 
serving  until  honorably  discharged  in 
March,  191 3.  Although  beyond  the  age  of 
required  military  service  when  the  United 
States  and  Germany  closed  in  death  grap- 
ple, Colonel  Gillett  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  army  as  a  private,  January  8,  1918, 
but  on  April  19,  1918,  was  advanced  to  his 
old  National  Guard  rank — major,  and 
served  as  battalion  commander  with  the 
io6th  Regiment  Infantry,  Twenty-seventh 
Division,  American  Expeditionary  Force. 
He  served  through  the  Belgium  campaign 
and  the  Lys-Somne  offensive.  Northern 
France,  May  to  October,  1918;  was  wound- 
ed in  action,  September  29,  1918,  at  the  as- 
sault on  the  Hindenburg  line  near  Bony, 
France,  and  was  confined  in  the  hospital 
until  January  22,  1919,  when  he  returned 
to  duty.  He  received  full  and  honorable 
discharge  from  the  army,  April  i,  1919. 
Major  Gillett  was  cited  for  bravery  in  ac- 
tion by  his  division  commander,  and  bore 
well  his  part  in  those  days,  thoroughly  prov- 
ing a  man's  mettle.  In  May,  1919,  Major 
Gillett  was  appointed  colonel  of  his  old  reg- 
iment, the  Second  Infantry,  New  York  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  is  still  in  the  service  of 


the  Guard,  commanding  the  Second  Regi- 
ment. 

In  politics.  Colonel  Gillett  is  a  Republican. 
He  served  the  town  of  New  Lebanon  four 
years  as  supervisor,  and  during  the  years, 
1919-20,  represented  a  Columbia  county  dis- 
trict in  the  New  York  Legislature.  He  is  a 
member  of  King  Solomon's  Lodge,  No.  9 
Free  andAccepted  Masons  ;  AppolloChapter, 
Royal  Arch  Masons ;  Appollo  Commandery, 
Knights  Templar  ;  Oriental  Temple,  Ancient 
Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine ; 
and  in  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite 
has  attained  the  thirty-second  degree.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks;  Chi  Phi  fraternity,  (Yale)  ; 
Yale  Club  of  New  York;  City  Club,  New 
York ;  Army  and  Navy  Club,  New  York ; 
Spanish  War  Veterans'  Association ;  Mar- 
cus D.  Russell  Camp,  Troy,  New  York ; 
American  Legion ;  Military  Order  of  For- 
eign Wars ;  New  York  Society,  Military  and 
Naval  Officers,  World  War. 


CARR,  Lewis  Eleazer, 

IjaTO'yer  of  Prominence. 

In  the  year  1893  Lewis  E.  Carr  surrend- 
ered the  prominent  position  he  had  won  in 
the  legal  and  public  life  of  Orange  county, 
New  York,  and  the  social  ties  formed  during 
twenty-eight  years  residence  in  Port  Jervis, 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Al- 
bany. The  immediate  cause  of  his  removal 
was  the  fact  that  his  appointment  to  the  po- 
sition of  resident  counsel  for  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson  Canal  Company,  with  special 
reference  to  the  legal  business  of  the  rail- 
road department  of  the  company,  demanded 
that  he  reside  in  Albany.  During  the  more 
than  quarter  of  a  century  which  has  since 
elapsed,  Mr.  Carr  has  continued  in  that  po- 
sition and  is  rated  one  of  the  strong  men  of 
his  profession.  He  is  a  veteran  of  the  New 
York  bar,  his  admission  to  that  bar  follow- 
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ing  his  graduation  from  Albany  Law  School 
with  the  class  of  1864. 

The  history  of  the  English  speaking  fam- 
ily Carr  or  Kerr  is  as  old  as  the  Norman 
Conquest  of  England.  One  of  the  followers 
of  William  the  Conqueror  (as  taken  from 
the  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey),  bore  the  name 
"Karre."  The  posterity  of  this  Norman 
soldier  settled  in  the  north  of  England,  suc- 
ceeding generations  settling  on  both  sides  of 
the  England-Scotland  border  and  later  in 
Ireland.  The  name  has  passed  through 
many  changes  and  is  found  in  old  docu- 
ments spelled :  Carre,  Carr,  Car,  Karre, 
Karr,  Kar,  Kerre,  Kerr,  Ker.  There  is  al- 
most as  much  variation  in  the  colors  and 
mottoes  of  the  arms  borne  by  the  different 
branches  of  the  family.  The  ancient  and 
original  arms  are  as  follows : 

Arms — Three  mullets  or  estoiles  on  a  chevron. 
Crest — A  hart's  head. 

These  arms  have  been  generally  adhered 
to,  but  wide  play  given  to  coloring  and 
motto. 

The  earlier  definite  Carr  record  pertaining 
to  the  ancestry  of  the  American  family  go 
back  to  four  brothers:  Benjamin,  William, 
George,  and  James  Carr,  who  were  born  in 
London.  The  eldest  son,  Benjamin,  is  the 
progenitor  of  the  ancestor  in  this  branch, 
although  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  four 
brothers  who  did  not  come  to  this  country. 
His  brother  William  was  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  Bristol,  Rhode  Island ;  another 
brother,  George,  owning  an  island  in  the 
Merrimac  river,  that  was  owned  in  the  fam- 
ily many  years.  The  third  brother,  Caleb, 
a  sea  captain,  was  drowned  at  sea  while  on 
a  voyage  from  Boston  to  the  West  Indies. 

Benjamin  Carr,  bom  in  London,  August 
18,  1592,  married,  September  2,  1613,  Mar- 
tha Hardington,  and  there  they  both  died, 
leaving  four  sons :  Robert,  the  fovmder  of 
the  branch  of  the  Carr  family  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  Caleb ;  Richard  and  Andrew. 


Robert  Carr  was  born  in  London,  Eng- 
land, October  14,  1614,  and  died  in  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  in  1681,  his  will  being 
probated  October  4,  of  that  year.  He  came 
to  New  England  with  his  brother  Caleb 
Carr  (later  governor  of  the  colony)  on  the 
ship  "Elizabeth  Ann,"  sailing  from  London 
May  9,  1635.  The  brothers  were  both  min- 
ors, sent  to  live  with  their  uncle  William 
Carr,  who  was  living  in  Bristol,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, at  the  time  Benjamin  and  Martha 
(Hardington)  Carr  died.  The  boys  re- 
mained with  their  uncle  William  several 
years,  then  settled  in  Newport.  Robert  Carr 
was  admitted  an  inhabitant  of  Portsmouth, 
February  21,  1639,  and  a  freeman  in  New- 
port, March  16,  1641.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  purchasers  of  Conanicut  Island  in 
Narragansett  Bay,  and  owned  considerable 
land  in  Newport.  The  name  of  his  wife  is 
not  known,  neither  has  the  date  of  her  death 
been  preserved.  They  were  the  parents  of 
six  children,  descent  in  the  branch  being 
traced  through  Caleb  Carr,  the  eldest,  of 
Newport  and  Jamestown,  Rhode  Island,  and 
his  wife,  Phillis  Green;  their  son  Caleb  (2) 
Carr,  of  West  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island, 
and  his  first  wife,  Joanna  Slocum ;  their  son 
Caleb  (3)  Carr,  of  East  Greenwich,  Rhode 
Island,  and  his  wife  Sarah ;  their  son  and 
ninth  child,  Eleazer  Carr,  who  was  born  in 
West  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,  April  22, 
1746,  died  in  Rensselaer  county,  New  York, 
July  19,  1816.  He  left  Rhode  Island  when 
a  young  man,  settled  in  Rensselaer  county, 
and  there  his  six  children  were  born.  He 
married  Eleanor  Stafford,  who  died  Octo- 
ber 26,  181 3,  and  they  were  the  parents  of 
six  children. 

From  Eleazer  Carr  the  line  is  traced 
through  his  youngest  son,  Eleazer  (2)  Carr, 
who  settled  in  Salisbury,  Herkimer  county, 
New  York,  where  he  died  August  26,  1833, 
and  his  wife,  Hannah  Hakes,  born  1779, 
died  November  30,  1857;  their  son  Eleazer 
(3)    Carr,  and  his  wife,  Hannah  Raynor; 
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their  son,  Lewis  Eleazer  Carr,  of  Albany, 
head  of  the  ninth  recorded  generation  of 
the  family. 

Eleazer  (3)  Carr,  youngest  of  the  children 
of  Eleazer  (2)  and  Hannah  (Hakes)  Carr, 
was  bom  in  Salisbury,  New  York,  Decem- 
ber 9,  iSii,  and  died  September  18,  1869. 
He  was  a  farmer  of  Herkimer  county,  and 
there  spent  his  life,  a  man  of  integrity  and 
honor.  He  married  in  Salisbury,  January 
5,  1832,  Hannah  Raynor,  and  they  were  the 
parents  of  five  children :  Lyman  Hakes ; 
EHza  May,  married  Hinton  S.  Lloyd;  Mal- 
vin  L. ;  Ormenda,  married  Richard  E.  Whit- 
ney ;  Lewis  E.,  of  further  mention. 

Lewis  Eleazer  Carr  was  born  in  Salis- 
bury, Herkimer  county.  New  York,  March 
10,  1842,  and  is  now  ( 1920)  an  honored  res- 
ident of  the  city  of  Albany.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools,  Falley  Seminary, 
Fulton,  New  York,  and  Fairfield  Academy, 
finishing  his  studies  at  the  Academy  with 
the  graduating  class  of  1861.  He  then  spent 
a  part  of  two  years  on  the  home  farm,  but 
deciding  tipon  a  professional  career  he  en- 
tered Albany  Law  School  and  was  gradu- 
ated LL.B.,  class  of  1864.  The  year  follow- 
ing graduation  he  spent  in  Buffalo  as  clerk 
in  the  law  office  of  Sherman  S.  Rogers,  his 
room-mate  there  being  that  later  famous 
president  of  the  United  States,  Grover 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  Carr  began  the  private  practice  of 
law  at  Port  Jervis,  Orange  county,  New 
York,  in  July,  1865,  and  there  continued 
twenty-eight  years,  attaining  high  rank  as 
a  lawyer  of  skill  and  learning.  For  five 
years,  1869- 1874,  he  practiced  in  partner- 
ship with  O.  P.  Howell,  but  during  three 
years  of  that  period,  1871-1874,,  Mr.  Carr 
was  district  attorney  for  Orange  county.  In 
1872  he  was  appointed  attorney  for  the 
New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  railroad, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  the  company's  legal 
business  in  Orange,  Delaware  and  Sullivan 
counties.     Mr.  Carr  was  very  successful  in 


his  legal  practice,  and  stood  high  in  the  re- 
gard of  his  professional  brethren.  For 
eight  years  he  was  a  director  of  the  Port 
Jervis  National  Bank,  for  sixteen  years  a 
member  of  the  Port  Jervis  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  engaged  in  varied  professional 
business  and  social  interests  in  that  city.  In 
1893  he  accepted  the  position  as  chief  at- 
torney for  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal 
Company,  resident  at  Albany,  and  the  same 
year  moved  to  that  city,  which  has  since 
been  his  home.  He  has  retained  his  posi- 
tion as  resident  counsel  with  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson  Company,  and  has  continued  ac- 
tive in  law  practice,  although,  since  the  years 
have  added  their  weight,  he  has  surrendered 
to  younger  shoulders  many  of  the  heavier 
burdens  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Carr  has  been  connected  with  many 
of  the  celebrated  cases  of  the  New  York 
bar,  one  of  them  the  famous  impeachment 
case  brought  against  Justice  William  Brew- 
ster Hooker.  Mr.  Carr  was  one  of  Judge 
Hooker's  counsel,  and  successfully  defend- 
ed him  against  removal,  Judge  Hooker  serv- 
ing out  his  full  term  and  retiring  to  private 
life  at  its  expiration,  December  31,  191 3. 

In  Port  Jervis,  Mr.  Carr  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  Masonic  work,  being  a  member 
of  Port  Jervis  Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons ;  past  high  priest  of  Neversink 
Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons ;  and  for  sev- 
en years  eminent  commander  of  Delaware 
Commandery,  Knights  Templar.  In  poli- 
tics a  Republican,  Mr.  Carr  served  Orange 
county  for  three  years  as  district-attorney, 
but  while  a  power  in  party  councils,  he  seeks 
no  office  for  himself.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciations of  Orange  and  Albany  counties, 
and  the  New  York  Bar  Association.  His 
clubs  are  the  Fort  Orange  and  Auranian  of 
Albany,  and  the  Lawyers'  of  New  York 
City.  In  religious  faith  he  is  an  Episcopal- 
ian. 

Mr.  Carr  married,  in  1865.  Ruth,  daugh- 
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ter  of  Matthias  Duke,  an  officer  of  the  Brit- 
ish army,  stationed  at  Kingston,  Ontario. 
Mrs.  Carr  is  a  maternal  granddaughter  of 
John  Gallagher,  an  officer  under  Welling- 
ton at  Waterloo,  and  with  the  British  forces 
in  Eastport,  Maine,  during  the  war  of  1812- 
1814,  surrendering  that  town  to  the  Ameri- 
can forces.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carr  are  the  par- 
ents of  three  sons.  i.  Raymond  W.,  born 
June  13,  1S69,  died  191 1.  2.  Lewis  Eleazer, 
born  Port  Jervis,  New  York,  June  27,  1871 ; 
died  Albany,  New  York,  January  18,  1921. 
He  was  educated  in  Port  Jervis  schools. 
Harvard  University,  class  1893,  and  Albany 
Law  School,  class  1896.  He  married,  No- 
vember 1896,  Miss  Elsie  Dixon,  daughter 
of  Jonathan  Dixon,  for  years  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carr  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  William 
Dixon  Carr.  3.  William  Duke,  born  Octo- 
ber 26,  1874. 


WHEELER,   Seth, 

Manufacturer,  Inventor. 

The  business  ability  and  executive  capac- 
ity of  Seth  Wheeler  has  been  well  tested 
during  the  forty-three  years  which  have 
passed  since  he  became  president  of  the 
Albany  Perforated  Wrapping  Paper  Com- 
pany of  Albany,  New  York,  a  corporation 
founded  upon  and  operated  under  the  one 
hundred  patents  issued  Mr.  Wheeler  upon 
the  product  of  his  inventive  brain.  The 
company  has  prospered  under  Mr.  Wheel- 
er's management,  and  to  its  development  his 
own  energies  with  those  of  his  sons  have 
been  devoted  since  1877,  the  sons  coming  in- 
to the  company  as  soon  as  of  suitable  age 
and  filling  the  official  positions;  one  son, 
Edgar,  being  secretary  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1908;  the  others,  William  A.  and 
Seth,  Junior,  now  carrying  the  heavier  bur- 
dens of  management  ds  treasurer  and  vice- 
president.  The  founding  and  development 
of  such  an  enterprise  could  well  be  consid- 


ered a  creditable  life-work,  but  the  life  story 
of  Seth  Wheeler  embraces  much  more  in  the 
way  of  business  achievement  and  his  claim 
is  rated  to  the  titles  of  mechanical  engineer, 
inventor,  manufacturer,  and  financier. 

Seth  Wheeler  is  a  descendant  of  Henry 
Wheeler,  who  seems  to  have  been  among 
the  first  of  this  branch  of  the  family  to 
leave  Connecticut,  and  settle  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  Henry  going  to  Long  Island, 
thence  to  Dutchess  coimty.  He  was  born 
in  Connecticut,  September  11,  1717.  There 
were  many  Wheeler  families  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  the  early  days.  Farmer  says,  "thir- 
ty such  lived  in  Concord,  Massachusetts, 
between  1650  and  1680."  John  Wheeler,  of 
Concord,  moved  to  Connecticut,  in  1644, 
had  a  son  John,  a  signer  of  "agreement"  for 
the  settlement  of  Woodbury,  and  father  of 
Thomas  Wheeler,  who  married  Sarah  Stiles, 
and  they  are  believed  to  have  been  the  par- 
ents of  Henry  Wheeler,  ancestor  of  Seth 
Wheeler,  of  Albany. 

The  line  of  descent  from  Henry  Wheeler, 
and  his  wife,  Deborah  Underbill,  is  through 
their  son,  Thomas  Wheeler,  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Connor,  of  Dutchess  county.  New 
York :  their  son,  William  Wheeler,  and  his 
wife  Martha  Thorn,  of  Chatham,  Columbia 
county.  New  York  ;  their  son  Alonzo  Wheel- 
er and  his  wife,  Harriet  Hatch  Bishop,  of 
Albany  and  Chatham,  New  York ;  their 
son,  Seth  Wheeler,  to  whom  this  review  is 
inscribed. 

Alonzo  Wheeler  was  born  January  12, 
1805,  died  at  Albany,  New  York,  in  1867. 
He  was  a  school  teacher  in  early  life,  but 
possessing  mechanical  tastes,  he  later 
learned  the  wheelwright's  trade,  and  with 
his  brother,  Samuel  Wheeler,  established  in 
Westerlo,  New  York,  as  a  wagon  builder, 
there  remaining  until  1829.  During  that 
period  he  perfected  an  invention  for  mortis- 
ing a  square  hole,  and  the  first  square  hole 
mortising  machine  ever  made  was  his  in- 
vention.     In    1829    he    moved    his    wagon 
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building  shop  to  Coxsackie,  New  York,  and 
there  became  interested  in  a  whaling  ven- 
ture, going  himself  on  a  voyage  which  last- 
ed three  years,  and  making  several  shorter 
ones.  He  soon  retired  from  the  sea,  how- 
ever, and  located  in  Chatham,  New  York, 
where  with  his  brother,  William  C.  Wheel- 
er, he  operated  a  sash,  door  and  blind  fac- 
tory and  manufactured  various  kinds  of 
agricultural  implements.  While  in  Chat- 
ham he  built  the  first  successful  railway 
tread  power  mill.  In  1849  the  business  was 
moved  to  Albany,  New  York,  and  there  was 
reorganized  under  the  firm  name,  Wheeler, 
Melick  &  Company.  He  married,  Novem- 
ber 6,  1832,  Harriet  Hatch,  daughter  of 
Richard  W.  and  Abigail  (Hatch)  Bishop, 
and  they  were  the  parents  of  an  only  son 
Seth,  and  of  three  daughters,  Jane,  Ann, 
and  Martha  Thorn  Wheeler,  all  born  in 
Chatham,  except  the  youngest,  born  in  Al- 
bany. 

Seth  Wheeler  was  born  in  Chatham,  New 
York,  May  18,  1838,  and  is  an  honored  resi- 
dent of  Albany,  New  York.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Albany  Academy,  then  became  as- 
sociated with  his  father  in  the  firm  of 
Wheeler,  Melick  &  Company,  then  the  most 
important  manufacturers  in  the  Eastern 
States  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  agri- 
cultural implements.  He  was  identified  with 
that  business  until  1872  and  during  that 
time  became  deeply  interested  in  mechanics 
and  inventions,  his  talents  developing  strong- 
ly along  those  lines.  In  1871  and  1872  he 
perfected  an  invention  and  built  a  machine 
for  furnishing  wrapping  paper  in  rolls  in- 
stead of  in  flat  sheets,  the  machine  also 
printing  any  desired  advertising  matter  on 
each  sheet  as  it  left  the  roll.  He  continued 
his  experimenting,  had  many  patents  issued 
him,  and  in  1874  organized  the  Rolled 
Wrapping  Paper  Company,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  rolled  paper  under  his  own  pat- 
ents. This  was  not  a  successful  enterprise, 
but  it  blazed  the  way  for  the  Albany  Per- 


forated Wrapping  Paper  Company,  which 
was  organized  in  1877,  Seth  Wheeler,  presi- 
dent. During  the  years  which  have  since 
intervened  the  company  has  operated  very 
successfully,  and  many  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  mechanical  department. 
Mr.  Wheeler's  inventive  genius  had  full 
scope,  and  his  patents  number  about  one 
hundred,  covering  the  machinery  used  in 
his  own  mill  and  in  other  lines  of  invention. 
The  foreign  business  of  the  company  grew 
to  large  proportions,  and  prior  to  the  great 
World  War,  branches  were  maintained  in 
Canada,  England,  Germany,  France  and 
Switzerland. 

In  other  lines  of  manufacture  Mr.  Wheel- 
er is  well  known  and  prominent,  being  pres- 
ident of  the  Wheeler  Heat  and  Power  Com- 
pany; vice-president  of  the  Cheney  Piano 
Action  Company  of  Castleton,  New  York; 
and  in  the  world  of  finance  was  the  able 
president  of  the  Albany  County  Savings 
Bank,  retiring  in  1919,  and  was  long  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Albany  County  Savings  Bank  and 
director  of  New  York  State  Bank.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  also  of  the  Fort  Orange 
Club,  and  a  Mason  of  lodge,  chapter  and 
temple. 

Mr.  Wheeler  married,  April  3,  i860,  Eliz- 
abeth Boyd,  born  July  11,  1839,  daughter  of 
William  Alexander  and  Sarah  Maria 
(Sternberg)  Boyd,  granddaughter  of  Alex- 
ander and  Elizabeth  (Becker)  Boyd,  her 
grandfather,  Alexander,  the  first  child  born 
to  John  and  Ann  (Logan)  Boyd,  after  their 
coming  to  this  country.  William  Ale.xan- 
der  Boyd  was  a  merchant  of  Albany,  engag- 
ing in  the  dry-goods  business  with  his  son, 
Roger  D.  Boyd.  In  1859  the  business  was 
moved  to  Hamilton,  New  York,  the  firm 
continuing  there  until  1874,  when  it  was 
dissolved,  William  A.  returning  to  Albany, 
where  he  lived  retired  until  his  death,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1880.  His  second  wife,  Sarah 
M.  (Sternberg)  Boyd,  was  born  September 
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I,  1807,  "ow  deceased.  On  April  3,  1910,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Seth  Wheeler  celebrated  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  their  wedding  day  and 
were  congratulated  by  a  large  number  of  rel- 
atives and  friends  gathered  to  celebrate  with 
them.  Children,  all  born  in  Albany  :  i.  Edgar 
Wheeler,  born  January  i,  1861,  died  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1908;  he  was  educated  in  the  Al- 
bany public  schools,  and  from  the  age  of 
eighteen  until  his  passing,  at  the  age  of  for- 
ty-seven, was  associated  with  his  father  in 
business,  and  closed  his  career  holding  the 
office  of  secretary  of  the  Albany  Perforat- 
ed Wrapping  Paper  Company.  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  old  Albany  Bicycle 
Club,  and  with  General  Robert  Shaw  Oliver 
owned  and  rode  the  first  bicycles  seen  in  Al- 
bany. He  married,  in  1888,  Alice  Birch, 
and  left  children :  Archibald  Birch,  Thomas 
Boyd,  and  Edgar  Thorn  Wheeler.  2.  Har- 
riet Elizabeth  Wheeler,  born  October  i. 
1862,  married  Howard  Martin,  and  has 
children :  Elizabeth  Boyd,  who  married 
Porter  Fenrey ;  has  one  son,  Porter  Fearey, 
Jr.  3.  William  Alonzo,  born  February  18, 
1870;  educated  in  Albany  public  schools, 
and  since  1S87  has  been  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  Albany  Perforated  Wrapping 
Paper  Company,  serving  as  treasurer.  He 
married,  October  9,  1898,  Ruble  Holt 
Hyam,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  4.  Sarah 
Boyd  Wheeler,  born  June  30,  1874;  married, 
October  19,  1899,  Joseph  Scott  House.  5. 
Seth  (2)  Wheeler,  born  April  i,  1878;  ed- 
ucated in  Albany  Academy,  Stevens  Pre- 
paratory School,  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, class  of  1903.  After  completing 
his  studies  he  spent  one  year  in  the  employ 
of  the  Maryland  Steel  Company,  Sparrow 
Point,  Maryland,  was  for  another  year  with 
the  Michigan  Alkali  Company,  at  Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan,  as  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  by-product  coke  oven  department, 
then  returned  to  Albany,  where  he  joined 
his  father  and  brothers  in  the  management 
of  the  Albany  Perforated  Wrapping  Paper 


Company,  and  in  1907  was  chosen  vice-pres- 
ident and  appointed  general  superintendent. 
He  is  a  member  of  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  University  Club,  Fort 
Orange  Club,  Albany  Country  Club,  Beta 
Theta  Pi  fraternity,  Troop  B  Association. 
He  married  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  November 
3,  1904,  Alice  Emily  Chadwick  Fitch, 
of  Pittsfield.  Massachusetts,  daughter  of 
Charles  Henry  and  Viola  (Loskj  Fitch. 


THACHER,  John  Boyd, 

Man    of    Distinguished    Ability, 

The  Thacher  descent  is  traced  from  Rev. 
Peter  Thacher,  of  Somersetshire,  England, 
whose  son.  Rev.  Peter  Thacher,  was  the 
father  of  Rev.  Thomas  Thacher,  the  foun- 
der of  the  family  in  New  England.  The 
family  in  England  bore  arms  thus  described  : 

Arms — Gules,   a  cross   argent   on   a   chief    d'or 
three  grasshoppers  argent. 
Crest — A   grasshopper   proper. 

Five  clergymen  head  the  two  English  and 
first  three  American  generations  in  this 
branch :  Rev.  Peter  ( i )  Thacher,  vicar  of 
the  parish  of  Queen  Camel,  in  Somerset- 
shire, England;  Rev.  Peter  (2)  Thacher, 
A.  M.,  vicar  of  Milton  Clevedon,  Somerset- 
shire, and  rector  of  St.  Edmunds,  Wiltshire; 
Rev.  Thomas  Thacher.  the  founder  of  the 
family  in  New  England,  first  pastor  of  his- 
toric South  Church,  Boston,  a  skilled  phy- 
sician, the  first  practitioner  of  medicine  in 
Weymouth,  Massachusetts;  Rev.  Peter  (3) 
Thacher,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  1671,  pas- 
tor of  the  church  at  Milton,  Massachusetts, 
1681,  until  his  death  in  1727;  Rev.  Peter 
(4)  Thacher,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  in 
1706,  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Mid- 
dleboro,  November  2.  1709,  died  April  22, 
1744,  "having  sustained  a  ministerial  char- 
acter of  great  respectability,  and  received  a 
large  number  of  members  into  the  church." 
These   five  generations  of  clergymen  have 
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been  followed  by  an  equal  number  of  gen- 
erations of  distinguished  laymen,  eminent 
in  law  business,  literature,  and  politics. 

Samuel  Thacher,  of  the  sixth  generation, 
is  believed  to  be  the  Captain  Thacher,  of 
Middleboro,  who  commanded  a  company  of 
men  from  that  town  in  1750,  during  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  He  was  the  fath- 
er of  Nathaniel  Thacher,  the  first  in  this 
branch  to  settle  in  New  York,  he  being  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  town  of  Troupsburg 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Gorham  and 
Phelps  purchase.  He  was  the  father  of 
Samuel  Olney  Thacher,  who  married,  in 
1814,  Martha  Hornell,  daughter  of  Judge 
George  Hornell,  who  was  a  century  or  more 
ago  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  characters 
in  the  history  of  the  Steuben  county  re- 
gion. He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Nicholas  Hor- 
nell. born  in  Sweden,  who  during  a  period 
of  religious  persecution  came  to  the  United 
States,  settling  near  York,  Pennsylvania. 
Judge  Hornell  married  Martha  Stephens, 
daughter  of  a  pioneer  of  the  Hornellsville 
region.  The  city,  now  Hornell,  formerly 
Hornellsville,  was  named  in  recognition  of 
Judge  Hornell's  prominence. 

George  Hornell  Thacher,  of  the  ninth 
generation,  was  born  in  Hornellsville,  New 
York,  June  4,  1818,  died  at  St.  Augustine, 
Florida,  February  15,  1887,  and  is  buried  in 
Rural  Cemetery,  Albany.  He  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Union  College  (now  University), 
class  of  1843,  and  subsequently  took  courses 
in  divinity  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  until  1848  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Ballston  Spa,  New 
York.  In  1849  he  settled  permanently  in 
Albany,  and  thereafter  was  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  business  and  political  history 
of  the  city.  He  engaged  extensively  in  man- 
ufacturing, and  for  many  years  was  head  of 
the  Thacher  Car  Wheel  Works,  one  of  the 
city's  leading  industries.  He  was  a  strong 
Democrat,  and  first  became  a  factor  in  Al- 
bany's political  life  in   1859,  when  he  was 


elected  alderman.  He  was  four  times  elect- 
ed mayor  of  Albany,  his  first  term  1860- 
1862,  his  second,  1866-68,  his  third,  1870-72, 
his  fourth.  May  7,  1872,  to  January  28, 
1874,  when  he  resigned.  He  proved  in  his 
first  term,  when  the  pre-war  excitement  was 
running  high,  that  he  was  fearless  in  his  de- 
fense of  the  right,  and  that  free  speech  to 
him  was  an  inalienable  right  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen.  In  February,  1861,  a  number 
of  citizens  petitioned  him  to  forbid  an  Aboli- 
tionist meeting,  and  upon  being  refused,  at- 
tempted to  break  up  the  meeting  which  was 
subsequently  held.  In  concluding  a  speech 
to  the  would-be  disturbers  of  the  meeting. 
Mayor  Thacher  said :  "At  all  events  come 
what  may,  mob  law  shall  never  prevail  in 
our  good  city  with  my  consent  or  conniv- 
ance;" and  "mob  law"  did  not  "prevail." 
His  entire  record  in  office  is  one  of  honora- 
ble efifort  to  administer  the  oi¥ice  of  mayor 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  entire  city 
and  give  to  everyone  the  benefit  of  good 
government.  He  married  in  Schenectady, 
June  15,  1843,  Ursula  Boyd,  who  died  April 
13,  1874,  the  mother  of  three  children :  Mar- 
garet E.,  deceased ;  John  Boyd,  of  further 
mention ;  and  George  Hornell,  whose  his- 
tory will  appear  in  the  following  sketch. 

John  Boyd  Thacher  was  born  at  Ballston 
Spa,  Saratoga  county.  New  York,  Septem- 
ber II,  1847,  and  died  in  Albany,  New  York, 
February  25,  1909.  He  prepared  for  college 
under  private  tutors,  was  graduated  from 
Williams  College,  A.  B.,  cum  latide,  class  of 
1869,  and  later  was  awarded  the  A.  M.  de- 
gree. He  prepared  for  the  management  of 
his  father's  business  by  spending  several 
years  in  the  foundry  and  actually  became  an 
expert  molder.  After  the  death  of  their 
father  the  two  sons  continued  the  business 
of  the  Thacher  Car  Wheel  Works,  of  which 
they  were  the  owners. 

In  early  manhood  he  interested  himself 
in  public  aiTairs,  and  grew  into  a  strong  and 
widespread  influence.  He  was  elected  on  the 
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Democratic  ticket  to  the  State  Senate  from 
Albany  county  in  1883,  and  served  in  the 
sessions  of  1884-5.  While  a  member  of  this 
body  he  continued  work  he  had  begun  when 
on  the  Albany  Board  of  Health, — the  study 
of  tenement  houses  and  their  relation  to  the 
public  heakh.  In  New  York  City,  in  the 
winter  of  1883-4,  he  further  prosecuted  his 
investigations  in  this  direction  and  subse- 
quently introduced  a  bill  in  the  New  York 
Legislature,  which,  when  passed  by  both 
houses,  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  character  and 
condition  of  tenements  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Joseph  W.  Drexel,  Esq.,  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  organized  under  this 
law,  and  its  activities,  which  Mr.  Thacher 
aided  and  encouraged  with  data  and  advice 
from  his  personal  work,  were  productive  of 
remedial  legislation  governing  housing  con- 
ditions, and  brought  welcome  relief  and  im- 
provement of  condition  to  the  thousands 
whose  circumstances  necessitated  such  man- 
ner of  life.  Mr.  Thacher  was  found  among 
the  implacable  foes  of  the  prison  contract 
system,  and  he  was  a  loyal  supporter  of  the 
many  reforms  inaugurated  by  Governor 
Grover  Cleveland.  It  was  his  resolution  in- 
troduced in  the  New  York  State  Senate  in 
1885  calling  upon  the  New  York  members 
of  the  national  Congress  to  vote  for  the 
placing  of  General  Grant  on  the  retired  list 
that  made  that  movement  successful,  the 
favorable  action  of  the  Legislature  making 
clear  to  the  representatives  in  the  national 
body  the  wishes  of  their  constituency. 
Among  the  numerous  bills  he  sponsored 
during  his  term  of  office  was  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  carrying  on  work  on  the  new 
capitol,  and  after  a  strenuous  effort  against 
determined  opposition  a  million  dollars  was 
appropriated  in   1884. 

Mr.  Thacher  was  twice  mayor  of  Albany, 
first  in  1886,  and  again  in  1896.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  promoting  the  bi-centennial 
celebration,  abolished  the  use  of  State  street 


as  a  market,  pushed  the  new  public  hall  to 
completion,  and  effected  many  other  public 
improvements  from  which  Albany  has  not 
ceased  to  benefit.  In  1890  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Harrison  a  member  of  the 
World's  Exposition  Commission,  acting  as 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
bureau  of  awards.  His  long  career  in  pub- 
lic life  was  one  of  constant  effort  in  the  pur- 
suit of  worthy  ends,  and  his  reputation  for 
effective,  disinterested  service  extended 
without  blemish  wherever  he  was  known. 
Mr.  Thacher  possessed  literary  ability  of  a 
high  order,  and  published  several  important 
works,  among  them :  "Christopher  Colum- 
bus, His  Life,  His  Works,  His  Remains," 
"The  Continent  of  America,  its  Discovery 
and  its  Baptism,"  "Charlecote,"  "Cahotian 
Discovery,"  and  "Little  Speeches."  Also  he 
was  writing  history  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion at  time  of  his  death.  He  was  intense- 
ly appreciative  of  all  forms  of  literature,  and 
his  interest  extended  to  old  and  rare  books 
and  to  choice  specimens  of  the  art  of  book- 
making  in  its  infancy.  His  collection  of 
fifteenth  century  printing  was  especially  fine 
and  noted,  and  at  present  is  in  the  Congres- 
sional Library  at  Washington,  D.  C.  There 
were  few  so  well  informed  as  he  concerning 
the  history  and  development  of  the  graphic 
art.  Mr.  Thacher  was  a  gentleman  of  kind- 
ly spirit  and  generous  habit,  and  shared  free- 
ly of  his  substance  with  those  less  favored 
than  he.  The  extent  of  his  good  works  was 
never  known,  but  in  many  quarters  his  death 
was  mourned  as  the  loss  of  a  friend  who 
often  brought  relief  in  time  of  stress,  and, 
with  relief,  courage,  hope,  and  faith. 

Mr.  Thacher  married,  September  11, 
1872,  Emma  Treadwell,  daughter  of  George 
C.  and  Amy  (Roberts)  Treadwell,  grand- 
daughter of  George  and  Nancy  (Curtis) 
Treadwell,  great-granddaughter  of  Gover- 
nor John  Treadwell,  fourth  governor  of 
Connecticut,  and  descendant  of  Edward 
Treadwell,  who  in  1637  settled  at  Ipswich, 
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Massachusetts,  whence  he  moved  to  Con- 
necticut. 

Governor  John  Treadwell,  only  son  of 
Ephraim  and  Mary  Treadwell,  vkfas  born 
in  Farmington,  Hartford  county,  Connecti- 
cut, and  died  there  August  19,  1823.  His 
parents,  who  were  highly  respected  for  their 
piety,  brought  him  up  according  to  Puritan 
principles.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1767,  and  then  studied  law.  but  appears  to 
have  had  a  decided  aversion  to  the  profes- 
sion, and  never  offered  himself  for  examina- 
tion. In  1776  he  was  sent  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, and,  with  the  exception  of  one  ses- 
sion, kept  his  seat  until  1785,  when  he  be- 
came an  assistant  or  member  of  the  Gover- 
nor's Council,  serving  until  1798,  when  he 
was  elected  lieutenant-governor.  In  1785-6 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress;  in  1788  was  a  delegate  to  the  State 
Convention  which  ratified  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  autumn  of  1809 
Governor  Trumbull  died,  and  Mr.  Tread- 
well became  his  successor,  and  by  a  renewal 
of  the  appointment  of  the  next  session 
(May,  1810),  continued  in  office  for  a  year. 
At  this  time  he  had  been  judge  of  probate 
for  twenty  years,  judge  of  the  County  Court 
for  three  years,  and  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Errors  for  twenty  years.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  famous  "Hartford  Conven- 
tion," and  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
that  framed  the  new  constitution  of  Con- 
nectiout  in  1817.  He  aided  in  negotiating 
the  sale,  in  1795,  of  the  Western  Reserve 
tract  in  Ohio,  by  which  the  school  fund  in 
Connecticut  was  created ;  drew  the  bill  for 
the  application  of  the  fvmd,  and,  with  jus- 
tice, has  been  termed  "the  father  of  the  sys- 
tem of  common-school  education."  He  was 
one  of  the  board  of  managers  of  this  fund 
from  1800  until  1810.  In  1790-1809  he  was 
a  member  of  the  corporation  of  Yale,  and 
for  a  long  time  was  one  of  the  prudential 
committee  of  the  corporation,  receiving,  in 
1800,  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  recognition  of 


his  services.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
he  was  a  deacon  of  the  historic  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Farmington,  with  which  he 
united  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  be- 
ing chosen  its  first  president  and  remaining 
in  office  until  his  death.  His  interest  in  re- 
ligion was  profound ;  he  gave  liberally  of  the 
large  fortune  he  inherited  to  societies  for 
its  promotion,  and  in  his  later  years  wrote  a 
series  of  theological  essays,  which  were 
never  printed.  President  Porter,  of  Yale, 
wrote  of  him  as  follows :  "He  vvas  not,  in 
the  common  import  of  the  term,  a  popular 
man ;  yet  he  had  moral  and  intellectual 
greatness  which  carried  him  .superior  to  all 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  eminence.  .  .  . 
No  magistrate  in  New  England,  probably 
since  the  times  of  Haynes  and  Winlhrop, 
enjoyed  a  greater  measure  of  confidence  in 
the  church,  was  more  useful  in  it  or  more 
venerated  by  its  ministers."  Governor 
Treadwell  married  a  daughter  of  Joseph 
Pomeroy,  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

George  C.  Treadwell,  father  of  Emma 
(Treadwell)  Thacher,  was  born  in  P'arm- 
ington,  Connecticut,  October  24,  1812,  and 
died  at  Albany,  October  3,  1885.  He  lived 
in  the  home  of  his  uncle.  Major  Roger 
Hooker,  of  Farmington,  until  he  was  four- 
teen years  of  age,  when  he  moved  to  Albany. 
Until  1832  he  was  connected  with  several 
mercantile  houses,  but  on  April  ist  of  that 
year  engaged  in  the  fur  business.  In  1854 
Henry  Treadwell  became  associated  with 
him,  and  this  arrangement  continued  with 
excellent  result  until  February  i,  1884, 
when  Mr.  George  C.  Treadwell  retired  from 
active  affairs.  In  addition  to  his  private 
business,  which  was  most  prosperously  con- 
ducted, he  was  a  director  of  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Albany. 

Mr.  Treadwell  was  of  deeply  religious 
nature  and  a  liberal  supporter  of  those  char- 
ities which  he  felt  met  existing  needs.     For 
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ties  as  a  citizen.  He  served  the  city  of  Al- 
bany as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Water 
Commissioners,  from  May,  1892,  until  De- 
cember I,  1894,  then  resigned.  He  has 
proved  his  worth  as  a  business  man  and  has 
been  equally  interested  and  helpful  in  the 
institutional  and  social  life  of  his  city.  He 
is  a  member  of  all  Albany  Masonic  bodies 
and  holds  the  32nd  degree  of  the  Scottish 
Rite.  His  clubs  are :  The  Fort  Orange,  of 
which  he  was  a  founder  and  a  former  pres- 
ident ;  the  Albany  Country ;  the  Ekwanok  of 
Manchester,  Vermont,  of  which  he  was 
president ;  and  the  Williams  Club  of  New 
York  City.  He  is  president  of  the  Man- 
chester Historical  Society;  fellow  of  the 
New  York  State  Historical  Society  and 
member  of  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety. 

On  January  i,  1880,  Mr.  Thacher  married 
Emma  Louise  Bennett,  daughter  of  William 
Bennett,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  seven 
children :  George  Hornell,  born  April 
14,  1881,  now  associated  in  business  with 
his  father ;  John  Boyd,  born  October  26, 
1882,  educated  in  Albany  Boys'  Academy, 
Princeton  University,  and  the  Albany  Law 
School,  now  practicing  the  profession  of  law 
in  Albany;  Thomas  Oxbridge,  born  March 
22,  1884.  educated  in  Albany  Boys'  Academy 
and  Princeton  University,  now  associated  in 
business  with  his  father  and  brothers,  he 
married  Helen  Lavie,  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York ;  Emma  Louise,  born  October  23, 
1885,  died  February  27.  1893;  Roland 
Throckmorton,  born  June  7,  1887,  died  No- 
vember 26,  1892;  Kenelm  Roland,  born 
February  i,  1892;  educated  in  Albany  Boys' 
Academy,  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  New 
Hampshire.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute of  Troy,  now  in  business  with  his  fath- 
er and  brothers  ;  Edwin  Throckmorton  born 
April  29,  1896,  educated  in  Albany  Boys' 
Academy,  and  now  associated  with  his  fath- 
er and  brothers  in  business. 

The  foregoing  reveals  the  fact  that  there 


are  no  drones  in  the  Thacher  hive,  father 
and  sons  constituting  the  official  directory  of 
the  Thacher  Propeller  and  Foundry  Com- 
pany. The  record  of  these  three  genera- 
tions of  Thachers  in  Albany,  is  one  of  value 
to  that  municipality  both  from  a  business 
and  political  view  point.  The  present  head 
of  the  family  is  true  to  the  best  traditions 
of  this  fine  old  Puritan  family,  which  in  each 
of  the  ten  generations  in  America  has  pro- 
duced notable  sons. 


TEN  EYCK,  Peter  Gansevoort, 

Man  of  Varied  Activities. 

The  Ten  Eyck  family,  upon  coming  from 
Holland,  1630- 1638,  settled  in  New  Amster- 
dam, Coenraedt  Ten  Eyck,  the  founder, 
there  finding  a  congenial  home  with  his  wife, 
Maria  (Boele)  Ten  Eyck,  whom  he  married 
in  Holland.  They  left  male  issue,  and  in  the 
second  generation  Jacob  Ten  Eyck,  their 
eldest  son,  located  in  Albany,  New  York, 
where  he  died.  From  Coenraedt  to  Peter 
Gansevoort  Ten  Eyck,  of  Albany,  business 
man  and  eminent  citizen,  the  line  of  descent 
is  thus  traced :  Coenraedt  Ten  Eyck  and  his 
wife,  Maria  (Boele)  Ten  Eyck;  Jacob  Ten 
Eyck  and  his  wife,  Gertruy  (Coeymans) 
Ten  Eyck;  Coenraedt  (2)  Ten  Eyck  and  his 
wife  Geertje  (Van  Schaick)  Ten  Eyck;  Ja- 
cob Coenraedt  Ten  Eyck  (twenty-second 
mayor  of  Albany,  commissioner  of  Indian 
alTairs,  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas)  and 
his  wife,  Catharine  (Cuyler)  Ten  Eyck; 
Anthony  Ten  Eyck  (a  member  of  the  con- 
vention of  1787  which  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  first  judge  of 
Rensselaer  county,  New  York,  serving  until 
aged  sixty.  State  Senator  eight  years)  and 
his  wife,  Maria  (Egberts)  Ten  Eyck;  Coen- 
raed  Anthony  Ten  Eyck  (sheriff  of  Albany 
county  nine  years,  county  clerk  six  years) 
and  his  wife,  Hester  (Gansevoort)  Ten 
ICyck,    his   cousin,   daughter   of   Jacob   and 
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Magdalena  (Gansevoort)  Ten  Eyck;  Abra- 
ham Cuyler  Ten  Eyck,  of  further  mention ; 
Peter  Gansevoort  Ten  Eyck,  of  further 
mention. 

Abraham  Cuyler  Ten  Eyck,  fourtli  son 
of  Coenraed  Anthony  and  Hester  (Ganse- 
voort) Ten  Eyck,  was  born  at  the  family 
home  on  Montgomery  street,  Albany,  the  site 
of  the  home  now  occupied  by  the  Union 
Station,  but  the  "court  part  of  the  town" 
at  the  time  of  his  birth,  October  i,  1830.  He 
died  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  March  23,  1900, 
and  was  laid  at  rest  in  Rural  Cemetery.  Af- 
ter completing  his  education  at  Albany  Boys' 
Academy,  he  went  to  California  with  the 
"gold  seekers,"  arriving  in  1851,  his  broth- 
er Jacob  preceding  him  with  another  party. 
In  California,  he  was  quite  successful,  but 
the  death  of  his  brother,  Anthony  Ten  Eyck, 
deputy  attorney-general  of  New  York,  in 
1852,  caused  him  to  return  home.  The  ves- 
sel in  which  he  sailed  was  wrecked,  and  but 
nineteen  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
people  on  board  were  saved.  Mr.  Ten  Eyck, 
struggling  in  the  water,  soon  realized  that 
the  gold  in  his  money  belt  was  dragging 
him  down,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  sharp 
knife,  which  he  always  carried,  he  managed 
to  free  himself  of  the  gold,  some  $5,000  go- 
ing to  the  bottom ;  but  his  life  was  saved  and 
he  returned  to  his  home.  He  married  a  few 
years  after  his  return  to  Albany,  his  first 
home  being  at  No.  199  State  street,  later 
becoming  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  new  State 
Capitol.  The  next  home  of  the  family  was 
the  old  historical  house  on  Whitehall  place. 
That  house  was  built  about  1750  by  the 
English  Officer-General  John  Bradstreet, 
and  was  used  as  his  headquarters  during 
the  campaigns  against  the  French  and  In- 
dians. After  the  war,  the  house  was  pur- 
chased by  Leonard  Gansevoort,  brother  of 
General  Peter  Gansevoort,  who  remodeled 
and  enlarged  it,  the  mansion  being  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet  front,  and  seventy-five 
feet  deep.    The  property  (some  2,000  acres) 


came  into  the  Ten  Eyck  family  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Magdalena,  daughter  of  Leonard 
Gansevoort,  to  Jacob  Ten  Eyck.  eldest  son 
of  Abraham  Ten  Eyck.  "Whitehall,"  the 
historic  mansion  referred  to,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1883,  with  its  wealth  of  old  furni- 
ture, paintings  and  silver,  a  severe  blow  to 
the  family  who  loved  and  prized  the  old 
home  for  its  associations.  Abraham  Cuy- 
ler Ten  Eyck  was  a  man  of  strong  charac- 
ter, staunch  in  his  friendships,  and  greatly 
admired  by  a  host  of  friends.  While  not  a 
lawyer,  he  was  well  informed  and  was  much 
sought  in  council  by  his  friends.  He  was 
open-handed  and  generous,  always  ready  to 
aid  a  good  cause  or  help  a  friend.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  First  Reformed  Protestant 
Dutch  Church,  and  in  politics  a  Democrat, 

He  married,  in  Albany,  November  27, 
1855,  Margaret  Matilda  Haswell,  born  in 
Albany,  April  14,  1837,  daughter  of  Henry 
Burhans  and  Elizabeth  (Trowbridge)  Has- 
well. Henry  B.  Haswell  was  an  attorney  of 
prominence,  county  clerk  six  years,  alder- 
man, school  commissioner,  and  secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Education.  Mrs.  A.  Cuyler 
Ten  Eyck  survived  her  husband  many  years 
and  (1920)  is  still  living.  They  were  the 
parents  of  a  large  family :  Hester  Ganse- 
voort, married  James  Edgar  Brooks ;  Con- 
rad Anthony,  born  May  30,  1858;  Henry 
Haswell,  died  in  childhood;  Jacob,  died 
young;  Rachel,  married  John  Gabriel  Geb- 
hard,  D.  D. ;  Jacob  Lansing,  an  eminent  law- 
yer and  citizen  of  Albany,  married  Kate 
Dyer ;  Cuyler,  an  artist  of  Albany,  married 
Eva  Mary  Wieland ;  Peter  Gansevoort,  of 
whom  further. 

Peter  Gansevoort  Ten  Eyck,  of  the  eighth 
generation  of  the  Ten  Eycks  in  New  York, 
and  the  seventh  in  Albany,  was  born  in  the 
historic  Gansevoort  Mansion  on  Whitehall 
place,  Albany,  November  7,  1873,  the  last 
person  born  in  that  famous  home  before  it* 
destruction  by  fire  in  1883.  He  prepared 
at   Albany   Boys'   Academy,   then   pursued 
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courses  of  study  in  engineering  at  Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  from  1892 
to  1896.  He  then  entered  the  service  of  the 
New  York  Central  railroad,  continuing  un- 
til 1903,  a  period  during  which  the  signal 
system  of  the  road  was  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  excellence  and  reliability.  Mr.  Ten 
Eyck  was  connected  with  that  department 
on  the  Mohawk  division  as  batteryman  to 
the  supervisor  of  signals,  and  later  was  as- 
signed to  New  York  as  assistant  signal  en- 
gineer and  signal  engineer  in  charge  of  de- 
signing, constructing  and  maintaining  the 
signal  service  over  all  New  York  Central 
lines.  In  1903  he  became  associated  with 
the  Federal  Signal  Railway  Company  as 
chief  engineer,  and  later  became  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  company. 
He  is  recognized  as  a  standard  authority  in 
his  special  line,  and  is  frequently  called  as 
consuhing  railway  engineer.  He  is  also  a 
director  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pa- 
cific railroad.  He  finds  his  chief  recreation 
in  farming  and  the  raising  of  thoroughbred 
cattle. 

An  ardent  advocate  of  inland  and  deep- 
waterways  for  the  Atlantic  coa.st,  Mr.  Ten 
Eyck  has  greatly  aided  the  movement,  and 
is  an  active  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Waterways  Association,  the  Atlantic  Deep 
"Waterways  Association,  and  director  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  In 
1919  he  was  appointed,  by  Governor  Smith, 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Highways 
and  Transportation  Committee.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Railway  Engineer- 
ing Association,  vice  president  of  the  Hol- 
land Society  of  New  York ;  trustee  of  Al- 
bany Institute  and  Historical  and  Art  So- 
ciety; member  and  vice  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Automobile  Association ; 
former  trustee  of  the  University  Club;  pres- 
ident of  the  Fort  Orange  Club  ;  former  pres- 
ident of  the  Albany  Club ;  former  president 
of  the  Albany  Automobile  Club ;  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Albany  Yacht,  Albany  Country, 


Woolferts  Roost,  and  Transportation  clubs, 
the  last  named  of  New  York  City.  Other 
societies  are :  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Alum- 
ni Association ;  ex-president  of  Albany 
Academy  Alumni  Association ;  trustee  of 
Albany  Academy;  present  regent  of  Philip 
Livingston  Chapter,  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  trustee  of  the  New  York  State  Socie- 
ty of  Sons  of  the  Revolution;  member  of 
Delta  Phi  fraternity;  vice  president  and 
trustee  of  the  Homceopathic  Hospital ;  mem- 
ber of  Albany  Lodge  of  Elks ;  Masters 
Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons;  trus- 
tee of  Madison  Avenue  Reformed  Church, 
of  Albany,  and  in  younger  years  was  an  en- 
listed member  of  the  Third  Signal  Corps, 
Third  Brigade,  New  York  National  Guard. 
He  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Albany 
County  Farm  Bureau ;  vice-president  of  the 
Albany  County  Agricultural  Society;  dele- 
gate to  the  American  Federation  of  Farm 
Bureaus  which  met  at  Chicago,  March  3. 
1920,  to  organize  the  farm  bureaus  into  a 
national  body,  covering  the  entire  United 
States;  director  and  chairman  of  executive 
committee  of  Hudson  Valley  Federated 
Chamber  of  Commerce ;  vice-president  of 
Albany  Chamber  of  Commerce;  trustee  of 
the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva,  New  York. 

A  Democrat  in  politics,  Mr.  Ten  Eyck 
from  earliest  manhood  has  taken  a  lively 
interest  in  public  affairs.  During  the  legis- 
lative campaign  of  1895,  his  brother,  Jacob 
Lansing  Ten  Eyck,  was  the  standard  bearer 
for  assemblymen  and  the  only  Democrat 
elected  on  the  entire  Albany  county  ticket. 
Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck  was  then  just  over  legal 
age,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign 
as  he  did  in  many  succeeding  ones,  growing 
in  political  strength  and  experience.  In 
1912  he  was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for 
representative  from  the  Twenty-eighth  New 
York  Congressional  District,  was  elected 
and  served  in  the  Sixty-third  Congress, 
March  4,   1913 — March  4,   1915,  his  com- 
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mittee  assignments — roads,  libraries  and 
accounts.  In  1912  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  National  Democratic  Convention  held 
in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  which  gave  Wood- 
row  Wilson  to  the  nation  as  its  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  and  was  a  delegate  to 
the  National  Democratic  Convention  which 
was  held  in  San  Francisco,  June,  1920, 
which  nominated  a  candidate  to  succeed 
him.  In  the  fall  election  of  1920,  Mr.  Ten 
Eyck  was  elected  congressman  from  the 
Twenty-eighth  Congressional  (Albany) 
District  by  a  majority  of  over  8,000  votes, 
the  only  Democratic  candidate  elected  to 
succeed  a  Republican  in  the  United  States. 
He  is  one  of  the  strong  men  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  his  influence,  time  and  means 
always  being  available  for  all  legitimate 
party  service.  His  voice  is  a  potent  one  in 
party  councils,  and  his  best  efforts  may  al- 
ways be  relied  upon,  as  he  firmly  believes  in 
Democratic  principles. 

During  the  World  War  period,  1917-1918, 
Mr.  Ten  Eyck  gave  himself  freely  for  any 
service  to  which  he  was  called.  He  was 
designated  an  e.xpert  under  the  National 
Council  of  Defence ;  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Albany  County  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Red  Cross  during  the 
war;  member  of  the  executive  committee  in 
the  first  Red  Cross  campaign  for  funds ; 
chairman  of  the  second  Red  Cross  cam- 
paign for  members,  which  enrolled  36,000 
in  the  Albany  district ;  chairman  of  the  Bus- 
iness Men's  Committee  of  One  Hundred  in 
the  First  Liberty  Loan  Campaign ;  member 
of  the  executive  committee  which  was  or- 
ganized to  promote  enlistment  in  the  United 
States  Navy  at  the  beginning  of  the  war ; 
chairman  of  committee  of  extension  and  co- 
operation, Second  Red  Cross  Campaign  for 
funds,  and  for  the  war  chest  drive  for 
funds;  member  of  the  executive  committee, 
Third  Red  Cross  campaign  for  members. 
In  addition  to  this  service  he  was  a  member 


of  local  draft  board  No.  4,  Albany  county. 
Twenty-eighth  Congressional  District,  orig- 
inal chairman  of  the  highway  transport  com- 
mittee of  New  York  State  and  Connecticut 
under  counsel  of  national  defense. 

Mr.  Ten  Eyck  married,  in  Albany,  April 
15,  1903,  Bertha  Floretta  Dederick,  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  Kells  and  Marietta  (Michael) 
Dederick,  granddaughter  of  Philip  W.  and 
Anna  Maria  (Kells)  Dederick,  and  maternal 
granddaughter  of  John  Lewis  and  Elizabeth 
(Miller)  Michael.  Peter  Kells  Dederick, 
of  Albany,  was  an  inventor  and  manufac- 
turer of  agricultural  implements,  and  at  one 
time  it  was  said  that  but  two  inventors  in 
the  United  States  had  a  greater  number  of 
patents  issued  to  them  than  he.  Peter  G. 
and  Bertha  F.  (Dederick)  Ten  Eyck  are 
the  parents  of  one  son,  Peter  Gansevoort 
(2),  born  April  4,   1905. 


SCOVILL,  E.  Washburn, 
Man  of  Affairs. 

Mr.  Scovill's  identification  with  New 
York  State  is  complete  and  thorough,  for 
he  is  a  native  of  New  York,  and  throughout 
his  active  life  has  been  associated  with  her 
business,  military,  and  public  affairs,  prin- 
cipally as  a  resident  of  Hudson.  He  is  a 
descendant  of  a  family  dating  to  an  early 
period  in  Colonial  New  England,  and  of  an- 
cient and  honorable  record  as  well  in  Eng- 
land, where  in  the  form  Escoville  the  name 
appeared  as  early  as  1194.  Since  that  time 
many  spellings  of  the  name  have  been 
adopted  by  various  members  and  branches 
of  the  family,  and  in  the  branch  herein  out- 
lined there  is  some  diversity  of  choice,  so 
that  the  preference  of  the  different  mem- 
bers, as  expressed  in  their  signature  on  pub- 
lic and  private  documents,  will  be  observed 
in  this  record.  The  coat-of-arms  of  the 
Scovill  family  is  as  follows : 
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Arms — Or,  a  fesse,  gules,  between  three  mascles, 
azure. 

(I)  The  American  ancestor  of  the  line 
was  John  Scovell,  born  probably  in  Shap- 
wich,  County  Dorset,  England,  about  1635, 
who  died  in  Haddam,  Connecticut,  about 
1697.  He  was  a  resident  first  of  Farming- 
ton,  then  of  Mattatuck  (Waterbury),  Con- 
necticut, January  15,  1677-78,  and  in  1686 
moved  to  Haddam.  He  married,  March  29, 
1666,  Sarah  Barnes,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Mary  Barnes. 

(II)  John  (2)  Scovill,  son  of  John  (i) 
and  Sarah  (Barnes)  Scovell,  was  born  in 
Farmington.  Connecticut,  about  1669,  and 
died  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  January 
26,  1726-27.  He  was  a  man  of  influence  in 
his  community,  for  many  years  selectman  of 
his  town,  also  filling  the  office  of  constable, 
and  in  May,  1714,  was  chosen  deputy  to  the 
General  Assembly.  John  Scovill  was  a 
sergeant  in  the  local  military  company,  a 
position  of  honor  and  responsibility.  He 
married,  February  6,  1693-94,  Hannah 
Richards,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  six 
children. 

(III)  William  Scovil,  son  of  Sergeant 
John  (2)  and  Hannah  (Richards)  Scovill, 
was  bom  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  Sep- 
tember 7,  1703,  and  died  in  Westbury,  a 
part  of  Waterbury  now  known  as  Water- 
town,  March  5,  1755.  He  was  commissioned 
lieutenant  of  the  Westbury  militia  company 
in  May,  1746.  He  married  (first)  Hannah 
Richards,  (second)  Elizabeth  Brown,  and 
there  were  four  children  of  his  first  mar- 
riage, two  of  his  second. 

(IV)  Rev.  James  Scovil,  son  of  Lieutenant 
William  Scovil,  was  born  in  Waterbury, 
Connecticut,  January  27,  1732-33,  and  died 
in  Kingston,  New  Brunswick,  December  19, 
1808.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College 
in  the  class  of  1757,  and  was  ordained  a 
minister  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  London,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  returning  to  America  as  a  recog- 


nized missionary  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Venerable  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel.  He  preached  in  Waterbury  and 
ministered  to  his  parishioners  of  the  sur- 
rounding territory  until  the  Revolutionary 
War,  when  his  loyalty  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, as  well  as  his  love  and  loyalty  to  his 
flock,  brought  him  into  difficult  situations. 
He  conducted  himself  with  honor  and  dis- 
cretion throughout  this  trying  period,  and 
in  1788,  still  under  the  authority  of  the  So- 
city,  he  went  to  Kingston,  New  Brunswick, 
where  he  became  pastor  of  Trinity  Church. 
He  had  gone  to  New  Brunswick  prior  to 
that  time,  but  had  made  several  journeys 
to  Connecticut,  being  loath  to  leave  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  he  had  labored  so  faith- 
fully. Upon  his  death  he  was  succeeded  in 
his  ministry  by  his  son.  Rev.  Elias  Scovil. 
Rev.  James  Scovil  married,  November  7, 
1762,  Amy  Nichols,  and  they  were  the  par- 
ents of  ten  children. 

(V)  James  (2)  Scovil,  son  of  Rev.  James 
(i)  and  Amy  (Nichols)  Scovil,  was  born  in 
Waterbury,  Connecticut,  March  19,  1764, 
and  died  there,  November  26,  1825.  He  was 
the  only  child  of  the  family  to  remain  in 
Waterbury  when  his  father  went  to  New 
Brunswick,  and  he  became  a  prominent  cit- 
izen and  large  landholder,  acting  as  trial 
justice  and  always  being  called  Esquire  Sco- 
vil. During  the  War  of  1812  he  established, 
with  others,  a  woolen  factory  on  East  Main 
street,  and  later  was  a  general  merchant. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  warden  of  St. 
John's  Church,  Waterbury.  He  married 
Alathea  Lamson,  who  bore  him  ten  chil- 
dren. 

(VI)  William  Henry  Scovill,  son  of 
James  (2)  and  Alathea  (Lamson)  Scovil, 
was  born  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  July 
27,  1796,  and  died  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  March  27,  1854.  He  was  long  as- 
sociated in  business  with  his  brother  under 
the  title  of  J.  M.  L.  &  W.  H.  Scovill.  Dr. 
Henry  Bronson,  in  his  "History  of  Water- 
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bury"  says :  "He  was  emphatically  a  pub- 
lic benefactor  and  his  loss  was  a  public 
calamity."  For  many  years  Mr.  Scovill  was 
warden  of  St.  John's  Church.  He  and  his 
brother  endowed  the  Scovill  Professorship 
in  Washington  (now  Trinity)  College,  Hart- 
ford, and  he  was  a  moving  spirit  in  many 
other  good  works.  He  was  a  most  excep- 
tional man  in  many  respects, combining  qual- 
ities that  enabled  him  to  realize  a  maximum 
of  service  to  his  generation.  He  married 
(first)  Eunice  Ruth  Davies,  (second)  Re- 
becca Hopkins  Smith. 

(VII)  Dr.  William  Henry  (2)  Scovill, 
son  of  William  Henry  (i)  Scovill,  was  born 
in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  January  7,  1842, 
and  died  in  Hudson,  New  York,  December 
9,  1914.  He  was  educated  in  private  schools 
and  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  as  a  young 
man  served  in  the  Union  army  during  the 
Civil  War.  Subsequently  he  became  a  student 
of  medicine  in  New  Haven.  Connecticut,  and 
was  then  for  a  time  resident  in  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  Tarrytown,  in  1871  moving 
to  Hudson,  New  York,  where  until  his  death 
he  led,  to  use  his  own  words,  "a  quiet,  un- 
eventful life."  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  order,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, and  senior  warden  of  Christ  Church, 
of  Hudson.  He  was  a  man  of  broad  edu- 
cation, a  close  reader,  keen  student,  and 
logical  thinker.  One  of  his  outstanding 
characteristics  was  his  love  of  young  peo- 
ple, and  in  his  sympathy  with  them  and  his 
interest  in  everything  that  concerned  them 
he  renewed  his  youth.  He  married,  January 
13,  1863,  Elizabeth  Whiting,  daughter  of 
John  Lucas  and  Cornelia  (Barnard)  Whit- 
ing, of  Kinderhook,  and  granddaughter  of 
Judge  Robert  A.  Barnard,  of  Hudson,  New 
York. 

(VIII)  E.  Washburn  Scovill,  son  of  Wil- 
liam Henry  (2)  and  Elizabeth  (Whiting) 
Scovill,  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
December  2,  1870.  Hudson,  New  York,  be- 
came the  family  home  in  his  childhood,  and 


there  his  interests  have  since  centered.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  of  that  place,  St. 
Luke's  Preparatory  School  in  Philadelphia, 
Cortland  Place  Institute  in  Cornwall,  New 
York,  and  a  private  school  in  Cold  Spring, 
New  York.  Upon  the  completion  of  his 
studies  in  1888,  he  entered  the  office  of  the 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  New 
York,  but  after  a  few  years  returned  to 
Hudson,  his  present  home.  His  business 
interests  are  extensive,  and  his  official  po- 
sitions include  directorship  in  the  Hudson 
River  Trust  Company,  the  Hudson  Im- 
provement Company,  and  the  Hudson  Thea- 
tre Company,  of  which  last  two  organiza- 
tions he  is  also  treasurer.  He  is  treasurer 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Hudson  City 
Hospital,  and  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Hudson  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Political  and  public  affairs  have  always 
been  interesting  to  Mr.  Scovill,  and  as  a 
young  man  he  became  a  worker  in  the  Re- 
publican ranks.  In  1902  he  was  elected  to 
represent  his  district  in  the  New  York  As- 
sembly, and  was  successively  re-elected  in 
1903-04-05,  in  1906  being  elected  treasurer 
of  Columbia  county.  He  was  re-elected  to 
this  important  office  in  1909,  and  in  1912, 
upon  the  expiration  of  his  second  term,  re- 
tired to  private  life,  devoting  himself  to  the 
care  of  his  personal  interests.  As  a  young- 
er man  Mr.  Scovill  was  connected  with  the 
National  Guard  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  in  1898,  when  New  York  State  troops 
were  called  for  duty  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  he  was  rejected  for  field  duty  be- 
cause of  defective  eyesight,  being  honorably 
discharged  with  the  rank  of  corporal. 

His  fraternal  affiliations  are  with  the  Ma- 
sonic order,  in  which  he  holds  the  thirty- 
second  degree,  and  is  past  commander  of 
Lafayette  Commandery,  No.  7,  Knights 
Templar,  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Elks,  of  which  he  is  past  ex- 
alted ruler,  his  membership  in  the  different 
bodies  all  in  Hudson.     He  is  a  member  of 
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the  Episcopal  church,  in  which  denomina- 
tion so  many  generations  of  his  family  have 
held  worthy  place.  Mr.  Scovill  takes  place 
among  the  citizens  of  Hudson  who  are  the 
friends  of  all  progress  and  improvement,  de- 
pendable factors  in  the  support  of  all  such 
movements.  He  has  given  of  his  time  and 
talents  to  the  public  service,  and  in  that  field, 
as  in  his  private  business  affairs,  his  record 
is  one  of  merit  and  honor. 

Mr.  Scovill  married,  January  i8,  1915, 
Mary  Keating  Brennan,  daughter  of  Thom- 
as Brennan,  a  prominent  contractor  of  Hud- 
son. Their  children  are :  Elizabeth  Whit- 
ing, born  October  31.  1915,  and  Robert  B., 
born  March  28,  1920. 


PATERSON,  John  and  John  S., 

Distinguished    Insurance    Actuaries. 

John  Paterson  and  his  son,  John  Sherman 
Paterson,  made  glorious  the  name  of  Pater- 
son in  State  House  annals,  both  of  them 
giving  the  best  of  their  unusual  abilities  to 
the  public  service.  Both  were  too  modest 
to  court  recognition  or  desire  public  atten- 
tion, but  enjoyed  the  high  respect  and  es- 
teem of  many  friends  and  associates.  Now 
that  their  records  are  complete,  the  strength 
of  character  and  the  high  quality  of  their 
attainments  deserve  extended  notice.  Their 
notable  achievement,  while  perhaps  not 
great  to  the  casual  reader,  were  most  im- 
portant and  valuable,  dealing  particularly 
with  the  mathematical  science  of  life  insur- 
ance, that  great  modern  business  enterprise 
which  depends  for  its  life  upon  the  correct- 
ness of  its  actuarial  tables.  Paterson  is  a 
name  known  in  Albany  as  early  as  1669, 
"Annals  of  Albany"  noting  a  transfer  of 
property  to  William  Paterson,  July  21,  of 
that  year,  and  that  William  Paterson  was  a 
Scotchman,  whose  property  was  confiscated 
and  sold  in  1689,  when  the  Dutch  recovered 
control  for  a  time. 

John   Paterson,  the   first  actuary  of   the 


State  insurance  department,  was  a  son  of 
William  and  Elizabeth  (Cline)  Paterson, 
who  came  from  the  British  Isles,  a  Scotch- 
Irish  couple,  who  settled  in  Sussex  county, 
New  Jersey,  where  William  Paterson  was 
a  tanner  and  currier  until  about  1803,  when 
he  joined  in  the  tide  of  emigration  flowing 
West  and  Northward  that  finally  landed  the 
family  at  now  Hamilton,  Canada,  where 
soon  afterward  the  father  died. 

John  Paterson  was  born  near  Morris- 
town,  Sussex  county.  New  Jersey,  January 
II,  1 801,  and  died  in  Albany,  New  York, 
June  2,  1883.  He  was  taken  to  Hamilton, 
Canada,  by  his  parents  in  1805,  and  after 
his  widowed  mother  married  Jacob  Filman, 
a  second  husband,  he  went  to  live  with  the 
home  doctor;  it  is  believed  the  doctor's  li- 
brary, which  contained  a  large,  well  selected 
stock  of  books,  gave  young  Paterson's  mind 
a  decided  preference  for  literary  pursuits, 
and  though  he  became  well  read  in  medi- 
cine, he  was  averse  to  its  practice.  Finally 
he  reached  BuiTalo,  and  the  printing  office 
of  the  Buffalo  "Gazette."  There  he  mas- 
tered "the  art  and  mystery  of  printing,"  be- 
came an  expert,  and  in  his  spare  time  read 
and  studied  those  books  bearing  on  the  sub- 
jects he  had  come  to  love  best,  mathematics, 
physics,  astronomy  and  metaphysics.  The 
old  time  printer  was  a  wanderer,  and  after 
leaving  his  trade,  John  Paterson  came  east- 
ward, finally  reaching  Albany,  where  his 
wandering  ceased.  He  was  first  employed 
on  the  old  "Register,"  then  on  the  "Daily 
Advertiser,"  and  then  with  the  great  Van 
Benthuysen  printing  house,  book  publishers, 
and  for  many  years  publishers  for  the  State 
of  New  York. 

It  was  in  1822  that  John  Paterson  came  to 
Albany,  and  made  his  first  home  at  No.  48 
Lydius  street,  now  Madison  avenue.  There 
he  married,  in  1828,  Orilla  Smith  Bosworth 
and  began  housekeeping  at  No.  62  Madison 
avenue.  He  was  an  expert  printer  and  al- 
ways   found    his    services    in    demand,    his 
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greatest  interest  then,  being  the  abiHty 
to  absorb  the  learning  which  was  contained 
in  the  many  volumes  which  daily  surround- 
ed him.  In  his  efforts  at  self-education,  he 
so  developed  that  in  1833  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Albany  Institute,  whose  meetings 
were  held  in  the  library  of  Albany  Acad- 
emy. There  he  met  men  of  deep  learning, 
heard  expositions  from  every  branch  of 
science,  and  reports  of  original  research  and 
experiment  from  such  as  Romeyn  Beck,  Jo- 
seph Henry,  Lewis  C.  Beck,  Simeon  De- 
Witt,  James  Hall,  and  others,  who  eventual- 
I3'  came  into  national  prominence.  John  Pat- 
erson  from  time  to  time  made  contributions 
to  the  institute  discussions  in  papers  relat- 
ing to  his  special  lines  of  mathematics  and 
physics,  and  served  some  years  as  secretary 
of  the  section  of  physical  science  and  arts. 

Touched  by  the  scientific  spirit  and  influ- 
ences of  his  surroundings,  he  followed  all 
lines  of  inquiry  eagerly,  and  finding  that  the 
best  books  on  his  favorite  subjects  were  in 
German  and  French,  he  began  the  study 
of  those  languages  and  was  thus  led  to 
study  Latin,  Greek,  and  eventually,  Hebrew 
and  Arabic.  His  mental  grasp  and  power 
of  concentration  enabled  him  to  quickly  ac- 
quire a  facility  in  the  use  of  these  languages, 
and  he  was  soon  following  his  favorite  au- 
thors in  the  original.  His  occasional  papers 
and  discussions  were  received  with  close  at- 
tention, and  brought  him  the  friendship  of 
President  Nott  and  Professors  Potter  and 
Jackson,  of  Union  College,  an  institution 
which  in  1835  conferred  upon  John  Pater- 
son  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  While 
pursuing  physics,  astronomy,  philology  and 
philosophy  with  special  interest,  Mr.  Pat- 
erson's  strong  penchant  was  for  pure  mathe- 
matics, and  his  bent  in  this  direction  amount- 
ed to  genius.  His  grasp  and  originality 
foimd  expression  in  a  volume  entitled,  "The 
Calculus  of  Operations,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1855.  For  many  years  he  accum- 
ulated notes  for  an  expansion  of  his  ideas. 


but  ill  health  prevented  the  consummation 
of  his  plan.  The  book  brought  him  into 
correspondence  with  several  foreign  schol- 
ars, in  particular,  the  celebrated  English 
mathematician,  Augustus  de  Morgan.  His 
work  brought  Mr.  Paterson  the  offer  of  a 
position  in  Smithsonian  Institute,  but  that 
offer,  like  others,  was  declined  through  mod- 
esty and  the  belief  that  he  was  not  qualified. 
His  peculiar  training  came  into  its  own  in 
1842,  when  the  State  began  the  issue  of  its 
magnificent  quarto  volumes  on  the  "Natural 
History  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  replete 
with  scientific  research.  The  Van  Benthuy- 
sen  house  were  the  printers,  and  nearly  thir- 
ty volumes  of  that  great  work  passed  under 
the  expert  eyes  of  John  Paterson,  and  the 
authors  acknowledged  his  invaluable  ser- 
vice in  securing  accuracy  in  matters  of  fact 
as  well  as  in  typography.  In  1851,  the  State 
established  a  department  of  weights  and 
measures,  a  department  of  which  Mr.  Pater- 
son was  made  superintendent,  an  office 
which  he  held  until  his  passing.  In  i860 
the  State  insurance  department  was  estab- 
lished, and  for  ten  years  Mr.  Paterson  was 
engaged  in  working  out  plans  and  tables 
calling  for  the  application  of  higher  mathe- 
matics to  the  problems  of  life  insurance, 
and  this  gave  him  his  title  "first  actuary  of 
the  insurance  department  of  the  Stale  of 
New  York." 

The  problems  were  many,  as  scientific 
methods  for  computing  reserves,  dividends 
and  policy  valuation  must  be  found,  and  to 
John  Paterson  the  greater  part  of  this  labor 
came.  The  most  difficult  of  these,  perhaps, 
was  policy  valuation,  as  a  practical  notation 
must  be  evolved  and  generally  adopted,  a 
table  of  mortality  constructed,  and  rates  of 
interest  agreed  upon  suited  to  American 
needs.  The  experience  of  Europe  was  made 
use  of,  and  the  actuaries  of  the  various 
companies  and  states  labored  together  in 
harmony,  but  the  New  York  department 
was  looked  to  for  leadership.     In  the  end 
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a  large  number  of  tables  for  policy  valua- 
tion had  to  be  worked  out,  and  a  volume  of 
such  tables,  the  first  computed  for  general 
use  in  the  United  States,  was  Mr.  Paterson's 
particular  work.  It  met  instantaneous  ap- 
proval, and  is  an  acknowledged  aid  to  act- 
uaries throughout  the  country.  In  1874  he 
retired  from  the  insurance  department,  but 
continued  superintendent  of  the  weights  and 
measures  until  his  passing,  June  2,  1883. 
Warm  tributes  of  praise  for  the  purity  of 
his  character  and  appreciation  of  his  scholar- 
ly attainment  appeared  in  the  press  from 
scientists  and  friends,  the  following  being 
from  Dr.  David  Murray,  formerly  head- 
master of  Albany,  Rutgers  College  profes- 
sor, educational  adviser  to  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment, and  then  secretary  to  the  State 
Board  of  Regents : 

Even  here,  where  he  has  spent  his  life,  compara- 
tively few  knew  this  modest  and  retiring  man, 
whose  learning  and  writings  have  added  a  distinc- 
tion to  his  city.  His  mathematical  studies,  which 
occupied  all  his  leisure  time,  were  in  (he  very 
highest  ranges  of  the  subject.  He  delighted  in 
that  fascinating  but  difficult  department  of  math- 
ematics which  deals  with  the  philosophical  inter- 
pretation of  mathematical  formulae.  He  was  by 
training  and  temperament  a  metaphysician,  and  all 
his  inquiries  took  that  direction.  His  papers, 
read  before  the  Albany  Institute,  when  he  was 
in  the  prime  of  his  powers,  traversed  the  very 
highest  themes  which  mathematics  touches.  And 
yet,  with  all  his  profound  learning,  he  was  as 
simple  and  confiding  as  a  child.  He  shrank  frotn 
publicity  and  notice,  and  never  seemed  to  be 
aware  that  his  attainments  were  either  remarkable 
or  meritorious. 

On  August  I,  1828,  Mr.  Paterson  married 
Orilla  Smith  Bosworth,  daughter  of  Sher- 
man and  Lucy  (Merchant)  Bosworth,  both 
born  in  Lenox,  Massachusetts.  Their  chil- 
dren were  :  Eloise  Agnesia,  married  Charles 
E.  Russ,  of  Albany;  Mary  Cerelia,  married 
Robert  W.  Harvey,  of  Utica;  Cora  Hypa- 
thia,  married  Franklin  Bell,  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  Lucy  Somerville,  unmarried ;  John 
Sherman,  of  whom  further.     The  mother. 


born  September  28,  1809,  passed  away  on 
July  31,  1883.  She  was  of  Colonial  ances- 
try, a  devoted  and  an  appreciative  compan- 
ion to  her  talented  husband. 

John  Paterson's  literary  acquirements 
were  most  remarkable.  As  a  mathematician 
he  was  one  of  the  most  profoundly  accom- 
plished students  of  his  time.  His  great 
work,  "Calculus  of  Operations,"  shows  not 
only  great  study  and  research,  but  some  of 
the  most  valuable  original  conceptions  ever 
put  into  practicable  shape  in  connection  with 
that  science.  In  the  opinion  of  scientific 
men,  the  work  was  the  mo,st  valuable  con- 
tribution ever  offered  the  world  in  that  line 
of  study.  His  linguistic  attainments  have 
been  alluded  to ;  he  conversed  in  all  the  lead- 
ing living  languages  of  Europe,  and  corres- 
ponded with  learned  bodies  there  in  their 
own  language.  His  knowledge  of  languages 
also  embraced  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  and 
there  was  no  study  too  profound,  no  branch 
of  human  science  too  abstruse,  for  him  to 
investigate  and  master. 

Mr.  Paterson  held  singular  ideas  con- 
cerning the  acquisition  of  property,  yet  by 
his  fnigality  and  industry  he  accumulated 
a  notable  collection  of  books,  which  at  one 
time  formed  one  of  the  best  selected  libraries 
in  the  city.  It  comprised  about  3,000  vol- 
umes, largely  mathematical,  as  he  was  es- 
pecially interested  in  those  branches  of 
mathematics  which  were  employed  upon  the 
doctrine  of  chances  and  the  application  of 
mathematics  to  logic.  Among  these  books 
were  some  very  rare  and  valuable  works  in 
literature  and  science.  This  library  was 
transferred  to  Union  College,  where  it  is 
known  as  the  "Paterson  Collection." 

He  was  a  printer  of  rare  skill  and  versed  in 
all  difficult  branches  of  his  art.  He  was  espe- 
cially designated  to  work  on  the  volumes  of  the 
Natural  History,  and  the  very  commendable  ac- 
curacy of  the  later  volumes  of  that  work  was  due 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  fidelity  of  his  proof 
reading.  His  extensive  acquirements  in  mathe- 
matics  and   science  rendered   his   aid   in   printing 
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books  on  such  subjects  much  sought  after.  As 
a  printer  he  was  a  good  angel  to  the  scientific 
author  whose  abstrusest  technicalities  he  could 
understand  and  interpret. 

John  Sherman  Paterson,  only  son  "f 
John  and  Orilla  Smith  (Bosworth)  Pater- 
son, was  born  in  Albany,  New  York,  June 
13,  1848,  and  was  educated  at  Albany 
Academy.  While  still  a  boy  his  father  be- 
came his  tutor  in  higher  mathematics,  and 
while  there  was  little  idle  time  there  was  an 
abundance  of  good  fellowship  with  all  that 
could  minister  to  high  aims  and  noble  char- 
acter in  that  home  where  goodness  as  well 
as  knowledge  reigned.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen years,  December  26,  1867,  John  S.  Pat- 
erson entered,  and  entered  naturally,  upon  a 
work  for  which  his  talents  and  training 
fitted  him.  On  that  date  he  became  a  clerk 
in  the  actuarial  division  of  the  State  insur- 
ance department,  and  for  sixteen  years  he 
continued  a  subordinate  in  that  department, 
grasping  every  detail  and  becoming  so  profi- 
cient that  on  April  23,  1883,  he  was  ap- 
pointed actuary  by  Superintendent  John  A. 
McCall. 

As  to  the  father  fell  the  burden  of  con- 
structive work  during  the  first  decade  of 
the  department's  life,  so  to  the  son  it  fell 
to  guide  the  actuarial  side  of  State  super- 
vision during  those  years  of  fire  and  life 
insurance  expansion,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  new  casualty  lines  called  for  new  appli- 
cations of  actuarial  science,  and  rivalry  of 
the  companies  introduced  forms  of  policy 
contract  which  added  to  the  burden  of  State 
supervision  and  made  necessary  new  adap- 
tations of  actuarial  principles.  The  phe- 
nomenal development  of  industrial  insur- 
ance, which  involved  the  welfare  of  many 
more  families  than  did  the  old  line  insur- 
ance, required  particularly  wise  handling 
and  made  additional  demands  upon  the  act- 
uarial bureau.  To  all  these  demands,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  the  reconstruction  period 
which  followed  the  insurance  investisiation 


of  1905,  the  bureau  under  Mr.  Paterson  re- 
sponded with  the  greatest  efficiency. 

During  these  years  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies multiplied  their  assets  and  insurance 
in  force  with  amazing  rapidity.  In  1917 
there  were  six  companies,  each  of  which 
collected  a  larger  total  of  premiums  than 
all  the  companies  operating  in  the  State  did 
in  1867 — the  year  when  Mr.  Paterson  en- 
tered the  department.  Nine  companies  had 
more  assets  than  all  had  in  1867,  while  six 
had  a  larger  number  of  policies  in  force 
than  all  combined  in  1867.  Corresponding 
with  this  growth  was  a  similar  increase  in 
the  work  of  supervision,  including  that  of 
the  actuarial  bureau.  The  value  of  Mr. 
Paterson's  service  to  the  State  in  this  con- 
nection is  well  shown  by  the  following  quo- 
tation from  a  memorial  adopted  by  the  Act- 
uarial Society  of  America,  of  which  Mr. 
Paterson  was  a  fellow : 

The  work  required  or  e.xpected  of  insurance 
supervision  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  This 
growth  and  development  Mr.  Paterson  saw  and 
influenced.  He  introduced  the  system  of  group 
valuation  of  life  policies  and  originated  the  con- 
venient system  of  valuation  cards  for  life  poli- 
cies now  in  general  use.  In  the  crisis  follow- 
ing the  legislative  investigation  of  1905  he  bore 
his  part  well.  His  absolute  honesty  in  word, 
thought  and  deed  was  never  questioned.  In 
the  years  following  the  investigation  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  formation  of  the  neces- 
sary rulings  and  legal  interpretations  relating  to 
the  new  statutes.  To  this  work,  of  such  vital 
interest  to  the  institution  of  life  insurance,  he 
brought  the  ripened  judgment  of  many  years  of 
experience. 

The  last  ten  years  of  Mr.  Paterson's  life 
were  given  largely  to  the  application  and 
enforcement  of  the  new  laws  to  life  insur- 
ance that  resulted  from  the  legislative  in- 
quiry of  1905,  a  work  of  such  a  character 
that  a  keen  judgment  and  a  long  memory 
were  required.  The  results  appear  in  ab- 
stracted form  in  a  volume  of  "Rulings  and 
Opinions  on  Life  Insurance,  1916." 

To  such  a  master  of  his  profession,  with 
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none  had  a  more  checkered  career.  He  had, 
as  was  said  of  a  descendant  of  his,  "a  real 
genius  for  opposing  the  majority,"  and  in 
consequence  he  has  been  much  mahgned. 
The  truth  is  he  was  a  reformer  with  all  a 
reformer's  strength  and  weakness.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  refuse  conformity  to  the 
English  Church,  and  "suffered  much  at  the 
hands  of  the  Bishops."  He  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  his  old  age,  hoping  to  find  here  that 
liberty  which  was  denied  him  at  home ;  he 
rebelled  against  the  union  of  Church  and 
State,  which  the  strong  Puritan  Covenant 
enforced,  and  in  consequence  found  him- 
self opposed  by  the  party  in  power,  the 
Massachusetts  authorities ;  he  zealously 
maintained  the  rights  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Settlement  against  Massachusetts, 
which  ended  in  1641  in  the  control  of  the 
weaker  province  by  the  stronger.  Stephen 
Bachiler  staked  his  fortunes  on  the  con- 
tinued independence  of  New  Hampshire 
and  lost.  He  had  settled  Hampton  under 
authority  from  Massachusetts,  yet  his  later 
acts  plainly  showed  that  he  never  supposed 
either  of  Massachusetts  claims  to  Hampton 
well  founded.  After  twenty  years  of  con- 
flict in  New  England,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, preferring  to  pass  his  last  days  among 
the  Puritans  there  rather  than  in  New  Eng- 
land. His  life  measures  the  Puritan  epoch ; 
he  was  among  the  first  clergyman  to  be 
ejected  and  he  died  with  the  English  re- 
public. During  his  life  in  New  England  he 
was  settled  for  a  time  over  the  church  at 
Lynn,  being  then  seventy-one  years  of  age, 
and  four  months  later  his  troubles  with  the 
authorities  began.  He  later  lived  at  Sand- 
wich on  Cape  Cod,  settled  Hampton  in  1638 
with  others,  and  died  in  Hackney,  England, 
in  1660,  aged  ninety-nine  years. 

The  line  of  descent  from  Rev.  Stephen 
Bachiler,  the  Puritan,  to  Walter  Whipple 
Batchelder  of  Albany,  New  York,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  tenth  generation,  is  through 
Nathaniel,  the  eldest  son  of  Rev.  Stephen 


Bachiler  and  his  wife,  Hester  Mercer;  their 
second  son,  Nathaniel  (2)  Batchelder  and 
his  first  wife,  Deborah  Smith ;  their  son 
Deacon  Nathaniel  (3)  Batchelder  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  Foss ;  their  son  Jethro  (i) 
Batchelder  and  his  wife,  Dorothea  Sanborn ; 
their  son  Jethro  (2)   and  his  wife,  Abigail 

;  their  son  Jethro  (3)  Batchelder,  a 

soldier  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and 
his  wife  Deborah  Leavitt ;  their  son  Joseph 
Batchelder,  a  soldier  of  the  War  of  1812, 
and  his  second  wife,  Electa  Barrett;  their 
son  Deacon  Norman  W.  Batchelder  and 
his  wife,  Ellen  M.  Whipple;  their  son  Wal- 
ter Whipple  Batchelder,  of  Albany,  New 
York,  banker. 

Joseph  Batchelder,  was  born  at  Stratford, 
Vermont,  October  20,  1792,  died  at  Hamp- 
ton, New  York,  March  6,  1878.  He  had  a 
good  common  school  education,  and  for 
about  twelve  terms  taught  a  district  school. 
He  was  a  soldier  of  the  War  of  1812,  and 
received  an  award  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  bounty  land  and  drew  a  pension 
from  the  government  in  his  last  years.  He 
moved  from  Stratford  to  New  York  State 
about  1 84 1,  and  operated  a  farm  and  an  inn. 
He  married  (second)  in  Stratford,  Ver- 
mont, February  16,  1820,  Electa  Barrett, 
born  October  16,  1800,  died  February  22, 
1868.  They  were  the  parents  of  thirteen 
children,  Norman  W.  being  their  sixth. 

Norman  W.  Batchelder  was  born  at  Strat- 
ford, Vermont,  October  24,  1831,  died  in 
Fair  Haven,  Vermont,  November,  191 1.  He 
was  educated  in  public  and  private  schools 
and  in  his  youth  taught  school  a  few  terms. 
Later,  with  his  brother,  Don  C.  Batchelder, 
he  went  to  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  marble  manufacturing  busi- 
ness there,  continuing  five  years.  He  then 
went  to  Ipsilanti,  Michigan,  where  he  con- 
tinvied  in  the  marble  business  thirteen  years. 
He  then  came  East  as  agent  for  the  Mutual 
Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New- 
ark,  New  Jersey,  locating  in  Boston.     He 
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was  appointed  in  1876  general  agent  for  the 
company  over  a  large  New  York  territory, 
with  headquarters  at  Albany.  Later  his 
health  failed  and  he  returned  to  his  native 
Vermont. 

He  was  a  Prohibitionist  in  politics  and 
candidate  for  lieutenant-governor  on  the 
Prohibition  ticket ;  a  member  of  the  Bap- 
tist church  in  Janesville,  serving  as  Sunday 
school  superintendent  and  deacon.  After 
his  return  to  Vermont  he  joined  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  Fairhaven.  He  mar- 
ried, at  Fairhaven,  Vermont,  Ellen  M. 
Whipple,  born  there  July  22,  1837,  died  in 
November,  1916.  They  were  the  parents  of 
three  sons,  the  youngest  dying  in  infancy. 
The  eldest  son,  Albert  Edward  Batchelder, 
was  born  in  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  April  2, 
1869,  and  died  in  November,  1909,  at  Al- 
bany, New  York.  He  married  February  24, 
1892,  Eloise  Lansing,  daughter  of  Isaac 
Lansing,  of  an  old  and  prominent  family  of 
Albany.  The  second  son,  Walter  Whipple 
Batchelder,  is  of  further  mention. 

Walter  Whipple  Batchelder  was  born  in 
Ipsilanti,  Michigan,  July  7,  1865,  and  there 
and  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  spent  the  first 
eleven  years  of  his  life.  In  1876  the  family 
moved  to  Albany,  New  York,  which  city 
has  ever  been  his  home.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Albany  Boys'  Academy,  class  of  '84, 
and  of  Rutgers  College,  class  of  '87.  His 
business  career  dates  from  1888,  when  he 
entered  the  employment  of  the  National 
Commercial  Bank  of  Albany  as  secretary  to 
the  president.  The  work  and  environment 
proved  congenial,  and  banking  has  been  his 
life  work.  In  succession,  he  held  the  fol- 
lowing positions  with  the  National  Com- 
mercial Bank  :  assistant  to  the  president ;  as- 
sistant-discount clerk;  receiving  teller; 
ladies'  teller;  paying  teller;  auditor;  assist- 
ant cashier  (December  1905-1912)  ;  cashier 
(1914-1918);  vice-president,  1918  to  date, 
1920.     This   record   of   continuous   service 


covers  a  period  of  thirty-two  years  with  the 
same  institution,  and  there  seems  every 
probability  that  he  will  continue  an  official 
of  the  National  Commercial  Bank  until  the 
word  "retired"  shall  be  written  after  his 
name. 

These  years  have  been  years  of  expansion 
and  development  for  Mr.  Batchelder  as  well 
as  for  the  institution  which  he  represents  as 
vice-president,  and  he  occupies  an  influential 
position  in  the  financial  life  of  his  city.  He 
is  a  trustee  of  the  Home  Savings  Bank  and 
has  served  on  executive  committee ;  trustee 
of  the  City  Safe  Deposit  Company;  vice- 
president  of  the  Morris  Plan  Company  of 
Albany ;  vice-president  of  the  Albany  Clear- 
ing House;  and  an  ex-director  of  the  Al- 
bany Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  has  con- 
fined his  business  activities  largely  to  the 
field  of  finance  and  has  few  other  interests 
than  those  named. 

Mr.  Batchelder  is  well  known  in  club  and 
fraternity.  For  a  number  of  years  he  has 
been  treasurer  of  Ally  Hospital  for  Incur- 
ables. For  six  years  he  served  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Fort  Orange 
Club ;  also  served  as  vice-president  and  a 
governor  of  the  Albany  Country  Club;  for 
eleven  years  a  governor  of  the  University 
Club ;  member  of  Chi  Phi  College  fraterni- 
ty, and  the  Albany  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  For  eleven  years  he  was  treas- 
urer of  the  Masters  Lodge,  No.  5,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons  of  Albany,  and  is  affiliated 
with  all  Masonic  bodies  of  the  city,  is  a 
Shriner  and  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason. 
He  is  a  vestryman  of  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church. 


IDE,  Alba  Marshall, 

Mannfactnrer,  Man  of  Affairs. 

Two  generations,  George  Peck  Ide  and 
his  son.  Alba  Marshall  Ide,  have  been  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  great  Troy  in- 
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dustry,  collar  manufacturing,  George  Peck 
Ide  founding  the  house,  George  P.  Ide  & 
Company,  one  of  the  leading  firms  in  the 
business,  now  the  corporation  George  P.  Ide 
&  Company,  of  which  Alba  M.  Ide  is  vice- 
president  and  director.  For  fifty-five  years 
the  house  of  George  P.  Ide  &  Company  has 
been  known  in  the  collar  business,  its  life 
beginning  in  1865,  and  there  are  few  parts 
of  the  world  where  the  products  of  the 
house  have  not  gone.  The  firm  gave  way 
to  the  corporation,  January  i,  1920,  but  the 
Ide  interest  has  always  been  supreme. 

George  Peck  Ide  was  one  of  Troy's  most 
remarkable  business  men,  and  became  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  city's  manufacturing 
life,  and  particularly  so  in  the  development 
of  the  great  industry  for  which  Troy  is 
famous.  He  bore  heavy  responsibilities  in 
a  way  to  excite  the  admiration  of  his  fel- 
lowmen,  achieved  great  success  for  himself 
and  for  those  associated  with  him,  yet  was 
most  modest  and  unassuming.  He  was  of 
early  New  England  family,  Ide  being  a 
form  of  Hyde,  a  name  brought  to  New 
England  by  Nicholas  (2)  Ide,  whose  wid- 
owed mother  married  Thomas  Bliss,  and 
with  her  husband  and  son,  Nicholas  (2) 
Ide,  came  to  New  England  in  1636.  This 
Nicholas  (2)  Ide  was  the  ancestor  of  Alba 
Marshall  Ide,  of  Troy,  who  is  of  the  ninth 
American  generation. 

The  line  of  descent  is  thus  traced :  Ni- 
cholas (2)  Ide,  the  founder,  and  his  wife, 
Martha  Ide;  their  son,  Nicholas  (3)  Ide,  a 
soldier  of  King  Philip's  War,  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  (Hewins)  Ide;  their  son,  Benja- 
min Ide,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  (Stack) 
Ide;  their  son,  Nicholas  (4)  Ide,  and  his 
wife;  their  son,  Benjamin  (2)  Ide,  and  his 
wife;  their  son,  Thomas  Ide,  and  his  wife; 
their  son,  William  Ide,  of  Saratoga  county. 
New  York,  and  his  wife,  Sally  (Carpenter) 
Ide;  their  son,  George  Peck  Ide,  and  his 
wife,  Sarah  R.  (Marshall)  Ide;  their  son. 
Alba  Marshall  Ide,  and  his  wife,  Gertrude 


(Knight)  Ide  ;  their  children  being  the  tenth 
generation  in  this  country. 

George  Peck  Ide,  of  the  eighth  generation, 
was  born  at  Corinth,  Saratoga  county,  New 
York,  February  28,  1836,  and  died  at  Troy, 
New  York,  March  3.  1907.  A  farmer  until 
reaching  legal  age,  he  then  quickly  absorbed 
the  details  of  collar  manufacture,  and  in 
1865,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years,  he  be- 
gan business  for  himself  with  a  partner,  S. 
V.  R.  Ford.  Samuel  N.  Ide  was  admitted 
in  1867,  and  in  1878  the  original  firm  dis- 
solved to  be  reorganized  by  George  P.  Ide, 
James  M.  Ide,  F.  B.  Twining  and  Charles 
E.  Bruce,  as  George  P.  Ide,  Bruce  &  Com- 
pany, a  firm  which  in  1884  became  George 
P.  Ide  &  Company,  and  so  continued  until 
1920,  when  the  firm  was  incorporated  under 
the  same  name. 

For  twenty-five  years,  George  P.  Ide  was 
president  of  the  Manufacturers'  Bank  of 
Troy ;  was  vice-president  of  the  Security 
Trust  Company ;  and  director  of  the  Secur- 
ity Safe  Deposit  Company,  of  Troy,  and  of 
the  Adirondack  Trust  Company,  of  Sara- 
toga, New  York.  He  was  president  of  the 
Troy  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company; 
the  American  District  Telegraph  Company ; 
and  of  the  Magnetic  Ore  Separator  Com- 
pany. He  was  a  director  of  the  United 
Traction  Company,  Hudson  River  Tele- 
phone Company,  Troy  Gas  Company,  Troy 
and  West  Troy  Bridge  Company,  was  a 
trustee  of  Samaritan  Hospital,  and  closely 
identified  with  Troy's  progress  in  other 
lines.  Yet  he  was  not  a  slave  to  business, 
but  fond  of  recreation  and  gave  himself 
time  for  relaxation.  He  mingled  play  and 
work  in  proper  proportions,  and  retained 
his  mental  and  physical  vigor  until  the  end 
of  life.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Park  Club,  owned  many  trotting  horses 
and  was  very  fond  of  driving  them.  In  poli- 
tics he  was  a  Republican,  but  never  accepted 
an  office. 

Mr.  Ide  married  (first),  in  1863,  Sarah  R. 
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Marshall,  daughter  of  Alba  Marshall,  who 
died  leaving  an  only  son.  Alba  Marshall,  of 
whom  further.  He  married  (second)  Mary 
Ella  Savage. 

Alba  Marshall  Ide  was  born  in  Troy, 
New  York,  October  2,  1866.  After  public 
school  study,  courses  at  Troy  Academy  and 
Mt.  Anthony  Seminary,  Bennington,  Ver- 
mont, he  began  business  life  with  George  P. 
Ide  &  Company,  absorbing  all  details  of  that 
vast  business,  and  on  December  i,  1889,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  became  a 
partner.  On  January  i,  1920,  the  business, 
organized  in  1865  by  George  P.  Ide,  was  in- 
corporated. Alba  Marshall  Ide  being  then 
chosen  vice-president.  His  entire  business 
life  has  been  spent  with  George  P.  Ide  & 
Company,  and  he  is  one  of  the  strong  men 
of  the  collar  manufacturing  business  and  of 
Troy's  commercial  life.  He  is  vice-president 
and  director  of  the  Manufacturers'  National 
Bank,  of  Troy,  a  director  of  the  Security 
Trust  Company,  trustee  of  Troy  Gas  Com- 
pany, director  of  Boston  &  Maine  railroad, 
w-ith  other  interests  of  perhaps  lesser  im- 
portance. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Ide  is  a  Republican,  and 
president  of  the  Rensselaer  County  Repub- 
lican Club.  He  has  been  delegate  or  alter- 
nate to  the  last  five  national  Republican  con- 
ventions, and  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party  in  his  county,  very  active  in  its  af- 
fairs, but  has  always  refused  political  of- 
fice for  himself.  In  1909,  he  was  a  presi- 
dential elector  and  secretary  of  the  Electoral 
College.  He  attends  St.  John's  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Ide  married.  September  27,  1893, 
Gertrude  Knight,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Gertrude  (Van  Hoovenberg)  Knight,  of 
Troy,  and  a  granddaughter  of  Richard 
Knight,  born  in  Renham,  England,  died  in 
Troy,  New  York,  son  of  William  Knight, 
of  England.  He  married  Sarah  Carman, 
born  in  London,  England,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Carman,  of  that  city.     Joseph  Knight  is  a 


publisher  of  Central  Massachusetts.  Alba 
M.  and  Gertrude  (Knight)  Ide  are  the  par- 
ents of  four  children :  Eleanor,  educated  in 
Emma  Willard  School,  Troy,  and  Westover 
School  for  Girls,  Middlebury,  Connecticut; 
Sarah  Marshall,  educated  in  the  same  school 
as  her  sister,  married  L.  Tyler  Smyser,  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  has  a  daughter, 
Frances ;  Gertrude  Knight  and  Mary  Ella, 
both  educated  in  Emma  Willard  and  West- 
over  schools. 


HOLLISTER,  William  Henry,  Jr., 

Hianryer,  Journalist. 

Lieutenant  John  Hollister,  the  founder  of 
this  family  in  New  England,  is  known  to 
have  been  an  Englishman,  and  his  ancestors 
were  long  seated  in  that  country.  The  first 
authentic  record  of  this  John  Hollister  is  in 
1642  or  prior,  and  in  1643  h^  was  admitted 
a  freeman.  He  was  deputy  in  1644,  and 
in  1645  represented  the  town  of  Wethers- 
field,  Connecticut,  and  in  the  General  Court 
many  times  until  1656.  His  name  first  ap- 
pears as  Lieutenant  Hollister  in  March, 
1658,  and  his  will  bears  date  April  3,  1665. 
The  will  in  which  he  describes  himself  as 
"of  Wethersfield  weake  in  body"  was  pro- 
bated June  I,  of  the  same  year.  His  prop- 
erty inventoried  £1,642.  Lieutenant  John 
Hollister  married.  Joanna  Treat,  who  sur- 
vived him  until  April,  1694.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Richard  and  Joanna  Treat,  her 
father  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Wethers- 
field, and  a  man  of  importance,  father  of 
Robert  Treat,  Governor  of  Connecticut. 
John  and  Joanna  (Treat)  Hollister  were  the 
parents  of  eight  children,  descent  in  this 
line  being  traced  through  the  eldest  son, 
John,  of  whom  further. 

John  (2)  Hollister,  son  of  John  (i)  and 
Joanna  (Treat)  Hollister,  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inal proprietors  of  Glastonbury, Connecticut, 
where  he  died  November  24,  171 1.  He  mar- 
ried Sarah  Goodrich,  daughter  of  William 
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and  Sarah  (Marvin)  Goodrich.  She  died 
in  Glastonbury,  in  1700,  the  mother  of  ten 
children,  descent  from  them  being  traced 
through  the  second  son,  Thomas,  of  whom 
further. 

(III)  Thomas  Hollister,  son  of  John  (2) 
and  Sarah  (Goodrich)  Hollister,  was  born 
in  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  and  there  died 
October  12,  1741.  He  is  styled  "weaver" 
in  Glastonbury  town  records,  also  "deacon." 
He  married  Dorothy  Hills,  of  Glastonbury, 
and  they  were  the  parents  of  thirteen  chil- 
dren, this  branch  descending  through  the 
first  born,  Josiah,  of  whom  further. 

(IV)  Josiah  Hollister,  son  of  Thomas 
and  Dorothy  (Hills)  Hollister,  was  born, 
lived  and  died  in  Glastonbury,  Connecticut, 
although  he  owned  land  in  Sharon,  but  there 
is  no  record  of  his  having  lived  there.  He 
died  January  3,  1749,  the  .administrator  of 
his  estate  giving  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
£1,000.  He  married,  January  18,  17 18, 
Martha  Miller,  daughter  of  William  Miller, 
and  they  were  the  parents  of  five  children, 
the  third  a  son,  Samuel,  of  whom  further. 

(V)  Samuel  Hollister,  son  of  Josiah  and 
Martha  (Miller)  Hollister,  was  born  in 
Glastonbury,  Connecticut,  November  7, 
1723,  died  in  Sharon,  Connecticut,  February 
18,  1771.  He  married  (first)  Jemima 
Phelps,  who  died  in  Sharon,  October  27, 
1764.  He  married  (second),  January  i, 
1766,  Mrs.  Mary  Chamberlain,  a  widow. 
She  married  (second)  in  April,  1773,  Jon- 
athan Sprague.  Samuel  Hollister  and  his 
first  wife  were  the  parents  of  eight  chil- 
dren. By  his  second  wife  a  daughter  and 
a  son  were  born,  descent  in  this  branch  be- 
ing through  the  only  son  of  the  second  wife, 
Timothy,  of  whom  further. 

(VI)  Timothy  Hollister,  son  of  Samuel 
and  Mary  ( Chamberlain)  Hollister,  was 
bom  in  Sharon,  Connecticut,  September  26, 
1768,  and  with  him  Connecticut  ceased  to  be 
the  family  home  in  this  branch,  for  he 
moved  to  Coxsackie,  Greene  county,  New 


York,  about  1800,  where  he  engaged  in 
farming,  and  there  died  in  July,  1837.  He 
married,  April  27,  1800,  Althea  Cornwell, 
born  February  9,  1782,  died  May  8,  1874, 
surviving  her  husband  thirty-seven  years. 
They  were  the  parents  of  eleven  children, 
eight  of  whom  married  and  reared  families : 
John,  married  Margaret  Hollenbeck,  three 
children ;  Osman,  married  Rachel  Bush,  six 
children,  all  of  whom  married ;  Julia  Ann, 
married  William  Magilton,  eleven  children ; 
Luther,  married  Jane  Onderdonk,  six  chil- 
dren ;  William  Henry,  of  whom  further. 
Mary,  married  Irving  Wood,  eight  chil- 
dren ;  Samuel,  died  aged  eight  years ;  Sally 
Jane,  married  Moses  Weeks,  six  children; 
Althea,  died  in  infancy;  Elizabeth,  married 
William  Sale,  si.x  children ;  Timothy  James, 
died  aged  twenty  years,  unmarried.  There 
were  fifty  grandchildren  of  Timothy  and 
Althea  (Cornwell)  Hollister. 

(VII)  William  Henry  Hollister,  son  of 
Timothy  and  Althea  (Cornwell)  Hollister, 
was  born  in  Coxsackie,  Greene  county.  New 
York,  August  25,  1809,  and  died  there  Sep- 
tember 6,  1895.  He  was  a  farmer.  He  mar- 
ried, in  September,  1833,  Judith  Ann  Lamp- 
man,  born  September  15,  181 1,  died  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1877.  They  were  the  parents  of 
four  sons  :  i.  John  Isaac,  born  July  2,  1834; 
married,  in  1861,  Annie  Holme,  of  Hanni- 
bal, Missouri.  2.  Timothy  James,  born 
May  26,  1836;  married,  in  1864,  Adelaide 
Backus, of  Coxsackie.  3.  Martin  Luther,  born 
August  2,  1839,  practicing  lawyer  in  New 
York  City  for  thirty-five  years,  and  at  one 
time  fire  marshal  of  New  York  City;  mar- 
ried, in  1871,  Emily  Clute,  of  Coxsackie. 
4.  William  Henry,  of  whom  further. 

(VIII)  William  Henry  Hollister,  Jr., 
youngest  son  of  William  Henry  and  Judith 
Ann  (Lampman)  Hollister,  was  born  in 
Coxsackie,  Greene  county.  New  York,  Oc- 
tober II,  1847.  He  attended  the  district 
schools  and  Coxsackie  Academy,  prepared 
further    at     Phillips     Academy,     Andover, 
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Massachusetts,  and  Hudson  River  Institute, 
Claverack,  New  York,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1866  entered  Williams  College,  whence  he 
was  graduated  with  the  usual  bachelors  de- 
•gree,  class  of  1870.  He  was  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  "Williams  Quarterly,"  the  col- 
lege magazine,  and  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  society.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  pres- 
.ervation  that  during  the  half  century  which 
has  elapsed  since  graduation  he  has  been 
present  at  every  Williams'  Commencement 
save  two,  once  in  1893,  once  in  1909,  both 
absences  caused  by  his  being  in  the  far 
West. 

After  graduation  until  June,  1871,  he 
was  employed  in  the  census  office  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  in  1871,  after  resigning 
his  government  position,  he  began  the  study 
•of  law  at  Troy,  New  York,  in  the  office  of 
General  E.  F.  Bullard.  In  September,  1874, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar,  after 
examination  at  the  general  term  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  in  Binghamton,  New 
York.  Immediately  after  admission,  he  be- 
gan practice  in  Troy,  New  York,  and  has 
there  been  continuously  engaged  in  profes- 
sional work  for  forty-seven  years,  1874- 
1921.  With  one  exception  he  is  now  the 
longest  in  service  of  any  practicing  attor- 
ney, and  in  time  of  residence  is  the  dean  of 
all  Williams  College  men  in  Troy  or  Rens- 
selaer county.  For  five  years  he  was  a  law 
partner  with  his  old  preceptor.  General  Bul- 
lard, and  for  twenty-two  years  with  Nelson 
Davenport,  as  Davenport  &  Hollister.  Since 
then  he  has  practiced  alone. 

In  1896,  with  others,  he  aided  in  founding 
and  organizing  The  Troy  Record  Company 
to  publish  a  new  daily  paper.  Republican  in 
State  and  National  politics,  but  independent 
in  local  affairs.  The  "Troy  Record,"  thus 
founded,  has  become  influential  and  pros- 
perous, having  the  largest  published  circula- 
tion of  any  paper  in  the  city.  Mr.  Hollister 
was  president  of  the  company  during  the 


first  seven  years  of  its  existence.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  The  Silver  Bay  As- 
sociation for  Christian  Conference  and 
Training,  and  a  member  of  the  executive 
board,  later  treasurer  and  chairman.  That 
association,  founded  about  twenty  years  ago, 
has  become  international  in  its  scope,  and 
draws  annually  thousands  of  persons  with 
serious  purpose,  educational  and  religious, 
to  its  grounds  on  beautiful  Lake  George  for 
the  summer  privileges  of  the  conferences. 

Upon  coming  to  Troy,  he  gave  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church. 
For  over  thirty-three  years  he  was  a  trus- 
tee and  president  of  the  board,  for  thirty- 
seven  years  having  been  a  member  of  the 
session,  twenty-two  of  which  he  served  as 
clerk ;  three  times  he  has  represented  the 
Presbytery  of  Troy  as  commissioner  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  States  of 
America  :  at  Minneapolis  in  1886;  Denver  in 
1909,  Chicago  in  1914;  and  for  eight  years 
he  was  a  delegate  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Troy  to  the  Synod  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hollister  is  a  charter  member  of 
Troy  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
organized  in  1895,  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
served  until  1921,  having  all  through  that 
period  been  chairman  of  educational  work. 
During  that  time  he  has  attended  as  dele- 
gate from  the  Troy  Association  nearly  all 
international  and  State  conventions  of  the 
association,  and  in  1900  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  Biennial  State  Convention  held 
at  Kingston.  In  1901  he  prepared  and  de- 
livered, by  request,  an  address  before  the 
Congregational  Club,  of  Boston,  on  the 
history  and  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  in  America.  He  was  made 
a  member  of  the  three  commissions,  appoint- 
ed in  1899  under  an  act  of  Legislature,  to  lo- 
cate a  public  market  in  Troy,  and  was  chos- 
en president  of  that  commission. 

Soon  after  coming  to  Troy,  he  was  elect- 
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ed  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Troy  Orphan  Asylum,  a  most  venerable  and 
useful  philanthropic  institution,  and  for 
twenty-five  years  served  as  its  secretary, 
and  at  the  present  time  (1921),  after  serv- 
ing forty-six  years,  is  still  a  member  and 
the  oldest  trustee  on  the  board  in  point  of 
years  of  service.  In  1916  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Capital  district  conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  at  Albany,  that 
district  comprising  most  of  the  counties  of 
Northern  and  Eastern  New  York.  He  is  a 
Republican  in  politics,  but  has  never  held  a 
political  office,  but  was  a  member  of  the 
Troy  School  Commission  on  a  non-parti- 
san board  (so  called),  that  being  the  one 
exception  to  a  life-long  practice  not  to  seek 
nor  accept  office.  Yet  he  is  keenly  alive  to 
his  responsibilities  as  a  citizen,  as  the  fore- 
going pages  show. 

Although  the  bar  associations  know  him 
and  his  literary  work  well,  his  only  publish- 
ed work  is  "The  First  Nine  Decades,"  a 
historical  sketch  of  the  first  ninety  years  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Troy, 
published  by  request  of  the  session  of  the 
church  and  read  before  the  congregation  in 
October,  1916. 

Mr.  Hollister  married,  October  16,  1878, 
Julia  Frances  Hillman,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Hillman,  of  Troy.  They  are  the  parents  of 
a  son,  Joseph  Hillman,  born  in  Troy,  New 
York,  March  22,  1882.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Williams  College,  class  of  1904,  then  stud- 
ied divinity,  and  since  1910  has  been  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Mt. 
Vernon,  New  York.  In  1918,  under  leave 
of  absence  from  his  church,  he  served  with 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force  for  six 
months  as  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion secretary,  stationed  at  Dunkirk,  France. 
He  married  Katherine  Lawder,  of  Mt.  Ver- 
non, and  they  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Jane,  a  representative  of  the  tenth  genera- 
tion of  Hollisters  in  New  England  and  New 
York. 


KAVANAUGH,  Frederick  W., 
Financier,  State  Senator. 

The  Kavanaugh  name  has  been  one  of 
prominence  in  Waterford,  New  York,  for 
many  years,  Luke  Kavanaugh,  father  of 
Senator  Frederick  W.  Kavanaugh,  making 
it  a  synonym  for  energy,  enterprise  and  abil- 
ity. He  built  up  character  with  his  business 
reputation,  and  to  his  son  transmitted  those 
traits  of  character  and  attributes  of  mind 
which  have  brought  him  favorably  into  the 
public  eye  and  gained  him  prominence  and 
influence. 

Luke  Kavanaugh,  the  inventor  of  the 
knitting  burr,  and  for  over  half  a  century  a 
manufacturer  and  business  man  of  Water- 
ford,  New  York,  died  January  24,  1909.  He 
married  Mary  Murdock,  and  they  were  the 
parents  of  Frederick  W.,  the  principal  char- 
acter of  this  review. 

Frederick  W.  Kavanaugh  was  born  in 
Waterford,  New  York,  September  10,  1871. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and 
Troy  Business  College.  When  his  school 
years  were  accomplished  he  became  asso- 
ciated, in  1886,  with  his  father,  and  brother, 
Charles  H.  Kavanaugh,  in  the  Bishopton 
Knitting  Mills,  manufacturers  of  knit  under- 
wear. Keen  of  mind,  energetic  and  pro- 
gressive, he  is  the  ideal  American  business 
man,  not  too  deeply  engrossed  in  business 
to  preclude  lively  interest  and  active  partici- 
pation in  public  afifairs.  He  has  won  prom- 
inence in  the  financial  world  of  his  district, 
and  is  the  capable  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  of  Mechanicsville,  a  director 
of  the  Bank  of  Waterford,  and  a  director 
of  the  Manufacturers'  Bank  of  Cohoes. 

Early  in  life  he  allied  himself  with  the 
Republican  party,  and  in  1899  was  elected 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  town  of  Water- 
ford for  the  three  years,  1900-03.  He  was 
also  elected  supervisor  for  the  town  of 
Waterford,  and  proved  a  valuable  member 
of   the   board   of    supervisors   of    Saratoga 
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county.  He  resigned  the  office  of  super- 
visor to  accept  nomination  for  the  office  of 
sheriff  of  the  county,  an  office  to  which  he 
was  elected  and  which  he  most  capably 
filled  from  1903  to  1906.  In  1920,  Mr. 
Kavanaugh  was  the  nominee  for  his  party 
for  State  Senator  from  the  Thirty-second 
Senatorial  District  composed  of  the  counties 
of  Saratoga  and  Schenectady,  and  was  elect- 
ed. He  is  now  (1921)  a  member  of  the 
Senate  and  serves  on  committees,  public  ser- 
vice, taxation  and  retrenchment.  In  1920, 
Senator  Kavanaugh  was  elected  chairman 
of  Saratoga  County  Republican  Committee, 
and  is  one  of  the  strong  men  of  his  party. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order, 
affiliated  with  all  bodies,  and  holding  the 
thirty-second  degree  of  the  Ancient  Ac- 
cepted Scottish  Rite.  His  clubs  are  Van 
Schaick  Island  Golf  Club,  Fort  Orange,  and 
the  Albany  of  Albany;  Mechanicsville  Golf, 
Mount  McGregor  Golf,  Republican  of  New 
York  City,  and  the  Elks  of  Troy.  He  is  a 
member  of  Grace  Episcopal  Church,  of 
Waterford. 

Senator  Kavanaugh  married,  December 
8,  1892,  Lillian  M.  LeRoy,  daughter  of  Al- 
fred LeRoy,  a  prominent  knit  goods  manu- 
facturer, and  former  mayor  of  Cohoes.  Mrs. 
Kavanaugh  died  suddenly,  July  20,  1921. 


ARNOLD,  Benjamin  Walworth, 

Manufacturer,   Railroad   Magnate. 

Although  his  varied  and  extensive  busi- 
ness interests  are  mainly  in  the  West,  North- 
west, and  in  Canada,  Benjamin  Walworth 
Arnold  retains  his  residence  in  Albany,  the 
city  of  his  birth,  his  business  connection  with 
the  city  being  through  her  financial  institu- 
tions, some  of  which  he  serves  officially. 
But  Mr.  Arnold  has  equal  interest  and  pride 
in  the  institutions  of  Albany  that  care  for 
the  sick  and  needy,  in  educational  institu- 
tions of  various  kinds,  and  in  various  or- 
ganizations.    Personally  a  man  of   strong 


character  and  intellectuality  his  achievement 
has  been  in  keeping,  and  his  high  standing 
as  a  citizen  is  unquestioned. 

Mr.  Arnold  is  a  descendant  of  that  Wil- 
liam Arnold  who  came  to  America  with 
Roger  Williams,  and  was  one  of  the  thirteen 
original  proprietors  of  Providence  Planta- 
tions. His  son,  Benedict  Arnold,  was  the 
first  Governor  of  Rhode  Island.  William 
Arnold  sailed  from  Dartmotith,  England, 
May  I,  1635,  and  arrived  at  Providence 
Plantations,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  24th  of 
the  following  month,  having  settled  first  at 
Hingham,  Massachusetts.  On  April  20, 
1636,  with  his  family,  he  removed  to  Provi- 
dence. He  received  grants  of  land  with 
Roger  Williams,  and  his  initials,  W.  A.,  are 
second  in  the  famous  Initial  Deed  of  Roger 
Williams.  His  real  estate  was  mostly  in 
Providence,  Pawtuxet,  and  Warwick, 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  had  houses  and 
lived  at  his  pleasure.  Both  he  and  his 
brother,  Thomas  Arnold,  rose  to  great 
prominence  in  civil  and  official  life,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  honor  and  influence  oti 
which  subsequent  generations  built  the 
greatness  of  the  family  and  the  name. 

The  grandfather  of  Benjamin  Walworth 
Arnold,  of  Albany,  was  the  first  in  this  line 
to  leave  the  Rhode  Island  home,  he  former- 
ly an  officer  on  General  Harrison's  staff, 
settling  in  Yates  county.  New  York,  where 
his  son,  Benjamin  Walworth  Arnold,  was 
born.  The  son  was  educated  in  Ithaca,  New 
York,  and  later  located  in  Albany,  New 
York,  which  was  ever  afterward  his  home. 
He  married  Frances  Elizabeth  Avery,  and 
they  were  the  parents  of  Benjamin  Wal- 
worth (2),  whose  career  is  herein  reviewed. 

Benjamin  Walworth  (2)  Arnold  was 
born  in  Albany,  New  York,  April  30,  1865. 
He  was  educated  at  Albany  Academy ;  Clin- 
ton Grammar  School,  Clinton,  New  York; 
and  Hamilton  College,  class  of  1886,  and 
received  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M. 
Destined  by  circumstances  to  a  close  rela- 
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tion  with  the  timber  and  lumber  business, 
Mr.  Arnold,  immediately  after  his  college 
course,  went  into  the  lumber  woods  of  Mi- 
chigan and  later  of  Canada,  and  at  first 
hand  obtained  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
timber  in  the  forests,  the  methods  of  cutting 
and  logging,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
the  business  must  be  conducted.  Thus  in 
1 89 1  when  his  honored  father  passed  away, 
the  business  which  he  had  founded  fell  into 
the  capable  hands  of  his  son,  who  continued 
it,  and  while  he  has  now  retired  from  the 
direct  management,  he  retains  his  large  in- 
terests in  many  timber  and  other  companies 
throughout  the  West  and  Canada,  and  for 
the  past  twenty  years  has  been  president  of 
the  Duluth  &  Northern  Minnesota  Railway 
Company.  In  the  various  corporations 
which  he  has  conducted  as  executive  head 
for  from  two  to  three  decades,  he  knows 
every  detail  and  adds  to  personal  knowledge 
strong  executive  and  managerial  ability,  and 
thus  has  attained  abundant  success  and  high 
reputation. 

In  Albany,  Mr.  Arnold  is  a  director  of 
the  Mechanics'  and  Farmers'  Bank,  a  trus- 
tee of  the  Albany  Savings  Bank,  and  was 
a  director  of  the  former  Union  Trust  Com- 
pany during  its  entire  existence.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Hospital 
Development  Commission ;  a  governor  of 
Albany  Hospital ;  a  trustee  of  Hamilton 
College,  his  alma  inafcr;  a  governor  of  Un- 
ion University ;  and  trustee  of  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

During  the  World  War  period,  1917-18, 
he  served  as  chairman  of  Albany  County 
Home  Defense  Committee,  chairman  of  the 
Mayor's  Defense  Committee  of  the  city  of 
Albany,  and  was  e.x-officio  and  otherwise  a 
member  of  nearly  all  local  war  committees. 
He  is,  by  appointment,  honorary  curator  of 
Ornithology  in  the  New  York  State  Mu- 
seum, and  is  a  member  of  the  Fort  Orange, 
Coimtry  and  University  clubs  of  Albany, 
and  the  University  and  Bankers'  of  New 


York  City.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,, 
and  in  1904  was  presidential  elector,  and 
as  such  was  selected  to  carry  the  electoral 
vote  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  Wash- 
ington and  cast  it  for  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
In  1917  he  was  appointed  commissioner  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  from  the  Third 
Judicial  District  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Union  University  has  conferred  upon  him 
an  honorary  degree,  A.  B. 

Mr.  Arnold  married  November  5,  1903, 
Elizabeth  Van  Rensselaer,  daughter  of  the 
late  Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer,  of  New  York 
City.  Children  of  Mr.  Arnold :  Mrs.  Led- 
yard  Cogswell,  Jr.  (Dorothy  Treat  Arnold), 
whose  mother,  Harriet  Alice  (Thomas) 
Arnold,  died  March  8,  1892.  Miss  Kath- 
arine Westerlo  Van  Rensselaer  Arnold, 
whose  mother,  Katharine  Westerlo  (Van 
Rensselaer)  Arnold,  died  February  10, 
1896. 


CLEVELAND,  Frederick, 

Founder  of  Important  Business. 

The  founder  of  the  family  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  ancestor  of  Frederick  Cleve- 
land, of  Albany,  came  from  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  England,  and  his  descendants  are 
numerous.  The  family  in  the  United  States 
have  inclined,  in  some  branches,  toward  the 
holy  profession,  in  others,  the  tendency 
toward  literature  has  been  marked,  while  as 
business  men  and  public  officials  their  names 
stand  high,  a  Cleveland  having  twice  at- 
tained to  the  highest  office  his  countrymen 
could  bestow,  and  history  writes  Grover 
Cleveland  among  the  ablest  of  those  who 
have  filled  the  presidential  chair.  Others  of 
the  name  have  won  national  distinction  and 
in  Albany  it  has  long  been  a  name  well 
known  and  honored.  The  district  of  Cleve- 
land in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, is  the  original  and  ancient  seat  of  the 
Clevelands,  and  from  this  place  the  family 
name  is  derived.    The  name  is  a  corruption 
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of  Clifflane,  so  called  from  its  steep  and 
almost  impassable  cliffs  and  rocks.  The 
district,  though  neglected  geographically, 
has  been  deemed  sufficiently  beautiful,  pop- 
ular and  interesting  to  inspire  three  histor- 
ians to  preserve  its  beauties,  dialect  and  pe- 
culiarities. Genealogists  trace  the  family  to 
Thorkel  De  Cliveland,  who  lived  at  York- 
shire or  soon  after  the  Conquest,  1066. 
Burke  gives  the  Cleveland  arms : 

Arms — Per  chevron  sable  and  ermine,  a  chevron 
engrailed  counterchanged. 

Crest— A  demi  old  man  proper,  habited  azure, 
having  on  a  cap  gules,  turned  up  with  a  hair 
front,  in  the  dexter  hand  a  spear,  headed  argent, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  fixed  a  line  proper  passing 
behind  him,  and  coiled  up  in  the  sinister  hand. 

The  name  Cleveland  is  a  title  in  peerage  in 
England.  The  proper  spelling  of  the  name 
is  one  to  argue  over.  Moses  Cleveland 
wrote  his  name  Cleveland.  In  old  Wobum 
records  it  is  spelled  in  many  weird  ways. 
Aaron  Cleveland's  gravestone  reads  Cleave- 
land,  but  his  descendant,  President  Grover 
Cleveland,  followed  the  spelling  of  this  first 
American  ancestor,  which  is  also  the  gener- 
ally accepted  spelling  in  England. 

(I)  Moses  Cleveland,  the  common  an- 
cestor of  all  Clevelands  claiming  early  Co- 
lonial descent,  came  when  a  youth  from  Ips- 
wich, county  of  Suffolk,  England,  landing  in 
Massachusetts  about  1635.  He  was  admitted 
to  full  communion  in  the  First  Church, 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  March  6,  1692, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  buried  in  the 
old  First  Church  Burying  Ground  in  Wo- 
bum, near  his  son,  Aaron,  who  was  the  an- 
cestor of  President  Grover  Cleveland.  Wo- 
bum was  the  family  home,  but  the  name 
disappeared  from  the  town  before  the  close 
of  the  first  century. 

Moses  Cleveland  married  in  Woburn, 
Massachusetts,  Septeinber  26,  1648,  Ann 
Winn,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Joanna 
Winn.     Children  all  born  in  Woburn:    i. 


Moses,  born  Septeinber  i,  1651,  a  soldier  of 
King  Philip's  War.  2.  Hannah,  born  Au- 
gust 4,  1653,  married  Thomas  Henshaw.  3. 
Aaron,  born  January  11,  1654,  died  Septem- 
ber 14,  1716,  his  gravestone  in  Woburn 
burying  ground  well  preserved.  4.  Samuel, 
of  further  mention.  5.  Miriam,  born  July 
10,  1659,  married  Thomas  Forkett.  6. 
Joanna,  died  young.  7.  Edward,  born  May 
20,  1664,  died  in  Pomfret,  Connecticut,  in 
September,   1746. 

(II)    Samuel  Cleveland,    son    of    Moses 
and  Ann   (Winn)   Cleveland,  was  born  in 
Woburn,  Massachusetts,  June  9,  1657,  died 
in  Canterbury,  Windham  county,  Connecti- 
cut, March  12,  1735-6.     He  was  known  as 
sergeant,  a  title  earned  by  military  service 
in  King  Philip's  War,  his  brothers  Moses 
and  Aaron  also  serving.     He  was  made  a 
freeman  March  11,   1689-90,  lived  in  Wo- 
burn until   1693,  then  removed  to  Canter- 
bury, Connecticut,  the  first  of  the  Cleve- 
land name  there,  although  others  soon  came. 
He  married  first  while  living  in  Chelmsford, 
Massachusetts,  May  17,  1680,  Jane  Keyes, 
who    died    November    14,    1681,    leaving    a 
daughter  Jane,  who  married  Colonel  William 
Ward.     He  married    (second)    in   Chelms- 
ford, May  23.   1682,  Persis  Hildreth,  born 
there  February  8,  1660,  died  in  Canterbury, 
Connecticut,    February   22,    1698,   daughter 
of    Richard   and    Elizabeth    Hildreth.      He 
married   (third)   July  25,  1699,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Fish,  widow  of  John  Fish.     Children 
by  second  marriage :    i .  Persis,  bom  April 
21,  1683,  married  Thomas  Hewitt.    2.  Sam- 
uel, born  January  12,  1685,  died  October  i, 
1727.     3.  Ephraim,  born  April  10,  1687,  at 
Chelinsford,  Massachusetts,  died  at  Canter- 
bury, March   13,  171 1.     4.  Joseph,  of  fur- 
ther mention.     5.  Elizabeth,  born  June  26, 
1693,  at  Woburn,  married  (first)  John  Ens- 
worth,    (second)    Christopher    Huntington. 
6.  Mary,  born  June  14,  1696,  at  Canterbury, 
married  Joseph  Ensworth.    7.  Abigail,  born 
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April  23,  1700,  died  February  23,  1717-18. 
8.  Timothy,  born  August  25,  1702,  a  farm- 
er and  captain  of  the  train  band. 

(III)  Joseph  Cleveland,  son  of  Samuel 
and  Persis  (Hildreth)  Cleveland,  was  born 
at  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts,  July  18, 
1689,  died  at  Canterbury,  Connecticut, 
March  11,  1766.  He  dwelt  at  Canterbury, 
where  he  is  designated  on  the  town  records 
both  as  "Mr."  and  "Sergeant"  to  distin- 
guish him  from  his  cousin  Captain  Joseph 
Cleveland.  He  was  admitted  to  the  church, 
November  6,  171 5,  his  wife  Abigail,  June 
30,  1712.  He  married  (first)  February  7, 
1710,  Abigail  Hyde.  He  married  (second) 
in  Canterbury,  March  31,  1725,  Sarah  Ains- 
worth  (or  Ensworth),  born  in  Plainfield, 
Connecticut,  June  12,  1699,  died  in  Canter- 
bury, June  21,  1761,  daughter  of  Tyxhall 
and  Lydia  (or  Sarah)  Ainsworth.  Tyxhall 
Ainsworth  was  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in 
1681,  died  in  1727;  two  of  his  sons  married 
Clevelands,  and  his  daughter  Sarah  was  the 
wife  of  Joseph  Cleveland.  By  his  first 
wife,  Joseph  Cleveland  had  children : 
Ephraim,  Jonathan,  Benjamin,  Dorothy, 
John,  Elijah,  and  Persis.  By  his  second 
wife  he  had  two  sons :  Ezra,  of  further 
mention ;  and  Samuel. 

(IV)  Ezra  Cleveland,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Sarah  (Ainsworth)  Cleveland,  was  baptized 
at  Canterbury,  Connecticut,  April  17,  1726, 
died  in  Bristol,  or  Burlington,  Connecticut, 
November  7,  1802.  Ezra  Cleveland  in  1772 
is  recorded  as  "late  of  Tolland,  but  now  of 
Worthington,  Massachusetts."  He  was 
deeded  land  in  1753  by  his  father.  His 
wife,  Jerusha,  was  admitted  to  the  Congre- 
gational church  of  Canterbury  in  May,  1745. 
In  the  history  of  Worthington,  the  location 
of  his  house  is  given.  In  Massachusetts 
Archives,  Ezra  Cleveland  is  given  as:  "En- 
listed July  20,  1777,  discharged  July  31, 
1777,  marched  on  the  expedition  to  Man- 
chester." From  Connecticut  Colonial  rec- 
ords, Vol.  XI-416,  the  .statement  is  gathered 


that  in  May,  1760,  the  Assembly  released 
"Ezra  Cleveland  and  other  dissenters  from 
church  taxes."  Ezra  Cleveland  was  buried 
at  Burlington,  Connecticut,  but  in  18S2  his 
great-grandson,  James  Munroe  Cleveland, 
moved  the  remains  of  Ezra  and  his  son  Ezra 
to  the  lot  in  Elmwood  Cemetery,  Adams, 
Jefferson  county.  New  York. 

Ezra  Cleveland  married  before  May, 
1740,  Jerusha  Newcomb,  born  in  Lebanon, 
Connecticut,  March  24,  1729,  died  October 
25,  1804,  daughter  of  Hezekiah  and  Jeru- 
sha (Bradford)  Newcomb.  She  was  a  pa- 
ternal descendant  of  Captain  Andrew  New- 
comb, born  in  England  in  1638,  came  to 
New  England  as  captain  of  a  vessel,  was  a 
master  mariner  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade.  He  married  a  widow,  Mrs.  Grace 
Rix.  and  their  son,  Lieutenant  Andrew  New- 
comb and  his  wife,  Sarah,  were  the  parents 
of  Simon  Newcomb,  whose  son,  Hezekiah, 
married  Jerusha  Bradford,  and  they  were 
the  parents  of  Jerusha  Newcomb,  wife  of 
Ezra  Cleveland.  The  Bradford  ancestry  is 
traced  to  William  Bradford,  his  son  William 
(2),  his  son  William  (3),  their  son  Thomas, 
their  daughter  Jerusha,  wife  of  Hezekiah 
Newcomb.  Ezra  and  Jerusha  (Newcomb) 
Cleveland  were  the  parents  of  ten  children : 
I.  Ezra,  born  June  22,  1748,  died  at  Burl- 
ington, Connecticut,  November  17,  1833.  2. 
Tyxhall,  born  April  26,  1750,  died  in  Al- 
bany, New  York.  3.  Thomas,  born  March 
25,  1752,  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  4.  Sarah, 
born  October  29,  1754,  married  Samuel 
Ensworth.  5.  Newcomb,  born  November  6, 
1756,  married  Abigail  Willis.  6.  Jerusha, 
horn  August  31.  1758.  7.  Asenath,  horn 
May  16,  1763.  8.  Zeruriah,  born  March  6, 
1765.  married  in  Northampton,  Massachu- 
setts, Thomas  Bruce.  9.  Dorothy,  born 
September  14,  1767,  married  Mr.  Eastman. 
10.  Frederick,  of  further  mention. 

(V)  Frederick  Cleveland,  son  of  Ezra 
and  Jerusha  (Newcomb)  Cleveland,  was 
born  at    Tolland,    Connecticut,    April     11, 
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1770,  died  about  1815.  Early  in  life  he 
moved  to  New  York  State  and  soon  after 
his  marriage  settled  in  Salem,  Washington 
county.  He  married  Anna  Sadler,  who  sur- 
vived him  and  married  a  second  husband. 
Frederick  and  Anna  (Sadler)  Cleveland 
were  the  parents  of  seven  children:  i. 
Charles,  died  about  1831.  2.  Dorothea,  born 
September  11,  1794,  married  Caleb  Adams. 
3.  Ezra,  born  October  8,  1800,  married 
Sarah  Jaggar.  4.  Charlotte,  born  Septem- 
ber 21,  1806,  married  Enos  Cune.  5.  New- 
comb,  of  further  mention.  6.  Mary  Eliza- 
beth, born  August  17,  1813,  married  Jona- 
than Reynolds.  7.  Rebecca,  twin  with 
Mary  Elizabeth,  married  (first)  Reuben 
Clark. 

(VI)  Newcomb  Cleveland,  son  of  Fred- 
erick and  Anna  (Sadler)  Cleveland,  was 
born  in  Salem,  New  York,  October  20,  1807, 
died  at  his  country  estate  at  Tarrytown, 
New  York,  November  i,  1870.  He  was  a 
man  of  marked  executive  ability  and  strong 
upright  character.  He  was  left  fatherless 
at  the  age  of  nine  years  and  from  that  time 
was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  He 
left  the  Salem  home  and  went  to  Vermont, 
where  he  made  his  way  until  1846,  when  he 
moved  to  New  York  City,  there  remaining 
until  1849,  when  he  located  his  family  in 
Schenectady,  New  York,  and  joined  the  gold 
seekers  bound  for  California.  He  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  business  in  Sacramento 
and  conducted  a  prosperous  business  until 
1852,  when  he  returned  to  New  York  and 
located  in  Albany,  purchasing  a  residence  on 
Ten  Broeck  street.  A  year  later  he  moved 
to  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  where  for  several 
years  he  was  president  of  the  Farmers  and 
Millers  Bank,  also  was  heavily  engaged  in 
railroad  enterprises.  In  1857  he  removed 
to  Waukegan,  Illinois,  remaining  until  1862, 
when  he  returned  to  New  York  City,  thence 
going  to  Tarrytown,  his  home  until  death. 
He  is  buried  in  Rural  Cemetery,  Albany. 

Newcomb    Cleveland    married    in    New 


Haven,  Vermont,  November  8,  1827,  SaraV. 
Wheeler,  born  in  Addison  county,  Vermont, 
about  1802,  died  in  New  Haven,  November 
7,  1835,  daughter  of  Moses  and  Eunice 
(Freeman)  Cleveland.  He  married  (sec- 
ond) at  Watervliet,  New  York,  October  6, 
1836,  Gertrude  Maria  Freligh,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Michael  and  Anna  (Witbeck)  Freligh. 
Children  of  Newcomb  Cleveland  and  his 
first  wife:  i.  Sarah,  born  April  19,  1829, 
married  Charles  Parsons  Palmeter,  (sec- 
ond) William  Henry  Roberson.  2.  Caro- 
line, born  September  9,  1830,  married  San- 
ford  R.  Kane.  3.  Charles  Wheeler,  born 
November  23,  1832,  for  many  years  asso- 
ciated with  Cleveland  Brothers,  manufac- 
turers of  Cleveland  Baking  Powder.  4. 
Cornelia,  born  October  15,  1834,  married 
Dr.  George  W.  Benson.  Children  of  New- 
comb and  Gertrude  Maria  (Freligh)  Cleve- 
land, his  second  wife :  5.  Frederick,  of 
further  mention.  6.  George,  born  Au- 
gust 15,  1839,  in  New  York  City,  asso- 
ciated with  his  brother  Frederick  in  the  firm 
Cleveland  Brothers ;  later  a  resident  of  Al- 
bany. 7.  Mary  Elizabeth,  born  March  12, 
1 841,  in  Ovid,  New  York,  married  Freder- 
ick J.  Ferris. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Maria  Freligh  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Peter  Freligh,  who  came  from 
Holland  in  1700,  and  settled  in  Ulster 
coimty.  New  York.  The  line  of  descent  is 
through  his  son  Hendrick  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth  Catharine  Snyder ;  their  son 
George  and  his  wife  Gertrude  Maria  Potts ; 
their  son  Dr.  Michael  Freligh,  a  medical 
practitioner  forty-six  years  at  Schenectady 
and  Watervliet,  New  York,  and  his  wife, 
Antje  (Anna)  Witbeck,  a  descendant  of 
Jan  Thomase  Witbeck ;  their  daughter,  Ger- 
trude Maria  Freligh,  born  in  Watervliet, 
September  16,  1803,  died  at  the  Sturtevant 
House,  New  York  City,  January  12,  1875, 
second  wife  of  Newcomb  Cleveland. 

(VII)  Frederick  (2)  Cleveland,  son  of 
Newcomb   and   Gertrude   Maria    (Freligh) 
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Cleveland,  was  born  in  Middlebury,  Ver- 
mont, March  20,  1838,  died  in  Albany,  New 
York,  October  2,  1897,  and  is  buried  in  Ru- 
ral Cemetery.  His  youth  was  passed  in  the 
cities  of  New  York,  Albany,  and  Schenec- 
tady, with  his  parents,  and  after  completing 
preparation  at  Albany  Boys'  Academy  he 
entered  Yale  in  1854.  He  had  always  been 
of  delicate  health  and  college  study  soon 
proved  too  much  for  him,  and  he  withdrew 
to  spend  the  next  five  years  in  an  effort  to 
build  up  a  more  robust  constitution.  For 
about  five  years  he  was  in  the  States  of 
Louisiana,  Iowa,  and  the  Southwest,  part 
of  this  time  being  with  a  government  sur- 
veying party.  When  war  broke  out  between 
the  States  he  was  in  Louisiana,  but  soon 
made  his  way  North,  he  being  a  strong  anti- 
slavery  man. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  in  1862,  he  en- 
tered the  firm,  B.  S.  Cory  &  Company,  drug- 
gists of  Waukegan,  Illinois,  and  there  con- 
tinued in  business  until  1868,  having  dififer- 
ent  partners,  one  of  whom  was  his  brother 
George.  In  1868  he  closed  out  his  drug 
business  in  Waukegan  and  re-opened  in  Chi- 
cago, under  the  firm  name,  Cleveland  & 
Rice,  druggists.  There  his  health  utterly 
failed  and  by  his  physician's  advice  he  moved 
to  Peoria,  Illinois,  in  1869.  In  Peoria  he 
became  interested  in  manufacturing,  and 
placed  upon  the  market  Cleveland's  Baking 
Powder,  a  brand  which  won  the  Western 
market  and  eventually  became  one  of  three 
leading  brands  of  baking  powder  of  the 
country.  In  1874  his  brother  George  again 
became  his  partner  and  as  Cleveland  Broth- 
ers they  built  up  an  enormous  business.  The 
firm  prospered  abundantly  for  many  years 
but  in  time  became  a  member  of  the  consol- 
idation which  included  the  Royal  Cleveland 
and  Price  Companies.  Frederick  Cleve- 
land sold  his  interest  in  Cleveland  Brothers 
in  1889  and  retired  from  business.  His 
home  during  his  latter  years,  1871-1897,  was 


in  Albany.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Albany,  serving  as 
trustee  frort  1878  and  on  May  11,  1884, 
was  elected  an  elder.  For  more  than  twelve 
years  prior  to  his  death  he  was  unable  to  at- 
tend to  any  business  and  in  February,  1885, 
had  suffered  a  severe  stroke  of  paralysis. 
He  resided  in  a  beautiful  home  in  Albany, 
overlooking  the  Hudson  and  was  tenderly 
ministered  unto  by  his  devoted  wife.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  holding  the 
thirty-second  degree  in  the  Ancient  Accept- 
ed Scottish  Rite.  Generous  and  gentle  by 
nature,  all  who  knew  him  loved  him  and  all 
his  life  he  was  a  supporter  of  good  works, 
and  devoted  to  his  home  and  family. 

Frederick  Cleveland  married,  December 
24,  1863,  in  the  Reformed  church  at  Nis- 
kayuna,  Schenectady  county.  New  York, 
Gertrude  Maria  Van  Vranken,  born  there, 
August  26.  1841,  daughter  of  William  and 
Catharine  Van  Vranken.  Mrs.  Cleveland's 
ancestor  was  Claas  or  Claes  Van  Francke, 
who  came  from  Holland  and  lived  at  Bever- 
wyck,  Albany,  New  York.  The  line  of  de- 
scent from  the  Dutch  ancestor  is  through 
his  son,  Gerrit  Claus  and  his  wife,  Ariaantje 
Ulrick;  their  son,  Claus,  and  his  wife  Ger- 
trude Quackenbos;  their  son  Lieutenant 
John,  an  officer  of  the  Revolution  and  his 
wife,  Maria  Pootman  (Putman)  ;  their  son 
Jacobus  and  his  wife  Maria  Groot;  their 
son  Johannes  and  his  wife  Gertrude  Van 
Vranken ;  their  son  William  of  Niskayuna, 
New  York,  and  his  wife  Catharine,  to  whom 
he  was  married  in  1840;  their  daughter  Ger- 
trude Maria,  married  Frederick  Cleveland 
of  Albany,  whom  she  survived.  Children : 
I.  Newcomb,  born  in  Waukegan,  Illinois, 
September  24,  1864,  married  Clara  Louise 
Mather,  and  located  in  Albany.  2.  Cather- 
ine, born  August  10,  1866,  married  Freder- 
ick Sterry.  3.  Maude,  married  William  Ev- 
erett Van  Woert.  4.  Frederick,  of  further 
mention.     5.  Bertha  Isabel,  born  September 
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28,  1875,  in  Albany,  died  there  November  3, 
1882.  6.  Edith,  born  June  25,  1879,  in  Al- 
bany, died  there  May  10,  1882. 

(VIII)  Frederick  (3)  Cleveland,  son  of 
Frederick  (2)  and  Gertrude  Maria  (Van 
Vranken)  Cleveland,  was  born  in  Albany, 
New  York,  April  22,1874,  and  that  city  is  yet 
( 1920)  his  home  and  business  headquarters. 
He  was  educated  in  Albany  Boys'  Academy 
and  shortly  after  finishing  his  studies  he  be- 
gan his  business  career  as  an  employee  of 
A.  S.  Kibbee  &  Son,  lumber  dealers  of  Al- 
bany, New  York.  For  five  years  he  re- 
mained with  Kibbee  &  Son,  then  formed  an 
association  with  the  Moose  River  Lumber 
Company,  and  moved  to  McKeever,  New 
York.  Later  he  returned  to  Albany,  but 
three  years  later  in  1889,  he  moved  to  Ful- 
ton Chain,  New  York,  where  he  organized 
the  Brown  Tract  Lumber  Company,  of 
which  he  was  secretary  and  treasurer  un- 
til 1906,  when  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  corporation,  a  position  he  is  yet  filling 
with  ability.  He  is  also  a  director  of  Kel- 
logg Lumber  Company,  of  Long  Pond, 
Maine.  His  entire  life  has  been  spent  in 
the  lumber  industry  and  he  is  one  of  the 
prominent  men  of  that  business.  Albany 
is  his  business  headquarters  and  his  home, 
although  his  interests  are  varied  and  wide- 
ly extended. 

Mr.  Cleveland  is  an  elder  and  trustee  of 
the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  of  Albany; 
is  affiliated  with  Masters  Lodge,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  and  a  thirty-second  de- 
gree mason  of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scot- 
tish Rite ;  Cyprus  Temple,  A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S. ; 
his  clubs,  the  Fort  Orange  and  Country  of 
Albany,  the  Transportation  and  the  Repub- 
lican of  New  York.  He  married  November 
10,  1893,  Anna  E.  Crosby,  daughter  of  Rob- 
ert B.  Crosby  of  Boonville,  New  York. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  are  the  parents  of : 
Marion,  Annette  Crosby,  graduate  Albany 
Girls'  Academy,  and  Frederick  Cleve- 
land (4). 


HOWARD,  Wesley  C, 

Lairyer,  Jurist,  Iiitteratenr. 

One  of  the  leading  jurists  of  the  State 
and  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Wesley 
O.  Howard,  was  born  in  Troy,  New  York, 
September  11,  1863,  son  of  Joel  T.  and  Su- 
sannah M.  Howard.  Judge  Howard's  an- 
cestors were  among  the  pioneers  of  the 
town  of  Grafton,  Rensselaer  county.  New 
York.  His  great-grandfather,  Godfrey 
Howard,  settled  in  Grafton  before  the  Rev- 
olutionary War.  His  grandfather,  John 
Howard,  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  the 
town  and  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Methodist 
church. 

Judge  Howard's  early  life  was  passed  in 
the  town  of  Grafton,  where  he  attended  the 
district  schools ;  later  he  attended  the  Lan- 
singburg  Academy,  and  afterwards  taught 
school  to  obtain  means  to  further  pursue 
his  studies.  He  read  law  in  the  office  of 
Robertson,  Foster  &  Kelley,  of  Troy,  and 
afterward  in  the  office  of  W.  W.  Morrill, 
and  in  1889  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he  was  elected 
justice  of  the  peace  of  the  town  of  Graf- 
ton. In  the  fall  of  1892  he  was  elected  sec- 
retary of  the  Republican  County  Committee 
of  Rensselaer  county.  In  1894  he  was  made 
attorney  for  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Rensselaer  county.  In  1896  he  was  elected 
district  attorney  of  Rensselaer  county.  In 
1897  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican County  Committee  of  Rensselaer 
county.  In  1899  he  was  re-elected  district 
attorney.  In  the  fall  of  1902  he  was  elected 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Third 
Judicial  District,  to  succeed  Hon.  Edgar  L. 
Fursman,  who  had  resigned.  In  1912  Jus- 
tice Howard  was  elevated  to  the  bench  of 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Third  Judi- 
cial Department.  In  the  fall  of  1916  he 
was  nominated  for  re-election  by  every  po- 
litical party  of  the  Third  Judicial  District, 
and  was  unanimously  re-elected.     On  Jan- 
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uary  i,  191 7,  he  voluntarily  retired  from  the 
Appellate  Division,  and  returned  to  the  trial 
bench.  In  the  fall  of  1920  he  was  widely 
discussed  among  the  prominent  Republi- 
cans available  for  governor,  and  at  the  Re- 
publican State  Convention,  held  at  Saratoga, 
his  name  was  placed  before  the  convention. 
Justice  Howard  has  been  known  as  a  writer, 
his  most  conspicuous  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion having  been  a  series  of  historical  and 
Biblical  articles  contributed  to  the  Sunday 
"New  York  Herald."  Judge  Howard  is  a 
member  of  the  Troy  Club  and  Republican 
Club  of  Rensselaer  county. 

In  1884  Justice  Howard  was  married  to 
Carrie  A.  Millis,  at  Grafton.  They  have  two 
daughters :  Roxy  M.  Howard  and  Dr. 
Rhoda  L.  Howard.  The  family  resides  at 
No.  45  Second  street,  Troy,  New  York. 


LANSING,  John  Townsend, 

Manufacturer,   Trustee    of   Large   Interests. 

Albany,  under  its  present  and  early 
Colonial  names,  has  been  the  home  of  Lan- 
sings since  about  1650,  and  in  this  branch 
three  generations,  J.  Townsend  Lansing,  his 
father,  Charles  Bridgen  Lansing,  and  his 
grandfather,  Gerrit  Yates  Lansing,  are  of 
especial  mention  in  this  review,  their  work, 
public  life,  education,  business,  philanthropy, 
having  been  notable.  All  have  now  passed 
to  their  reward,  but  their  lives  were  useful 
and  their  benefit  can  never  pass. 

J.  Townsend  Lansing  was  of  the  eighth 
American  generation  of  the  family  founded 
in  Albany  about  1650  by  Gerrit  Frederickse 
Lansing.  The  terminal  letters  have  the 
force  of  the  word  son  in  Dutch,  the  mean- 
ing in  this  case  being  Gerrit,  son  of  Fred- 
erick, of  the  town  of  Hasselt,  province  of 
Overyssel,  Holland.  Gerrit  Frederickse 
Lansing  came  to  New  Amsterdam,  accom- 
panied by  three  sons  and  three  daughters, 
and  settled  in  Rensselaerwyck.  Descent 
from  the    old    Dutch    ancestor    is    traced 


through  the  founder's  son,  Gerrit  Lansing, 
and  his  wife,  Elije  (Van  Wythorst)  Lan- 
sing; their  son,  Jacob  Lansing,  and  his 
wife,  Helena  (Glen)  Lansing,  their  son, 
Gerrit  J.  Lansing,  and  his  wife,  Jane  (Wat- 
ers) Lansing;  their  son,  Abraham  G.  Lan- 
sing, and  his  wife,  Susanna  (Yates)  Lan- 
sing; their  son,  Gerrit  Yates  Lansing,  and 
his  wife,  Helen  (Ten  Eyck)  Lansing;  their 
son,  Charles  Bridgen  Lansing,  and  his  wife, 
Catherine  (Clinton)  Lansing;  their  son, 
J.  Townsend  Lansing,  to  whom  this  review  is 
dedicated. 

Gerrit  Yates  Lansing,  of  the  sixth  Ameri- 
can generation,  was  born  in  Albany,  New 
York,  August  4,  1783,  and  died  there  Jan- 
uary 3,  1862.  He  was  a  man  of  education, 
and  filled  many  positions  of  honor  and  trust. 
He  was  private  secretary  to  Governor  Mor- 
gan Lewis;  clerk  of  the  New  York  State 
Assembly ;  a  representative  from  Albany, 
sitting  in  the  twenty-second,  twenty-third, 
and  twenty-fourth  congresses ;  a  regent  of 
the  University,  elected  to  succeed  Martin 
Van  Burcn,  and  at  his  death  was  chancellor. 
He  was  a  polished,  refined  gentleman  of  the 
Clay,  Webster,  Wright,  Marcy,  Van  Buren 
school  of  public  men,  was  very  popular,  par- 
ticularly with  young  men,  and  was  greatly 
beloved,  his  frank,  genial,  open-hearted  na- 
ture attracting,  while  his  sterling  character 
held  men  to  him.  He  married.  May  31, 
iSoS,  Helen  Ten  Eyck,  of  ancient  Dutch 
family. 

Charles  Bridgen  Lansing,  of  the  seventh 
American  generation,  was  born  in  Albany, 
New  York,  July  4,  1809,  and  died  at  his 
home  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  December  i, 
1890.  Although  more  than  eighty  years  of 
age  when  he  died,  he  was  engaged  in  look- 
ing after  his  large  real  estate  interests  and 
other  business  until  his  last  illness.  His 
natural  qualities  of  mind  were  strengthened 
and  matured  by  a  liberal  education  and  the 
study  of  a  learned  profession.  He  was  of 
decidedly  practical  mind,  and  although  he 
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favored  a  college  education  he  considered 
that  it  should  be  for  the  purpose  of  serious 
study  to  fit  one  for  the  activities  of  life 
later  on.  His  judgment  was  thus  developed 
at  an  early  age,  and  success  came  to  him 
naturally  from  the  start.  He  was  a  man  of 
genial,  friendly  nature,  prompt  in  his  busi- 
ness dealings,  of  progressive,  enterprising 
spirit,  but  of  conservative  nature.  He  was 
well  liked  and  his  counsel  sought.  The  sim- 
ple life  was  greatly  to  his  liking,  and  rural 
pursuits  appealed  to  him  strongly,  yet  he 
did  not  withdraw  from  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  and  responsibilities,  but  performed 
all  faithfully  and  well.  He  was  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Commerce  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  one  of  the  oldest  directors  of  the 
Albany  Insurance  Company,  serving  from 
January,  1864,  until  his  death,  twenty-six 
years  later.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest 
trtistees  of  the  Albany  Savings  Bank,  chos- 
en in  1868;  and  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Thompson  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  of 
Thomson,  New  York.  He  was  chosen  a 
director  of  the  New  York  State  National 
Bank,  May  i,  1865.  and  on  the  day  of  his 
death  the  directors  of  that  institution  met 
and  adopted  a  resolution  testifying  that  he 
was  the  oldest  member  of  the  board  in 
length  of  service,  that  they  had  always 
found  him  "active  and  enterprising,"  that 
his  life  had  been  an  "open  book"  to  all  and 
especially  to  those  brought  into  social  rela- 
tion with  him ;  that  he  was  "constant  to  his 
duties  and  serviceable  in  counsel"  to  his 
brethren  of  the  board. 

Charles  B.  Lansing  married  (first),  in 
1842,  Catherine  Clinton  Townsend,  daugh- 
ter of  Mayor  John  and  Abbey  (Spencer) 
Townsend.  He  married  (second),  in  1854, 
Abby  Townsend,  sister  of  his  first  wife. 
They  were  the  granddaughters  of  Judge 
Ambrose  Spencer,  the  thirty-fifth  mayor  of 
Albany,  who  served  two  terms,  January  i, 
1824- January  i,  1826.  Mrs.  Abby  (Town- 
send)   Lansing  survived  her  husband  nine- 


teen years,  dying  at  her  home,  No.  146  State 
street,  Albany,  May  18,  1904.  Children  by 
first  marriage:  J.  Townsend,  of  further 
mention ;  Charles  Abraham,  died  at  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colorado,  December  8,  1890, 
leaving  a  widow,  Sarah  (Macklin)  Lansing, 
and  two  children,  Abby  Townsend  and 
Charles  Bridgen  (2)  Lansing.  By  second 
marriage :  Abby  Spencer,  married  Rev.  Ed- 
ward G.  Selden,  who  died  June  2,  1904; 
Edward  Yates,  who  died  unmarried ;  and 
Gerrit  Yates,  married  Sarah  Rathbone 
Townsend,  daughter  of  General  Frederick 
and  Sarah   (Rathbone)   Townsend. 

J.  Townsend  Lansing,  only  son  of  Charles 
Bridgen  and  Catherine  Clinton  (Townsend) 
Lansing,  was  born  at  Sachems  Head,  Con- 
necticut, and  died  in  Albany,  New  York, 
August  12,  1918.  He  was  educated  in  Al- 
bany Academy,  Luthers  Classical  Academy, 
Albany,  and  Sedgwick  Institute,  Great  Bar- 
rington,  Massachusetts.  He  began  his  bus- 
iness career  in  1863  as  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  Albany  Iron  and  Saw  Works,  Pruyn  & 
Lansing,  proprietors,  and  in  1867  became  a 
partner  in  the  same  concern.  Later  with 
Mr.  Pruyn  he  organized  the  Sheffield  File 
Works  and  The  Embossing  Company,  the 
latter  company  manufacturers  of  wooden 
ware,  etc.  Mr.  Lansing  continued  in  busi- 
ness until  1880,  then  retired,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  engaged  as  trustee 
of  large  estates  and  in  official  connection 
with  business,  financial,  charitable  and  edu- 
cational institutions.  He  was  president  of 
the  Public  Market  Company  of  Albany; 
president  of  the  Lansing  Syracuse  Realty 
Company,  (the  Lansing  Estate  owning  a 
large  amount  of  real  estate  in  Syracuse,  New 
York)  ;  vice-president  of  the  Albany  Insur- 
ance Company;  vice-president  of  the  Wheel- 
er Rent  &  Power  Company  and  Albany 
Rural  Cemetery  Association ;  trustee  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association ;  trus- 
tee of  Dudley  Observatory  and  Albany  Med- 
ical College ;  director  of  the  Albany  Girls' 
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Academy,  New  York  State  National  Bank, 
and  the  Albany  City  Mission.  He  was  an 
official  member  of  Madison  Avenue  Re- 
formed Church  of  Albany,  the  Holland  So- 
ciety of  New  York,  the  Fort  Orange  and 
Country  clubs  of  Albany.  Mr.  Lansing 
continued  active  in  his  connection  with  most 
of  the  foregoing  institutions  until  his  death. 
J.  Townsend  Lansing  married  (first)  in 
Albany,  October  27,  1870,  Helen  Franchot 
Douw,  born  March  31,  1846,  died  in  Albany, 
January  28,  1898,  daughter  of  Volckert  P. 
and  Helen  (Franchot)  Douw,  and  grand- 
daughter of  John  de  Peyster  and  Deborah 
(Beeckman)  Douw.  Mr.  Lansing  married 
(second),  in  Paris,  France,  October  4,  1900, 
Leontine  de  Kay  Townsend,  daughter  of 
Dr.  John  Fondey  and  Catherine  Louise 
(Douw)  Townsend. 


BURLINGAME,  Westcott, 

Man  of  Varied  Activities. 

In  the  year  1872,  a  young  lawyer,  Eugene 
Burlingame,  became  a  law  partner  of 
Charles  W.  Mead,  of  Albany,  New  York, 
and  after  five  years  of  practice  with  Mr. 
Mead,  began  the  private  practice  of  law  at 
No.  452  Broadway.  From  that  time  until 
his  death  in  1898,  two  decades  later,  Eugene 
Burlingame,  was  a  leading  practitioner  of 
the  New  York  bar.  During  that  period 
there  were  few  important  cases  tried  in  the 
Albany  county  courts  that  he  was  not  on 
either  one  side  or  the  other.  He  made  the 
name  Burlingame,  one  honored  in  the  his- 
tory of  Albany  jurisprudence  and  to  his 
son,  Westcott  (2)  Burlingame,  bequeathed 
the  rich  legacy  of  an  honored  name.  West- 
cott (2)  Burlingame  is  one  of  Albany's 
"native  sons,"  a  young  business  man  of  high 
standing,  who  as  an  automobile  dealer  has 
won  honorable  position  among  the  strong 
reliable  men  of  that  business. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  genealogical  facts  of 


unusual  interest  centering  around  this  young 
business  man  whose  paternal  ancestor,  Rog- 
er Burlingame,  came  from  England,  prior  to 
1650,  and  settled  in  Stonington,  about  1654, 
was  at  Warwick  and  later  at  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  The  line  of  descent  from 
Roger  Burlingame,  is  through  his  son, 
Thomas,  his  son,  Joshua,  his  son,  Eleazer, 
his  son,  Altitius,  his  son,  Westcott  (i),  his 
son,  Eugene,  his  son,  Westcott  (2),  of  Al- 
bany. Thomas  Burlingame,  of  the  second 
generation,  married  Martha  Lippitt,  daugh- 
ter of  Moses  and  Mary  (Knowles)  Lippitt. 
Joshua  Burlingame,  of  the  third  generation, 
married  Rhoda  Briggs,  of  an  old  Rhode 
Island  family.  The  wife  of  Westcott  (i) 
Burlingame,  was  Melinda  Eaton,  a  descend- 
ant of  William  and  Jane  Eaton,  of  Dover, 
England,  through  their  son,  Nicholas  Eaton, 
born  1573,  warden  of  St.  Mary's  church, 
Dover,  and  Mayor  of  Dover.  His  son,  John 
Eaton,  born  in  Dover,  in  161 1,  came  to  New 
England  in  1635,  settled  in  Dedham,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  founded  the  Dedham  branch 
of  the  Eaton  family.  The  line  of  descent 
from  John  Eaton  the  American  founder  is 
through  his  son,  Thomas  Eaton,  of  Wood- 
stock, Connecticut,  and  his  wife,  Lydia  Gay; 
their  son,  Nathaniel  Eaton,  and  his  wife, 
Esther  Parry,  daughter  of  Captain  John 
Parry;  their  son,  Elijah  Eaton;  his  son, 
John  Eaton  and  his  wife,  Lydia  Preston; 
their  daughter,  Melinda  Eaton  and  her  hus- 
band Westcott  ( I )  Burlingame ;  their  son, 
Eugene;  his  son,  Westcott  (2)  Burlingame 
of  Albany. 

The  wife  of  Eleazer  Burlingame,  of  the 
fourth  generation,  was  a  daughter  of  Au- 
gustus Ellis  and  his  wife,  Desire  Slocum. 
Another  maternal  line  traces  to  John  Bunk- 
er, who  owned  Bunker  Hill  in  Boston,  a 
century  prior  to  the  famous  battle.  This 
line  from  John  Bunker  was  through  his  son, 
George,  his  daughter,  Martha  Bunker,  wife 
of  John  Starr;  their  daughter,  Lydia  Starr, 
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married  Nathaniel  Gay;  their  daughter, 
Lydia  Gay,  married  Thomas  Eaton,  of 
previous  mention. 

Altitius  Burlingame  of  the  fifth  genera- 
tion, born  at  West  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island, 
September  27,  1790,  moved  to  Willett,  Nqw 
York,  in  1809.  his  son  Westcott  (i)  then 
only  a  boy  of  three  years.  John  Eaton,  Pe- 
ter Eaton,  Robert  Tennant,  with  their  fam- 
ilies moved  to  Willett,  from  Cherry  Valley, 
New  York,  in  1814,  where  Melinda  Eaton 
was  born  November  6,  1812,  she  later  be- 
coming the  wife  of  Westcott  (i)  Burling- 
ame. The  Eatons  settled  at  Willett,  Cort- 
land county.  New  York,  in  a  locality  which 
has  since  been  known  as  "Eaton  Hill." 
Westcott  and  Melinda  (Eaton)  Burlingame 
were  married  at  Willett,  March  27,  1836, 
and  they  were  the  parents  of  Miles  E.,  Og- 
den,  Lydia,  Lucy  Agnes  and  Eugene  Burl- 
ingame, the  latter,  Albany's  eminent  lawyer. 
There  are  other  lines  of  colonial  descent,  one 
in  particular  tracing  to  Mary  Dyer,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Boston  "for  con- 
science sake"  in  1660. 

Eugene  Burlingame,  of  the  seventh  gen- 
eration in  New  England,  son  of  Westcott 
and  Melinda  (Eaton)  Burlingame,  was  born 
in  Willett,  Cortland  county,  New  York, 
January  24,  1847,  died  in  Albany,  New 
York,  April  4,  1898.  His  early  education 
was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  Wil- 
lett, and  from  that  school  he  passed  to  Cin- 
cinnatus  Academy  in  Cortland  county,  there 
completing  a  two  years'  course.  In  1866  he 
entered  the  State  Normal  College  at  Al- 
bany, whence  he  was  graduated  with  honors 
July,  1868.  From  State  Normal  he  went 
to  the  principalship  of  the  Union  School  at 
Athens,  New  York,  although  barely  of  le- 
gal age.  He  held  that  position  two  years, 
then  resigned  and  in  1870,  in  his  twenty- 
third  year,  entered  Albany  Law  School, 
whence  in  little  over  a  year  from  his  en- 
trance he  was  graduated  LL.B.,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


He  began  his  professional  career  with  the 
firm,  Newkirk  &  Chase,  of  Hudson,  New 
York,  there  displaying  an  ability  which  won 
him  the  confidence  of  his  associates.  He 
was  entrusted  with  much  of  the  firm's  im- 
portant business  and  remained  with  them 
until  1872,  when  he  formed  a  law  partner- 
ship with  Charles  W.  Mead,  of  Albany, 
but  five  years  later  dissolved  that  partner- 
ship and  thenceforth  practiced  alone,  locat- 
ing at  452  Broadway,  Albany.  He  rose  to 
the  highest  rank  among  the  lawyers  of  the 
Capital  City,  and  until  his  death  constantly 
grew  in  legal  strength.  The  law  was  to  him 
a  jealous  mistress,  and  he  had  no  other 
business  interests  of  importance.  Careful, 
conscientious  and  upright,  he  weighed  words 
and  insisted  upon  direct  and  definite  replies 
to  his  questions  from  witnesses.  Although 
a  most  skillful  examiner  and  cross-examiner, 
he  always  treated  his  witnesses  fairly,  while 
his  treatment  of  opposing  counsel  was 
marked  by  a  courtesy  and  manner  of  great- 
est consideration.  An  eloquent  speaker,  he 
never  used  his  powers  to  befog  an  issue, 
but  spoke  with  the  eloquence  of  truth  and 
the  force  of  conviction.  A  true  gentleman 
ever,  his  opponents  were  his  friends,  and 
when  he  passed  away,  a  city  mourned. 

Eugene  Burlingame  was  an  earnest  Re- 
publican, and  in  1884,  was  chosen  chair- 
man of  the  Albany  Republican  Committee. 
In  1887  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
State  Central  Committee,  and  in  1891,  was 
one  of  counsel  for  the  Republican  candidates 
in  the  election  cases  of  that  year  involving 
the  seats  of  four  State  Senators,  and  the 
consequent  control  of  the  State  Senate.  He 
was  elected  district  attorney  for  Albany 
county  in  1894,  a  position  he  most  ably 
filled  for  three  years  and  was  re-elected  for 
a  second  term,  when  he  was  taken  ill  and 
died. 

He  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  in 
1884  was  president  of  the  Albany  Associa- 
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tion.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Albany  His- 
torical and  Art  Society;  president  of  the 
Burns  Club ;  member  of  the  Fort  Orange  and 
Press  clubs;  past  master  of  Masters  Lodge 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons;  director  and 
counsel  for  the  Fairview  Home  for  the 
Friendless;  director  of  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society  of  Albany ;  a  vestryman  of 
St.  Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal  church ; 
curator  of  the  Albany  Institute;  member  of 
the  faculty  of  Albany  Law  School,  his  lec- 
ture topics  being  Real  Property  and  Crimi- 
nal Law;  member  of  the  County,  State  and 
National  bar  associations,  and  a  citizen 
above  reproach. 

Mr.  Burlingame  married,  March  29,  1875, 
Emma  Patten  Watson,  daughter  of  Rufus 
W.  Watson,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Catskill, 
New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Burling- 
ame were  the  parents  of  five  children :  Eu- 
gene W.,  Elizabeth  J.,  Francis,  Westcott 
(2),  of  further  mention,  Harriet  S.,  died 
in  infancy. 

Westcott  Burlingame,  of  the  eighth  gen- 
eration of  Burlingame  in  this  country,  son 
of  Eugene  and  Emma  Patten  (Watson") 
Burlingame,  was  born  in  Albany,  New 
York,  June  15,  1885.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Albany  Boys'  Academy,  and  when 
the  choice  of  a  business  or  profession  was 
to  be  made  decided  in  favor  of  a  business 
career.  He  began  his  career  as  a  salesman 
for  the  Buick  Motor  Company,  but  three 
years  later  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  Motor  Corporation,  becom- 
ing sales  manager  for  the  Albany  agency. 
He  held  that  position  eighteen  months,  when 
the  William  M.  Whitney  &  Company  took 
over  the  business  and  Mr.  Burlingame  be- 
came their  manager,  then  in  October,  1914, 
engaged  in  business  for  himself,  having 
been  made  distributor  for  Albany  and  sur- 
rounding counties  for  Cadillac  cars.  This 
still  continues,  during  which  time  the  Cadil- 
lac Motor  Car  Company,  has  considerably 
enlarged  its  territory.     He  has  been   very 


successful  in  his  business  undertakings  and 
is  one  of  the  rising  young  men  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  He  possesses  the  sound 
qualities  of  character  and  disposition  upon 
which  success  alone  can  be  built,  and  has 
an  added  asset,  a  most  pleasing  personality. 

He  takes  a  deep  interest  in  Albany  ac- 
tivities of  varied  kind,  being  a  trustee  of  the 
Associated  Charities,  the  Albany  Academy, 
and  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  His  clubs 
are :  the  Fort  Orange,  and  Albany  Country ; 
his  politics,  Republican,  his  church  prefer- 
ence. Episcopalian.  In  all  he  takes  an  ac- 
tive part,  and  may  be  found  lending  a  help- 
ing hand  to  all  good  causes. 

Westcott  Burlingame  married,  November 
18,  191 1,  Mary  Boyd  Easton,  daughter  of, 
William  and  Caroline  (Newton)  Easton,  her 
father  a  lumber  merchant  of  Albany.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Burlingame  are  the  parents  of 
three  sons:  Westcott  (3)  Burlingame,  Jr., 
born  March  9,  1914;  Easton  Burlingame, 
born  August  8,  1916;  Rufus  Watson  Burl- 
ingame, bom  September  zy,  1920. 


SHIELDS,  William  H., 

Financier,  Business  Man, 

A  review  of  the  business  enterprises, 
banks  and  corporations  in  which  William  H. 
Shields,  of  Troy,  is  interested  as  director  or 
official  shows  him  to  be  a  man  of  great  en- 
ergy and  ability,  and  fairly  entitled  to  the 
high  place  he  holds  among  leading  financiers 
and  business  men.  He  is  hardly  more  than 
in  the  full  prime  of  his  splendid  powers, 
and  that  his  years  of  usefulness  will  long 
continue  seems  a  reasonable  prophecy. 

Mr.  Shields  is  of  Scotch  descent,  a  great- 
grandson  of  John  Shields,  who  came  from 
Scotland  in  1760,  and  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  where  his  son,  William 
Cannon  Shields,  a  soldier  of  the  War  of 
1S12,  was  born.  William  C.  Shields  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Finch,  of  Norfolk,  Virginia ; 
they  reside  in  that  city,  and  there  Hamil- 
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ton  Shields,  their  son,  was  born,  of  whom 
further. 

Hamilton  Shields  was  born  in  1823,  and 
died  in  1899,  in  Troy,  New  York.  He  was 
educated  in  Norfolk  schools,  and  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  New 
York,  whence  he  was  graduated,  class  of 
1846.  He  continued  in  the  military  service 
for  ten  years  after  leaving  West  Point,  serv- 
ing for  a  time  on  the  stafif  of  General  Woll, 
with  headquarters  in  Troy.  He  retired  from 
the  service  in  1856,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  a  gentleman  farmer,  alternating 
between  his  homes  in  Troy,  New  York,  and 
Bennington,  Vermont.  Mr.  Shields  married 
Caroline  Hart,  daughter  of  Richard  P.  and 
Betsy  A.  (Howard)  Hart,  and  they  were 
the  parents  of  eight  children:  i.  Elizabeth, 
married  James  A.  Eddy.  2.  William  H., 
of  further  mention.  3.  Henry  C.  4. 
Frances  H.  5.  Harriet  D.  6.  Caroline  H., 
married  Seymour  Van  San  ford.  7.  Vir- 
ginia, deceased.  8.  Howard  H.,  married 
Caroline  Lane. 

William  H.  Shields,  son  of  Hamilton  and 
Caroline  (Hart)  Shields,  was  born  in  Troy, 
New  York,  August  8,  1853,  and  there  yet 
resides.  He  was  educated  in  Troy  Acad- 
emy, and  began  business  life  as  clerk  in  the 
John  A.  Griswold  Mill.  Later  he  became 
assistant  superintendent,  continuing  until 
1878,  when  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Griswold  Wire  Mill,  a  plant  of  which 
he  later  became  the  owner.  He  advanced 
rapidly  in  business  importance,  as  his  talents 
were  made  manifest,  and  was  president  of 
the  Kilmer  Manufacturing  Company,  until 
its  .dissolution  in  1902,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  treasurer  of  the  Cohoes  Iron  Company. 
In  igo8  he  was  elected  trustee  of  the  Troy 
Savings  Bank,  and  in  1916  was  chosen  pres- 
ident, a  position  of  trust,  honor  and  respon- 
sibility, which  he  has  now  ably  filled  for  the 
past  five  years.  Other  important  corpora- 
tions have  sought  the  aid  of  Mr.  Shields  in 
their  official  boards,  and   a  list  of   his   di- 


rectorships includes :  The  Security  Trust 
Company,  Rensselaer  &  Saratoga  Railroad 
Company,  Saratoga  &  Schenectady  Rail- 
road Company,  Albany  &  Vermont  Rail- 
road Company.  Troy  &  Cohoes  Railroad 
Company,  and  Lansingburg  &  Cohoes  Rail- 
road Company. 

In  the  civic  institutions  and  philanthropic 
institutions  which  have  made  Troy  famous, 
Mr.  Shields  has  long  been  interested  and 
helpful,  and  chief  among  these  are :  The 
Emma  Willard  School  and  Russell  Sage 
College,  which  he  serves  as  trustee  and 
treasurer ;  Troy  Public  Library,  trustee  and 
treasurer ;  Troy  Orphan  Asylum,  trustee ; 
Marshall  Infirmary,  trustee ;  Hudson-Mo- 
hawk Humane  Society,  director;  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Troy,  trustee.  His  clubs 
are :  The  Troy,  of  Troy ;  Old  Guard  Citi- 
zens Corps,  of  Troy ;  and  Mount  Anthony 
Country  Club,  of  Bennington,  Vermont. 

Mr.  Shields  married  (first),  in  May,  1885, 
Anna  Thalimer,  who  died  in  December, 
1888,  leaving  two  children:  i.  William  Le- 
roy,  born  in  1886,  educated  in  the  Hill 
School,  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wil- 
liams College,  A.  B.,  1910;  now  with  the 
firm  J.  L.  Thompson  &  Company,  of  Troy. 
2.  Anna,  educated  at  Emma  Willard  School, 
and  Dobbs  Ferry  Seminary.  Mr.  Shields 
married  (second),  in  1893,  Sarah  A.  John- 
son, daughter  of  David  J.  Johnson,  who 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  manager  of  the 
Harmony  Mills,  Cohoes,  New  York. 


WHITNEY,  Charles  Lee  Anthony, 

Manager  of  Important  Business. 

The  Whitney  name  became  identified 
with  Albany's  commercial  annals  in  i860, 
when  William  Minott  Whitney  came  to 
that  city  as  manager  of  the  dry  goods  store 
then  operated  by  Ubsdell,  Pierson  &  Com- 
pany. From  that  year  a  Whitney  has  been 
identified  with  the  business,  the  first  direct 
partnership  beginning  in   1865,  when   Wil- 
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liam  M.  Whitney  and  John  G.  Myers,  as 
proprietors  of  the  "New  York  Store,"  be- 
came Albany's  leading  dry  goods  merchants, 
their  business  surpassing  any  other  of  its 
nature  between  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Many  changes  occurred  in  the  firm  person- 
nel, but  in  1905  the  burden  of  management 
fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  Charles  L.  A. 
Whitney,  who  still  carries  it.  While  Mr. 
Whitney  is  a  merchant  of  the  highest  type 
and  the  responsible  head  of  his  business, 
he  is  also  a  man  of  cultured,  refined  tastes, 
fond  of  travel,  a  devotee  of  polo,  and  a  pa- 
tron of  all  out-of-door  sports.  His  country 
home  in  Loudonville,  just  north  of  Albany. 
"Wyebrook  Farm,"  is  so  named  in  remem- 
brance of  the  long  ago  home  of  the  English 
Whitneys  of  the  Wye  river,  that  ancient 
boundary  line  between  England  and  Wales, 
appointed  by  Athelstan  in  the  year  939.  To 
his  handsome  estate,  "Wyebrook  Farm," 
Mr.  Whitney  gives  personal  attention,  and 
thoroughly  enjoys  its  management  and  its 
beautiful  environment. 

Whitney  is  a  name  of  great  antiquity  in 
England,  and  was  borne  by  men  of  famed 
deeds  of  courage  and  daring.  The  Whit- 
ney arms  are  as  follows : 

Shield — Azure,  a  cross  chequy  or  and  gules. 

Crest — A  bull's  head  couped  sable,  armed  ar- 
gent, points  gules. 

Motto — Magnanimitcr  crucein  suslcne.  (Gal- 
lantly uphold  the  cross. 

In  New  England  the  line  begins  with 
John  Whitney,  "gentleman,"  who  arrived  in 
Watertown,  Massachusetts,  in  June,  1635, 
coming  in  the  ship  "Elizabeth."  John  Whit- 
ney, the  founder,  his  son  Richard  Whitney, 
and  his  grandson,  Richard  (2)  Whitney,  re- 
sided in  Watertown.  Richard  (3)  Whit- 
ney was  a  resident  of  Stow,  Massachusetts, 
and  the  father  of  Brigadier-General  Josiah 
Whitney,  a  brave  officer  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War  and  of  the  Revolution,  and  a 
man  of  great  prominence.  He  married 
(first)   Sarah  Farr,  and  they  were  the  par- 


ents of  Daniel  Whitney,  a  master  builder, 
of  Boston,  who  married  Hannah  Shedd,  of 
Waltham,  Massachusetts.  They  were  the 
parents  of  William  Minott  Whitney,  of  Al- 
bany, and  grandparents  of  Charles  L.  A. 
Whitney,  of  the  eighth  American  generation 
of  the  family. 

William  Minott  Whitney  was  born  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  January  2,  1827, 
and  died  at  his  residence  in  Albany,  May  10, 
1905.  The  year  following  his  birth  his  par- 
ents moved  by  boat  to  New  York  City,  and 
there  the  lad  William  M.  obtained  his  educa- 
tion and  became  an  expert  dry  goods  buyer. 
He  was  purchasing  agent  for  several  large 
houses  prior  to  i860,  when  he  located  in 
Albany,  New  York,  as  manager  of  the  Ubs- 
dell,  Pierson  &  Company  dry  goods  store, 
opened  in  1859  at  Nos.  47-49  North  Pearl 
street.  James  T.  Leno.x  purchased  the  busi- 
ness in  1862,  Mr.  Whitney  continuing  as 
manager  under  the  new  owner.  In  1865  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  John  G.  Myers, 
they  purchasing  the  Lenox  interest  and  re- 
naming it  The  New  York  Store.  Mr.  Myers 
retired  in  1870  to  establish  a  separate  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Whitney  continuing  in  business 
alone  until  1877,  when  he  admitted  William 
H.  Pangburn  and  S.  M.  Van  Santford,  that 
firm  continuing  until  i88g,  when  it  dis- 
solved. He  remained  in  business  with  a 
son,  William  M.  Whitney,  Jr.  Seven  years 
later  Charles  L.  A.  Whitney  was  admitted, 
father  and  sons  founding  a  rare  combination 
of  mercantile  and  managerial  ability.  The 
firm  continued  unbroken  until  the  death  of 
William  M.  Whitney,  Jr.,  in  1899,  and  then 
for  six  years  the  father  and  the  younger 
son  continued  the  business.  In  1905  the 
senior  partner  passed  away,  leaving  Charles 
L.  A.  Whitney  the  only  male  survivor  of 
his  family  to  continue  the  business.  This 
he  has  ably  accomplished,  and  the  business, 
over  half  a  century  in  the  Whitney  name,  is 
.still  a  leading  department  of  Albany's  com- 
mercial life. 
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William  M.  Whitney  was  a  director  of 
the  First  National  Bank ;  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Albany  Illuminating  Company, 
later  absolved  by  the  Municipal  Gas  Com- 
pany; a  charter  member  of  the  Fort  Orange 
and  Albany  clubs ;  member  of  the  Masonic 
order,  and  of  the  Universalist  church.  He 
was  public-spirited  and  progressive,  but  had 
no  taste  nor  ambition  for  political  office.  He 
acted  efficiently  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  public  celebration  during  the  period 
Albany  devoted  to  celebrating  her  Bi-Cen- 
tennial  as  a  chartered  city,  and  was  always 
ready  to  aid  any  movement  for  Albany's 
advancement. 

Mr.  Whitney  married,  in  New  York  City, 
June  1 6,  1856,  Amelia  Cook,  born  there, 
January  31,  1831,  died  December  6,  1912, 
daughter  of  Walter  and  Mary  (Monroe) 
Cook.  They  were  the  parents  of  six  chil- 
dren:  I.  William  Minott,  died  in  infancy. 
2.  Leila,  married  William  Henry  Stott.  3. 
William  Minott,  Jr.,  born  in  New  York  City, 
August  I,  1861,  associated  with  his  father 
and  brother  in  the  dry  goods  business  in 
Albany  until  his  death,  February  6,  1899; 
he  married  Jessie  Douglas  Stott,  who  sur- 
vived him  with  children :  Leila  Douglas, 
William  Minott,  3d,  of  further  mention, 
and  Prudence.  4.  Virginia  Belle,  died  in 
infancy.  5.  Charles  Lee  Anthony,  of  fur- 
ther mention.  6.  Mabel,  married  Charles 
Hamilton  Sabin,  financier  and  capitalist, 
since  191 5  president  and  director  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
and  has  a  son,  Charles  Hamilton  Sabin,  Jr. 

Charles  Lee  Anthony  Whitney,  of  the 
eighth  generation  of  the  family  founded  by 
John  Whitney  in  New  England,  was  born  in 
Albany,  New  York,  September  19,  1870. 
After  completing  the  courses  of  study  at 
Albany  Academy,  he  entered  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  there 
finished  school  preparation.  He  began  bus- 
iness life  in  association  with  his  father  in 


the  New  York  Store  in  Albany,  and  in 
1S96,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years,  was  ad- 
mitted a  partner.  Two  years  later  his 
brother,  William  M.,  Jr.,  passed  away,  and 
in  1905  his  honored  father  succumbed  to  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  he  was  left  the 
sole  representative  and  managing  head.  The 
business  was  incorporated  as  W.  M.  Whit- 
ney &  Company  in  1905,  with  Charles  L.  A. 
Whitney  president.  He  is  also  a  director  of 
the  Albany  City  Savings  Institution,  presi- 
dent of  the  Morris  Plan  Bank,  and  president 
of  the  Whitney  Land  Corporation.  As  a 
business  man  his  rank  is  with  the  highest 
and  ablest  of  merchants,  and  in  his  executive 
management  of  the  corporations  of  which 
he  is  the  head,  their  excellent  condition  and 
rating  speaks  in  the  highest  praise.  In  the 
social  clubs  of  his  city,  Mr.  Whitney  is  well 
known,  his  membership  being  with  the  Fort 
Orange,  Albany,  and  Albany  Country.  His 
other  clubs  are :  The  Racquet  and  Tennis  of 
New  York  City,  and  Rumson  Country  of 
Rumson,  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Whitney  married,  at  Monmouth 
Beach,  New  Jersey,  September  27,  1893, 
Grace  Niles,  born  in  New  York  City,  July 
31,  1874,  daughter  of  Lucien  Hanks  and 
Mattie  A.  (Bradford)  Niles,  her  father  born 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  her  mother  in  North 
Yarmouth,  Maine.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitney 
are  the  parents  of  a  daughter,  Marjorie, 
who  married  Thomas  B.  Wheeler,  of  Al- 
bany, and  they  are  the  parents  of  a  son, 
Thomas  B.  Wheeler,  Jr. 

William  Minott  Whitney,  3d,  son  of  Wil- 
liam Minott  Whitney,  Jr.,  grandson  of  Wil- 
liam Minott  Whitney,  was  born  in  Albany, 
New  York,  June  5,  1888.  He  attended  Al- 
bany Boys'  Academy,  prepared  at  Morris- 
town  and  Lawrenceville,  New  Jersey, 
schools,  and  then  entered  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, whence  he  was  graduated  C.  E., 
class  of  19 1 2.  To  this  he  added  a  business 
course,  including  telegraphy,  pursued  in  Al- 
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bany  Business  College,  and  in  February, 
191 3,  located  in  the  State  of  California, 
where  he  was  employed  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  railroad.  He  passed  through  an  ap- 
prenticeship course,  then  was  appointed 
general  yardmaster  on  the  Western  Division 
with  headquarters  at  Suisun,  California.  He 
satisfactorily  filled  that  position  until  1917, 
when  he  enlisted  in  the  government  service 
and  went  overseas  with  the  Eleventh  Com- 
pany, Fourteenth  Grand  Division  Railroad 
Way  Engineers,  Transportation  Corps.  He 
was  made  yard  master  at  Mountour,  France, 
and  for  eighteen  months  remained  in  that 
position,  returning  to  the  United  States  in 
1919. 

Upon  returning  to  civil  life,  Mr.  Whit- 
ney did  not  return  to  his  profession,  but  en- 
tered business  life  and  found  employment 
with  William  M.  Whitney  &  Company,  a 
corporation  founded  upon  the  dry  goods 
business  established  by  William  Minott 
Whitney,  and  developed  by  the  founder,  his 
sons,  William  Minott  Whitney,  Jr.,  and 
Charles  L.  A.  Whitney,  the  president  of  the 
company.  William  Minott  Whitney,  third 
of  the  name,  is  now  store  manager  and  in 
line  for  higher  position  in  this  Albany  old 
and  tried  institution.  Mr.  Whitney  is  a 
member  of  the  Princeton  Club  of  New 
York,  Transportation  Club  of  San  Francis- 
co, Cap  and  Gown,  Pacific  Railway  Club, 
Princeton  Engineers  Association,  Fort  Or- 
ange, University,  and  Albany  Country 
clubs.  He  is  affiliated  with  Wadsworth 
Lodge,  No.  417,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
and  a  communicant  of  St.  Peter's  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Whitney  married,  January  7,  1918, 
in  Los  Angeles,  California,  Ruby  Yoakum, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Finis  E.  and  Mary  Ellen 
(Hood)  Yoakum,  of  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitney  are  the  parents 
of  a  daughter,  Shirley  Yoakum  Whitney, 
born  October  4,  1918,  and  William  M.  Whit- 
ney (4th),  born  April  20,  1920. 


COBDEN,  Arthur  B., 

Financier. 

Although  nominally  cashier  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  People's 
Bank,  of  (Lansingburg)  Troy,  Mr.  Cob- 
den  is  practically  the  bank's  manager,  and 
for  years  its  successful  course  has  been 
guided  by  his  wise  counsel.  He  has  been 
engaged  in  the  banking  business  in  the  same 
capacity  since  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  in  all 
the  years  which  have  since  elapsed  he  has 
been  connected  with  but  two  banks,  the 
National  State  Bank,  of  Troy,  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Bank.  He  began,  of  course,  in  the 
humblest  place  in  the  bank  and  attained  the 
cashier's  desk  in  1899.  While  he  has  num- 
erous and  weighty  financial  and  business  in- 
terests, his  life  has  been  given  largely  to  the 
two  banks  mentioned,  his  term  as  cashier 
covering  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  1899- 
192 1.  He  is  an  authority  on  banking  law 
and  usage,  and  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
among  financiers. 

Arthur  B.  Cobden,  of  Troy,  is  a  grand- 
nephew  of  Sir  Richard  Cobden,  the  great 
English  political  economist  and  statesman, 
and  a  son  of  Arthur  and  Helen  (Hardy) 
Cobden.  Arthur  Cobden  was  born  in  Eng- 
land, but  came  to  the  United  States,  locating 
in  New  York  City,  where  he  conducted  a 
photographic  studio,  having  mastered  that 
art  in  England.  He  was  also  connected 
with  the  famous  war  photographer,  Brady, 
who  won  high  reputation  for  his  photo- 
graphs of  Civil  War  battles  and  camp 
scenes.  Mr.  Cobden  manipulated  the  camera 
in  obtaining  many  of  the  pictures  now  form- 
ing the  Brady  collection.  After  severing  his 
connection  with  Mr.  Brady,  Mr.  Cobden 
came  to  Troy,  there  opening  a  photographic 
studio,  which  he  conducted  until  his  death 
in  1877.  He  is  buried  in  Oak  wood  Ceme- 
tery, Troy.  Arthur  Cobden  married  Helen 
Hardy,  born  in  England,  and  they  were  the 
parents  of  four  children  :   Helen  R.,  married 
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Colonel  James  M.  Snyder,  of  Earl  &  Wilson 
Companj-,  collar  manufacturers  of  Troy ; 
Arthur  B.,  to  whom  this  review  is  inscribed ; 
Catherine,  married  Dr.  David  C.  Brown,  of 
Danbury,  Connecticut ;  Rev.  Richard  Cob- 
den,  a  clergyman  of  Grace  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  Larchmont,  New  York. 

Arthur  B.  Cobden  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  February  22,  1861,  and  about  1865 
was  brought  to  Troy,  New  York,  by  his 
parents,  who  settled  in  then  Lansingburg, 
now  Troy,  New  York.  He  there  attended 
the  public  schools  until  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  then  began  his  banking  association, 
entering  the  National  State  Bank,  of  Troy, 
and  continuing  with  that  institution  until 
1899,  in  every  increasing  position  of  re- 
sponsibility. In  1899  he  was  appointed 
cashier  of  the  People's  Bank,  of  (Lansing- 
burg) Troy,  a  place  of  honor  and  trust 
which  he  has  now  most  ably  filled  for  twen- 
ty-two years.  In  1909  Mr.  Cobden  was 
elected  a  director  of  the  same  bank,  and 
has  for  many  years  been  the  leading  spirit 
in  determining  its  policies.  He  has  other 
financial  and  business  official  connections, 
being  vice-president  of  the  Rensselaer  Valve 
Company,  and  a  director  of  the  Bank  of 
Waterford,  the  First  National  Bank,  of 
Mechanicsville,  the  Troy  Foundry  and  Ma- 
chine Company,  the  Mechanicsville  Special- 
ty Company,  and  the  Queen  Run  Refractory 
Company,  of  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  in  religious 
faith  an  Episcopalian,  now  vestryman  of 
Trinity  Church,  of  Lansingburg,  and  affil- 
iated with  Phoenix  Lodge,  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons. 

Mr.  Cobden  married  Lois  L.  Stevens, 
■daughter  of  Samuel  S.  and  Marcia  (Lani- 
berton)  Stevens,  of  North  Hoosick,  New 
York,  her  father  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Stevens  &  Thompson,  paper  manufacturers. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cobden  are  the  parents  of  a 
son,  Allan  S.,  born  September  19,  1901.  He 
was  educated  at  the  "Gunnery,"  Washing- 


ton, Connecticut ;  the  Tibbetts  School,  North 
Hoosick,  New  York;  and  Union  University, 
Schenectady,  New  York,  and  associated 
with  Stevens  &  Thompson,  New  York  City, 
until  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  World  War.  He  then  enlisted  in  the 
United  States  navy  and  was  with  the  mine 
laying  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Scotland.  Af- 
ter the  armistice  was  signed,  he  was  honor- 
ably discharged,  and  is  now  paymaster  with 
the  Troy  Foundry  and  Machine  Company, 
of  Watervliet,  New  York.  His  college  fra- 
ternity is  Kappa  Alpha. 


BROOKS,  Roelif  Hasbrouck, 

Clergyman. 

Nearly  all  of  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks'  active 
ministry  has  been  spent  in  Albany,  where 
since  1906  he  has  been  rector  of  Saint  Paul's 
Church,  during  which  time  he  has  served 
his  community  and  his  diocese,  as  well  as 
his  parish,  with  devoted  faithfulness.  Rev. 
Mr.  Brooks  is  a  descendant  of  an  English 
family,  three-quarters  of  a  century  old  in 
the  United  States,  and  has  ministerial  fam- 
ily traditions  on  both  paternal  and  maternal 
sides,  churchmen  of  note  connected  with  his 
family  having  been  Archdeacon  Brook,  of 
Halifax,  England,  and  Rev.  William  Ross, 
of  Alderney,  Channel  Islands.  Brook  was 
the  original  spelling  of  the  name,  while  vari- 
ations with  the  terminal  "e"  and  "s"  are 
numerous. 

Rev.  Roelif  Hasbrouck  Brooks  is  a  son 
of  John  R.  and  Ann  (Ross)  Brooks,  his 
father  born  near  Huddersfield.  Yorkshire, 
England,  coming  to  the  United  States  in 
1842.  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks  was  born  in  Pough- 
keepsie.  New  York,  June  26,  1875,  and 
there,  in  Berkeley  School,  prepared  for  col- 
lege. In  1896  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  withdrawing  after 
one  year,  and  in  the  following  year  enroll- 
ing in  the  sophomore  class  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege, being  graduated  as  valedictorian  of  his 
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class  in  1900.  He  studied  for  the  ministry 
at  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City,  and  in  1903  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  of  the  Episcopal  church  at  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Incarnation,  Garden  City, 
Bishop  Burgess,  of  Long  Island,  officiating 
at  the  ceremony.  He  was  assistant  to  the 
rector  of  St.  Michael's  Church  and  the 
Church  of  Messiah,  of  Brooklyn,  for  the 
first  three  years  of  his  ministry,  and  in  1906 
received  the  charge  he  has  since  held  as 
rector  of  Saint  Paul's  Church,  Albany.  The 
years  of  his  pastorate  have  been  an  era  of 
growth  and  development  in  the  parish,  in 
numbers,  in  strength,  and  in  importance. 
Saint  Paul's  Church  building,  beautiful  in 
design  and  furnishings,  has  been  enriched 
with  many  memorials,  and  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  handsome  church  interiors  in 
the  State.  A  large  parish  house  and  rectory 
make  the  church  plant  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete in  the  diocese. 

Rev.  Mr.  Brooks  has  been  called  to  many 
positions  of  responsibility  and  trust  in  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  now  serves  as  a  trus- 
tee of  the  diocese,  member  of  the  board  of 
missions,  examining  chaplain,  and  Archdea- 
con of  Albany.  His  influence  has  extended 
into  many  channels  of  service,  for  there 
have  come  to  him  the  many  opportunities 
for  helpfulness  that  appear  only  to  the 
clergyman,  and  his  has  always  been  the  list- 
ening ear  and  the  helping  hand.  He  is  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  Child  Wel- 
fare Board  of  Albany  County,  and  has 
furthered  its  work  with  every  means  with- 
in his  power.  Recognition  of  his  fidelity  to 
his  high  calling  has  come  in  many  forms,  in 
the  strength  and  prosperity  of  his  parish, 
in  his  complete  acceptance  into  the  hearts  of 
his  people,  and  in  the  trust  reposed  in  him 
by  his  brother  clergymen,  while  in  1910  Co- 
lumbia College  bestowed  signal  honor  upon 
him  in  conferring  the  honorary  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks  the  young- 
est graduate  thus  distinguished  in  the  recent 
history  of  the  institution. 


He  has  attained  high  rewards  in  the  Ma- 
sonic order,  and  is  past  grand  chaplain  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Fort 
Orange  and  University  clubs,  of  Albany^ 
and  the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  and  Columbia 
University  clubs,  of  New  York  City.  He  is 
well  known  socially,  and  in  these  connec- 
tions rounds  out  complete  touch  with  the 
life  of  Albany. 

Rev.  Mr.  Brooks  married,  in  1904,  Julia 
Stuart  Laing,  of  Brooklyn,  and  they  are  the 
parents  of  Emily  Ferris  and  John,  both  of 
whom  were  born  in  Albany. 


WARREN,  Walter  Phelps, 

Manufacturer,  Man  of  Affairs. 

Fortunate  is  he  who  has  back  of  him  an 
ancestry  honorable  and  distinguished,  and 
happy  is  he  if  his  lines  of  life  are  cast  in 
harmony  therewith.  The  late  Walter  Phelps 
Warren,  of  Troy,  New  York,  came  of  a 
family  whose  history  will  bear  the  closest 
investigation,  for  through  many  generations 
the  men  of  the  name  have  been  diligent, 
patriotic  and  resolute,  these  •  traits  being' 
fully  developed  in  the  Mr.  Warren  of  this 
review,  who  was  a  recognized  leader  iru 
public  afifairs,  exerting  strong  influence  in 
molding  public  policy  and  assisting  mater- 
ially in  the  world  of  progress,  improve- 
ment and  advancement  along  those  lines 
which  are  beneficial  to  the  majority. 

The  first  Warren  who  came  from  Nor- 
mandy to  England  was  William  de  Warrene,. 
who  was  a  near  relative  of  the  Conqueror. 
There  were  eight  Earls  of  Warren  and  Sur- 
rey. The  great  cradle  of  the  Warrens  was 
in  Cheshire,  although  from  there  they  mi- 
grated to  dilTerent  parts  of  England.  The 
name  Warren  and  Waring  are  both  used  by 
the  de.scendants  of  the  Warrens  in  this 
country,  although  it  is  distinctly  proven 
that  in  En.gland  there  are  two  separate  fam- 
ilies, their  ancient  armorial  bearings  being 
totally  difTerent. 
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Richard  Waring,  the  progenitor  of  the 
line  herein  followed,  arrived  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  ship,  "Endeavor," 
and  shortly  afterwards  settled  on  Long  Isl- 
and. His  son,  Edmund  Warren,  was  born 
on  Long  Island,  in  1673,  and  died  in  Nor- 
walk,  Connecticut,  August  5,  1749.  His 
wife,  Elizabeth  (Bouton)  Warren,  bore 
him  twelve  children,  among  whom  was 
Eliakim,  through  whom  the  line  descends. 
Eliakim  Warren  was  born  in  Oyster  Bay, 
Long  Island,  July  8,  171 7,  died  in  Norwalk, 
Connecticut,  August  5,  1779.  He  married 
Ann  Reed,  of  Norwalk.  Their  son,  Elia- 
kim Warren,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Norwalk. 
Connecticut,  February  9,  1747,  died  in  Troy, 
New  York,  September  4,  1824.  At  that 
time,  1798,  the  year  of  his  removal  from 
Connecticut,  Troy  contained  three  hundred 
houses  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
two  inhabitants.  He  married  Phebe  Bouton, 
who  bore  him  five  children.  Stephen  War- 
ren, their  youngest  son.  was  born  in  Nor- 
walk, Connecticut,  in  1783,  died  in  Troy, 
New  York,  May  9,  1847.  He  was  an  influ- 
ential citizen  of  Troy,  business  man,  finan- 
cier, member  of  the  State  Legislature  in 
1823,  and  a  presidential  elector.  He  married 
Martha  Cornell  Mabbett.  of  Lansingburg, 
New  York,  who  bore  him  six  children, 
among  whom  was  Joseph  Mabbett,  father 
of  Walter  Phelps  Warren,  of  whom  further. 

Hon.  Joseph  Mabbett  Warren  was  born 
in  Troy,  New  York,  January  28,  1813,  and 
died  in  that  city,  September  9,  1896.  He 
graduated  from  Washington,  now  Trinity 
College.  On  March  i,  1840,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  firm  of  Hart,  Lesley  &  War- 
ren, which  style  was  changed  to  Warren, 
Hart  &  Lesley,  then  to  J.  M.  Warren  & 
Company,  with  Joseph  M.  Warren  as  pres- 
ident, so  continuing  until  his  death.  He  was 
one  of  a  committee  of  nine  to  arrange  for 
the  sale  by  the  city  of  Troy  of  the  Schenec- 
tady &  Troy  railroad :  was  the  first  presi- 
dent and  a  director  of  the  United  National 


Bank  of  Troy;  a  trustee  of  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute;  water  commissioner 
of  the  city  of  Troy  from  1855  to  1857; 
mayor  of  Troy  in  1851-52;  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers and  merriber  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers of  the  Troy  Club.  He  married,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1835,  Elizabeth  Adelaide  Phelps, 
born  March  3,  1815,  died  July  20,  1891, 
daughter  of  Walter  and  Julia  Steel  (Beach) 
Phelps,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  They 
were  the  parents  of  seven  children :  Ste- 
phen, Mary  Mabbett,  Walter  Phelps,  of 
whom  further ;  Josephine,  Phebe  McKean, 
Anna,  Stephen. 

Walter  Phelps  Warren  was  born  in  Troy, 
New  York,  June  13,  1841.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Troy  Academy,  and  at  Walnut 
Hill  School,  Geneva,  New  York.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1864,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  J.  M.  Warren  &  Company,  of 
Troy,  withdrawing  therefrom  in  1871.  He 
then  became  associated  with  Fuller,  Warren 
&  Company,  of  Troy,  which  firm  was  in- 
corporated in  1881  under  the  name  of  Fuller 
&  Warren  Company,  manufacturers  of 
stoves,  whose  works,  covering  six  acres  in 
Troy,  were  known  as  the  "Clinton  Stove 
Works."  Mr.  Warren  was  trustee  and 
vice-president  of  the  original  corporation, 
and  on  the  death  of  Joseph  W.  Fuller,  the 
president,  in  1890,  was  elected  president, 
which  office  he  filled  for  many  years.  Among 
his  many  other  business  activities  were  the 
following:  President  of  the  Stove  Manu- 
facturers' Association  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  Troy  Citizens'  Association ;  vice- 
president  of  the  Troy  Savings  Bank,  Troy 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Troy  Centen- 
nial Association ;  director  of  the  Fuller- 
Warren  Company  of  Milwaukee,  Rens- 
selaer &  Saratoga  Railroad  Company,  Al- 
bany &  Vermont  Railroad  Company.  Sara- 
toga &  Schenectady  Railroad  Company, 
Troy  &  Cohoes  Railroad  Company,  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  Troy,  the  Samaritan 
Hospital,  and  of  the  Church  Home ;  trustee 
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of  the  Troy  Orphan  Asylum;  and  meniljer 
of  the  Public  Improvement  Commission  of 
Troy.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Citizens' 
Corps,  and  was  elected  president  of  the  re- 
organization in  1878,  and  lieutenant  in  Sixth 
Separate  Company,  now  Company  A,  Sec- 
ond Regiment,  New  York  National  Guard. 
From  1864  to  186S  he  served  on  the  statif  of 
Governor  Hoffman,  with  the  rank  of  colo- 
nel. Through  his  Revolutionary  and  Colon- 
ial ancestry,  he  derived  membership  in  the 
patriotic  orders.  He  was  regent  of  William 
Floyd  Chapter,  Sons  of  the  Revolution :  a 
member  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots ;  Co- 
lonial Wars ;  Colonial  Governors  and  May- 
flower societies.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographi- 
cal Society.  His  clubs  were  the  Union  and 
Manhattan  of  New  York  City;  the  Phila- 
delphia, Lenox  and  Troy,  having  served  as 
president  of  the  latter.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Episcopal  church,  founded  in  Troy 
by  his  ancestors,  and  was  a  trustee  of  Saint 
Paul's  Free  Chapel  (later  Saint  Barnabas 
Chapel,  an  independent  organization)  ap- 
pointed by  the  vestry  of  Saint  Paul's  Church 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  chapel,  then  a 
mission  of  the  mother  church.  In  politics 
Mr.  Warren  was  a  Democrat,  and  always 
took  a  deep  interest  in  all  reform  move- 
ments affecting  municipal,  Federal  or  State 
politics.  He  was  a  ready,  effective  and  pleas- 
ing public  speaker,  and  an  untiring  worker 
for  the  interests  of  his  native  city. 

Mr.  Warren  married,  July  11,  1866,  Mar- 
tha Mabbett  Warren,  born  December  22, 
1842,  daughter  of  William  Henry  and  Mary 
(Rogers)  Warren,  of  Moreau,  New  York. 
Children:  i.  William  Henry,  born  June  3, 
1867;  married,  January  5,  1893,  Caroline  E. 
Gleason.  2.  Joseph  Mabbett,  born  Decem- 
ber 14,  1S68,  died  March  7,  1872.  3.  Mary 
Eliza,  born  February  5,  1870;  married,  No- 
vember 5,  1896,  Thomas  Vail.  4.  John  Ho- 
bart,  born  May  9,  1873,  died  June  10,  1873. 


5.  Walter  Phelps,  Jr.,  born  December  31, 
1874;  married,  June  20,  1900,  Sarah  Tib- 
bits  Lane.  6.  Elizabeth,  born  April  14, 
1876,  died  February  3,  1878.  7.  Chester 
Ingersoll,  born  February  22,  1880;  mar- 
ried, October  23,  1907,  De  Ette  Sampson. 

The  name  of  Walter  Phelps  Warren  was 
a  synonym  for  all  that  was  progressive,  and 
his  own  career  was  one  of  substantial  ad- 
vancement along  many  lines.  In  business 
he  worked  his  way  upward,  step  by  step,  to 
a  position  of  affluence.  His  long  life  was 
an  exemplary  one,  and  he  fully  merited  the 
respect  and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  fellow  townspeople.  In  the  city  of  Troy 
the  name  of  Warren  has  been  associated  for 
more  than  two  centuries  with  all  that  leads 
to  good  citizenship  and  upright   manhood. 


SIMMONS,  Charles  A., 

Founder  of  Great  Business. 

The  Simmons  Machine  Company  of  Al- 
bany, New  York,  is  an  enterprise  founded, 
financed  and  developed  by  Charles  A.  Sim- 
mons, its  president,  from  a  small  beginning 
in  191 1,  until  its  business  is  of  such  large 
proportions,  that  branch  offices  are  main- 
tained in  New  York  City  and  Buffalo,  and 
the  company  is  literally  doing  business  "all 
over  the  world."  The  beginning  of  this  now 
substantial  and  prosperous  company  was 
when  Mr.  Simmons  decided  that  his  tal- 
ents were  to  be  used  in  his  own  behalf,  and 
from  that  resolution  sprang  the  Modern 
Machine  &  Tool  Company,  which  he  started 
under  a  serious  financial  handicap  which, 
however,  the  founders'  courage  and  genius 
overcame.  The  next  step  was  taken  four 
years  later  when  Mr.  Simmons  merged  his 
first  company  and  the  larger  Simmons  Ma- 
chine Company  was  launched  upon  the  busi- 
ness sea.  The  scope  of  this  new  business 
which  owes  its  very  life  and  being  to  the 
energy,    enterprise   and   genius   of    Charles 
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A.  Simmons,  is  one  little  understood,  nor  is 
its  magnitude  realized  by  even  those  famil- 
iar with  its  history. 

The  business  of  the  company,  in  brief,  is 
the  purchasing  of  used  machinery,  rebuild- 
ing it,  and  selling  it  under  a  specific  guaran- 
tee, also  the  manufacture  of  certain  lines  of 
new  machinery.  Under  the  energetic  and 
capable  executive  management  of  President 
Simmons,  the  enterprise  has  been  a  success 
from  its  beginning  and  stands  a  fitting  mon- 
ument to  his  great  ability  as  an  organizer  of 
new  enterprises,  an  organizer  so  practical 
and  sound  of  judgment  that  he  can  develop 
and  execute  as  well  as  plan. 

Charles  A.  Simmons  of  the  Simmons  Ma- 
chine Company,  is  a  son  of  Charles  A.  Sim- 
mons, who  was  born  in  Albany,  New  York, 
but  early  in  life  removed  to  North  Brook- 
field,  Oneida  county,  New  York,  where  he 
successfully  engaged  in  farming  until  1887. 
He  then  returned  to  Albany  county,  set- 
tled at  Nassau,  and  there  still  engages  in 
farming.  He  married  Miss  Jennie  Gray, 
and  they  are  the  parents  of  eight  children, 
the  seventh,  a  son,  Charles  A.  Simmons, 
the  principal  character  of  this  review. 

Charles  A.  Simmons,  son  of  Charles  A. 
and  Jennie  (Gray)  Simmons,  was  born  in 
North  Brookfield,  Oneida  county.  New 
York,  April  i,  1885.  In  1887  the  family 
moved  to  Albany,  Albany  county,  New 
York,  where  he  spent  his  youth.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  Joseph's  Academy  on  North 
Pearl  street,  Albany,  (since  destroyed  by 
fire),  there  completing  his  course  with  grad- 
uation, class  of  1901.  His  first  employment 
was  with  the  New  York  Central  railroad  as 
stenographer.  He  had  a  great  deal  of 
spare  time  which  he  employed  in  investi- 
gating the  machine  shops  of  Albany,  for 
he  was  of  a  decidedly  mechanical  turn  of 
mind,  and  in  his  prowlings  he  gathered  a 
great  deal  of  useful  information  concerning 
machines  and  machinery  which  was  stored 
up  for  future  reference. 


Leaving  his  office  position  with  the  rail- 
road, the  lad  entered  upon  a  period  of  ma- 
chine shop  employment  at  West  Albany, 
New  York,  as  a  machinist,  and  after  three 
years  was  made  piece  work  inspector.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  made  fore- 
man of  the  machine  departments  of  the 
plant.  There  he  remained  until  191 1,  when 
he  resigned,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
founded  the  Modern  Machine  and  Tool 
Company,  with  a  plant  on  North  Broadway, 
Albany.  This  enterprise  was  floated  under 
financial  difficulties  which  however  Mr. 
Simmons  overcame,  and  for  four  years  the 
little  company  prospered.  He  designed  and 
patented  several  machine  tools  and  mechan- 
ical appliances  which  he  manufactured  in 
his  own  plant,  these  finding  a  permanent 
place  in  the  tool  market. 

Mr.  Simmons,  encouraged  by  his  first 
success,  purchased  in  1914,  a  plot  at  the 
corner  of  North  Broadway  and  Tivoli 
streets,  Albany,  there  continuing  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Modern  Machine  and  Tool  Com- 
pany until  September,  1915,  when  he  incor- 
porated the  Simmons  Machine  Company  and 
merged  with  that  company  the  Modern  Ma- 
chine and  Tool  Company,  Mr.  Simmons  be- 
ing principal  owner,  president  and  general 
manager.  The  result  has  been  most  grati- 
fying to  him  and  has  firmly  intrenched  its 
owner  among  the  live,  progressive,  energetic 
and  capable  business  men  of  the  Capital 
City.  The  buying  and  rebuilding  of  used 
machinery  and  the  manufacture  of  new  ma- 
chinery and  tools  has  constituted  the  com- 
pany's business  during  the  six  years  of  its 
existence,  and  in  addition  to  the  main  office 
in  Albany  and  branches  in  New  York  City 
and  Buffalo,  a  large  warehouse  is  in  use  in 
Buffalo  and  a  larger  one  is  being  built  on 
the  Troy  road,  Albany.  A  company  has 
been  formed  and  incorporated  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  tools  and  appliances  invented 
and  patented  by  Mr.  Simmons  and  negotia- 
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tions  have  been  closed  with  firms  in  England 
and  France  to  handle  these  tools  abroad. 

Mr.  Simmons  is  a  member  of  the  Trans- 
portation Club  of  New  York  City;  the  Al- 
bany Club  ;  Wolferts  Roost ;  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus ;  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Or- 
der of  Elks ;  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  He  married,  April  i6, 
1907,  Josephine  I.  Donnelly,  of  Mexico, 
Missouri,  and  they  are  the  parents  of :  Hel- 
en, born  April  8,  1908;  Regina,  November 
22,  1911;  Marcia,  July  22,  1913;  and 
Charles  A.  (3),  October  2,  1915. 


SMOCK,  John  Conover, 

Scientist,    Author. 

A  scientist  and  worker  in  the  domain  of 
geology.  Professor  John  Conover  Smock's 
identification  with  Hudson,  New  York,  is 
an  association  that  pays  the  tribute  of 
choice  rather  than  one  dependent  upon  the 
accident  of  birth  or  business  circumstance. 
For  many  years  he  has  made  his  summer 
home  in  Hudson,  and  all  of  Colombia  coun- 
ty is  very  close  to  his  heart,  because  of  the 
splendid  field  it  ofl^ers  to  the  naturalist  and 
for  its  scenic  beauties.  Fie  has  always  had 
a  broad,  sympathetic  interest  in  things  af- 
fecting Hudson  and  its  welfare,  and  this  was 
strikingly  illustrated  in  his  gift  of  his  home 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  to  the  Hudson 
City  Hospital  to  be  used  as  a  home  for  con- 
valescent United  States  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  to  be  known  as  the  Edith  Cavell  Home. 
His  scientific  career  is  outlined  below. 

Professor  Smock  is  a  descendant  of  Hen- 
drick  Matthyse  Smock  (or  Smack),  who 
came  from  the  Netherlands,  in  1654,  and 
settled  in  New  Utrecht,  Long  Island,  where 
he  was  a  magistrate,  1669-1689.  From  he 
and  his  wife,  Geertje  (Hermans)  Smock 
(or  Smack)  the  line  of  descent  is  through 
their  son,  Johannes,  and  his  wife,  Catherine 
(Barents)  Smock;  their  son,  Hendrick,  and 
his   wife,    Mary    (Schenck)    Smock;    their 


son,  John,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  (Cono- 
ver) Smock;  their  son,  George,  a  Revolu- 
tionary soldier,  and  his  wife,  Margaret 
(Van  Deventer)  Smock,  Professor  Smock's 
grandparents. 

Professor   Smock  is   a   son   of    Isaac   G. 
and  Ellen  (Conover)  Smock,  and  was  born 
near  Holmdel,  Monmouth  county,  New  Jer- 
sey, September  21,  1842.    His  father,  a  suc- 
cessful farmer  of  high  standing  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, took  a  keen  interest  in  his  son's 
early  education,  and  aided  him  in  every  pos- 
sible manner.     John   Conover   Smock  pur- 
sued preparatory  studies  in  Matawan,  New 
Jersey,  and  then  entered  Rutgers   College, 
New    Brunswick,   New   Jersey,   whence   he 
Vv'as   graduated   in   the   class   of    1862.      In 
1863  he  was  engaged  with  Professor  George 
H.  Cook  in  geological  work  in  New  Jersey, 
and  in  1864  became  assistant  in  the  survey 
of  that  State.     In  1865-67  he  was  tutor  in 
chemistry  at  Rutgers  College,  and  in   1869 
he  continued  his  studies  abroad,  completing 
courses  at  the  University  of  Berlin  and  the 
Berg  Akademie.    He  returned  to  Rutgers  in 
1871,  and  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  un- 
til 1885,  during  which  time  he  also  contin- 
ued his  work  as  an  assistant  geologist  on 
the  State  survey.     In   18S5  he  becaine  as- 
sistant-in-charge    of    the    New    York    State 
Museum  in  Albany,  of  which  the  director 
was  Professor  James  Hall,  and  during  the 
five  years  of   his  continuance  in  this  post 
gave  a  part  of  his  time  to  the  examination 
of  the  iron  ore  districts  of  the  State  and  to 
the  building  stone  industry,  preparing  State 
bulletins  Nos.  3,  7,  and  10  on  these  subjects. 
Professor  Smock  was  appointed  State  Geol- 
ogist of  New  Jersey  in  1890,  and  ably  dis- 
charged   the    duties    of    his    position    until 
July,  igoi,  when  he  resigned,  retaining  his 
connection  with  work  of  this  nature  in  the 
State  from   1901   to   191 5  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  New  Jersey 
Geological  Survey.     He  assisted  Professor 
Cook  in  the  preparation  of  annua!  reports 
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of  the  survey,  and  those  submitted  during 
the  years  of  his  administration  are  Hkewise 
models  of  exact  and  comprehensive  scien- 
tific information.  Volumes  three  and  four 
of  the  final  report  series  were  prepared  un- 
der his  direction,  and  also  the  "Report  on 
Forests"  (1890).  During  his  term  of  office 
valuable  maps  and  data  were  made  availa- 
ble for  general  use,  and  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment was  prosecuted  with  vigorous  in- 
dustry and  efficiency.  For  several  years 
Professor  Smock  has  been  engaged  in  a 
study  of  the  Greek  element  in  the  English 
language,  particularly  the  terminology  of  the 
natural  sciences  and  its  sources  in  classic 
Greek.  Lafayette  College  conferred  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.D.  upon  him  in  1882.  Rutgers 
College  honoring  him  with  an  LL.D.  in 
1902. 

Professor  Smock  is  a  member  of  organ- 
izations including  within  their  membership 
many  of  America's  savants,  among  them  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  the  Geolog- 
ical Society  of  America,  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society,  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  of  which 
he  is  a  Fellow,  the  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society,  the  American  Forestry  Association, 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineers,  in  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  managers  in  1876-77 
and  1891-93.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts,  London.  Deeply  immersed 
as  Professor  Smock  is  in  scientific  and 
learned  pursuits,  he  is  nevertheless  alertly 
well  informed  on  topics  of  current  interest 
and  the  needs  of  the  times,  a  viewpoint  evi- 
denced by  his  timely  and  generous  gift  to 
the  wounded  of  the  World  War.  New  York 
State  has  benefitted  in  many  ways  from  his 
adoption,  and  regards  him  as  one  of  her 
sons. 

Professor  Smock  married,  October  15, 
1874,  Catherine  E.  Beekman,  of  Brooklyn, 
descendant  of  the  old  Beekman  family  of 
New  Amsterdam.    Wilhelm  Beekman  came 


over  in  1647  with  Governor  Peter  Stuyve- 
sant. 


YEISLEY,  George  C,  A.  M.,  D.  D., 
Clergyman,  Devoted  to  Public  Service. 

Called  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Hudson,  New  York,  as  his  first  pastoral 
charge  after  his  admission  to  the  Christian 
ministry,  Dr.  Yeisley  found  there  the  field 
of  his  life  work,  and  for  forty-five  years  has 
ministered  to  the  needs  of  this  congregation. 
Although  his  only  official  title  is  that  of  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  his 
pastorate  has  come  to  extend  far  beyond  the 
membership  of  his  church,  outside  the  limits 
of  sectarianism,  to  include  within  its  benefi- 
cent reaches  every  good  cause  or  person  in 
need  of  a  friend.  Dr.  Yeisley  has  come  to 
be  more  in  the  Hudson  community  than  an 
individual,  he  is  regarded  as  an  institution 
available  for  the  service  of  all  her  citizenry. 
Dr.  Yeisley  is  of  Huguenot  and  Swiss  an- 
cestry; his  progenitors  were  early  settlers 
in  the  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  colonies, 
two  of  their  descendants  being  officers  of 
the  Revolutionary  Army. 

George  C.  Yeisley  was  born  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  January  21,  1849,  son  of  Jacob 
and  Elizabeth  (Sprenger)  Yeisley.  In  his 
boyhood  he  attended  private  schools  in  his 
native  city,  after  which  he  completed  a 
course  in  Baltimore  City  College,  whence 
he  was  graduated  with  honor.  He  entered 
the  class  of  1870,  Princeton  College,  in  the 
sophomore  year,  and  at  graduation  took 
high  honors,  including  the  Belles  Lettres 
oration  and  subsequent  election  to  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society.  A  period  of  travel  in 
Europe  and  the  West  followed,  and  then  he 
returned  to  Princeton  as  a  student  in  the 
Theological  Seminary.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  his  theological  studies,  he  was  for 
six  months  stated  supply  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Rogersville,  Tennessee,  subse- 
quently l"coming  assistant  to  the  pastor  of 
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the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  his  na- 
tive city,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  remaining 
there  for  over  two  years.  On  December  30, 
1875,  Dr.  Yeisley  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hudson, 
New  York,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Columbia, 
and  since  that  date  has  filled  the  pulpit  and 
directed  the  work  of  this  congregation.  Un- 
der his  leadership  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  has  continued  a  strong,  vital  force  in 
the  community,  a  church  fostering  and  fol- 
lowing the  ideals  that  have  made  Christian- 
ity an  increasingly  potent  force  through  the 
centuries,  a  church  accepting  modem  chal- 
lenges and  bending  consecrated  effort 
toward  the  solution  of  modern  problems. 
Dr.  Yeisley  has  been  for  many  years  promi- 
nent in  organized  religious,  philanthropic, 
and  educational  work  throughout  the  dis- 
trict, filling  numerous  official  positions, 
among  them  chairman  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Committee  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Columbia,  a  post  he  has  occupied  for  many 
years,  moderator  of  the  Synod  of  New 
York,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1894,  and 
stated  clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Columbia. 
The  last  named  office  he  held  for  ten  years, 
and  during  that  period  prepared  and  pub- 
lished a  history  of  the  presbytery.  A  num- 
ber of  his  sermons,  reviews,  and  essays  have 
been  published  and  have  been  widely  cir- 
culated. 

Dr.  Yeisley  has  been  honored  by  Prince- 
ton University  with  the  degrees  of  Master 
of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Polit- 
ical and  Social  Science,  the  New  York  State 
Historical  Society,  the  Presbyterian  His- 
torical Society,  the  American  Humane  So- 
ciety, the  American  Geographical  Society, 
and  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  of 
New  York.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  of  Hudson,  and  his  clubs 
are  the  Princeton,  University  and  Clergy,  of 
New  York  City,  and  Princeton,  of  Albany. 
A   devoted  pastor,   a   talented   scholar  and 


deep  student,  a  progressive  citizen,  and  a 
public  servant  always  within  call,  Dr.  Yeis- 
ley's  days  are  busy  ones.  He  participates  in 
social  and  civic  activities  in  his  city,  and  no 
man  is  in  closer  and  more  helpful  touch 
with  such  diverse  interests  in  Hudson  than 
he.  Beloved  by  the  parishioners  among 
whom  he  has  labored  so  faithfully,  respected 
and  honored  in  the  many  spheres  of  his  in- 
fluence, Dr.  Yeisley  has  been  granted  the 
privilege  of  a  rich  and  fruitful  ministry. 

He  married,  October  15,  1879,  Catharine 
Bushnell  Gaul,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  John 
Gaul,  of  Hudson. 

John  Gaul,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and 
leader  of  the  Columbia  county  bar,  son  of 
John  and  Rachel  (Miller)  Gaul,  was  born  in 
Hudson,  Columbia  county,  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1809,  and  died  July  28,  1879.  He 
attended  the  public  schools,  and  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  had  become  possessed  of  a  good 
academic  education,  at  that  time  beginning 
the  reading  of  law  in  the  office  of  Campbell 
Bushnell,  a  well  known  lawyer  of  Hudson. 
During  the  course  of  his  professional  stud- 
ies an  unusual  honor  came  to  him  in  an  in- 
vitation to  deliver  the  oration  at  the  Fourth 
of  July  celebration,  1827,  when  Colonel  Eli- 
sha  Jenkins,  a  noted  citizen  and  former  Sec- 
retary of  State,  read  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  January,  1830,  and  at  once  opened  an 
office  and  began  legal  practice  independent- 
ly. On  May  i,  1831,  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship in  legal  business  with  Mr.  Bushnell 
under  the  firm  name  of  Bushnell  &  Gaul, 
an  arrangement  that  continued  until  1835, 
when  Mr.  Bushnell  located  in  New  York 
City  and  Mr.  Gaul  assumed  full  charge  of 
their  practice.  In  1837  Governor  Marcy 
appointed  him  surrogate  of  Columbia  coun- 
ty, a  post  of  great  responsibility  and  honor 
for  a  young  man  of  his  age,  where  his  pre- 
decessors were  men  of  such  large  abilities 
as  the  Hon.  Martin  Van  Buren,  Judge 
James  Vanderpoel,  James  I.  Van  Allen,  and 
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Abram  A.  Van  Buren.  Mr.  Gaul  discharged 
the  duties  of  this  important  place  with  fault- 
less ability  and  precision.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  his  official  term,  he  resumed  active 
practice  which  he  continued  by  himself  un- 
til June,  1855,  when  he  took  into  partnership 
Cornelius  Esselstyn,  Esq.,  these  gentlemen 
constituting  one  of  the  strongest  law  firms 
of  that  section  of  the  State.  Mr.  Gaul  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Columbia  Bar 
Association  and  its  president  until  his  death. 
In  the  course  of  his  long  and  successful 
practice  he  had  charge  of  large  financial 
interests  and  numerous  trusts,  which  he  ex- 
ecuted with  exacting  fidelity  and  wise  stew- 
ardship. He  was  identified  intimately  with 
the  best  interests  of  Hudson,  and  by  both 
precept  and  example  cast  his  influence  on 
the  side  of  morality  and  religion.  He  was 
president  of  the  Law  and  Order  Society,  for 
many  years  an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  a  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  i860,  and  as- 
sociated with  other  assemblies  and  synods 
from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Gaul  married.  May  30,  1834,  Clarissa 
Hall,  daughter  of  Linus  Hall,  a  well-known 
resident  and  prominent  citizen  of  Berkshire 
county,  Massachusetts.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  two  children :  Edward  L.,  a  grad- 
uate of  Yale  University,  class  of  i860,  who 
served  in  the  Civil  War,  first  in  the  navy 
and  later  with  the  rank  of  colonel  in  com- 
mand of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth 
Regiment,  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry, 
who  died  April  2,  1894;  and  Catharine 
Bushnell,  wife  of  Dr.  Yeisley,  a  woman 
widely  known  for  her  devotion  to  works  of 
charity  and  benevolence. 


FRYER,  Robert  Livingston, 

Financier,  Active  Man  of  Affairs. 

Robert  Livingston  Fryer  was  born  in 
Albany,  New  York,  December  12,  1847. 
He  was  the  son  of  William  J.  and  Mar- 


garet (Livingston)  Fryer,  and  through 
his  mother  was  a  direct  descendant  of  a 
Colonial  family  which  was  conspicuous  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  Republic. 
The  Livingstons  of  Revolutionary  times 
were  of  that  fine  type  of  artistocracy  in 
which  wealth  and  position  had  not  weak- 
ened the  will  nor  dimmed  the  vision.  The 
lords  of  the  Manor  of  Livingston  through 
their  descendants  gave  a  judge  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  who  was  also  a 
colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and 
enlisted  his  entire  regiment  from  men 
brought  up  upon  his  own  estate.  Of  the 
same  family  were  William  Livingston, 
governor  of  the  New  Jersey  Colony ; 
Philip  Livingston,  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  ;  and  Robert  Living- 
ston, a  member  of  the  committee  which, 
with  Thomas  JefTerson  as  chairman,  drew 
up  that  epoch-making  document.  The 
last  lord  of  the  Manor  of  Livingston  was 
Robert  Livingston,  who  pledged  his  es- 
tate for  the  use  of  the  colonies.  The  Liv- 
ingston coat-of-arms  is  as  follows : 

Arms — Quarterly,  I  and  4  grand  quarters  argent, 
three  gilly  flowers  gules  within  a  double  tressure 
flory  counterflory  vert.  2nd  grand  quarter,  quar- 
terly, 1  and  4  gules,  on  a  chevron  argent  a  mullet 
between  two  lions  passant  combatant  of  the  first, 
2  and  3  argent  three  martlets  gules.  3rd  grand 
quarter,  sable,  a  bend  between  six  billets  or. 

Crest — A  demi-savage  proper,  wreathed  head 
and  middle  with  laurel,  in  the  dexter  hand  a  club 
and  in  sinister  a  serpent  vert. 

Motto — Si  je  puis.    (If  I  can). 

Robert  Livingston  Fryer  was  fourth  in 
descent  from  the  last  lord  of  the  Manor. 
This  genealogy  is  significant  because  in 
him  are  recognized  many  of  the  traits 
which  made  his  forebears  able  to  lay  the 
imperishable  foundations  of  the  Nation. 
He,  too,  was  a  man  in  whom  wealth  and 
position  did  not  weaken  the  will  nor  dim 
the  vision  ;  one  who,  by  the  force  of  un- 
flagging industry  no  less  than  by  his  wis- 
dom made  himself  a  power  for  good  in 
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his  community ;  who  counted  no  toil  too 
great  in  order  to  attain  his  good  end ; 
who  could,  if  necessary,  endure  hardship 
to  attain  his  goal ;  who  never  compro- 
mised with  honor.  The  story  of  his  life 
is  the  story  of  one  who  recognized  the 
spiritual  implications  of  aristocracy  and 
gave  himself  to  their  expression. 

Robert  Livingston  Fryer  gained  his 
education  in  the  local  schools  of  Albany, 
and  there  also  began  his  active  business 
life.  As  Albany  was  then  one  of  the 
great  lumber  centers  of  the  country,  it 
was  natural  that  he  should  choose  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  this  industry.  It  was 
not  many  years  before  his  ability  and  tire- 
less effort  made  him  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Gratwick,  Smith  &  Fryer,  which 
controlled  vast  timber  lands  in  the  West 
and  South,  and  sold  to  dealers  through- 
out the  country.  Mr.  Fryer's  cosmopoli- 
tanism was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  interests  of  this  business  he  traveled 
much,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  know- 
ing intimately  men  of  large  affairs  and 
large  ideas. 

Of  equal  importance  with  Albany  as  a 
center  for  the  lumber  business  was  Ton- 
awanda,  at  the  western  end  of  the  Erie 
canal  and  next  door  to  Buffalo.  Because 
of  this,  the  headquarters  of  Mr.  Fryer's 
firm  were  transferred  to  Buffalo,  and  Mr. 
Fryer  soon  followed  his  partner,  William 
H.  Gratwick,  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  this  city.  During  his  visits  to  his  part- 
ner here,  he  had  met,  and  in  1882  won  for 
his  wife  Miss  Melissa  Dodge  Pratt, 
daughter  of  Pascal  Paoli  Pratt,  who,  as 
banker  and  manufacturer,  had  been  one 
of  the  builders  of  Buffalo.  When  he 
came  to  live  in  Buffalo,  he  at  once  took 
such  a  place  in  Mr.  Pratt's  affections  as 
bears  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  real 
worth  of  Mr.  Fryer's  character.  Mr. 
Pratt,  at  this  time,  was  president  of  the 
Manufacturers'  and  Traders'  Bank,  with 


the  founding  of  which  he  had  been  asso- 
ciated, and,  as  Mr.  Fryer's  great  business 
ability  became  more  and  more  evident, 
his  services  were  enlisted  by  the  older 
man,  and  in  1887  he  became  director  in 
this  important  bank,  and  a  confidential 
adviser  of  its  president.  As  Mr.  Pratt 
advanced  in  years,  the  work  of  the  bank 
demanded  more  and  more  of  Mr.  Fryer's 
attention,  until  finally  he  dissolved  his 
connection  with  Gratwick,  Smith  &  Fryer 
and  gave  his  entire  attention  to  banking. 
In  January,  1901,  Mr.  Pratt  retired  and 
his  son-in-law  was  elevated  from  the  vice- 
presidency  to  the  presidency  of  the  in- 
stitution. Mr.  Fryer  was  a  banker  by  in- 
stinct, and  his  history  as  president  of  the 
Manufacturers'  and  Traders'  is  a  story  of 
remarkable  achievement.  The  resolutions 
upon  his  death  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  give  the  high  estimate  of  his 
worth  held  by  his  associates.  Written 
by  one  of  them  who  had  known  him 
longest,  a  man  not  overgiven  to  flattery  of 
any  sort,  they  express  tersely  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task  he  accomplished  in  fif- 
teen short  years,  and  the  characteristics 
which  marked  his  work  as  the  following 
excerpt  from  them  will  show: 

At  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  presidency 
the  deposits  of  the  bank  were  $6,830,000  and  its 
resources  $8,250,000.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
interests  of  the  institution  with  such  fidelity  and 
success,  that  on  the  day  of  his  death,  its  deposits 
were  over  $28,300,000  and  its  resources  more 
than  $32,000,000. 

As  an  active  member  in  the  firm  of  Gratwick, 
Smith  and  Fryer,  he  had  already  a  wide  business 
experience  in  1887.  This  experience  broadened  as 
the  years  passed  and  he  easily  met  and  carried  the 
responsibility  of  the  chief  direction  of  affairs. 
His  decisions  were  rapidly  made  and  were  guided 
and  controlled  by  the  conservative  cast  of  his  mind, 
with  the  result  that  regardless  of  financial  condi- 
tions at  large,  no  stockholder  or  depositor  has  had 
occasion  to  regard  the  future  of  the  institution 
with  anxiety  or  distrust. 

He  has  felt  the  full  responsibility  of  citizenship 
and  in  his  relations  to  the  community  and  to  many 
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charitable  institutions,  he  was  a  constant  adviser 
and  trusted  counsellor.  In  his  relations  with  his 
associates  in  the  bank,  he  was  always  considerate 
and  just. 

The  implications  contained  in  the  cold 
figures  given  are  worthy  of  note  as  well 
as  are  some  of  the  incidents  which  took 
place  during  the  years  of  faithful  service 
they  refer  to .  The  Manufacturers'  and 
Traders'  Bank  was  founded  in  1856.  It 
had  been  in  existence  for  forty-five  years 
when  Mr.  Fryer  took  the  presidency. 
After  the  Civil  War,  Buffalo,  like  many 
other  cities  of  its  class,  grew  slowly  at 
first,  and  then  reached  out  with  the 
budding  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
entire  country  in  the  eighties  and  nineties. 
Eight  millions  of  assets  was  no  mean 
record,  even  after  forty-five  years  of  ex- 
istence in  1901,  but  with  the  opening  of 
the  twentieth  century  all  of  the  Buffalo 
banks  were,  so  to  speak,  within  striking 
distances  of  each  other,  and  ready  for  the 
race  for  their  share  of  the  limitless  pros- 
perity and  abundance  about  to  be  ushered 
in.  It  was  the  golden  opportunity,  nor 
was  it  slow  to  be  siezed.  Mr.  Fryer  made 
secure  the  position  of  the  Manufacturers' 
and  Traders'  Bank  as  the  second  largest 
discount  bank  in  the  community.  He  did 
it  by  solid  growth,  without  amalgamation 
or  merger.  In  1902  he  increased  its  cap- 
ital and  surplus  by  $1,000,000,  making 
ready  for  expansion.  This  was  one  of  his 
first  important  acts  after  taking  the  pres- 
idency, and  in  April  of  the  same  year  he 
fostered  an  even  more  important  develop- 
ment, when  he  made  the  bank  a  National 
bank.  Then  he  was  ready  for  growth, 
and  in  fifteen  years  he  quadrupled  the 
assets  which  it  had  taken  forty-five  years 
to  obtain.  Nor  was  the  result  accom- 
plished by  mere  passivity  and  receptive- 
ness,  for  during  those  years  occurred  the 
financial  strain  of  1903  and  the  severe 
shock  of  the  panic  of  1907. 


Perhaps  no  trial  of  resource,  of  courage, 
of  honor,  can  be  brought  to  a  business 
man  to  compare  with  that  to  which  a 
banker  is  subjected  in  time  of  national 
panic.  It  calls  for  every  right  fighting 
quality,  and  it  is  to  Mr.  Fryer's  lasting 
credit — perhaps  it  is  his  life's  greatest 
achievement — that  in  1907,  his  coolness 
and  judgment  commanded  the  unswerv- 
ing and  complete  confidence  of  every  one  of 
his  officers,  of  his  board  of  director.s  and  of 
his  stockholders.  The  Manufacturers'  and 
Traders'  National  Bank  stood  like  a  rock, 
adopted  no  expedients,  no  doubtful  prac- 
tices, brought  to  bear  no  unfair  pressure 
upon  depositor  or  borrower.  Even  at  the 
height  of  the  panic,  no  reputable  merchant 
or  manufacturer,  who  could  show  legit- 
imate need  for  money,  was  refused  the 
assistance  he  had  in  former  days  received. 
No  less  harrowing  were  the  perilous 
months  of  1914,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War.  The  Manufacturers'  and 
Traders',  as  a  National  bank,  joined  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  in  the  fall  of 
that  year.  Largely  by  reason  of  that 
masterpiece  of  financial  legislation  and 
the  wise  act  of  the  governors  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  the  country  was  saved — all  un- 
knowingly to  most  of  its  citizens — from  a 
most  cruel  and  disastrous  panic ;  never- 
theless, the  strain  upon  its  bankers  was 
almost  as  great  as  if  the  issue  had  been 
less  fortunate. 

In  these  days,  when  events  move  with 
such  speed,  the  growing  self-conscious- 
ness of  Americans  as  a  people  and  as 
world  leaders  too  often  induces  them  to 
credit  success  to  the  possession  of  genius 
— a  peculiar  and  intangible  qualification 
supposed  to  be  exhibited  by  every  suc- 
cessful man  and  unjustly  denied  to  every 
failure.  The  quality  of  industry  and  the 
steadfast  singleness  of  purpose  which  it 
implies  are  too  often  lost  sight  of  as  the 
real  key.     One  of  our  greatest  inventors 
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has  said  that  success  is  one  per  cent,  in- 
spiration and  ninety-nine  per  cent,  appli- 
cation. Such  an  axiom  was  early  learned 
and  taken  to  heart  by  Robert  L.  Fryer. 
At  his  start  in  life,  he  was  but  poorly 
equipped  with  material  means,  and  cir- 
cumstances denied  him  a  university  edu- 
cation. Nevertheless,  by  his  industry  he 
overcame  everything — it  is  the  supreme 
lesson  which  is  the  story  of  his  life,  like 
that  of  many  another  successful  Ameri- 
can's demonstrates.  When  he  was  a  lum- 
ber dealer,  his  business  often  gave  him  no 
respite  whatever  for  weeks  upon  end, 
caused  him  to  travel  incessantly,  and  de- 
manded his  attention  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  consideration,  often  even  to 
the  point  of  racking  physical  fatigue. 
But  it  is  upon  such  training  that  the  ca- 
pacity for  handling  large  affairs,  for  car- 
rying stupendous  loads,  is  founded. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  in 
spite  of  his  absorption  with  the  interests 
of  the  Manufacturers'  and  Traders'  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  his  splendid  development 
of  them,  he  found  time  to  devote  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Com- 
pany. To  associate  trust  companies  with 
discount  institutions  is  a  marked  ten- 
dency in  modern  banking.  It  is  an  ap- 
proved policy,  linking,  as  it  does,  two  not 
altogether  identical  spheres  of  activity, 
and  it  is  wide-spread  at  the  present  day. 
With  characteristic  acumen,  Mr.  Fryer 
was  one  of  the  first  in  Buffalo  to  recog- 
nize its  worth.  He  had  been  associated 
with  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company  as  one 
of  its  trustees  since  its  founding  in  1893. 
In  1910  he  acquired  control,  and  for  the 
last  five  years  of  his  life  served  as  its 
president,  leaving  it  a  thirteen  million 
dollar  institution  when  he  died,  the  largest 
trust  company  in  the  city.  It  was  during 
his  term  as  president  of  the  Fidelity  that 
an  occasion  arose  which  called  for  the 
same    courage    and    qualities    which    had 


distinguished  him  at  other  times  of  trial 
and  pressure. 

In  1912,  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  reflecting  a  some- 
what prevalent  public  hysteria,  appointed 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  so-called 
"Money  Trust."     It  was  called  the  Pujo 
Committee  and  its  object  was  to  uncover 
the   supposed  unconscionable  use  of  the 
assets  of  trust  companies  and  monied  cor- 
porations by  financial  magnates,  or  by  the 
companies  themselves.     In  the  end  the 
verdict  seemed  to  be  that  the  alarm  had 
been  a  false  one,  yet  some  beneficial  dis- 
cussion  and    constructive   legislation    re- 
sulted.   The  Committee  held  hearings  and 
demanded    a    great    deal    of    information 
from  the  companies.     At  last,  however, 
came  the  demand  that  the  Fidelity,  with 
scores   of   other   trust   companies   in    the 
United  States,  divulge  confidential  infor- 
mation regarding  the  affairs  of  its  depos- 
itors and  customers,  which  it  possessed. 
Some  companies  acquiesced   in  that  de- 
mand, because  the  government  had  made 
it ;  others  hesitated ;  but  the  Fidelity  at 
once    took    the    stand    that    it    could    not 
rightfully  be  called  upon  to  violate  such 
confidences,  and   immediately   the   atten- 
tion of  the  entire  country  became  focused 
upon  the  passage  at  arms  between  Chair- 
man Pujo  of  the  Congressional  Commit- 
tee and  Mr.  Fryer.    In  the  end  Mr.  Fryer 
was  victorious  and  he  received  the  con- 
gratulatory letters  of  his  brother  bankers 
throughout  the  country  for  the  firm  stand 
he  had  taken.     The  government  officials, 
feeling  convinced  of  their  error,  and  of 
their  inability  to   contest  their   point   in 
the  courts  successfully,  withdrew  the  de- 
mand.   It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Fryer, 
once  having  made  sure  he  was  right,  to 
maintain    his    position    with    unflinching 
courage     against    an    attack     from     any 
quarter. 

Fortunate  as  he  was  in  the  possession 
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of  such  qualities  as  the  foregoing  inci- 
dents reveal,  Robert  Livingston  Fryer 
was  still  more  blessed  in  that  the  pursuit 
of  material  success  never  for  him  obliter- 
ated the  symmetry  of  life.  He  never  for- 
got the  meaning  of  the  ideal,  nor  the  posi- 
tive value  and  power  which  sheer  beauty 
alone  can  be  in  everything  it  touches. 
Accordingly,  when  his  opportunity  came, 
he  seized  it  with  vigor.  In  1913  the  Man- 
ufacturers' and  Traders'  National  Bank 
outgrew  its  quarters,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  build  a  new  banking  house.  For  over 
a  year  Mr.  Fryer  devoted  the  most  loving 
care  and  minute  attention  to  this  task. 
The  result  is  his  finest  and  most  fitting 
monument ;  few  banking  houses  in  the 
United  States  can  compare  with  its  grace 
of  line,  its  simple,  yet  stately  classic  dig- 
nity, its  utility.  It  is  not  often  that  a 
business  institution  becomes  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  aesthetic  life  of  a  city,  yet  if 
Robert  Livingston  Fryer  had  never  ac- 
complished another  thing  in  life,  he 
would,  in  this  alone,  have  stamped  him- 
self indelibly  upon  the  life  and  character 
of  his  city.  The  grateful  appreciation  of 
his  fellow-citizens  was  well  epitomized 
in  an  editorial  printed  in  the  Buflfalo 
"Evening  News,"  on  October  21,  1915. 

Men  build  their  own  monuments  and  express 
themselves  during  their  short  span  of  life,  in  abso- 
lute ways,  but  it  is  given  to  few  to  create  and  pre- 
sent so  true  a  symbol  of  the  strength,  truth  and 
grandeur  of  their  own  character,  as  has  Robert  L. 
Fryer,  in  the  beautiful  structure  in  Main  street, 
where,  day  by  day,  he  carried  on  his  dealings  with 
his  fellowmen. 

No  man  read  deeper  into  the  lessons  taught  by 
line,  form  and  color  than  did  Robert  L.  Fryer, 
nor  did  any  apply  the  lesson  of  Truth,  thus 
learned,  more  perfectly  to  his  life,  and  it  was  one 
of  the  eternal  verities  that  one  part  of  his  great 
service  to  humanity  should  be  set  here  in  our 
busiest  street,  that  great  creation  of  stone  and 
marble,  to  teach  mankind  the  trinity  of  art,  strength 
and  duty. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  him  well,  those  of  us 
who  knew  him  least,  never  passed  by  or  within 


those  massive  doors  without  a  sense  of  gratitude 
for  what  he  has  done,  nor  without  a  consciousness 
that  the  Manufacturers'  and  Traders'  Bank,  truly 
and  perfectly  symbolizes  the  strength,  grandeur 
and  purity  of  Robert  Livingston  Fryer's  character. 

Doubtless  it  was  as  a  banker  that  Mr. 
Fryer  rendered  his  greatest  service  to 
society,  combining,  as  he  did,  a  clear  vi- 
sion with  unimpeachable  integrity,  qual- 
ities that  made  him  not  only  president  of 
two  great  banking  institutions  in  Buf- 
falo, but  also  a  valued  director  in  the 
National  Commercial  Bank  of  Albany, 
the  friend  of  the  great  bankers  of  New 
York,  and  counsellor  for  the  heads  of 
many  lesser  institutions  in  his  native  city. 
But  he  was  also  associated  with  other  im- 
portant businesses,  among  which  should 
be  mentioned  the  H-O  Company  which, 
in  the  midst  of  his  busy  life,  he  reorgan- 
ized and  put  upon  a  sound  basis,  the  Buf- 
falo Gas  Company,  of  which  he  was  vice- 
president,  the  International  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  the  Western  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

And  yet  banker  though  he  was  preemi- 
nently, the  many-sidedness  of  his  charac- 
ter opened  up  many  other  channels  for 
that  service  which  made  him  a  force  in 
the  life  of  Buffalo.  For  many  years  he 
was  an  interested  trustee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Scenic  and  Preservation  Society,  and 
an  active  member  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  Buffalo  State  Normal  School, 
of  which  he  became  president  in  March, 
1914.  The  service  he  rendered  this  school 
comprised  twenty  years  of  continuous 
membership  on  the  Board  of  Managers, 
including  one  year  as  secretary,  prior  to 
his  presidency.  He  was  thoroughly  alive 
to  its  interests  and  tireless  in  his  eflforts 
to  promote  whatever  might  tend  to  its 
betterment,  and  his  loyalty  to  all  who 
were  associated  in  any  manner  with  him 
in  the  conduct  of  the  school  endeared  him 
to    the    friends    of    public    education    all 
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through  the  State.  The  beautiful  clock, 
with  its  chimes,  which  has  been  placed 
in  his  memory  by  his  wife  in  the  tower  of 
the  school,  will  be  a  lasting  source  of  in- 
spiration to  teachers  and  students  alike, 
as  it  calls  to  their  minds  the  character  of 
a  man  who  found  his  greatest  joy  in 
service. 

But  one  of  the  most  pronounced  traits 
in  Mr.  Fryer's  character  and  one  of  the 
most  developed  was  his  love  for  religion 
and  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. For  twenty-three  years  he  served 
on  the  vestry  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church, 
during  the  last  nine  of  which  he  was  a 
v/arden.  It  was  no  mere  formal  connec- 
tion. Not  only  was  he  unfailing  in  his 
attendance  at  the  services,  but  his  time, 
effort,  advice  and  wealth  were  always 
cheerfully  given  to  the  work  and  affairs 
of  the  parish.  At  a  meeting  of  the  vestry, 
held  October  24th,  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  adopted : 

Early  on  the  morning  of  October  20,  1915,  Rob- 
ert Livingston  Fryer  was  called  to  a  wider  sphere 
of  service.  For  twenty-three  years  as  warden 
and  vestryman,  he  gave  unstintedly  to  Trinity 
Church,  Buffalo,  and  to  its  affairs,  his  devoted 
interest,  his  conscientious  thought,  his  able  judg- 
ment. Honored  for  the  probity  of  his  character 
by  his  associates  in  the  business  world,  respected 
for  the  integrity  of  his  life  by  all  who  knew  him, 
he  filled  his  high  office  in  the  church  with  splendid 
consistency.  Always  ready  to  give  of  himself  to 
the  smallest  detail  of  the  church's  business,  devoted 
to  her  worship,  sympathetic,  generous,  high-minded, 
he  was  invaluable  in  the  life  and  progress  of  this 
parish. 

We  mourn  him  with  an  inexpressible  sense  of 
loss,  but  we  thank  God  for  the  inspiration  of  his 
life  and  example. 

Mr.  Fryer  was,  of  course,  a  prominent 
fi,gure  in  social  life.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Buffalo,  Saturn,  Country  and  Elli- 
cott  clubs  of  Buffalo,  the  Metropolitan 
and  Manhattan  clubs  of  New  York  City, 
the  Fort  Orange  Club  of  Albany,  and  the 
Automobile  Club  of  America,  but  his  gen- 


uine sociability  was  seen  best  in  the  gen- 
erous and  beautiful  hospitality  of  his  own 
home,  where  his  children's  friends  and 
his  own  were  welcomed  with  like 
cordiality. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fryer  three  children 
were  born :  Pascal  Pratt,  Livingston,  and 
Margaretta  Melissa,  who  is  now  Mrs. 
Philip  J.  Wickser,  and  Mr.  Fryer's  devo- 
tion to  these,  his  wife  and  children,  was 
one  of  his  most  marked  characteristics. 
To  his  home  life  he  brought  the  fidelity, 
energy  and  wisdom  that  made  him  a  man 
of  achievement  in  the  business  world,  but, 
in  his  home,  they  were  directed  and  vital- 
ized by  a  deep  affection. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  a  united  and 
beautiful  family  life  that  he  died  suddenly 
on  October  20,  1915.  The  shock  of  his 
death  was  felt  far  and  wide,  and  the  spon- 
taneous tributes  published  in  the  daily 
papers  of  the  city  and  State,  as  well  as 
the  memorial  minutes  of  the  many  organ- 
izations with  which  he  was  connected, 
bore  witness  to  the  place  he  occupied  in 
the  civic  life.  His  funeral,  which  was 
held  on  October  22nd  from  his  home,  was 
attended  by  hosts  of  men  and  women 
who  were  most  identified  with  Buffalo's 
industrial,  philanthropic  and  social  activ- 
ities. The  service  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  which  in  its  simple  beauty  he  had 
always  admired,  was  read  by  the  Bishop 
of  Western  New  York,  assisted  by  the 
rector  of  Trinity  Church. 

It  is  rare  that  a  life,  ended  in  its  full 
vigor,  is  so  rounded  as  was  that  of  Mr. 
Fryer.  But  to  those  who  knew  him  it 
was  evident  that  the  breadth  of  his 
achievement  was  due  not  alone  to  his 
gifts  but  also  to  the  marked  vital  energy 
which  permeated  his  entire  being.  It  was 
almost  electric  in  its  nature,  perceptible 
the  moment  one  entered  his  presence,  and, 
combined  with  his  wisdom  and  vision,  it 
made  him  naturally  the  leader  in  every 
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enterprise  with  which  he  was  associated 
— naturally,  for  he  was  the  most  modest  of 
men,  never  self-assertive  nor  self-seeking. 
It  was  this  same  vitality  behind  his  love 
for  the  good  that  made  him  take  keen  joy 
in  the  performance  of  duty,  and  in  no 
duty  more  than  in  that  of  giving  joy  to 
the  man  in  need.  Generous  to  a  high  de- 
gree in  his  support  of  the  charitable  and 
philanthropic  agencies  of  the  city,  his 
greatest  delight,  however,  was  in  personal 
acts  of  kindness  of  which  no  one  ever 
knew  save  himself  and  the  recipient.  In- 
to lives  that  were  bare  rather  than  pov- 
erty-stricken, anxious  rather  than  ruined, 
lives  to  deal  with  which  no  philanthropic 
agency  exists,  he  brought  over  and  over 
again  the  help  and  sympathy  which  made 
them  fruitful  in  happiness.  In  the  life  of 
the  community  and  in  the  lives  of  count- 
less individuals,  the  death  of  Robert  Liv- 
ingston Fryer  makes  a  gap  which  can 
never  be  filled. 


BIRDSALL,  Paul, 

Clergyman. 

Called  to  the  rectorship  of  Grace  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  Albany,  in  1899, 
Rev.  Paul  Birdsall  has  now  served  that 
parish  two  full  decades,  and  in  material 
and  spiritual  growth  the  record  is  most 
gratifying.  His  service  to  the  parish  was 
continuous  until  May,  1918,  when  he  be- 
came the  militant  priest  and  sailed  away 
with  his  comrades  for  duty  on  foreign 
fields,  remaining  until  the  following  De- 
cember. He  is  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Elias 
Birdsall,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  who  died  just  before 
his  son's  ordination  to  the  priesthood  of 
the  same  church.  Rev.  Elias  Birdsall  was 
a  son  of  William  Birdsall,  of  Hammonds- 
port,  New  York,  of  the  Steuben  county 
branch  of  the  descendants  of  Nathan 
Birdsall,  who  in  1657  was  living  at  East- 


hampton,  Long  Island.  He  married,  at 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Temperance 
Baldwin,  daughter  of  Richard  Baldwin, 
and  granddaughter  of  Sylvester  Baldwin, 
who  died  at  sea  while  coming  to~  New 
England  with  his  wife,  Sarah  (Ryan) 
Baldwin.  Nathan  Birdsall  owned  land 
and  lived  in  dififerent  Long  Island  towns 
until  his  death  in  1696. 

Rev.  Elias  Birdsall,  son  of  William  and 
Maria  Theresa  (Trotwood)  Birdsall,  was 
born  at  Hammondsport,  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1830,  and  died  in  Glendale,  Cali- 
fornia, November  4.  1890.  He  prepared 
at  Nashotah  School  of  Divinity  (Wiscon- 
sin), receiving  his  degree  of  B.  D.,  class 
of  1857.  He  was  ordained  deacon  by 
Bishop  Uphold,  of  Indiana,  the  same  year, 
and  after  service  at  Elkhart  and  Misha- 
waka,  Indiana,  he  was  in  1858  ordained 
a  priest  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  Bishop  Uphold  again  officiating. 
He  was  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Evansville,  Indiana,  1861-65,  and  during 
that  period  was  a  delegate  to  the  general 
convention  of  the  church  held  in  New 
York.  In  1865,  he  accepted  a  call  from  St. 
Athanasius  Church,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, and  later  became  associate  with 
Dr.  Wyatt,  Trinity  Church,  San  Fran- 
cisco. From  Trinity  Church  he  was  called 
to  St.  John's  Church,  at  Stockton,  a  par- 
ish which  he  served  for  three  calls,  leav- 
ing each  time  on  account  of  failing  health. 
During  that  period  he  was  president  of 
the  standing  committee  of  the  Diocese  of 
California.  In  1880  he  accepted  a  recall 
to  St.  Athanasius  at  Los  Angeles,  also 
served  the  new  parish  in  that  city,  St. 
Paul's,  which  was  his  last  charge.  In 
1889,  he  moved  to  Glendale,  California, 
and  there  died  a  year  later.  Through  his 
eflforts  several  Episcopal  churches  were 
established  in  Southern  California,  and 
his  work  was  greatly  blessed.  He  was 
awarded  many  of  the  honors  of  his  pro- 
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fession,  and  died  highly  esteemed  by  his 
brethren.  He  married  Cornelia  Bennett, 
born  at  New  Berlin,  New  York,  Septem- 
ber 7,  1834,  who  survived  him. 

Rev.  Paul  Birdsall,  son  of  Rev.  Elias 
and  Cornelia  (Bennett)  Birdsall,  was 
born  at  Evansville,  Indiana,  June  4,  1862. 
He  attended  Trinity  Sphool  and  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  San  Francisco,  entering 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
in  1882.  He  was  graduated  A.  B.,  class 
of  1886,  going  thence  to  Berkeley  School 
of  Divinity,  Middletown,  Connecticut, 
receiving  his  degree  of  B.  D.,  class  of 
1890.  The  previous  year  he  received  from 
Trinity  College  the  degree  of  A.  M.  This 
completed  his  classical  and  theological 
studies  ;  Bishop  John  Williams  Bishop,  of 
Connecticut,  ordained  him  a  deacon  in 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  Middletown,  June 
4,  1890.  On  May  18,  1891,  he  was  or- 
dained a  priest  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church  by  the  same  authority  in  St. 
St.  Thomas'  Church,  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut. His  first  service  was  as  deacon 
at  St.  Paul's  Church  in  New  Haven,  there 
serving  until  his  ordination,  and  then 
until  1893  he  was  rector  of  the  Church  of 
the  Ascension  in  the  same  city.  He  was 
curate  of  St.  John's  parish,  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  charge  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
1893-94,  and  for  the  five  following  years, 
1894-99,  was  rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Albany,  New  York.  In  1899,  he  accepted 
a  call  from  Grace  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  Albany,  and  there  continued  in 
grace  and  blessing.  In  1914,  he  headed 
the  delegation  to  the  Primary  Synod  of 
the  Second  Province  at  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  and  other  honors  of  his  church 
have  fallen  upon  him. 

Rev.  Paul  Birdsall  entered  the  military 
service  of  his  country  as  chaplain,  sailing 
for  France,  and  returning  in  December, 
1918,  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
He  was  on  duty  during  June  and  July  in 
the    training   area   at    Langres,   with    the 


Motor  Truck  Corps  of  the  8oth  Division 
and  part  of  the  20th  Engineers.  From 
July  until  December,  he  was  with  Com- 
pany A,  20th  Engineers,  at  Grandvillers 
in  the  Vosges. 

Rev.  Paul  Birdsall  married,  June  il, 
1891,  Eliza  Gerry  Townsend,  daughter  of 
Dr.  George  J.  and  Lucy  Maria  (Richards) 
Townsend,  of  South  Natick,  Massachu- 
setts. They  are  the  parents  of  three  chil- 
dren:  I.  George  J.  Townsend,  born  April 
7,  1894,  in  Albany,  New  York,  educated 
in  Boys'  Academy,  Princeton  and  Union 
universities;  now  (1921)  with  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  at  Schenectady, 
New  York;  he  enlisted  in  April,  1917,  in 
the  United  States  navy,  serving  until 
March,  1919,  when  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged, ranking  as  master's  mate ;  he 
yet  belongs  to  the  Naval  Reserve.  2. 
Jean,  born  in  Albany,  September  9,  1895, 
a  graduate  of  Girls'  Academy,  Albany, 
Radclifife  College,  Harvard  University, 
A.  B.,  1917,  A.  M.,  1919,  now  a  teacher  in 
Albany  Boys'  Academy.  3.  Paul,  born  in 
Albany,  November  16,  1899,  educated  in 
Boys'  Academy,  and  Harvard  University, 
A.  B.,  1920,  now  a  student  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  University,  England, 
having  won  the  Fiske  scholarship  at 
Harvard  ;  he  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
army  from  Harvard  in  the  Students' 
Army  Training  Corps  in  October,  1917, 
and  the  same  month  was  transferred  to 
the  training  camp  for  machine  gunner 
officers,  serving  at  Camp  Hancock  until 
October  8,  1918;  after  the  armistice  he 
was  transferred  to  Camp  Gordon,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  with  the  infantry,  and  was 
graduated  with  the  rank  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, being  yet  a  member  of  the  Re- 
serves. Thus,  the  records  show  that  Rev. 
Paul  Birdsall  and  both  his  sons  were  in 
their  country's  service  at  the  same  time, 
while  mother  and  daughter  were  equally 
active  in  woman's  war  work. 
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PRATT,  Pascal  Paoli, 

Bnsiness  Man,  Financier. 

The  name  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article  needs  no  introduction  in  a 
work  of  this  character.  To  Buffalonians 
of  three  generations  it  represents  admin- 
istrative ability,  patriotism,  civic  virtue 
and  zeal  for  all  that  tends  toward  the  up- 
lifting of  humanity,  and  although  the  man 
who  bore  it  has  now  ceased  from  earth 
his  work  and  the  influence  of  his  spirit 
still  abide  in  the  community  of  which  he 
was  so  largely  the  upbuilder  and  inspirer. 

(I)  John  Pratt,  founder  of  the  Amer- 
ican branch  of  the  family,  is  supposed  to 
have  come  from  England  in  1632  with  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Hooker's  company,  and  to 
have  settled  in  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts. He  married  and  had  a  son  John, 
of  whom  further. 

(II)  John  (2)  Pratt,  son  of  John  (i) 
Pratt,  married  and  had  a  son  Jonathan,  of 
whom  further. 

(III)  Jonathan  Pratt,  son  of  John  (2) 
Pratt,  married  and  had  a  son  Aaron,  of 
whom  further. 

(IV)  Aaron  Pratt,  son  of  Jonathan 
Pratt,  married  and  had  a  son  Samuel,  of 
whom  further. 

(V)  Samuel  Pratt,  son  of  Aaron  Pratt, 
was  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  served 
with  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  patriot 
army  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  and 
in  1810  served  as  sheriff  of  Erie  county. 
He  married  and  had  a  son  Samuel,  of 
whom  further. 

(VI)  Samuel  (2)  Pratt,  son  of  Samuel 
(i)  Pratt,  settled  in  Bufifalo  in  1807, 
bringing  with  him  his  wife  and  infant 
daughter.  His  wife  Sophia  was  the 
daughter  of  General  Samuel  Fletcher,  of 
Vermont,  who  fought  at  Crown  Point, 
Ticonderoga  and  Bennington,  serving  as 
colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  Army  and 


major  general  in  the  State  Militia.  They 
were  the  parents  of  Pascal  Paoli,  of  whom 
further. 

(VII)  Pascal  Paoli  Pratt,  youngest 
son  of  Samuel  (2)  and  Sophia  (Fletcher) 
Pratt,  was  born  September  15,  1819,  in 
the  village  of  Buffalo,  which  was  still 
struggling  to  lift  itself  from  the  ashes 
and  desolation  into  which  it  had  been 
plunged  in  1813,  when  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  British  and  Indians.  Pascal  Paoli 
Pratt  began  his  education  in  the  primitive 
schools  which  his  grandfather  had  helped 
to  establish,  and  in  1833  went  for  one 
year  to  the  Hamilton  Academy,  Madison, 
New  York  (now  Colgate  University), 
afterward  entering  Amherst  College, 
Massachusetts.  In  1836  Mr.  Pratt  began 
his  business  career  in  association  with  his 
brother,  Samuel  Fletcher  Pratt,  develop- 
ing in  a  few  years  ability  of  no  common 
order.  In  consequence  of  this  he  was 
admitted,  in  1846,  to  partnership  in  the 
firm,  the  style  being  Pratt  &  Company. 
The  course  of  prosperity  upon  which  the 
concern  then  entered,  and  which  for  fifty 
years  made  it  famous  in  every  commer- 
cial center  of  the  United  States,  was 
mainly  due  to  the  business  genius  of  Pas- 
cal Paoli  Pratt  and  placed  in  his  hands 
the  immense  commercial  power  which  he 
used  so  largely  for  the  benefit  of  his  na- 
tive city.  In  1857  he  founded  the  Buffalo 
Iron  and  Nail  Company,  with  furnaces 
and  rolling-mills  at  Black  Rock,  which 
gave  employment  to  fifteen  hundred 
hands.  Later  he  founded  the  Fletcher 
and  the  Tonawanda  Furnace  companies, 
both  of  which  remained  in  his  control  un- 
til 1885.  While  thus  establishing  a  repu- 
tation as  an  organizer,  he  was  inspiring 
in  the  community  an  implicit  confidence 
based  on  the  flawless  honor  apparent  in 
all  his  transactions.  When,  in  1856,  he 
was  the  chief  factor  in  founding  the  Man- 
ufacturers' and  Traders'  (now  National) 
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in  connection  with  national  patriotic  and 
civic  endeavor  has  won  for  her  the  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  of  all  those  who 
desire  to  honor  the  patriots  of  our  heroic 
past. 

The  Horton  family  is  an  ancient  one  in 
England,  the  form  of  the  name — de  Hor- 
ton— as  found  there  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, indicating  that  it  came  from  France 
and  was  of  Latin  origin.  Members  of 
later  generations  were  leaders  in  the  pro- 
fessional and  commercial  life.  Many  oi 
the  name  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army,  and  in  public  life  the  family  has 
played  a  prominent  part. 

Barnabas  Horton,  progenitor  of  the 
family  in  the  New  World,  was  born  July 
13,  1600,  in  Mousley,  Lincolnshire,  Eng- 
land, and  came  to  the  American  colonies 
between  1635  and  1638,  in  the  ship  "Swal- 
low," owned  and  commanded  by  Captain 
Jeremy  Horton.  Later,  Barnabas  Horton 
settled  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and 
several  times  between  1654  and  1661 
served  as  deputy  to  the  General  Court. 
He  also  held  many  offices  at  Southold, 
Long  Island,  and  died  there  July  18,  1680. 
Sons  of  Barnabas  Horton  settled  at  Rye, 
Westchester  county.  New  York,  then  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut,  and 
their  descendants  settled  at  various  points 
along  the  Hudson  river  valley. 

Mandeville  Horton,  a  descendant  of 
Barnabas  Horton,  was  of  Mellenville, 
New  York,  and  married  Sara,  daughter  of 
Judge  John  Miller,  of  Hudson  New  York, 
one  of  the  eminent  lawyers  and  jurists  of 
his  day. 

John  Miller  Horton,  son  of  Mandeville 
and  Sara  (Miller)  Horton,  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1840,  at  Mellenville,  New  York, 
and  received  his  education  in  local  schools. 

In  1862  he  came  to  Bufifalo,  the  city 
which  was  ever  after  his  home  and  the 
scene  of  his  business  career.  It  was  not 
long  before  his  abilities  attracted  the  at- 


tention of  men  prominent  in  the  commer- 
cial world,  and  as  a  member  of  the  gen- 
eral hardware  firm  of  C.  M.  and  J.  M. 
Horton  he  won  a  most  honorable  stand- 
ing. Later  Mr.  Horton  became  associ- 
ated as  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Pratt 
&  Company,  with  large  iron  industries  at 
Black  Rock.  This  firm  had  been  estab- 
lished many  years  before  by  his  father- 
in-law,  Pascal  Paoli  Pratt,  a  biography  of 
whom  precedes  this  in  the  work.  The 
concern  was  not  only  the  best  known  of 
its  kind  in  Western  New  York,  but  was 
of  national  reputation  and  importance, 
and  to  the  acquisition  and  maintenance 
of  this,  Mr.  Horton,  by  his  sound  judg- 
ment, remarkable  foresight  and  wisely 
directed  efforts,  contributed  to  a  degree 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate. 

During  the  years  of  his  activity,  Mr. 
Horton  always  found  time  for  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen 
and  also  for  the  charitable  work  and  be- 
nevolent enterprises  in  which  he  was  so 
earnestly  interested,  giving  devoted  sup- 
port and  cooperation  to  the  work  of  Trin- 
ity Parish.  He  took  great  delight  in  social 
fellowship,  and  was  a  well  known,  pop- 
ular member  of  the  Buffalo  Club.  A  sym- 
pathetic patron  of  art,  giving  every  en- 
couragement in  the  purchase  of  works  of 
art  and  music,  he  found  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure in  encouraging  the  musical  tastes  of 
his  wife  who,  during  the  years  which  they 
spent  abroad,  received  instruction  from 
the  best  European  masters  in  vocal  music, 
becoming  one  of  the  leading  artists  among 
Buffalo's  musicians.  Mr.  Horton  was  a 
man  of  fine  intellect,  a  lover  of  books,  and 
passed  many  of  his  happiest  hours  in  his 
library.  His  love  for  his  native  land  was 
intense,  and  while  he  revelled  in  the  ar- 
tistic advantages  of  the  Old  World,  he 
loved  the  New,  always  returning  to  it 
with  eagerness  and  delight. 

Mr.  Horton  married  Katharine  Lorenz 
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Pratt,  a  narrative  of  whose  career  and 
work  follows  at  length  this  biography.  To 
this  union  with  a  charming,  cultured 
woman  he  owed  the  supreme  happiness 
of  his  life,  and  no  other  place  rivalled  for 
him  the  attractions  of  the  home  over 
which  she  presided  and  where  they  de- 
lighted to  gather  their  friends  about  them. 
A  few  years  before  his  death  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  all  social  and  busi- 
ness organizations  and  seek  renewed 
vigor  in  foreign  climes.  In  his  quest  he  was 
only  partially  successful,  and  although 
an  invalid,  with  such  fortitude,  such  res- 
ignation and  such  tender  consideration 
for  others  did  he  always  bear  himself 
that  his  friends  cherish  his  memory  in 
their  hearts  as  a  sweet  strain  of  music  at- 
tuned of  God,  in  whom  his  last  words 
showed  his  complete  trust.  On  July  20, 
1902,  he  passed  peacefully  to  infinite  rest, 
leaving  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  loved 
him  a  void  never  to  be  filled.  His  latter 
years  were  a  rarely  beautiful  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  truth  that  "they  also  serve  who 
only  stand  and  wait."  To  this  supreme 
test  John  Miller  Horton  triumphantly 
submitted,  and  the  memory  of  his  life, 
with  this  crowning  fulfillment,  is  infin- 
itely precious  to  all  those  brought  within 
the  circle  of  its  influence. 


HORTON,  Katharine  Lorenz, 

Representative  'Woman. 

Mrs.  John  Miller  Horton  (Katharine 
Lorenz  Pratt),  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  is 
one  of  the  representative  women  of  her 
native  State,  the  great  Empire  State  of 
New  York.  She  is  a  great-granddaughter 
of  General  Samuel  Fletcher,  of  Vermont, 
of  Revolutionary  fame,  a  Colonial  Dame 
of  Vermont,  and  identified  with  many  in- 
terests along  patriotic,  educational  and 
philanthropic  lines.  She  has  achieved  not 
only  State  but  National  fame  as  well,  hav- 


ing faithfully  performed  the  duties  of  the 
various  offices  she  has  been  called  upon 
to  assume. 

Her  father  was  Pascal  Paoli  Pratt, 
banker,  financier,  philanthropist,  founder, 
and  for  many  years  president  of  the  Man- 
ufacturers' and  Traders'  National  Bank 
of  Buffalo.  All  that  he  stood  for — good 
citizenship,  patriotism  and  philanthropy 
— are  the  guiding  principles  of  Mrs.  Hor- 
ton's  life.  Perhaps  it  was  that  sharing 
intimately  her  father's  ambitions  for  the 
welfare  of  Buffalo,  she  naturally  followed 
in  his  honored  footsteps.  Those  who 
know  Mrs.  Horton  best,  know  that  it  is 
upon  the  Christian  faith  of  her  forefath- 
ers that  her  character  has  been  builded. 
Mrs.  Horton's  name  has  been  associated 
for  several  years  with  every  leading  pub- 
lic event,  both  patriotic  and  civic,  of  Buf- 
falo. With  her  husband,  the  late  John 
Miller  Horton,  she  spent  several  years 
abroad  in  the  study  of  music  and  lan- 
guages, and  enjoyed  the  society  of  the 
most  cultured  circles  of  Europe. 

In  October,  1901,  Mrs.  Horton  was 
elected  Regent,  and  has  been  unanimously 
reelected  each  year  for  sixteen  years. 
Under  her  leadership,  Buffalo  Chapter 
has  more  than  trebled  its  membership;  it 
now  registers  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  members,  and  has  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing had  on  its  Chapter  roll  the  names  of 
four  Real  Daughters.  The  splendid  rec- 
ord of  the  Buffalo  Chapter,  covering  its 
twenty-five  years  of  existence  and  show- 
ing an  enrollment  of  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  since  its  organ- 
ization, with  an  expenditure  of  $47,216 
for  patriotic  work  and  over  $12,550  to 
the  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  for  dues,  is  very 
largely  the  result  of  the  generosity,  in- 
spiration and  leadership  of  Mrs.  Horton. 
As  the  head  of  the  second  largest  Chapter 
in    the   organization,   and   the   largest   in 
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New  York  State,  the  banner  State,  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  Chapters, 
an  electoral  vote  of  two  hundred  and 
forty-two  and  a  membership  of  over  ten 
thousand,  Mrs.  Horton  has  been  promi- 
nent for  years  at  the  National  Congress 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution held  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Horton  has  been  indefatigable  in 
sustaining  the  active  interest  in  the  patri- 
otic educational  work  of  her  Chapter. 
This  work  consists  of  giving  during  the 
winter  season  three  free  illustrated  lec- 
tures weekly,  upon  our  nation's  history, 
and  instruction  in  the  laws  of  our  coun- 
try, or  as  it  is  now  termed — "American- 
ism," in  Polish  and  Italian,  at  an  expense 
of  $300  annually.  Buffalo  Chapter  was 
the  pioneer  in  this  commendable  work  of 
instructing  the  foreign  element  of  our 
city.  An  additional  lecture,  embracing  a 
tour  of  New  York  State,  as  taken  by  an 
emigrant  upon  his  landing  at  Ellis  Island, 
to  his  arrival  at  Buffalo  and  Niagara 
Falls,  was  prepared  and  given  by  the 
Regent,  who  has  also  written  and  deliv- 
ered several  lectures  on  art  and  literature, 
also  Travel  Talks  on  Russia,  Sweden, 
Norway,  France,  Belgium  and  Holland, 
illustrated  by  views  secured  during  her 
visits  to  these  countries. 

It  is  due  to  the  generosity  of  the  Regent 
and  her  Chapter  that  the  graves  of  over 
one  hundred  and  thirty  patriots  of  the 
War  for  Independence,  buried  in  Buffalo, 
bear  markers.  When  Mrs.  Horton  un- 
dertook the  marking  of  these  graves,  it 
was  in  the  face  of  much  discouragement, 
labor  and  expense.  The  graves  and  all 
the  records  of  these  patriots  were  found, 
after  diligent  search,  and  the  ceremony  of 
placing  these  bronze  markers  was  per- 
formed with  a  dignity  and  solemnity  be- 
fitting the  occasion  and  was  an  object 
lesson  to  all  present,  Mrs.  Horton  having 
written   the  beautiful   ritual   used  in  the 


ceremony  of  placing  these  markers,  and 
giving  an  address  on  each  occasion  upon 
incidents  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  for  Independence 
— thus  making  history  for  Buffalo. 

When  the  project  was  proposed  by  the 
National  Society,  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  of  erecting  a  Memorial 
Continental  Hall  at  Washington,  Mrs. 
Horton  immediately  recommended  that 
Buffalo  Chapter  assist  the  National  or- 
ganization in  its  plan.  The  generous 
sum  of  $1,500  was  contributed,  $700  of 
which  was  realized  at  a  Colonial  enter- 
tainment, presided  over  by  the  Regent. 
Mrs.  Horton  personally  contributed 
$100  for  three  successive  years  towards 
this  building  fund,  her  interest  in  the  ul- 
timate success  being  quickened  by  her 
four  years'  membership  on  the  Memorial 
Continental  Hall  committee.  Buffalo 
Chapter  has  presented  to  the  New  York 
State  Room  a  valuable  wood  carving  of 
the  coat-of-arms,  in  bas-relief,  of  New 
York  State. 

In  close  touch  with  all  patriotic  work, 
comes  an  important  organization,  known 
as  the  Niagara  Frontier  Landmarks  As- 
sociation, of  which  Mrs.  Horton  is  presi- 
dent. She  has  held  office  since  the  for- 
mation of  the  Society  several  years  ago. 
The  aims  and  purposes  of  this  Society 
are  to  mark  all  important  historical  sites 
along  the  Niagara  Frontier,  by  placing 
tablets  and  monuments.  At  La  Salle  was 
erected  a  tablet  commemorative  of  the 
building,  by  La  Salle,  of  "The  Griffon," 
the  first  boat  to  navigate  the  great  waters 
of  the  North ;  Mrs.  Horton  unveiled  the 
tablets  at  these  ceremonies.  Later  on, 
when  a  tablet  was  placed  in  the  Niagara 
Gorge  to  mark  the  spot  of  the  Devil's 
Hole  Massacre,  Mrs.  Horton,  in  the  name 
of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  Vermont,  un- 
veiled the  bronze  tablet.  When  the  site 
of  "Fort  Tompkins"  was  marked  by  the 
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Society,  Mrs.  Horton  presided  over  the 
program  and  made  the  principal  address, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  placing  a  tablet  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  first  Court  House  of 
Erie  county,  it  was  Buffalo's  gifted  towns- 
woman  who  presided,  gave  the  address, 
and  introduced  Judge  Haight,  the  last 
judge  to  hold  a  judiciary  session  in  the  old 
home  of  justice,  and  other  important  and 
prominent  speakers,  who  were  members 
of  the  Erie  county  bar.  On  June  29,  1912, 
Mrs.  Horton  was  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  dedication  ceremonies  in  connection 
with  the  presentation  of  Seneca  Indian 
Park  to  the  City  of  Buffalo,  under  the 
auspices  of  this  Society. 

The  Nelly  Custis  Chapter,  National  So- 
ciety Children  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, was  organized  with  fifty  members 
(now  seventy-five  members),  by  Mrs. 
Horton,  Regent  and  Vice-President  Gen- 
eral of  the  National  Society.  The  en- 
dowment of  a  cot  in  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital, the  education  of  a  boy  in  a  South- 
ern mountain  school,  and  the  care  of  two 
"Fatherless  Children  of  France,"  are  in- 
terests of  this  society. 

Mrs.  Horton,  in  1904,  organized  the 
"Niagara  Frontier  Buffalo  Chapter  Na- 
tional Society  United  States  Daughters 
of  1812,"  and  was  appointed  Regent.  The 
Chapter  has  interested  itself  in  the  South- 
ern schools  among  the  mountain  folk  of 
Kentucky,  and  has  contributed  $150  to- 
ward the  education  of  a  poor  boy ;  also 
the  work  of  placing  bronze  markers  at 
graves  of  patriots  of  the  War  of  1812, 
marking  over  twenty-five  graves  since  the 
organizing  of  this  work. 

One  important  recent  event  was  the  un- 
veiling of  a  tablet  erected  by  the  Buffalo 
Chapter,  United  States  Daughters  of 
1812,  Mrs.  Horton,  Regent,  to  mark  the 
site  of  the  old  castle  at  Fort  Niagara. 
This  fort  was  used  as  a  training  camp  for 
student  officers,  who  were  to  take  their 


places  in  the  great  fight  for  democracy, 
carrying  with  them  the  spirit  of  their 
forefathers  who  gave  their  lives  in  the 
great  fight  for  freedom  and  liberty. 

At  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  held 
in  Buffalo  in  1901,  Mrs.  Horton  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ceremonies  and  Entertainments  of  the 
Women's  Board.  This  was  the  most  im- 
portant and  far-reaching  of  any  position 
on  the  Board,  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
Mrs.  Horton  who  welcomed  the  distin- 
guished visitors  and  arranged  all  the 
social  functions  and  entertainments  given 
in  their  honor  at  the  Women's  Building 
during  the  entire  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion. Mrs.  Horton  entertained  all  guests 
assembled  to  celebrate  "Flag  Day"  at  the 
Pan  American  Exposition.  This  recep- 
tion was  held  in  the  old  Pratt  homestead, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  successful  events 
of  the  Exposition,  as  was  also  "Flag  Day," 
June  14,  1901,  known  as  D.  A.  R.  Day, 
when  the  Temple  of  Music  was  filled  with 
an  audience  of  over  seven  thousand  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  an  invita- 
tion having  been  extended  at  the  Contin- 
ental Congress,  held  the  February  previ- 
ous, by  Mrs.  Horton,  who  was  the  official 
representative  of  the  Exposition  and  the 
Board  of  Women  Managers  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition. 

Mrs.  Horton  was  appointed,  by  the 
Governor  of  New  York  State,  Commis- 
sioner to  the  Charleston  Exposition  in 
1902,  also  Commissioner  from  the  city  of 
Buffalo  to  the  Women's  Board  at  Charles- 
ton. When  Mrs.  Horton  visited  Charles- 
ton every  honor  and  courtesy  due  her 
high  official  position  was  extended  to  her. 
When  the  commission  of  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair  proceeded  to  appoint  its 
Board  of  Lady  Managers,  Mrs.  Horton 
was  among  the  first  chosen,  because  of 
her  well  known  executive  ability.  She 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
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and  Regulations,  and  was  asked  to  draft 
the  first  set  of  rules  for  its  government. 
She  was  also  a  member  of  the  entertain- 
ment committee.  Her  place  on  the  Board 
of  Lady  Managers,  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition,  was  a  most  distinguished  one, 
and  its  duties  were  faithfully  performed. 
Mrs.  Horton  extended  the  invitation  to 
the  Society  at  Washington,  during  the 
session  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  as  official 
representative  and  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, also  as  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  Committee,  welcomed  five 
thousand  guests  at  a  brilliant  reception, 
held  in  the  New  Willard  Hotel,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Exposition.  On  D.  A.  R. 
Day  at  the  Exposition,  Mrs.  Horton's 
name  appeared  prominently  on  the  pro- 
gram as  one  of  the  principal  speakers. 

Mrs.  Horton  was  closely  identified  and 
greatly  interested  in  the  subject  of  the 
World's  Peace  Movement,  and  for  several 
years  was  a  delegate  to  the  International 
Peace  and  Arbitration  congresses,  in 
Europe,  representing  important  National, 
State  and  local  patriotic  and  civic  organ- 
izations. Representing  also  the  "Na- 
tional Society,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,"  through  Buffalo  Chapter,  a 
branch  of  that  Society,  several  times  at 
the  Peace  congresses  in  Europe,  she  had 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  delegate 
elected  by  the  National  Board  during  the 
presidency  of  Mrs.  Scott,  President  Gen- 
eral of  the  "National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution" 
to  represent  that  board  at  the  Peace  Con- 
gress at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1912,  and 
was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Congress. 

In  August,  1913,  Mrs.  Horton  attended 
the  twentieth  Universal  Peace  Congress 
held  at  The  Hague  in  the  "La  Salle  de  la 
Cour"  of  Birrnenhof,  where  many  histor- 
ical and  important  sessions  have  been  held 


in  the  course  of  years  and  where  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  Wilhelmina  annually 
opens  the  Parliament.  The  inauguration 
of  the  "Palais  de  la  Paix,"  munificent  gift 
of  Mr.  Carnegie,  was  a  brilliant  occasion. 
The  palace  and  gardens  were  "en  fete," 
and  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten.  On  the 
terrace  were  grouped  representatives 
from  every  nation  of  the  world  to  do 
honor  to  the  occasion  and  to  present  their 
felicitation  to  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Wil- 
helmina, upon  her  birthday,  and  also  upon 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  In- 
dependence of  des  Pays  Bas.  The  illumi- 
nations and  decorations  in  the  golden 
glow  of  the  national  colors,  with  garlands 
of  flowers  and  electric  lights,  made  the 
city  like  Fairy  Land.  Mrs.  Horton  was 
the  recipient  of  many  honors  and  social 
attentions  at  the  various  entertainments 
given  in  honor  of  the  event. 

In  addition  to  these  praiseworthy  un- 
dertakings for  patriotic  and  civic  better- 
ment, Mrs.  Horton  was  founder  and  for 
six  years  president  of  the  Buffalo  City 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Her  suc- 
cessful administration  brought  about  the 
appointment  of  a  woman  probation  officer 
and  the  establishment  of  penny  luncheons 
in  some  of  the  public  schools  in  the  hum- 
bler districts  of  the  city.  The  city  of  Buf- 
falo has  assumed,  as  one  of  its  benefac- 
tions, this  work  so  ably  begun  by  the 
Federation  through  the  assistance  and  in- 
spiration of  Mrs.  Horton.  Medical  in- 
spection for  public  schools  is  another  ex- 
cellent philanthropy  which  the  Federa- 
tion has  been  successful  in  securing,  Mrs. 
Horton  having  made  an  appeal  before  the 
Common  Council  of  Bufifalo,  which  did 
much  in  securing  the  city's  appropriation 
towards  this  good  work.  The  Federation 
also  during  its  first  four  years  of  exist- 
ence raised  the  sum  of  $2,000  towards  a 
scholarship  in  the  Buffalo  University  Ex- 
tension, for  the  education  of  a  poor  girl, 
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to  be  won  by  competitive  examination ; 
in  compliment  of  its  first  president,  this 
scholarship  was  named  the  Katharine 
Pratt  Horton  Scholarship.  Mrs.  Horton, 
in  memory  of  her  father,  contributed  two 
thousand  dollars  toward  a  scholarship  in 
the  University  of  Buffalo  for  the  educa- 
tion of  a  boy,  to  be  known  as  the  Pascal 
Paoli  Pratt  Scholarship. 

Women  of  the  present  day  who  are 
elected  to  office  must  possess  many  qual- 
ifications in  order  to  fill  such  offices  ac- 
ceptably. As  a  presiding  officer,  Mrs. 
Horton  is  exceptionally  gifted.  She  is  a 
good  parliamentarian,  which  enables  her 
at  once  to  grasp  the  situation  and  with 
fairness  and  judgment  to  direct  the  affairs 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  organiza- 
tion over  which  she  presides.  Mrs.  Hor- 
ton possesses  a  clear  and  choice  diction 
and  a  voice  whose  resonant  qualities 
cause  her  words  to  be  heard  even  in  the 
largest  auditorium.  She  is  an  interesting 
speaker  and  possesses  unusual  descriptive 
talent.  As  a  student  and  lover  of  history 
and  literature,  her  addresses  show  a 
marked  degree  of  study  and  research, 
which  claims  the  attention  of  an  audience. 

To  the  appeals  sent  out  for  assistance  in 
Red  Cross  work,  the  Regent  and  members 
of  Buffalo  Chapter,  "National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution," 
have  contributed  liberally  and  individu- 
ally towards  this  work ;  the  Regent,  Mrs. 
Horton,  being  a  member  of  the  National 
Red  Cross  Society,  organized  and  directed 
committees  for  Red  Cross  work  in  Buf- 
falo Chapter,  and  offered  her  home  for 
this  worthy  cause,  and  several  thousand 
garments  were  made  and  three  hundred 
dollars  contributed  toward  material. 
When  the  call  came  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  donations  towards  Red  Cross 
work,  $289,000  was  contributed  by  mem- 
bers and  families  of  Buffalo  Chapter,  and 
a  total  of  more  than  $55,000  was  sub- 
scribed for  Liberty  Bonds. 


Mrs.  Horton  was  a  delegate  appointed 
by  Mayor  Fuhrmann,  of  Buffalo,  to  the 
International  Peace  Congress  held  in  Oc- 
tober, at  the  Greek  Theatre,  Berkeley, 
California,  and  at  the  Court  of  the  Uni- 
verse, Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position, San  Francisco,  California.  Mrs. 
Horton  was  also  appointed  by  Mayor 
Fuhrmann  delegate  to  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  "Star  Span- 
gled Banner,"  at  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
and  was  greatly  honored  by  social  atten- 
tions during  the  week  of  the  celebration. 
Mrs.  Horton  was  also  appointed  by  Mayor 
Fuhrmann  as  official  representative  of 
the  city  of  Buffalo  to  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition,  and  through 
this  attention  was  the  recipient  of  many 
honors  and  courtesies  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  of  the  Exposition  and  the  Wo- 
men's Board,  and  by  the  social  element 
of  San  Francisco,  where  Mrs.  Horton  was 
greatly  honored  at  many  social  functions. 
Receptions  were  given  in  her  honor  by 
"The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution Chapters,"  and  Mrs.  Horton  was 
invited  to  address  several  of  the  Chap- 
ters at  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego. 

On  Decoration  Day,  of  1906,  Mrs.  Hor- 
ton was  invited  to  be  one  of  the  speakers 
at  a  memorial  service  held  in  Paris,  at  the 
tomb  of  Lafayette.  The  gallant  friend  of 
America  lies  buried  in  the  old  cemetery 
of  Picpus,  and  at  the  invitation  of  the 
United  States  Ambassador,  American  vis- 
itors in  Paris  and  its  neighborhood  as- 
sembled in  the  little  churchyard  to  do 
honor  to  the  memory  of  the  friend  of 
Washington  and  America. 

The  Chapter  observes  Memorial  Day 
by  decorating  with  flags  and  flowers  the 
graves  of  Revolutionary  patriots,  by  the 
Regent  and  committee.  A  commemora- 
tive service  and  ritual  arranged  by  the 
Regent,  Mrs.  Horton,  is  held  at  Forest 
Lawn,    and    Citv    Cemeterv,    and    in    all 
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other  cemeteries  where  bronze  markers 
have  been  placed  by  the  Chapter  to  mark 
the  graves  of  soldiers.  Flow^ers  were 
thrown  on  the  waters  of  Park  Lake  at 
Forest  Lawn  in  memory  of  the  sailors  of 
the  United  States  Navy  who  have  died  in 
the  cause  of  patriotism. 

"Flag  Day,"  June  14,  was  observed  by 
ceremonies  suitable  to  the  day,  and  a 
reception  was  given  by  the  Regent,  Mrs. 
Horton,  at  her  home,  several  hundred 
guests  being  present.  Buffalo  Chapter 
has  been  greatly  interested  in  the  patri- 
otic work  of  the  presentation  of  flags  this 
past  year.  Upon  "Children's  Sunday,"  in 
July,  Mrs.  Horton  presented  the  gift  of 
a  large  silk  flag,  making  the  address 
at  Lebanon  Mission  Church,  where  three 
hundred  little  children  were  assembled, 
and  the  flag  was  brought  to  the  platform 
by  a  guard  of  honor  of  boy  scouts.  At 
the  Municipal  Hospital  for  Tuberulosis 
Children,  Mrs.  Horton  gave  a  picture  of 
General  Washington,  and  a  silk  flag  to  be 
carried  by  the  children  in  the  procession ; 
Buffalo  Chapter  gave  a  flag  and  flagpole. 
Upon  both  occasions  Mrs.  Horton  made 
the  presentation  address. 

Upon  Independence  Day,  July  4,  cel- 
ebrated upon  July  5,  191 5,  at  a  meeting  at 
the  City  Hall,  Mrs.  Horton  gave  the  ad- 
dress, presenting  to  the  city,  in  behalf  of 
the  "Buffalo  Chapter  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution," 
an  American  flag  costing  over  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  the  handiwork  of  members 
of  the  Chapter,  who  met  together  to  sew 
on  the  flag.  Thus  was  encouraged  the 
patriotic  sentiment  for  the  flag.  In  the 
street  pageant  forty  boy  scouts  carried 
the  flag,  which  was  quite  the  feature  of 
the  day's  celebration. 

In  the  recent  great  parade  demonstra- 
tion in  favor  of  the  preparedness  for  na- 
tional defense,  this  flag  was  again  carried 
by  the  boy  scouts,  followed  by  Mrs.  Hor- 


ton and  Mrs.  Fuhrmann,  wife  of  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  marching 
with  five  hundred  members  of  Buffalo 
Chapter  at  the  head  of  the  Women's  Divi- 
sion of  five  thousand  patriotic  women. 
Mrs.  Horton  is  a  past  officer  in  Salome 
Chapter,  No.  311,  Order  of  the  Eastern 
Star.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the  Order  of 
Amaranth,  and  largely  interested  in  Ma- 
sonic activities.  Mrs.  Horton's  honorary 
and  active  association  with  societies  and 
organizations  along  the  lines  of  religious, 
literary,  musical,  civic,  and  philanthropic 
endeavor  testify  to  the  esteem  in  which 
she  is  held,  not  only  in  her  own  city,  but 
elsewhere. 

Mrs.  Horton  gave  an  address  and  pre- 
sented an  American  flag  to  the  high  school 
cadets  at  a  large  meeting  held  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  in  honor  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  our  national  fete  day,  July  4,  sum- 
mer of  1917.  Thousands  of  boy  scouts 
and  soldiers  composed  an  appreciative 
audience.  Mrs.  Horton  also  presented  a 
large  silk  American  parade  flag  to  the 
Base  Hospital  Unit  No.  23,  United  States 
army,  August  31,  1917,  at  the  service  of 
light  and  song,  where  two  thousand  five 
hundred  soldiers  and  the  Community 
Chorus  of  one  thousand  two  hundred 
members  assisted  in  the  ceremonies,  as  a 
farewell  to  our  Buffalo  regiments  and  the 
Base  Hospital  unit. 

At  the  celebration  of  Washington's 
birthday  by  Buffalo  Chapter,  a  patriotic 
program  was  given,  which  voiced  the  ex- 
pression of  the  bond  of  friendship  and 
patriotic  impulses  that  united  Washing- 
ton and  Lafayette,  those  two  great  men 
who  were  foremost  in  the  early  history  of 
our  nation  and  leaders  in  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty, and  this  was  a  most  suitable  occa- 
sion for  the  presentation  of  the  service 
flag,  showing  by  the  stars  those  who  have 
gone  from  the  homes  of  the  members  of 
this   Chapter  to  enter  the  army,  to  aid 
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France  who  sent  her  fighting  forces  to 
assist  the  American  Colonists  in  that  pe- 
riod of  dark  despair  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  their  liberty  and  independence. 
With  all  Americans  there  is  warm  sym- 
pathy with  France  and  deep  gratitude  for 
the  help  of  those  gone  by  and  admiration 
of  her  heroic  spirit  and  full  appreciation 
of  the  historic  ties,  which  bind  together 
the  hearts  of  the  sister  Republics. 

Mrs.  Horton  has  been  or  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  an  officer  in  the  following:  Re- 
gent for  seventeen  years  of  Buffalo  Chap- 
ter, National  Society  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  with  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty  members ;  Regent  since  its 
organization  of  Niagara  Frontier  Buffalo 
Chapter,  National  Society  United  States 
Daughters  of  1812;  president  of  Niagara 
Frontier  Landmarks  Association,  of  Buf- 
falo ;  president  for  six  years,  now  honor- 
ary president  of  BuiTalo  City  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  representing  fif- 
teen thousand  women ;  president  of  Nelly 
Custis  Chapter,  National  Society  Chil- 
dren of  the  American  Revolution ;  ex- 
president  of  Buffalo  Colony,  National  So- 
ciety of  New  England  Women;  National 
Councillor  of  Literature  and  Art  of  the 
National  Society  New  England  Women ; 
ex-vice-president  of  Erie  County  Branch, 
American  Red  Cross  Association ;  honor- 
ary president  of  Chautauqua  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  Circle  (char- 
ter member) ;  vice-president  of  Order  of 
Americans  of  Armorial  Ancestry ;  vice- 
president  of  General  National  Society 
Children  of  the  American  Revolution ; 
vice-president  of  National  Society  United 
States  Daughters  of  1812 ;  director  of  New 
York  State  Executive  Board,  National  So- 
ciety Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

Mrs.  Horton  has  served  on  the  follow- 
ing national  and  State  Daughters  of  the 


American  Revolution  committees :  Chair- 
man of  "Franco-American"  Committee ; 
chairman  of  "Pension  Records"  Commit- 
tee ;  America  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  Magazine  Committee ;  Com- 
mittee to  Prevent  Desecration  of  the 
Flag;  Memorial  Continental  Hall  Com- 
mittee; committee  on  Real  Daughters 
who  are  living  descendants  of  soldiers  of 
the  American  Revolution ;  International 
Peace  and  Arbitration  Committee,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  chairman  of  New  York 
State  Committee  on  Patriotic  Education 
in  1910. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  societies  with 
which  Mrs.  Horton  has  been  or  is  at  the 
present  time  associated :  Buffalo  Histor- 
ical Society ;  Bufifalo  Twentieth  Century 
Women's  Club ;  Buffalo  Society  Natural 
Sciences  (honorary  member) ;  Buffalo 
Society  of  Artists ;  Buffalo  Art  Students' 
League ;  Church  Home  League,  of  Buf- 
falo ;  Trinity  Parish  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  of  Bufifalo  (communicant);  Buf- 
falo Fine  Arts  Association ;  Guido  Music- 
al Society,  Buffalo ;  Chromatic  Musical 
Club,  Buffalo :  Rubenstein  Club,  Buffalo ; 
Buffalo  Society  of  Vermonters ;  Buffalo 
Circle  Drama  League  of  America  ;  Buffalo 
Country  Club ;  Children's  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, Buffalo ;  Crippled  Children's 
Guild,  Buffalo ;  Buffalo  Society,  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  of  America;  Buffalo 
Guild  of  Allied  Arts;  Greater  Buffalo 
Sunshine  Society ;  Buffalo  Consumers' 
League ;  Buffalo  Audubon  Society ;  Opera 
Reading  Club,  Buffalo ;  Girls'  Friendly 
Society,  Buffalo ;  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association,  Buffalo ;  Buffalo  Society 
Mineral  Painters;  New  York  State  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs ;  Federation  of 
Women's  Literary  and  Educational  Or- 
ganizations of  Western  New  York ;  New 
York  State  Historical  Association ;  New 
York  State  Genealogical  and  Biographical 
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Society;  Brooklyn  Heights  Seminary 
Club ;  American  Forestry  Association ; 
Erie  County  Society  Prevention  of  Cru- 
elty to  Animals ;  New  York  City  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  Associate  Mem- 
ber :  Woman's  Titanic  Memorial  Associ- 
ation ;  Minerva  Club,  New  York;  Ruben- 
stein  Club,  New  York;  National  Geolog- 
ical Society,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Athene 
Club,  New  York;  Eclectic  Club,  New 
York ;  Le  Lyceum  Societe  des  Femmes 
de  France  a  New  York ;  Lyceum  Club, 
London,  Berlin,  France ;  Daughters  of 
Pennsylvania  in  New  York  State ;  Na- 
tional Society,  Daughters  of  the  Empire 
State ;  Perry  Centennial  Committee ; 
Navy  League,  Women's  Section ;  Chau- 
tauqua New  York  Women's  Clubs ; 
Washington's  Headquarters  Association ; 
National  Society  for  Preservation  of  Vir- 
ginia Antiquities;  National  Society  Colo- 
nial Daughters  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury :  National  Society  Daughters  of 
Founders  and  Patriots  of  America  ;  Amer- 
ican Social  Science  Association ;  National 
Society  Colonial  Dames  of  Vermont ;  Na- 
tional Society  Daughters  of  American 
Pioneers ;  National  George  Washington 
Memorial  Association ;  National  Mary 
Washington  Memorial  Association ;  Na- 
tional Society  Patriotic  Women  of  Amer- 
ica ;  Old  Planters'  Society  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  Society  for  Preparedness  for  Na- 
tional Defense;  National  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety, Washington ;  American  Peace  So- 
ciety of  Washington  ;  President  Women's 
Board  One  Hundred  Years'  Peace  Asso- 
ciation, Niagara  Frontier ;  National  Com- 
mittee International  Hospitality  Commit- 
tee for  Celebration  of  One  Hundred  Years 
of  Peace,  New  York ;  National  Star  Span- 
gled Banner  Association,  Baltimore  ;  Hon- 
orary Member  General  Stanley  Garrison, 
No.  7,  Army  and  Navy  Union,  United 
States  America. 


BLISS,  Cornelius  Newton, 

Cabinet  Member. 

Cornelius  Newton  Bliss,  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  was  born  at  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts,  January  26,  1833, 
son  of  Asahel  Newton  and  Irene  Borden 
(Luther)  Bliss,  and  a  descendant  of 
Thomas  Bliss,  a  native  of  Belstone,  Dev- 
onshire, who  emigrated  to  New  England 
in  1635.  From  him  the  line  of  descent 
runs  through  Jonathan  and  Miriam 
Harmon  ;  Jonathan  and  Miriam  Carpen- 
ter ;  Lieutenant  Ephraim  and  Rachel  Car- 
penter; Captain  Jonathan  and  Lydia 
Wheeler ;  and  Asahel  and  Deborah  (Mar- 
tin) Bliss,  the  grandparents  of  Mr.  Bliss. 
?Iis  father  died  when  Cornelius  was  an 
infant,  and  his  mother  was  married  later 
to  Edward  S.  Keep.  They  removed  to 
New  Orleans  in  1840,  leaving  the  boy 
with  relatives  in  Fall  River.  There  he 
remained  until  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
age,  when  he  rejoined  his  mother,  com- 
pleted his  education  at  the  New  Orleans 
High  School,  and  then  for  a  year  was 
employed  in  his  stepfather's  counting- 
room.  In  1848  he  entered  the  service  of 
James  M.  Beebe  &  Company,  of  Boston, 
at  that  time  the  largest  importing  dry 
goods  and  jobbing  house  in  the  United 
States.  Here  he  displayed  a  natural 
instinct  for  business,  and  he  advanced 
until  he  became  a  partner.  The  firm  dis- 
solved partnership  in  1866,  and  Mr.  Bliss 
connected  himself  with  John  S.  and  Eben 
Wright  &  Company,  of  Boston,  but  soon 
after  visited  New  York  City  to  establish 
a  branch  of  the  Boston  house.  This  he 
organized  under  the  firm  name  of  Wright, 
Bliss  &  Fabyan,  of  Boston,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  selling  agents  for  many 
of  the  best  known  New  England  manu- 
facturers. The  firm  merged  into  Bliss, 
Fabyan  &  Company  and  became  one  of 
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the  most  thoroughly  accredited  houses  of 
the  United  States,  known  the  world  over. 
Thus,  Mr.  Bliss  necessarily  attained  great 
prominence,   and   his   services   were    fre- 
quently sought  by  powerful  corporate  and 
vested  interests.     He  was  a  director  and 
president  of  the   Fourth   National    Bank 
(once  having  served  as  its  acting  presi- 
dent) ;     the     Central     Trust     Company ; 
American    Surety    Company ;    Equitable 
Life    Assurance    Society ;    Home    Insur- 
ance   Company,    and    other    institutions ; 
was  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club, 
and  a  governor  and  treasurer  of  the  New 
York  Hospital.    Mr.  Bliss  served  as  a  del- 
egate to  city,  county  and  State  conven- 
tions, and  in  1884  was  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  attend  the  Republican 
National  Convention  at  Chicago  for  the 
purpose  of  urging  the  nomination  of  Ches- 
ter A.  Arthur  to  the  presidency.     During 
President   Arthur's    term    he    declined    a 
cabinet  position.     In  1885,  Mr.  Bliss  de- 
clined to  have  his  name  mentioned  in  the 
New  York  State  Convention  at  Saratoga 
as  a  candidate  for  the  governorship  ;  never- 
theless he  received  a  large  complimentary 
vote  on  that  occasion.     He  was  chairman 
of  the  New  York  State  Republican  Com- 
mittee in  1887  and  again  in  18S8,  and  was 
treasurer    of    the     Republican    National 
Committee  in   1892.     In  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1888  his  great  executive  abil- 
ity was  displayed  in  the  canvass  which 
resulted  in  carrying  the  State  for  Harrison 
and  Morton,   thus   securing   the   election 
of  the  Republican  ticket,  as   New  York 
was  conceded  to  be  the  pivotal  State  in 
the  contest.     In  1889-90  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  American   Con- 
ference held  in  Washington.     Appointed 
Secretary    of   the    Interior   by    President 
McKinley,  he  served  from  March  4,  1897, 
until  February  20,  1899,  when,  for  private 
and    personal    reasons,    he    retired.      Mr. 
Bliss  was  president  of  the  American  Pro- 


tective Tariff  League  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  protective  doctrine  to  combat  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  Cobden  Club  and 
American  Tariff  Reform  Club  in  this 
country.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Union, 
Century,  Union  League,  Riding,  Players', 
Merchants'  and  Metropolitan  clubs,  and 
New  England  Society. 

Mr.  Bliss  married,  in  1859,  Elizabeth 
Plumer,  daughter  of  Hon.  Avery  Plumer, 
of  Boston.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss  passed 
away  in  191 1. 


BURWELL,  Bryant, 

Physician. 

In  the  town  of  Bussie,  Herkimer 
county.  New  York,  Dr.  Bryant  Burwell 
was  born  August  26,  1796.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools  of  that  period, 
then  began  his  more  active  and  studious 
career  of  self-education.  With  the  aid  of 
text  books  he  passed  through  the  ordin- 
ary eighth  academical  course,  and  with 
access  to  the  village  library  he  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  general  history, 
literature  and  the  English  classics.  In 
1814  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  en- 
tered the  office  of  the  eminent  Professor 
Willoughby,  in  the  village  of  Newport, 
Dr.  Jacob  L.  Sherwood  then  a  partner 
with  Dr.  Willoughby.  After  attending 
the  courses  of  lectures  at  the  Fairfield 
Medical  College,  given  by  Doctors  Wil- 
loughby, Hadley,  Beck  and  Delamater,  he 
married  Anna  Clark,  of  Newport,  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  the  town  of  Norway.  In  1824  he  came 
to  Buffalo,  here  first  practicing  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Cyrenius  Chapin.  In  1826 
and  1827  he  spent  the  winter  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  the  medical  schools  and 
association  with  the  eminent  medical  men 
of  that  city.  Dr.  Burwell  loved  his  pro- 
fession, was  devoted  to  it,  and  his  rcla- 
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tions  with  his  brethren  of  the  profession 
were  truly  cordial  and  happy,  the  younger 
ones  looking  up  to  him  with  confidence  as 
a  true  friend  who  would  promote  their 
welfare.  In  the  year  1838  he  was  de- 
prived by  death  of  his  wife,  who,  after 
much  patient  sufifering,  passed  from  this 
life,  leaving  the  survivor  a  sincere  mourner 
and  the  protector  of  three  children,  one 
son  and  two  daughters,  of  whom  Dr. 
George  N.  Burwell  was  the  eldest.  In 
1845  Dr.  Burwell  married  the  widow  of 
Joseph  Clary.  She  lived  to  attest  to  all 
the  dignity  of  his  character  and  the 
depths  of  his  affection.  Dr.  Burwell 
while  at  Washington,  had  violent  lum- 
bago, and  for  many  months  felt  the  effects 
upon  his  vigorous  frame,  so  that  after 
his  return  home  he  restricted  his  practice. 
In  the  autumn  of  1856,  while  in  the  house 
of  a  patient,  he  was  taken  with  a  feeling 
of  fullness  in  his  head.  Medical  aid  was 
summoned,  and  through  the  following 
year  he  experienced  repeated  attacks,  and 
he  was  moved  to  the  country,  there  pass- 
ing away  September  8,  1861,  in  his  sixty- 
sixth  year. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Erie  County 
Medical  Society,  a  special  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  resolutions  of  re- 
spect, this  committee  consisting  of  Doc- 
tors Josiah  Trowbridge,  Moses  Bristol, 
A.  S.  Sprague,  Gorham  F.  Pratt,  Josiah 
Barnes,  and  Charles  Winne.  The  com- 
mittee reported: 

Whereas,  Death  has  deprived  our  Society  of  our 
esteemed  friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  Bryant  Bur- 
well ;    therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  his  demise,  this  Society  has  lost 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  and  one  of  its  most 
useful  members  in  the  community.  In  all  his  rela- 
tions of  professional  and  public  life  he  was  a 
model  for  imitation,  alike  distinguished  for  his 
urbanity  of  deportment,  his  untiring  industry,  his 
devotion  to  his  profession  and  his  liberality  to  the 
poor. 


CURTIS,  George  Milton,  Jr., 
liavrjeT,  Jurist. 

George  Milton  Curtis  is  a  descendant 
of  a  well  known  New  England  family  of 
English  extraction,  early  members  of  the 
family  removing  from  England  to  Ire- 
land, locating  in  County  Cork,  where  they 
spent  active  and  useful  lives  and  where 
their  deaths  occurred,  among  them  being 
the  grandfather  of  John  Curtis,  the  first 
of  the  line  here  under  consideration  of 
whom  we  have  the  Christian  name.  The 
father  of  John  Curtis  emigrated  to  this 
country,  settling  in  Berkshire  county, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  purchased  a 
large  tract  of  land. 

(II)  John  Curtis,  son  of  the  emigrant 
ancestor,  was  a  resident  of  Berkshire 
county,  Massachusetts,  an  active  and  use- 
ful citizen,  honored  and  respected  by  all 
with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact.  In 
early  life  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  but 
later  joined  the  Baptist  church.  He  mar- 
ried and  among  his  children  was  Beriah, 
of  whoin  further. 

(III)  Beriah  Curtis,  son  of  John  Cur- 
tis, was  born  in  Berkshire  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  July,  1800,  and  died  at  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts,  December  24,  1865. 
After  completing  his  studies  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  day,  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  Colonel  Billings  and 
Colonel  Clark  and  they  established  vari- 
ous stage  lines  in  New  England  and,  until 
the  railroads  were  built,  carried  the  mail, 
being  awarded  the  contract  for  this  work. 
In  later  life  he  was  a  banker,  prospering 
in  all  his  undertakings.  He  was  very 
devout,  but  differed  in  belief  from  his 
Calvinistic  neighbors,  believing  that 
Christ  was  not  God,  but  a  divine  person- 
ality sent  by  God  to  redeem  the  world. 
In  politics  he  was  a  staunch  Democrat, 
and  was  a  personal  friend  of  President 
Andrew    Jackson.      He    married    Lydia 
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Massena  Dennys  Hunter,  daughter  of 
Abraham  Hunter,  a  descendant  of  John 
Hunter.  Abraham  Hunter  was  a  soldier, 
participating  actively  in  the  revolution 
and  in  the  War  of  1812.  His  home  was 
in  Brookfield,  Worcester  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, his  being  the  first  brick  house 
built  in  that  town,  and  there  he  followed 
agricultural  pursuits.  He  married  a  niece 
of  General  Wilkinson,  who  established  the 
first  cotton  mill  in  Rhode  Island,  and  for 
whom  the  village  of  Wilkinsonville  was 
named.  Children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis : 
Pascal  Paoli,  Maria  Thurston  Dennys, 
John  Beriah,  Lyman  Wilkinson,  Laura 
Matilda,  George  Milton,  of  whom  further ; 
Emma  M.,  William  Henry  Harrison,  and 
two  children  who  died  in  early  life. 

(IV)  Hon.  George  Milton  Curtis,  son 
of  Beriah  Curtis,  was  born  in  Worcester 
county,  Massachusetts,  June  20,  1842,  and 
died  May  14,  1915.    He  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  the  Baptist  Academy  of 
Worcester.     He  began  the  study  of  law 
in  the  office  of  Hon.  John  W.  Ashmead, 
in  New  York  City,  and  at  the  same  time 
was  occupied  as  a  newspaper  reporter.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York 
City  in  1863,  and  immediately  began  the 
active   practice   of   his   profession   there, 
gaining  a  reputation  for  professional  abil- 
ity of  a  high  order,  and  achieving  a  large 
degree  of  success.    He  was  a  leader  in  his 
profession,  and  served  as  counsel  in  many 
murder  cases,  but  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  to  the  trial  of  will  cases  and 
matters    connected    with    the    subject    of 
insanity.     During  his  career  as  a  lawyer 
he  saved  from  the  scaflfold  by  successful 
defense  no  less  than  eighty-nine  men  in- 
dicted   for    murder.      The    following    are 
some  of  the  cases  in  which  he  appeared 
as  counsel  in  the  last  thirty  years  of  his 
life :     The  John  Anderson  will  case,  the 
great  tobacconist;  the  celebrated  Senator 
Fair  deed  case,  in  California,  taking  part 


in  the  jury  trial ;  the  John  Stetson  will 
case,  Mr.  Stetson  having  been  a  notable 
theatrical   manager;   the    Friedman   will 
case.  New  York,  1874 ;  the  Bowden  will 
case,  New  York,  1876;  the  Buford  case, 
the  prisoner  being  indicted  for  the  murder 
of  Chief  Justice  Elliott,  of  Kentucky,  in 
July,    1879,   at  Owenton,  Kentucky ;   the 
Leslie  will  case,  1880;  Commonwealth  vs. 
Riddle,  tried  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
1885,  Riddle  being  charged  with  looting 
the  Penn  Bank  of  Pittsburgh ;  the  Helm- 
bold  insanity  cases,  Philadelphia  and  else- 
where;  the   Atlas    Steamship   case.   New 
York,  1887;  the  Coffin  lunacy  case.  New 
York,    1888;    the    Lane   will    case.    New 
York,   1890;  the   Hayes  forgery  case,  in 
February,  1893 ;  with  Grover  Cleveland, 
Francis  Leon  Stetson,  Charles  Donohue, 
and   other   famous   lawyers,   he   was   en- 
gaged  in   the   Louisana  lottery   contest, 
and  was  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  Jean- 
nette  inquiry  before  congress  in  which  he 
pleaded  the  case  of  Jerome  C.  Collins ;  he 
also  appeared   in  one  of  the  celebrated 
Stewart  will  cases  and  was  the  only  one 
to    get    a    verdict    against    the    Stewart 
estate ;  he  was  also  counsel  in  the  cele- 
brated PhiHps  will  case,  the  Tighe  will 
case  and  the  will  contest  of  Baker  against 
the  Sisters  of  Charity;  he  also  procured 
for  the  matrons  of  the  penitentiary  an  in- 
crease of  their  salaries  under  the  law  of 
the  State  of  New  York  of  1903,  arguing 
a  constitutional  question  in  their  behalf 
which  was  decided  in  their  favor.    He  was 
counsel  for  a  Nicaraugua  company,  which 
has   large   interests    involved   in   matters 
connected  with  the  State  of  Nicaraugua, 
its  mahogany,   rubber  and   lignum-vitae 
lands. 

The  political  life  of  Mr.  Curtis  was  very 
exciting  and  interesting.  He  was  elected 
to  the  New  York  Legislature  in  1863,  and 
took  his  seat  in  January,  1864.  It  was  in 
this    session    he    made    the    celebrated 
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speech  in  defense  of  Governor  Seymour, 
which  has  become  a  political  classic.  It 
was  warmly  spoken  of  by  the  entire  press, 
including  the  New  York  "Herald,"  "The 
World,"  "The  Tribune,"  "The  Times"  and 
"The  Evening-  Post,"  and  was  copied  into 
all  the  prominent  papers  of  the  covintry. 
He  was  reelected  in  1865  and  made  the 
memorable  speech  on  the  Health  Bill 
which  has  had  a  tremendous  efifect  upon 
the  legislation  affecting  the  health  of  New 
York  City.  In  1867  he  was  elected  justice 
of  the  marine  court,  his  term  beginning 
January  I,  1868,  and  he  declined  a  second 
term.  He  was  for  one  term  assistant  cor- 
poration attorney  of  New  York  City.  He 
was  a  Democrat  in  his  political  views. 
For  more  than  forty  years  Mr.  Curtis  was 
counsel  of  "On  Leong  Tong,"  a  benevo- 
lent society  which  looks  after  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Chinese  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society,  the  New  York  County, 
State  and  American  Bar  associations, 
Masonic  order,  Lafayette  Post,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  New  York  Press 
Club  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  Society. 
Mr.  Curtis  displayed  his  patriotism  by  en- 
listing in  the  Third  Battalion  of  Rifles, 
Massachusetts,  in  1861,  and  serving  three 
months  on  the  Union  side.  A  battle  being 
expected,  he  continued  in  the  service  after 
his  term  of  enlistment  expired.  Later  he 
raised  the  Ninety-fifth  Regiment,  New 
York  Volunteer  Militia,  in  which  he  ex- 
pected to  receive  a  commission,  but  his 
companies  were  consolidated  and  he 
decided  not  to  return  to  the  army.  Mr. 
Curtis  married  Caroline  Gertrude  Miner, 
of  New  York,  and  their  only  child  was 
George  Milton,  Jr. 

(V)  George  Milton  Curtis,  Jr.,  lawyer, 
son  of  Hon.  George  Milton  Curtis,  was 
born  in  New  York  City,  December  29, 
1872.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the 
Mount  Pleasant  Military  Academy  on  the 


Hudson,  graduating  in  1889.  He  then 
entered  Yale  University,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1893  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  then 
became  a  student  in  Yale  Law  School, 
graduating  therefrom  in  1895  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  York  City  in 
1898,  and  began  the  active  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  as 
assistant  counsel  for  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  Company,  a  position  he  held  for 
twelve  years.  In  1910  he  was  appointed 
assistant  corporation  counsel  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  in  191 1  was  transferred 
to  the  Brooklyn  branch  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel's  Department,  and  at  the 
present  time  (1918)  is  in  charge  of  the 
Trial  Bureau  in  the  New  York  office  of 
the  Corporation  Counsel.  In  his  private 
practice  he  has  made  a  specialty  of  cor- 
poration law.  In  politics  Mr.  Curtis  is  an 
active  and  influential  Democrat,  with 
independent  tendencies,  and  has  served 
his  party  as  delegate  to  various  State  and 
other  nominating  conventions.  During 
various  political  campaigns  he  made  a 
reputation  as  an  able  and  convincing 
stump  speaker,  and  his  services  are  con- 
stantly in  demand.  He  was  for  several 
years  president  of  the  Eighteenth  Assem- 
bly District  Democratic  Club.  From  1895 
to  1898  he  was  one  of  the  transfer  tax 
appraisers.  From  1893  to  1898  he  was  in 
the  naval  militia,  First  Battalion  of  New 
York,  and  attained  the  rank  of  gunner's 
mate.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Flatbush 
Playground  Association,  a  private  corpo- 
ration for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  play- 
grounds for  the  children  of  the  city ;  one 
ground  was  opened  in  191 1  and  two  more 
in  1912.  He  is  also  a  director  in  the 
Flatbush  Merchants'  Association.  His 
recreation  has  always  been  found  on  the 
athletic  field.  In  college  he  won  distinc- 
tion on  the  Yale  track  team ;  he  played 
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on  the  baseball  club  that  won  the  college 
championship  at  the  World's  Fair,  Chi- 
cago, in  1893 ;  he  also  rowed  in  the  crew 
that  won  the  championship  of  the  naval 
militia  of  the  Eastern  States  in  1896.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Bar 
Association,  Brooklyn  Bar  Association, 
Phi  Theta  Theta,  Theta  Nu  Epsilon 
(junior),  Book  and  Gavel  Society  of  Yale 
College ;  is  a  life  member  of  the  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks;  sachem 
of  Hawk  Eye  Tribe,  Improved  Order  of 
Red  Men ;  member  of  the  Montauk  Club, 
the  Knickerbocker  Field  Club,  the  Cortel- 
you  Club,  the  University  Club,  and  for 
many  years  was  an  active  member  of  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club  and  of  the  New 
Jersey  Athletic  Club. 

Mr.  Curtis  married  Ethel  Louise  Ken- 
nan,  niece  of  George  Kennan,  the  famous 
Siberian  writer  and  lecturer. 


KNAPP,  Walter  Henry, 

Jurist,  State  Tas  Commissioner. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Henry  Knapp,  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  State  Tax  Com- 
mission, was  born  in  the  town  of  Hope- 
ville,  Ontario  county,  New  York,  March 
23,  1856,  and  is  a  son  of  B.  Franklin  and 
Harriet  Knapp,  farmers.  His  early  life 
was  spent  on  his  father's  farm,  while  also 
attending  the  district  school ;  prepared  for 
college  at  Canandaigua  Academy ;  entered 
Amherst  College  in  1875 :  was  graduated 
in  1879  with  the  degree  of  A.  B. ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chi  Phi  fraternity,  and  of  the 
honorary  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  For 
four  years  after  graduation  he  taught 
classics  and  mathematics  in  Placerville 
Academy,  El  Dorado  county,  California, 
during  which  time  he  was  a  frequent  lec- 
turer before  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. In  1880  he  was  the  Republican  nom- 
inee in  that  county  for  member  of  As- 
sembly, having  resided   in   the   State   for 


one  year  and  being  then  but  twenty-four 
years  of  age.  In  1883  he  entered  the  law 
firm  of  Comstock  &  Bennett,  at  Canan- 
daigua, New  York,  as  a  student  of  law, 
and  during  his  course  of  study  taught 
science  and  language  in  the  old  Canan- 
daigua Academy ;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Rochester  in  October,  1885,  and  at 
once  engaged  in  the  general  practice  of 
law  at  Canandaigua.  In  1896  he  was 
elected  county  judge  of  Ontario  county 
and  reelected  in  1902,  serving  in  that 
capacity  for  twelve  years.  Upon  his  re- 
tirement from  the  county  bench  he  was 
selected  as  counsel  for  the  joint  commit- 
tee of  the  Legislature  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  operation  of  primary  elec- 
tion laws  in  this  and  other  States.  This 
committee  made  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  operation  of  the  much  controverted 
direct  primaries  in  Kansas,  Iowa,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Mich- 
igan, Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts, 
in  all  of  which  States  the  committee  heard, 
under  the  direction  of  Judge  Knapp, 
many  prominent  people  as  witnesses,  and 
their  report  recommended  the  enactment 
of  the  Meade-Phillips  bill  which  safe- 
guarded primary  elections  and  eliminated 
the  worst  features  of  the  convention  S3^s- 
tem.  The  bill  was  passed  by  both  houses 
of  the  Legislature  in  1910  but  was  vetoed 
by  Governor  Hughes. 

Judge  Knapp  was  admitted  to  the  United 
States  courts,  and  from  1910  to  1915  con- 
tinued the  practice  of  law  in  the  State  and 
in  the  United  States  courts.  In  politics 
he  was  always  a  Republican,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  every  campaign  as  a  speaker 
for  the  party  and  its  candidates.  He  was 
always  interested  in  local  matters,  assist- 
ing in  the  organization  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  acting  as 
its  first  president,  and  for  several  years 
has  been  a  member  of  the  scientific  asso- 
ciation, the  historical  association,  and  was 
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also  master  of  the  Masonic  lodge.  He 
was  president  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  president  of  the  Western  New  York 
Amherst  Alumni  Association.  He  also 
served  as  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
State  Tax  Association,  and  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee. 

On  April  15,  1915,  Judge  Knapp  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Whitman  a  com- 
missioner of  the  State  Tax  Commission 
for  two  years,  and  on  February  8,  1917, 
was  reappointed  for  the  full  term  of  three 
years,  being  designated  as  president  of 
the  commission  on  November  i,  1917,  and 
continued  in  this  office  until  March  i, 
1920.  On  October  30,  191 7,  Governor 
Whitman  appointed  Judge  Knapp  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  of  this  State  upon 
the  relation  of  State  and  federal  taxation, 
authorized  by  Chapter  133  of  the  Laws 
of  1917.  This  commission  met  with  the 
representatives  of  forty-four  other  States 
at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  November,  1917, 
and  made  plans  for  obtaining  more  uni- 
form laws  throughout  the  United  States. 
One  of  the  most  important  subjects  con- 
sidered was  the  attitude  of  the  federal 
government  toward  the  taxation  of  re- 
sources within  the  States  that  have  ordi- 
narily been  regarded  as  the  exclusive 
domain  of  the  States.  It  was  recognized 
that  the  necessities  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment were  so  great  that  there  was  liable 
to  be  serious  encroachment  upon  the  rev- 
enue-producing properties  within  the 
States  and  that  State  administrations 
might  materially  sufifer  thereby.  While 
tax  commissioner  from  191 5  to  1920, 
Judge  Knapp  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
the  subject  of  local  assessments  and  the 
equalization  of  assessments  by  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization  and  by  boards  of 
supervisors  and  commissioner  of  equali- 
zation. He  was  designated  by  the  com- 
mission to  hear  all  the  appeals  from  the 
equalization    tables   made   by   boards   of 


supervisors  and  commissioners  of  equal- 
ization and  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time  had  to  be  given  to  this  work.  Old 
appeals  were  disposed  of  and  many  new 
appeals  were  heard  and  determined,  and 
although  the  determination  of  the  com- 
mission was  frequently  appealed  from  to 
the  Appellate  Division  and  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  in  not  a  single  instance  was  the 
finding  of  the  commission  disturbed  by 
the  courts.  The  constitutionality  of  the 
law  relating  to  such  appeals  was  passed 
upon  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  unani- 
mously sustained.  In  one  case  upwards 
of  $400,000  was  awarded  to  one  town  for 
taxes  imjustly  levied,  and  the  two  other 
towns  of  the  county  were  required  to  re- 
pay this  sum  or  allow  credit  therefor  upon 
subsequent  taxes.  Judge  Knapp  caused 
to  be  published  and  circulated  a  pamphlet 
upon  the  subject  of  equalization ;  also  a 
manual  for  the  instruction  of  assessors, 
and  by  a  personal  appeal  throughout  the 
State  and  by  conferences  of  all  the  as- 
sessors at  Albany,  was  able  to  obtain  to  a 
great  extent  the  cooperation  of  assessing 
officers  and  more  equal  assessments  of 
property  within  their  several  jurisdic- 
tions. The  bureau  of  local  assessments, 
equalization  and  statistics  was  for  the 
first  time  established  in  the  department, 
the  real  business  of  which  was  to  obtain 
the  proper  basis  for  the  equalization  of 
special  franchise  assessments,  data  for  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization,  and  in  a 
general  way  to  supervise  the  assessment 
of  property  throughout  the  State.  The 
net  result  of  this  agitation  was  an  increase 
in  real  estate  assessments  of  more  than 
$3,500,000,000,  or  more  than  25  per  cent., 
in  the  last  six  years.  When  the  personal 
income  tax  law  was  passed,  Judge  Knapp 
insisted  that  the  share  which  should  be 
distributed  to  the  localities  should  be 
based  upon  the  assessed  value  of  real  es- 
tate and  not  upon  the  assessed  value  as 
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equalized  by  the  State  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion and  the  boards  of  supervisors.  This 
plan  was  adopted  and  has  been  a  most 
compelling  influence  in  bringing  real  es- 
tate assessments  up  to  full  value  as  re- 
quired by  law. 

During  the  administration  of  President 
Knapp  and  his  associates  many  changes 
were  made  in  the  tax  laws  of  the  State. 
The  repeal  of  the  liquor  tax  law  and  the 
loss  of  revenue  from  that  source  necessi- 
tated some  other  source  of  revenue,  and 
in  the  year  1918  the  commission  unani- 
mously recommended  a  personal  income 
tax  law  and  helped  to  frame  the  bill  there- 
for. Before  the  reorganization  of  the  de- 
partment in  1915,  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments enjoyed  to  a  large  extent  ex- 
emption from  taxation.  Under  the  law 
they  were  not  subject  to  a  capital  stock 
tax  as  were  other  corporations.  Their 
stocks  were  exempted  in  the  hands  of 
their  owners,  and  local  pride  and  interest 
placed  the  lowest  possible  assessments 
upon  their  real  estate  and  practically 
omitted  a  large  element  of  value  in  the 
shape  of  machinery  which,  under  the  tax 
law,  should  have  been  assessed  as  real 
estate.  In  all  his  public  addresses  and 
through  the  bulletins  issued  by  the  tax 
department.  Judge  Knapp  and  his  associ- 
ates insisted  that  this  was  not  a  fair  dis- 
tribution of  the  tax  burden  and  that  these 
industries  should  contribute  upon  the 
basis  of  their  property  or  income  the  same 
as  every  other  business,  individual,  or 
corporation,  as  required  by  law.  The  re- 
sult of  this  agitation  was  the  enactment 
of  the  so-called  general  franchise  or  cor- 
porate income  tax  law  which  now  pro- 
duces upwards  of  $40,000,000  annually. 
In  the  annual  report  of  the  tax  commis- 
sion for  the  year  1919  it  strongly  urged 
the  consolidation  of  all  the  tax  activities 
of  the  State,  and  this  plan  was  followed 
by  the  last  Legislature  and  the  commis- 


sion reorganized.  After  his  retirement 
from  the  tax  commission  Judge  Knapp 
acted  as  special  counsel  and  tax  adviser 
of  the  joint  committee  on  taxation  and  re- 
trenchment, headed  by  Senator  Daven- 
port. On  April  16,  1921,  Governor  Miller 
reappointed  him  as  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  take  charge  of  and  administer 
the  enlarged  State  Tax  Department. 

Judge  Knapp  has  always  been  inter- 
ested in  agriculture,  for  many  years  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Grange,  and  owns 
and  conducts  a  large  farm  in  Ontario 
county. 


DELANO  FAMILY, 

Ancestral  History. 

The  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  ances- 
tor, Philip  Delano,  of  Plymouth,  have  the 
satisfaction  of  tracing  their  ancestry  in 
the  old  country  for  a  dozen  centuries. 
They  have  established  the  full  right  to 
bear  the  arms  of  the  Delano  family,  which 
could  be  of  no  better  stock  and  which 
embraces  a  host  of  distinguished  men  in 
its  numbers.    The  arms  are  as  follows : 

Arms — Argent,  three  lions  rampant  vert,  armed 
and  langued  gules. 

Crest — Out  of  a  crown  or,  the  head  and  neck  of 
an  unicorn  argent,  attired  and  crined  of  the  first. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  town  of 
Lannoy,  a  few  miles  from  Isla,  now  Lille, 
France.  Away  back  in  A.  D.  863  this 
town  was  called  Alnetum,  later  L'Annois 
and  Lannoy.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
is  unknown.  It  has  been  spelled 
L'Annois,  L'Annoe,  L'Aulmais,  L'Aul- 
noy,  but  more  often  Alnetum.  To-day 
Lannoy  is  a  small  manufacturing  town, 
seven  miles  from  Lille,  with  a  population 
at  the  last  census  of  one  thousand,  nine 
hundred  and  four.  The  first  Lord  of  Lan- 
noy, progenitor  of  the  family,  was  Hugues 
de    Lannoy,    mentioned    as   a   knight   of 
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Tournai  d'Auclin  in  1096.  On  the  same 
list  was  Simon  de  Alneto.  A  Chartre  des 
Chanoines  (cannons)  de  St.  Pierre  a  Lille 
mentions  Gilbert  de  Lannoy  in  1171,  and 
Hughes  de  Lannoy  is  mentioned  in  1186. 
It  is  impossible  to  present  in  this  place  an 
extended  history  of  the  family  in  its  early 
days  in  France.  That  has  been  done  with 
remarkable  care  and  apparent  accuracy 
in  the  genealogy,  which  is  authority  for 
all  said  here  about  the  origin  and  early 
history  of  the  family.  There  seems  to  be 
no  flaw  in  the  following  pedigree  in  the 
direct  male  line  of  the  American  emi- 
grant, Philip  Delano  or  Delanoy. 

I.  Arnulphe  de  Franchmont.  2.  Con- 
rad de  Franchmont.  3.  Hellin.  Marquis 
de  Franchmont,  married  Agnes,  daughter 
of  Othon,  Duke  of  Bavaria.  4.  Hellin  de 
Franchmont,  married  Agnis  de  Duras. 
5.  Jean  de  Franchmont,  married  Mahienne 
de  Lannoy.  6.  Hugues  de  Lannoy.  7. 
Hugues  de  Lannoy.  8.  Guillebert  de 
Lannoy.  9.  Baudoin  "Le  Begue."  10. 
Vaudoin.  11.  Philippe.  12.  Jean,  born 
about  1511,  died  May  25.  1560;  was  made 
Chevalier  de  la  Roison  d'Or  in  1546; 
Chamberlain  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
from  1519  to  1556;  Gouvernor  de  Hay- 
mont  and  Captain-general  of  same  prov- 
ince of  Flanders  in  1559;  married  Jeanne 
de  Ligne  de  Barbancon,  daughter  of  Louis 
de  Ligne,  Seigneur  de  Barbancon,  and  his 
wife  Marie  de  Berghes.  13.  Gysbert  de 
Lannoy,  born  at  Tourcoing,  1545,  of 
Roman  Catholic  parents,  but  became  a 
Protestant  and  was  disinherited  by  his 
father.  14.  Jean  of  Leyden,  was  born 
1570,  died  at  Leyden,  1604.  He  married 
at  the  Walloon  Church  (Tornai),  Janu- 
ary 13,  1596,  Marie  la  Mahieu,  of  Bra- 
bant family.  15.  Philip,  the  American 
emigrant  (see  forward). 

It  is  shown  that  the  Delanoy  family 
for  all  these  centuries  remained  pure 
Norman  and  Flemish  blood,  never  inter- 
marrying with  the  French  race. 


The  following  lines  of  descent  show 
some  of  the  royal  ancestors  of  Philip 
Delano. 

I.  Huolf,  first  Duke  of  the  Normans,  a 
Viking,  A.  D.  860.  2.  William  Long- 
sword,  Duke  of  the  Normans.  3.  Richard, 
the  Fearless.  4.  Richard,  the  Good.  5. 
Robert  I,  the  Devil.  6.  William,  the  Con- 
queror, King  of  England,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy. 7.  Henry  I,  "Beauclerc."  8. 
Matilda,  married  Goefifrey  Plantagenet. 
9.  Henry  II,  King  of  England,  1154  to 
1 189.  10.  Matilda,  married  Henrj^  V, 
Duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria.  11.  Henry 
VI,  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Conrad, 
son  of  Frederick  I,  a  descendant  of  Alfred 
the  Great  (849),  Cedric  (495),  and  other 
ancient  English  noble  and  royal  person- 
ages. 12.  Agnes,  married  Othon,  Duke  of 
Bavaria.  13.  Agnes,  married  Hellin  de 
Franchmont.  14.  Hellin  (2).  15.  Jean  de 
Franchmont,  born  about  1300.  16. 
Hugues  de  Lannoy,  born  131 1,  died  1349, 
previously  mentioned. 

The  line  of  Philip  Delano  is  traced  to 
Charlemagne  and  his  ancestors  to  the 
year  A.  D.  161 1,  viz.:  i.  St.  Arnoul 
(611).  2.  Ansegise,  A.  D.  679.  3.  Pepin 
Le  Gros,  714.  4.  Charles  Martel,  Duke 
of  the  Franks,  741.  5.  Pepin,  "the  Short," 
King  of  France,  768.  6.  Emperor  Char- 
lemagne, 800.  7.  Pepin,  King  of  Italy.  8. 
Bernard,  King  of  Italy.  9.  Pepin  (2).  10. 
Pepin,  Compte  de  Vermandois.  11. 
Beatrix,  married  Robert,  Duke  of  France. 
12.  Hugues  the  Great.  13.  Hugues  Capet, 
King  of  France.  14.  Robert,  the  Saint, 
King  of  France.  15.  Alix  de  France,  mar- 
ried Boudouin,  fifth  Count  of  Flanders. 
16.  Judith,  married  Guelph,  Duke  of 
Bavaria.  17.  Henry  III.  18.  Henry  IV. 
19.  Henry  V.  20.  Henry  VI,  where  the 
line  connects  with  the  one  previous. 
Another  pedigree  connects  Philip  Delano 
with  Priam,  King  of  France,  in  382,  and 
still  another  with  Guelph,  Prince  of  the 
Scyrri,  A.  D.  476.     Of  course,  the  royal 
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ancestors  of  any  family  are  legion  in  case 
any  connection  is  established,  for  the  con- 
stant intermarriages  connect  the  ruling 
families  of  all  nations  to  some  extent. 
The  royal  and  some  of  the  noble  family 
genealogies  are  available  of  course.  The 
name  appeared  at  Plymouth  as  de  la 
Noye,  but  the  English-speaking  and  Eng- 
lish-writing people  of  the  colony  very 
quickly  consolidated  the  three  syllables 
and  dropped  the  last  two  letters,  this 
making  the  present  form  of  the  name 
Delano.  In  the  early  records  of  New 
England  it  appears  as  Dillanoe,  Dillnoe, 
Dilnow,  Dillno  and  Delanoy.  At  the 
present  date  people  are  found  in  Vermont 
who  pronounce  it  Dilnow. 

(I)  Philip  Delano  was  born  in  Leyden, 
Holland,  1602,  and  baptized  there,  1603. 
The  Delano  family  went  to  Leyden  to 
escape  persecution  in  France,  where  the 
Catholic  party  was  in  power  and  the  In- 
quisition active.  They  were  French  Prot- 
estants, or  Huguenots.  Philip  Delano 
grew  up  under  the  teachings  of  the  Sep- 
aratists of  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land who  fled  to  Holland  in  1608  to  abide 
in  Leyden.  Thus  he  became  affiliated 
with  the  Pilgrims,  who  came  over  on  the 
"Mayflower,"  and  it  is  believed  that  he 
started  in  the  first  company  that  came  to 
Plymouth  in  that  vessel.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  in  the  companion  ship,  the 
"Speedwell,"  which  sailed  from  South- 
ampton for  America,  but  had  to  put 
into  Dartmouth  on  account  of  a  leak. 
She  sailed  again  August  31,  after  repairs 
were  made,  but  sprung  a  leak  once  more 
and  returned  to  Plymouth,  England, 
where  the  voyage  was  abandoned  and 
eighteen  of  the  passengers  who  could  not 
be  accommodated  on  the  "Mayflower," 
including  Robert  Cushman,  remained  in 
England  until  the  "Fortune"  sailed  next 
summer.  At  any  rate,  Philip  Delano 
came  to  America  on  the  ship  "Fortune" 


in  162 1,  then  aged  nineteen  years.  In 
1624  he  had  an  acre  of  land  granted  him 
at  Plymouth,  but  gave  it  up  as  he  settled 
in  Duxbury.  Philip  Delano  was  admitted 
a  freeman,  January  i,  1632-33.  His  farm 
at  Duxbury,  granted  October  2,  1637,  was 
north  and  northwest  of  Alden's,  on  the 
north  side  of  Stony  or  Mill  brook,  below 
the  site  of  the  late  tack  factory.  It  was 
bounded  by  lands  of  Morse  Pumpas  and 
Alden,  and  comprised  forty  acres.  He 
was  often  employed  in  the  early  days  as 
surveyor  of  lands,  and  frequently  served 
on  the  grand  jury,  and  was  a  volunteer 
in  the  Pequot  War,  June  7,  1637.  He  died 
at    Bridgewater,     Massachusetts,    about 

1681,  aged  seventy-nine  years.  The  pro- 
bate court  was  not  established  until  1686, 
and  his  estate  was  settled  according  to  the 
records  in  the  registry  of  deeds,  July  5, 

1682.  He  died  intestate,  but  left  a  memo- 
randum expressing  his  wishes  and  intent, 
and  this  nuncupative  will  was  allowed 
July  7,  1682. 

He  married  (first)  at  Duxbury,  Decem- 
ber 19,  1634,  Hester  Dewsbury,  of  Dux- 
bury. He  married  (second)  at  Duxbury, 
1657,  Mary  (Pontus)  Glass,  widow  of 
James  Glass,  daughter  of  William  Pon- 
tus. The  children  of  Philip  and  Hester 
Delano:  i.  Mary,  born  1635;  married 
Jonathan  Dunham.  2.  Esther,  born  1638. 
3.  Philip,  Jr.,  born  about  1640,  married 
Elizabeth  Clark.  4.  Thomas  (Doctor), 
March  21,  1642;  married  Mary  Alden.  5. 
John,  born  about  1644.  6.  James,  died 
unmarried.  7.  Lieutenant  Jonathan,  of 
whom  further.  8.  Rebecca,  born  about 
165 1 ;  married  John  Churchill.  The  only 
child  of  Philip  and  Mary  Delano  was: 
Samuel,  born  1659,  married  Elizabeth 
Standish. 

(II)  Jonathan  Delano,  fifth  son  of 
Philip  and  Hester  (Dewsbury)  Delano, 
was  born  1647,  in  Duxbury,  and  was  one 
of  the  original  proprietors  of  Dartmouth, 
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residing  in  that  portion  which  is  now 
Fairhaven,  where  he  died  December  2},, 
1720.  By  deed  of  confirmation  from  Gov- 
ernor Bradford.  November  13,  1694,  in 
the  right  of  his  father  in  the  township 
he  became  possessed  of  about  eight  hun- 
dred acres,  and  resided  near  the  brook  of 
Tusket  Hill,  or  Wasquatucket,  where  he 
built  a  mill.  He  served  as  constable,  sur- 
veyor, commissioner,  selectman,  and  was 
deputy  from  Dartmouth,  in  1689.  He 
was  commissioned  lieutenant,  December 
25,  1689.  by  Governor  Hinkley,  who  had 
previously  served  as  a  soldier  in  King 
Philip's  War,  and  was  with  Captain  Ben- 
jamin Church  at  Mount  Hope,  when 
Philip's  men  were  destroyed  or  captured. 

He  married,  in  Plymouth,  February  28, 
1678,  Mercy,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and 
Sarah  (Walker)  Warren,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Richard  Warren  of  the  May- 
flower colony.  His  first  child,  a  daughter, 
died  at  the  age  of  three  days ;  others 
were:  i.  Jonathan,  born  January  30, 
1680.  2.  Jabez,  born  November  8,  1682. 
3.  Sarah,  born  January  9.  1684.  4.  Mary, 
born  October  27,  1686.  5.  Nathan,  born 
October  29,  1688.  6.  Bethiah,  born  No- 
vember 29,  1690.  7.  Susanna,  born  Sep- 
tember 3.  1693.  8.  A  son  died  at  birth. 
9.  Nathaniel,  born  October  29,  1695.  10. 
Esther,  born  April  4,  1698.  11.  Jethro, 
born  July  31,  1701.  12.  Thomas,  men- 
tioned below. 

(Ill)  Thomas  Delano,  youngest  child 
of  Jonathan  and  Mercy  (Warren)  Delano, 
was  born  May  10,  1704,  where  he  passed 
his  life.  He  married  there,  November  4. 
1727,  Jean  Peckham.  also  born  and  died 
in  Dartmouth.  Children:  i.  Thomas, 
born  August  12,  1729.  2.  Abisha,  born 
July  9,  1731.  3.  Ephraim,  mentioned 
below.  4.  Jabez,  born  February  4,  1734. 
5.  Gideon,  born  September  25,  1736.  6. 
Deborah,  born  June  14,  1739.  7.  Jean, 
born  December  3,  1743. 


(IV)  Captain  Ephraim  Delano,  third 
son  of  Thomas  and  Jean  (Peckham) 
Delano,  was  born  August  25.  1733,  in 
Dartmouth,  where  he  made  his  home,  and 
died  November  24,  1809,  in  Fairhaven, 
Massachusetts.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Cushman.  Children:  i.  Thomas,  bom 
October  16,  1761  ;  was  seized  by  a  British 
fleet  while  fishing,  and  died  on  the  Jersey 
prison  ship  in  New  York  harbor  in  Febru- 
ary, 1782.  2.  Jabez,  born  April  27,  1763. 
3.  Hannah,  born  April  12,  1766.  4.  Aller- 
ton,  born  December  2,  1767.  5.  A  son, 
died  unnamed.  6.-7.  Ephraim  and  Eliza- 
beth (twins),  born  March  i,  1771.  8.  De- 
borah, born  July  26,  1773.  9.  Sarah,  born 
May  4,  1776.  10.  Warren,  mentioned 
below.  II.  Temperance,  born  May  27, 
1781. 

(V)  Captain  Warren  Delano,  youngest 
son  of  Captain  Ephraim  and  Elizabeth 
(Cushman)  Delano,  was  born  October  28, 
1779,  in  Dartmouth,  and  died  in  Fair- 
haven, September  25,  1866.  He  married 
(first),  in  Fairhaven,  November  6,  1808, 
Deborah,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  De- 
borah (Perry)  Church,  born  March  21, 
1783,  in  Dartmouth,  died  there  August  7, 
1827.  He  married  (second)  in  Dart- 
mouth, April  2,  1828,  Eliza  Adams,  widow 
of  Captain  Parker,  of  the  United  States 
navy.  Children:  i.  Warren,  mentioned 
below.  2.  Frederic,  born  April  11,  1811. 
3.  Franklin  Hughes,  born  July  27,  1813, 
married  Laura,  daughter  of  William  B. 
and  granddaughter  of  John  Jacob  Astor, 
of  New  York.  4.  Louise  Church,  born 
October  29.  1816.  5.  Edward,  born  July 
II,  1818.  6.  Deborah  Perry,  born  August 
15,  1820.  7.  Sarah  Alvey,  born  August 
15.  1822.  8.  Susan  Maria,  born  August 
17,  1823.  9.  A  daughter,  died  on  day  of 
birth. 

(VI)  Warren  (2)  Delano,  eldest  child 
of  Captain  Warren  (i)  and  Deborah 
(Church)  Delano,  was  born  July  13,  1809, 
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m  Fairhaven,  and  died  January  17,  1898, 
at  Newburgh,  New  York,  at  his  residence 
called  the  "Algonac."  He  married,  No- 
vember I,  1843,  at  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts, Catherine  Robbins,  born  Janu- 
ary 10,  1825,  died  February  10,  1896,  at 
Newburgh,  daughter  of  Judge  Joseph 
Lyman  and  Anne  Jean  (Robbins)  Rob- 
bins,  the  last  named  a  daughter  of  Hon. 
Edward  Hutchinson  Robbins,  who  was 
a  member  of  Congress  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  speaker  of  the  House  in  1793. 
Children:  i.  Susan  Maria,  born  October 
13,  1844,  in  Macao,  China.  2.  Louise 
Church,  born  June  4,  1846,  in  the  same 
place.  3.  Deborah  Perry,  born  August  29, 
1847,  in  Northampton ;  became  the  wife 
of  William  Howell  Forbes,  of  Hong 
Kong,  China.  4.  Annie  Lyman,  born 
January  8,  1849,  in  New  York  City ;  mar- 
ried Frederic  Delano  Hitch,  of  Shanghai, 
China,  of  whom  further.  5.  Warren,  died 
in  infancy,  at  Newburgh.  6.  Warren, 
born  July  11,  1852.  7.  Sara,  mentioned 
below.  8.  Philippe  de  Lannoy,  born  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1857.  9.  Catherine  Robbins,  born 
May  24,  i860.  10.  Frederic  Adrian,  born 
September  10,  1863,  in  Hong  Kong.  11. 
Laura  Franklin,  born  December  23,  1864, 
in  Hong  Kong. 

(VII)  Sara  Delano,  fifth  daughter  of 
Warren  (2)  and  Catherine  (Robbins) 
Delano,  was  born  September  21,  1854,  and 
was  educated  in  this  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope. She  married,  October  7,  1880, 
James  Roosevelt,  of  New  York. 


HITCH,  Frederic  Delano, 

Merchant,  Banker. 

Frederic  Delano  Hitch  was  born  in 
Fairhaven,  Bristol  county,  Massachusetts, 
in  1833,  son  of  Captain  George  and  Abby 
(Church)  Hitch.  Their  coat-of-arms  is 
as  follows : 


Arms — Argent,  a  bend  vair  between  two  cotises 
indented  gules. 

Crest— A  heraldic  antelope's  head  erased  sable, 
tufted,  armed  and  maned  or,  vulned  through  the 
neck  with  a  bird  bolt  gold,  feathered  argent,  hold- 
ing the  end  in  the  mouth. 

Motto — Avi  numcrantur  avorum.  (The  genera- 
tions of  our  forefathers  are  numbered). 

After    completing    his    education,    he 
began  his  business  career  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  where  he  was  successfully  en- 
gaged until   i860,  in  which  year  he  went 
to  China  and  entered  the  service  of  Rus- 
sell &  Company,  merchants  and  bankers, 
the  leading  American  firm  in  their  line  in 
that  country.    For  a  number  of  years  Mr. 
Hitch  served  in  the  capacity  of  manager 
of  a  fleet  of  fourteen  steamers  which  plied 
'  the    Yangtse    river    from    Shanghai,    the 
most  important  maritime  city  of  China, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hwang- 
poo  river,  under  the  name  of  the  Shanghai 
Steam  Navigation  Company.     The  com- 
pany sold  out  to  the  Chinese  in  the  late 
seventies,  the  line  then  becoming  known 
as  the  China  Merchants  Company.    With 
the  exception  of  two  visits  to  his  native 
country,    Mr.    Hitch   remained    in    China 
until  his  resignation  as  a  partner  from  the 
firm    of    Russell    &    Company    in    1884, 
whereupon    he    returned    to    the    United 
States,     taking     up     his     residence     in 
"Algonac,"  Newburgh,  New  York,  where 
he   became   a    prominent   and   influential 
citizen,  identifying  himself,  as  does  also 
his   wife,   with   various   phases   of   social 
work,  not  alone  in  the  city  of  Newburgh, 
but  throughout  the  State  of  New  York, 
having  been  especially  active  in  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  of  Newburgh,  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  the  Newburgh  Agency  for  De- 
pendent Children,  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,    and    the    Church    of    Our 
Father   at   Newburgh.     Mr.    Hitch   also 
served  as  a  trustee  of  the  Lauri  Frank- 
lin Free  Hospital  for  Children,  in  New 
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York  City,  and  for  nearly  twenty-four 
years  acted  as  its  treasurer.  Mr.  Hitch 
was  scrupulously  honorable  in  all  his 
dealings  with  mankind,  and  therefore  won 
a  reputation  for  public  and  private  integ- 
rity, and  his  career  is  well  worthy  of 
emulation. 

Mr.  Hitch  married,  October  i6,  1877, 
Annie  Lyman,  daughter  of  Warren  (2) 
and  Catherine  (Robbins)  Delano,  of 
"Algonac,"  Newburgh,  New  York.  Mr. 
Hitch  died  at  "Algonac,"  March  21,  191 1. 


CREGO,  Floyd  S., 

Physician. 

Masterful  men  always  forge  ahead.  In 
tribal  conditions  they  become  chiefs.  In 
war  they  become  generals.  In  politics 
they  are  statesmen  and  party  leaders.  In 
the  ranks  of  journalism  they  control  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  its  modern  development, 
own  great  and  profitable  newspapers.  In 
business  they  rise  from  nothing  to  be  mill 
and  mine  owners,  merchants,  contractors, 
millionaires.  In  professions  they  com- 
mand large  incomes  and  are  honored  of 
men.  It  is  to  one  of  these  that  this  sketch 
refers,  Dr.  Crego,  who  commanded  the 
respect  of  all  who  knew  him  intimately 
or  otherwise.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
sagacity,  quick  perceptions,  sound  judg- 
ment, noble  impulses  and  remarkable 
force  and  determination  of  character.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  as  a  physician 
he  was  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by 
his  fellow-citizens.  The  record  of  his 
daily  life  is  filled  with  evidences  of  this 
fact.  In  all  professions,  but  more  espec- 
ially in  the  medical,  there  are  exalted 
heights  to  which  genius  itself  dares 
scarcely  soar,  and  which  can  only  be 
gained  after  long  years  of  patient,  ardu- 
ous and  unremitting  toil,  inflexible  and 
unfaltering  courage.  To  this  proud  emi- 
nence we  may  safely  say  Dr.  Crego  had 


risen,  and  in  this  statement  we  feel  con- 
fident we  will  be  sustained  by  the  univer- 
sal opinion  of  his  professional  brethren, 
the  best  standard  of  judgment  in  such 
cases. 

Dr.  Crego  was  born  at  Trumansburg, 
New  York,  February  24,  1856,  a  son  of 
Russell  and  Alavaline  (Marsters)  Crego. 
His  father  was  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Russell  Crego  &  Sons ;  the  son 
Oscar  still  conducts  the  business. 

Dr.  Crego  received  his  early  education 
in  the  Albany  schools,  and  after  success- 
fully and  creditably  completing  the  course 
went  to  Heidelberg  for  a  year  to  study 
medicine.  He  next  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  noted  for 
his  brilliancy  in  nervous  diseases.  After 
concluding  his  studies  and  graduating 
with  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  he  went  to  New- 
ark, Ohio,  where  he  practiced  for  a  year. 
When  the  State  Hospital  was  built  in 
Buffalo,  New  York,  he  came  here  as  the 
assistant  of  the  general  superintendent. 
Dr.  Judson  P.  Andrews.  He  remained 
with  Dr.  Andrews  until  the  year  1885, 
when  he  began  practice  for  himself,  mak- 
ing a  specialty  of  nervous  diseases. 

Dr.  Crego  was  a  Republican  in  politics, 
but  never  cared  for  office.  He  was  a  cap- 
tain in  the  National  Guard  under  General 
Doyle,  and  enlisted  for  service  in  the 
Spanish-American  War,  but  his  regiment 
was  not  called  to  the  front.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Buffalo  Club,  and  a  Mason, 
but  later  became  a  Knight  of  Columbus. 
Dr.  Crego  was  raised  a  Presbyterian,  but 
became  a  Catholic  later  in  life. 

Dr.  Crego  was  a  man  whose  character 
embodies  that  mysterious  and  magnetic 
charm  which,  intangible  as  the  spirit  of 
life,  yet  manifests  itself  with  dynamic 
force  in  all  human  relations  to  differen- 
tiate its  possessor  from  the  commonplace. 
He  was  noted  for  his  aptitude  in  grap- 
pling with  details  of  medical  science,  es- 
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pecially  those  of  nervous  diseases,  and 
for  his  accurate  and  keen  perceptions  and 
diagnosis.  He  was  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  greatest  nerve  specialists  of  the 
United  States.  He  figured  in  some  of  the 
most  prominent  court  cases,  testifying  not 
only  in  criminal  actions,  but  in  civil  law- 
suits for  damages  for  injuries  received. 

Among  his  patients  he  numbered  some 
of  the  wealthiest  people  of  the  country. 
He  traveled  around  the  world  with  his 
patients  in  several  instances.  Dr.  Crego 
was  the  first  nerve  specialist  to  occupy 
the  chair  for  nervous  diseases  at  Niagara 
University,  medical  department,  which 
dates  back  to  the  eighties.  He  at  that 
time  was  prominent  as  a  neurologist.  He 
was  identified  with  all  the  hospitals  in 
the  city  as  a  specialist.  The  last  case  to 
come  under  Dr.  Crego's  supervision  was 
the  examination  of  Samuel  Kingsbury, 
accused  of  wife  murder. 

Dr.  Crego's  social  standing  was  of  the 
highest  and  only  equalled  by  his  profes- 
sional standing.  Affable  and  genial  in  his 
nature,  he  was  ever  a  welcome  guest  in 
our  highest  circles,  where  he  was  re- 
spected and  honored  for  his  sterling  char- 
acter, professional  skill,  candid  sincerity 
and  attractive  manner.  He  devoted  his 
life  to  his  profession,  and  had  been  de- 
servedly crowned  with  its  choicest  re- 
wards. To  attain  the  honor  and  success 
which  he  had  reached  he  had  never  re- 
sorted to  extraneous  means  or  influences 
by  which  popularity  is  sometimes  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  science  and  truth. 

There  was  nothing  of  hauteur  in  Dr. 
Crego ;  he  did  not  stand  aloof  from  his 
fellowmen  with  any  feeling  of  superiority, 
but  met  all  on  the  common  plane  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood,  and  found  his  friends, 
who  were  almost  numberless,  among  the 
young  and  old,  rich  and  poor. 

It  is  the  mark  of  his  greatness,  both  of 
heart  and  mind,  that  the  man  shall  not 


permit  himself  to  be  fettered  by  the  little 
technicalities  of  his  cult,  but  shall  always 
show  that  his  manhood  is  larger  than  his 
profession.  And  never  man  made  clearer 
exhibit  of  this  badge  of  genuine  superior- 
ity than  did  Dr.  Crego.  There  was  no 
"medicine  man"  mystery  about  him,  no 
affectation  of  superior  wisdom.  He  stood 
for  service,  and  never  did  a  man  go  more 
directly,  more  lovingly,  or  more  bravely 
to  this  service.  He  had  the  frankness,  the 
sincerity  and  the  courage  to  meet  both 
patient  and  the  friends  of  the  patient  in 
a  straightforward  and  manly  fashion. 
His  readiness  for  service,  his  modest  nat- 
uraliness  in  all  his  professional  acts,  and 
his  willingness  to  dare  any  short  cuts 
that  promised  good  and  help  to  those 
whom  he  so  lovingly  served,  all  these 
qualities  lifted  him  far  above  the  common 
level  and  crowned  his  earthly  life  with  a 
chivalry  that  was  but  yesterday  beautiful 
to  see  and  which  to-day  is  heart-breaking 
to  remember. 

By  his  brethren  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion he  was  highly  esteemed  and  fre- 
quently consulted,  in  the  most  cases  they 
relying  on  his  sound  judgment  as  well  as 
medical  knowledge.  Happily  gifted  in 
manner,  disposition  and  taste,  enterpris- 
ing and  original  in  professional  ideas,  per- 
sonally liked  by  those  who  knew  him 
best,  and  as  frank  in  declaring  his  prin- 
ciples as  he  was  in  maintaining  them,  his 
career  has  been  rounded  out  with  suc- 
cess and  marked  by  the  appreciation  of 
the  men  whose  good  opinion  is  best  worth 
having.  The  influence  of  human  life  can 
never  be  estimated,  but  such  men  as  Dr. 
Crego  create  and  maintain  the  honor  of 
Buffalo. 

Dr.  Crego  was  married  in  Buffalo,  May 
26,  1885,  to  Katherine  Childs,  who  was 
born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  (Hitch- 
cock) Childs.    Miss  Childs'  parents  were 
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both  born  in  Deerfield,  Massachusetts. 
Of  this  union  were  born  four  children:  i. 
Floyd  Harrj',  married  Cleora  Groves,  of 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut;  they  reside  in 
Bridgeport,  where  Mr.  Crego  is  the  Con- 
necticut representative  of  the  Aluminum 
Casting  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  2. 
Elizabeth,  died  at  the  age  of  eight  years. 
3.  Richard  Childs,  who  is  with  the  heavy 
field  artillery  in  the  Army  of  Occupation 
overseas.  4.  George  Stranahan,  who  is  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  same. 


BEATTIE,  James  A., 

Man  of  Varied  Activities. 

When  a  young  man  of  twenty  years, 
Mr.  Beattie  came  from  his  native  Canada 
to  Troy,  New  York,  where  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  been  at  the 
head  of  a  most  successful  custom  laundry 
business.  He  has  acquired  other  business 
interests,  and  is  one  of  Troy's  most  active 
and  public-spirited  citizens,  his  most  nota- 
ble work  in  civic  affairs  having  been  done 
through  the  medium  of  Troy's  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  while  president  of  that 
body  and  while  chairman  of  the  Free 
Bridge  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Chamber  to  agitate  the  abolishing  of  toll 
collection  on  the  Congress  street  bridge. 
The  Free  Bridge  Committee  began  its 
work  and  kept  it  up  under  Mr.  Beattie's 
leadership  for  four  years,  the  culmination 
of  their  work  being  the  throwing  open  of 
the  bridge  to  traffic  free  from  all  tolls. 
May  24,  1920.  Tolls  had  been  collected 
on  the  bridge  for  forty  years,  and  no 
greater  accomplishment  is  recorded  for 
that  year  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  work 
than  the  freeing  of  the  bridge,  a  move- 
ment in  which  the  Chamber,  through  the 
Free  Bridge  Committee  with  James  A. 
Beattie  at  its  head,  had  led  in  a  four 
years'  fight.  The  committee  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  fight,  before  the  Legisla- 


ture of  1919  and  after  Governor  Smith 
had  signed  the  bill,  and  every  move  was 
followed  with  close  attention  until  the 
final  action — a  bill  providing  for  the  im- 
mediate acquisition  of  the  bridge  by  the 
State. 

James  A.  Beattie,  of  Troy,  is  a  son  of 
Adam  and  Isabel  (Mather)  Beattie,  his 
father  born  at  Sterling  Galashiels,  Rox- 
buryshire,  Scotland.  Adam  Beattie,  in 
i860,  left  Scotland  and  settled  in  Hamil- 
ton, Ontario,  Canada,  later  moving  to 
Gait,  Ontario,  where  he  engaged  in 
mechanical  pursuits.  He  married  Isabel 
Mather,  and  they  were  the  parents  of 
four  children :  Elizabeth,  married  Wil- 
liam Bigger  ;  John,  deceased  ;  George,  died 
in  infancy ;  James  A.,  the  principal  char- 
acter of  this  review. 

James  A.  Beattie  was  born  in  Gait,  On- 
tario, Canada,  and  there  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  he  came  to  the  United  States  and 
settled  in  Troy,  New  York,  which  has 
since  been  his  home.  After  completing 
a  course  of  study  at  Troy  Business  Col- 
lege, he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Tol- 
hurst  Machine  Works  in  the  pattern  mak- 
ing department,  and  later,  until  1895,  rep- 
resented that  company  as  traveling  sales- 
man. In  that  year  he  opened  a  custom 
laundry  at  No.  650  Broadway,  Troy,  and 
by  close  attention  to  his  business  gained 
public  confidence  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  sought  larger  quarters  in  the  brick 
building  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
from  his  first  location,  and  there  main- 
tains a  first-class,  modernly  equipped 
laundry,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the 
city.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Troy 
Trust  Company,  treasurer  of  the  Reese- 
Hilton  Company,  Incorporated,  of  Troy, 
and  vice-president  of  the  Troy  Coopera- 
tive and  Loan  Association. 

Not  only  has  Mr.  Beattie  won  success 
and  reputation  as  a  business  man,  but  his 
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career  has  been  marked  by  honorable  pub- 
lic service,  and  in  every  way  he  has  proven 
a  worthy  citizen.  A  Republican  in  pol- 
itics, he  has  served  his  party  as  chairman 
of  the  City  Committee  and  as  a  member 
of  the  County  Committee.  For  fifteen 
years  he  was  a  member  of  Company  A, 
Sixth  Separate  Company,  New  York  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  was  in  the  service  of 
his  country  during  the  Spanish-American 
War,  being  invalided  home  from  Camp 
Black.  For  several  years  he  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Troy  Citizens'  Corps,  and 
for  two  years  was  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Laundry  Men's  National  As- 
sociation. He  also  served  the  Laundry 
Men's  National  Association  as  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee,  an  honor  he 
has  held  for  several  years.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Troy,  and  is  now  a  deacon  of  that  con- 
gjegation,  his  membership  covering  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  1891-1921.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  home  service  committee 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  a  director  of  the 
Boys'  Club,  and  a  member  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association. 

Since  its  incorporation  in  1916,  Mr. 
Beattie  has  been  identified  with  the  Troy 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  during  the 
years  1916-1919  served  as  vice-president 
and  as  one  of  the  fifteen  directors  of  the 
reorganized  Chamber.  Two  years  later 
he  was  elected  president,  serving  during 
the  years  1919-1920.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce ;  a  director  of  the  Hudson  Val- 
ley Federated  Chamber  of  Commerce  ;  di- 
rector of  the  River  and  Harbor  Congress  ; 
a  member  of  the  Waterways  Association, 
and  a  director  of  the  Atlantic  Deep 
Waterways  Association.  Mr.  Beattie's 
leadership  in  the  fight  for  the  freeing  of 
the  Congress  street  bridge  has  been  pre- 
viously noted.  He  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  Free  Bridge  Committee,  and 
other  work  accomplished  by  the  commit- 


tee was  the  repealing  of  a  charter  granted 
to  the  Troy  &  Green  Island  Bridge  Com- 
pany, in  1893,  for  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  across  the  Hudson  river  from  the 
foot  of  Douw  street  to  Green  Island. 
While  president  of  the  Chamber,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  plan  for  a  per- 
manent aviation  in  Troy,  and  the  same 
year  the  Chamber  organized  the  Troy 
Barracks  Corporation  to  finance  the 
building  of  the  State  Troopers  barracks 
on  Lake  avenue.  Mr.  Beattie,  then  pres- 
ident of  the  Chamber,  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  that  corporation,  and  turned  the 
first  earth  which  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  construction  work.  This  was  re- 
garded as  the  Chamber's  most  important 
work  for  that  year. 

Mr.  Beattie  also  took  an  active  part  in 
the  fight  for  the  passage  of  the  Federal 
Water  Power  bill,  a  measure  strongly 
supported  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
This  bill  created  a  federal  water  power 
commission  which  granted  Henry  Ford's 
application  to  develop  power  from  the 
federal  dam  at  Troy.  Mr.  Ford  plans  an 
immense  plant  which,  when  running  at 
full  capacity,  will  employ  8,000  hands. 

A  man  of  warm  sympathies  and  social 
instincts,  Mr.  Beattie  is  well  known  in  the 
Masonic  order  and  in  club  circles.  He  is 
past  master  of  King  Solomon  Lodge,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons ;  a  companion  of 
Apollo  Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons; 
Bloss  Council,  Royal  and  Select  Masters ; 
a  Sir  Knight  of  Apollo  Commandery, 
Knights  Templar ;  a  Noble  of  Oriental 
Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  Nobles  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine ;  and  Albany  Sovereign 
Consistory,  Sublime  Princes  of  the  Royal 
Secret.  His  clubs  are  the  Troy,  Troy  Rid- 
ing, Rotary,  and  Elks. 

Mr.  Beattie  married.  May  29,  1888,  at 
Troy,  New  York,  Helen  T.  Beattie,  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  they  have  an 
adopted  daughter,  Margaret  J.  (Franklin) 
Beattie. 
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GRAVES,  Frank  Pierrepont, 

Commisiioner  of  Education. 

Frank     Pierrepont     Graves,     Ph.    D., 
Litt.  D.,  L.  H.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Commissioner 
of  Education,  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  of  Massachusetts  Colonial  and  Rev- 
olutionary stock,  in  1869.    His  father  was 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  and  Har- 
vard Law  School,  but  sent  his  son  to  col- 
lege near  home  (Columbia).    Dr.  Graves 
was  married  on  December   18,   1895,  to 
Helen  Hope  Wadsworth,  a  descendant  of 
Alden  and  Bradford  of  the  "Mayflower," 
and  an  A.  B.  of  Boston  University,  and 
they  have  four  children.    One  daughter  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  of  Vassar,  and  a  graduate  stu- 
dent at  Columbia ;  a  son  is  in  the  senior 
year  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  a  second  daughter  is  just  entering 

college. 

Dr.  Graves  was  educated  in  the  Brook- 
lyn public  schools  and  the  Brooklyn  Poly- 
technic Institute,  graduated  from  Colum- 
bia with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  taking 
his  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.  from  the  same  uni- 
versity.   He  has  taken  the  Ph.  D.  twice— 
f^rst  in  Greek  and  later  in  Education.    He 
also  holds  the  diploma  of  Doctor  in  Edu- 
cation   from   Teachers    College    and    the 
honorary  degree  of  Litt.  D.  from  Heidel- 
berg  University    (Ohio),    LL.    D.    from 
Hanover  College  and  from  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, and  L.  H.  D.  from  Tufts  College. 
He  has  taken  graduate  work  at  Columbia, 
Harvard,    Chicago,    and    abroad.      After 
teaching    Greek    in    New    York    and    at 
Columbia    for    a    couple    of    years.    Dr. 
Graves  held  the  professorship  of  Greek 
at  Tufts  College,  Massachusetts,  for  five 
years.     He  then  became  president  of  the 
State   University   of   Wyoming   for   two 
years  and  president  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  for  five  years.     This 
convinced  him  of  the  need  of  knowing 


more  about  education,  and,  taking  the 
doctorate  over  again— this  time  in  educa- 
tion—he became  professor  of  the  History 
of  Education  and  dean  in  the  following 
universities:  Missouri,  1904-07;  Ohio, 
1907-13;  Pennsylvania,  1913-21-  He  has 
also  been  an  acting  professor  in  summer 
sessions  at  Wisconsin,  Chicago,  and 
Columbia. 

Dr.  Graves  is  the  author  of  ten  well- 
known   books:    "Burial   Customs   of  the 
Greeks"    (Columbia    University);    "Edi- 
tion of  the  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles"  (B. 
H.    Sanborn);    "A    Beginner's    Book    in 
Greek"  (in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Edward 
S.  Hawes,  B.  H.  Sanborn);  "A  History 
of   Education   before   the   Middle   Ages" 
(Macmillan);  "A  History  of   Education 
during  the  Middle  Ages"    (Macmillan); 
"A    History    of    Education    in    Modern 
Times"    (Macmillan);  "Great  Educators 
of  Three  Centuries"  (Macmillan)  ;  "Peter 
Ramus  and  the  Educational  Renaissance 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century"  (Macmillan)  ; 
"A     Student's     History     of     Education" 
(Macmillan);  "What  Did  Jesus  Teach?" 
(Macmillan)  ;  and  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred articles  and  reviews. 

Dr.  Graves  is  a  member  of  the  honor- 
ary societies  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  (Liberal 
Arts),   Phi   Delta  Kappa   (Educational), 
Phi  Beta  Phi  (Land  Grant  colleges).    He 
has    held    the    following    offices:     Vice- 
president   of   the   Trans-Mississippi    and 
International   Exposition,   Omaha,    1898; 
president  of  the  National  Society  of  the 
College  Teachers  of  Education,  1919-20; 
alumni    trustee    of    Columbia,    Teachers 
College  group,  1920. 

Dr.  Graves  is  a  man  of  broad,  liberal 
education,  and  his  environmental  and  pa- 
rental influences  have  added  to  his  cul- 
ture. Few  men  have  a  broader  acquaint- 
ance throughout  the  country  and  he  has 
an  exceptionally  cordial  relationship  with 
all  schools  and  departments  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Pennsylvania.  His  educational 
activities  have  gained  for  him  a  national 
reputation.  His  knowledge  of  educational 
problems  is  extensive  and  his  administra- 
tive ability  is  unquestioned.  Under  his 
administration,  the  universities  of  Wy- 
oming and  Washington  quadrupled  both 
their  number  of  students  and  their  finan- 
cial income.  Since  coming  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Graves  has  been 
offered  the  presidency  of  six  colleges  and 
universities.  Largely  because  of  his  in- 
terest in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
he  refused  to  accept  these  offers,  as  well 
as  the  offers  of  three  other  presidencies 
which  have  reached  a  tentative  stage,  al- 
though any  one  of  them  carried  a  much 
larger  financial  remuneration  than  his 
present  position.  The  remarkable  growth 
of  the  School  of  Education  of  the  univer- 
sity is  due  largely  to  his  diplomacy  and 
administration. 


HAMMETT,  Hiram  G., 

Mannfactnrer,  Active  Man  of  Affairs. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  Hammett 
has  been  a  name  identified  with  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  although  the  name  is  not  a 
common  one  in  New  England.  The  mar- 
riage of  John  Hammett  and  Sarah  Carr, 
daughter  of  Governor  Caleb  Carr,  is  noted 
in  Newport  records  under  date  of  Janu- 
ary 10,  1705,  Governor  Samuel  Cranston 
performing  the  ceremony,  and  they  give 
the  additional  information  that  John 
Hammett  was  made  a  freeman  in  1708; 
was  elected  clerk  of  the  General  Court  in 
1711;  and  on  June  30,  1712,  was  chosen 
attorney-general.  Tradition  in  the  family 
says  that  originally  the  family  came  from 
Liverpool,  England,  to  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, Massachusetts,  whence  they  came 
to  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  John  and 
Sarah  (Carr)  Hammett  were  the  parents 
of  sons  John  and  Thomas,  and  from  this 


family  came  Rev.  John  Hammett,  who 
had  a  pastorate  in  Warwick,  Rhode 
Island,  in  1747.  Rev.  John  Hammett  had 
a  son,  Malachi,  who  was  the  father  of 
Captain  John  Hammett,  a  sea  captain, 
who  bought  a  house  at  Warwick  in  1796, 
which  he  maintained  until  sailing  on  his 
last  voyage  in  1804,  his  death  and  burial 
occurring  at  sea.  He  married  Isabella 
Stone,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Chlorinda,  and  a  son,  Alex- 
ander R. 

Alexander  R.  Hammett  was  born  at 
Coventry,  Rhode  Island,  October  11,  1799. 
He  married,  at  Warwick,  Rhode  Island, 
February  27,  1820,  Eunice  Ledyard,  of  a 
distinguished  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
famil)'  of  Groton,  Connecticut.  They 
were  the  parents  of:  Phoebe  Ann  Low, 
born  November  18,  1821 ;  Almira,  born 
March  29,  1827 ;  and  John  Ledyard,  born 
July  II,  1831.  Eunice  (Ledyard)  Ham- 
mett, wife  of  Alexander  R.  Hammett,  was 
bom  February  22,  1796,  at  Groton,  Con- 
necticut, daughter  of  David  and  Eunice 
(Smith)  Ledyard,  of  Groton.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  David  Ledyard  was  one  of  the 
fourteen  sons  of  Ebenezer  Ledyard. 
Eunice  (Smith)  Ledyard  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  and  Abigail  (Gardner) 
Smith,  who  were  married  April  21,  1744, 
at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  granddaughter 
of  James  Smith,  of  Groton,  and  of  Stephen 
Gardner,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut. 

John  Ledyard  Hammett,  only  son  of 
Alexander  R.  and  Eunice  (Ledyard) 
Hammett,  was  born  in  Coventry,  Rhode 
Island,  in  1831,  and  now  (1921),  at  the 
age  of  ninety,  resides  in  Roxbury,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  is  enjoying  good  health. 
He  grew  up  at  the  home  farm  in  Coven- 
try, attended  the  district  schools,  and  for 
several  years  after  completing  his  own 
studies  taught  others,  presiding  over 
schools  in  Attleboro,  Massachusetts.  He 
then  was  engaged  in  farming  in  the  State 
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of  Maine  until  1864,  when  he  located  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  There  he  estab- 
lished a  school  supply  business  that  was 
later  incorporated,  and  under  his  execu- 
tive management  prospered  abundantly. 
He  retired  from  the  presidency  of  that 
company  in  1890,  and  now,  as  stated,  is 
residing  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  and 
from  youth  has  been  deeply  interested  in 
church  and  religious  work.  He  married, 
July  17,  185s,  in  North  Scituate,  Rhode 
Island,  Martha  Chaney,  daughter  of  Rev. 
John  Chaney,  a  minister  of  the  Baptist 
church.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hammett  were  the 
parents  of  four  sons:  John  C,  William 
A.,  Charles  F.,  and  Hiram  G. 

Hiram  G.  Hammett,  youngest  son  of 
John  L.  and  Martha  (Chaney)  Hammett, 
was  born  in  Auburn,  Maine,  March  12, 
1862,  but  two  years  later  his  parents 
moved  to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and 
there  he  completed  a  full  course  of  pub- 
lic school  study.  After  high  school  grad- 
uation, he  pursued  special  courses  in 
mechanical  engineering  and  industrial 
chemistry  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  His  first  position  was  as  a 
draughtsman,  the  next  being  as  assistant 
electrician  with  the  Boston  &  Albany 
railroad.  He  then  accepted  a  position 
with  a  Chicago  house,  continuing  until 
July,  1883,  when  he  came  to  Troy,  New 
York,  and  formed  a  connection  with  F.  W. 
Richardson,  the  railroad  supply  house. 
Troy  proved  his  permanent  home,  and  for 
thirty-eight  years  he  has  been  connected 
with  the  same  business  which  brought 
him  to  the  city.  F.  W.  Richardson  died 
in  1886,  and  soon  afterward  Mr.  Hammett 
was  appointed  manager  of  the  business, 
which  he  purchased  in  1891,  and  for  thirty 
years  has  been  conducted  as  the  Hammett 
Machine  Works,  manufacturing  railroad 
machinery  and  supplies.  The  business  is 
a  prosperous  one,  and  under  Mr.  Ham- 


mett's  able  management  has  assumed  large 
proportions.  He  has  other  connections  of 
importance,  being  a  director  of  the  Union 
National  Bank  of  Troy ;  trustee  of  the 
Troy  Gas  Company ;  treasurer  of  The 
A.  M.  Chapel  Machine  Company,  of  Pitts- 
field,  Massachusetts ;  director  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Troy  Cemetery  Association ; 
and  a  member  of  the  Troy  Harbor  and 
Dock  Commission.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers ;  the  Engineers'  Club  of  New  York 
City ;  the  Society  of  Engineers  of  Eastern 
New  York  (ex-president);  Troy  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  (ex-president);  Troy 
Club  ;  Mohawk  Club,  of  Schenectady,  and 
Troy  Lodge,  No.  141,  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

Mr.  Hammett  married,  at  Troy,  New 
York,  February  9,  1887,  Mary  Campbell 
Corning,  daughter  of  James  and  Mary 
(Stuart)  Corning,  of  Fort  Ann,  New 
York.  Mrs.  Hammett  died  May  5,  1901, 
survived  by  her  husband,  and  a  daughter, 
Grace  Liscom  Hammett. 


BETTS,  Charles  H., 

Public  Official. 

Charles  H.  Betts,  who  represents 
Wayne  county  in  the  Assembly,  was 
born  in  the  town  of  of  W^olcott,  New 
York,  April  14,  1863.  His  parents  died 
when  he  was  eight  years  of  age.  He  was 
educated  in  the  North  Wolcott  District 
School,  Leavenworth  Institute,  Wolcott, 
New  York,  and  Adrian  College,  Michigan. 
He  was  interested  and  active  in  politics 
before  he  was  old  enough  to  vote.  While 
attending  Adrian  College  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Republican  Club  com- 
posed of  students  of  the  college.  He  was 
born  and  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  when 
a  young  man  was  a  clerk  in  a  country 
store  for  twelve  years.  After  leaving  col- 
lege he   was   appointed  deputy  clerk   of 
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•the  New  York  State  Assembly.  He  was 
at  the  head  of  the  revision  department  of 
the  Assembly  for  six  years  and  at  the 
head  of  the  engrossment  department  for 
two  years.  In  1904  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Republican  State  Commit- 
tee to  represent  the  36th  Congressional 
District  composed  of  Wayne,  Cayuga, 
Ontario  and  Yates  counties.  Later  Sen- 
eca county  was  added  to  the  district  and 
he  represented  the  five  counties  on  the 
State  committee.  He  served  on  the  Re- 
publican State  Committee  twelve  years 
before  the  direct  primary  law  changed  the 
unit  of  representation  to  the  Assembly 
district.  He  was  then  elected  State  com- 
mitteeman from  Wayne  county  and 
served  until  two  years  ago,  when  he  de- 
clined a  renomination  and  election,  hav- 
ing served  on  the  State  committee  contin- 
uously for  fourteen  years.  He  was  again 
•elected  State  committeeman  from  Wayne 
•county  at  the  primary  held  on  April  6, 
1920. 

Mr.  Betts  is  an  active  newspaper  man. 
He  is  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Lyons 
"Republican,"  one  of  the  oldest  news- 
papers in  the  country,  it  having  been  es- 
tablished August  3,  1 82 1.  He  served  two 
years,  1914  and  1915,  as  president  of  the 
Western  New  York  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion, and  in  1914,  1915  and  1916  he  was 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Press 
Association.  He  was  the  first  man  in  the 
sixty  years'  existence  of  the  Press  Asso- 
ciation to  be  reelected,  as  one  term  for 
president  had  been  the  policy  and  custom 
up  to  that  time,  and  he  is  the  only  man 
who  has  ever  been  elected  president  of 
the  Press  Association  for  a  third  term. 

He  is  now  first  vice-president  of  the 
Republican  Editorial  Association  of  the 
State,  and  acting  president  since  the  de- 
cease of  the  president,  the  late  William 
A.  Smythe,  of  Owego,  New  York.  Mr. 
Betts  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 


State  Constitutional  Convention  in  1915, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the 
Convention.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  and  of  the  Academy  of 
Political  Science  of  Columbia  University. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  State  Histor- 
ical Society,  the  Alpha  Tau  Omega  col- 
lege fraternity,  and  a  member  of  the  Be- 
nevolent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
He  has  served  as  president  of  the  Lyons 
Business  Men's  Association,  and  is  at  the 
present  time  a  director  and  vice-president 
of  the  Hough  Shade  Corporation,  manu- 
facturers of  Vudor  porch  shades,  of 
Jamesville,  Wisconsin,  which  company 
has  a  large  storehouse  located  at  Lyons, 
New  York.  He  has  owned  and  conducted 
the  Lyons  "Republican"  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years. 


PATTERSON,  Christopher  James,  M.  D., 
Specialist  on  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases. 

A  distinguished  authority  on  mental 
and  nervous  diseases.  Dr.  Patterson  has 
since  March,  1912,  been  physician-in- 
charge  of  Marshall  Sanitarium  (formerly 
Marshall  Infirmary,  founded  in  1850), 
Troy,  New  York,  a  hospital  devoted  to 
the  care  of  persons  suffering  from  these 
diseases,  and  is  the  designated  hospital 
for  the  observation  of  the  alleged  insane 
of  the  counties  of  Rensselaer  and  Sara- 
toga, New  York.  Like  other  active  hos- 
pitals, Marshall  Sanitarium  is  caring  for 
disabled  soldiers  at  the  instance  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Dr.  Patter- 
son has  not  only  gained  high  reputation 
as  a  specialist,  but  he  has  impressed  his 
worth  upon  his  professional  brethren  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  bears  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  reelected  president  of  the 
Rensselaer  County  Medical  Society,  he 
having  been  chosen  in  1920  to  succeed 
himself.    He  is  a  native  son  of  the  Domin- 
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ion  of  Canada,  and  there  was  educated, 
but  his  professional  life  has  been  spent  in 
the  United  States,  his  private  practice  be- 
ginning in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  New  York, 
in  1891.  His  parents,  Christopher  Sal- 
mon and  Mary  (Dickson)  Patterson,  were 
both  born  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

Christopher  Salmon  Patterson  was  bom 
in  Ireland,  1821,  and  was  educated  at  Bel- 
fast Academy  in  the  city  of  Belfast.  In 
early  life  he  came  to  Canada  and  settled 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  where  he  stud- 
ied law  under  the  direction  of  Philip  Low, 
of  Picton.  After  his  admission  to  the 
Dominion  bar,  he  practiced  his  profession 
in  the  city  of  Toronto,  becoming  a  jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  After  several  years  on 
that  bench,  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  an  ofifice  he  filled  with  distinction 
until  his  death  in  1893.  In  1877  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  commission  to 
consolidate  the  statue  law  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  and  in  commemoration  of  the 
successful  completion  of  that  work,  each 
member  of  the  commission  received  a 
special  gold  medal.  This  highly  prized 
medal  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  son. 
Dr.  C.  J.  Patterson,  of  Troy,  New  York. 

Judge  Patterson  married,  in  1853,  Mary 
Dickson,  daughter  of  Andrew  Dickson,  a 
linen  manufacturer  of  County  Down,  Ire- 
land. Judge  and  Mrs.  Patterson  were 
the  parents  of  five  children :  Andrew 
Dickson,  of  Montreal ;  Eleanor,  married 
Helenus  Macpherson,  of  Guelph,  Ontario, 
Canada;  Sarah,  married  George  S.  Hod- 
gins,  of  Toronto,  Canada ;  Christopher 
James,  the  principal  character  of  this  re- 
view ;  and  William  Gregg,  of  Guelph, 
Ontario. 

Christopher  James  Patterson,  son  of 
Judge  Christopher  S.  and  Mary  (Dick- 
son) Patterson,  was  born  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  August  2,   1863.     He  was  edu- 


cated at  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto ; 
Toronto  Collegiate  Institute ;  matricu- 
lated in  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  1882,  and  was  graduated  by  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Ontario,  in  1890.  With  professional 
tastes  inherited  from  his  distinguished 
father,  and  prepared  by  a  long  course  of 
splendid  educational  training.  Dr.  Patter- 
son came  to  his  work  as  a  physician  per- 
fectly equipped  by  temperament  and 
learning.  In  1891  he  began  private  prac- 
tice in  Buffalo,  New  York,  continuing 
there  for  six  years  and  building  up  a 
good  practice.  During  those  six  years  he 
had  become  well  known  as  a  young  phy- 
sician of  skill  and  learning,  and  in  1897 
he  was  induced  to  enter  the  hospital  serv- 
ice of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was 
assigned  to  duty  at  Manhattan  State  Hos- 
pital, Ward's  Island,  in  the  East  River, 
New  York  City,  where  he  remained  nine 
months.  He  was  then  transferred  to  the 
State  Hospital  at  Buffalo,  remaining  at 
that  institution  until  October,  1904,  when 
he  was  returned  to  Ward's  Island,  there 
continuing  until  June,  1906,  when  he  re- 
signed to  become  physician-in-charge  of 
"Falkirk,"  a  private  sanitarium  for  men- 
tal and  nervous  cases  at  Central  Valley, 
New  York.  In  September  of  that  year 
he  returned  to  the  State  Hospital  Serv- 
ice, on  duty  at  the  State  Hospital  at  Kings 
Park,  Long  Island.  In  1907  Dr.  Patter- 
son began  private  practice  in  New  York 
City  as  a  specialist  in  mental  and  nervouS' 
diseases,  but  three  years  later,  in  1910, 
gave  up  practicing  privately  to  become 
physician-in-charge  of  the  "Glenmary,"  a 
private  sanitarium  for  mental  and  nervous 
cases,  at  Owego,  New  York.  During  his 
three  years'  private  practice,  1907-igio,  he 
was  also  instructor  to  the  Polyclinic  Hos- 
pital, New  York,  Out-of-Door  Depart- 
ment, Mental  and  Nervous  Division. 
In  December,   191 1,  Dr.  Patterson  re- 
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signed  from  Glenmary  Sanitarium,  and  in 
March,  1912,  accepted  appointment  as 
physician-in-charge  of  Marshall  Sanitar- 
ium. As  head  of  the  Marshall  Sanitarium 
he  has  added  greatly  to  his  already  high 
reputation,  and  he  is  a  recognized  author- 
ity on  the  treatment  of  mental  and  nerv- 
ous diseases  as  well  as  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  institutions  of  healing  devoted  to 
that  class  of  patients.  He  is  psychiatrist 
of  Samaritan  Hospital,  Troy,  New  York ; 
lecturer  on  mental  diseases  to  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  Samaritan  Hospital, 
Troy,  New  York ;  lecturer  on  mental  dis- 
eases to  Training  School  for  Nurses,  Troy 
Hospital,  Troy,  New  York.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion ;  Buffalo  Academy  of  Medicine ; 
Medical  Society,  County  of  Rensselaer 
(president  1919-1920) ;  Medical  Society 
State  of  New  York ;  American  Medical 
Association ;  The  Canadian  Society  of 
New  York ;  British  Schools  and  Uni- 
versities Club  of  New  York ;  University 
of  Toronto  Club  of  New  York;  McGill 
Graduate  Club  of  New  York;  City  Club 
of  New  York ;  Troy  Club ;  and  Van 
Schaick  Island  Country  Club  of  Troy. 

Dr.  Patterson  has  always  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  military  afifairs.  In  1885  he 
saw  active  service  in  the  Riel  rebellion  in 
the  Canadian  Northwest,  and  in  1918  was 
commissioned  captain  in  the  Medical  Re- 
serve Corps  of  the  United  States  army. 


HACKETT,  William  S., 

Mayor,  Financier. 

The  relative  merits  of  professional  and 
business  life  were  fully  tested  and  satis- 
factorily determined  upon  by  William  S. 
Hackett,  president  of  the  Albany  City 
Savings  Institution,  before  he  abandoned 
the  law  to  give  himself  exclusively  to  the 
bank.  His  connection  with  the  law  be- 
gan first,  but  at  the  age  of  nineteen  an 


association  was  formed  with  the  bank, 
and  for  several  years  professional  work 
and  banking  duties  were  both  attended  to 
without  conflicting.  But  finally  a  choice 
was  made  and  Mr.  Hackett  for  twenty- 
four  years  was  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Albany  City  Savings  Institution  and  since 
1917  its  president.  With  the  years  he 
has  gained  other  honors  of  the  business 
world  and  is  one  of  Albany's  successful 
native  sons.  On  November  8,  1921,  Mr. 
Hackett  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Albany,  and  was  the  first  Democrat  to  be 
elected  to  that  position  in  twenty-two 
years. 

William  S.  Hackett  was  born  in  Al- 
bany, New  York,  December  7,  1868,  and 
until  sixteen  years  of  age  attended  the 
city  public  schools,  grade  and  high.  He 
left  high  school  in  1884  to  become  a  clerk 
in  the  law  office  of  Parker  &  Country- 
man of  the  Albany  bar,  and  there  he  con- 
tinued the  study  of  law  until  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1889.  In  May,  1887,  he  added 
to  his  duties  a  bookkeeper's  position  with 
the  Albany  City  National  Bank,  making 
an  arrangement  by  which  his  law  studies 
would  not  be  interfered  with.  At  about 
the  time  of  his  admission  to  the  bar  in 
1889,  Mr.  Hackett  was  appointed  to  the 
post  of  corresponding  and  discount  clerk 
of  the  bank.  These  dual  duties  were  per- 
formed until  1893,  when  he  was  elected 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Albany  City 
Savings  Institution,  a  position  he  held  for 
twenty-four  years,  1893-1917,  when  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  same  insti- 
tution. He  is  also  president  of  the  City 
Safe  Deposit  Company,  of  which  he  was 
an  incorporator  in  1901 ;  director  in  the 
Union  Trust  Company  of  Albany  until 
its  consolidation  with  the  National  Com- 
mercial Bank  and  Trust  Company;  di- 
rector of  the  Commerce  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Albany;  president  of  the  Boule- 
vard Garage  Company ;  and  a  director  of 
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the  Albany  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
for  five  years  was  treasurer  of  this  organ- 
ization. 

Mr.  Hackett  is  a  well  known  member 
of  the  Masonic  order,  affiliated  with  Mas- 
ters Lodge,  No.  5,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  which  he  served  as  master  in 
1900-1901.  He  is  a  past  master  of  Albany 
Sovereign  Chapter  of  Rose  Croix,  and 
present  commander-in-chief  of  Albany 
Sovereign  Consistory,  Ancient  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite,  and  a  member  of  all  other 
Masonic  bodies.  He  has  also  served  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  New  York,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  as  grand  sword  bearer. 
Other  affiliations  are  with  Albany  Lodge, 
No.  49,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks ;  the  Fort  Orange  Club,  Albany 
Club.  Albany  Country  Club,  Wolferts 
Roost  Country  Club.  Mr.  Hackett  is 
president  of  the  Old  Guard  of  Company 
A,  loth  Battalion,  having  served  as  treas- 
urer for  about  fifteen  years.  He  has  met 
all  of  the  demands  of  citizenship  at  all 
times,  was  active  in  the  support  of  all  of 
the  war  loans  and  the  drives  of  the  vari- 
ous relief  organizations,  and  during  the 
World  War  was  treasurer  of  the  Albany 
War  Chest.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Em- 
manuel Baptist  Church  of  Albany,  New 
York. 


MARSHALL,  N.  Monroe, 
state  Treasurer. 

N.  Monroe  Marshall,  Treasurer  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  was  born  in  Schuyler 
Falls,  Clinton  county,  New  York,  June 
13,  1854.  His  school  days  closed  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  from  which  period  until 
he  was  twenty  years  old  he  worked  at  the 
machinist's  trade. 

In  1874  he  became  a  telegraph  operator 
for  Pope,  Williams  &  Company,  iron 
manufacturers  of  Bellmont.     In  1880  he 


was  transferred  to  the  Chateaugay  Rail- 
way Company,  a  branch  of  the  D.  &  H. 
Canal  Company  at  Plattsburgh.  He  re- 
turned later  to  Chateaugay  Lake,  where 
he  served  the  Chateaugay  Ore  and  Iron 
Company,  successor  to  Pope,  Williams  & 
Company,  as  bookkeeper  for  several  years. 
During  this  period  he  was  active  in  local 
politics  and  served  his  town  as  super- 
visor. In  1884  an  accidental  discharge 
of  a  shot  gun  inflicted  a  wound  which 
caused  the  amputation  of  his  right  arm 
at  the  shoulder.  In  1885  he  was  elected 
clerk  of  the  county  of  Franklin  and  was 
reelected  in  1888,  receiving  at  each  elec- 
tion the  largest  pluralities  that  had  ever 
been  given,  up  to  that  time,  to  any  candi- 
date for  office  in  Franklin  county.  From 
1891  to  1895  he  was  with  the  Fidelity  and 
Casualty  Company  of  New  York  as  a 
traveling  adjuster  of  claims. 

In  1895  he  was  called  to  the  vice-presi- 
dency and  managership  of  the  Farmers' 
National  Bank  of  Malone,  which  position 
he  relinquished  the  following  year  to 
accept  a  like  trust  with  the  People's 
National  Bank  of  Malone,  of  which  insti- 
tution he  became  president  in  1898,  and 
with  which,  and  its  successor,  the  People's 
Trust  Company  of  Alalone,  he  has  been 
identified  ever  since  as  president.  His 
service  in  this  capacity  has  been  attended 
by  such  soundness  of  judgment  and  wise 
discretion  in  dealing  with  men  that  the 
resources  of  the  institution  have  nearly 
quadrupled  notwithstanding  banking  com- 
petition in  1896  was  merely  nominal  while 
there  are  now  eight  other  prosperous 
banking  institutions  in  the  county.  In 
1901  Mr.  Marshall  acquired  an  interest  in 
the  wholesale  and  retail  hardware  busi- 
ness of  H.  D.  Thompson  &  Company,  the 
business  of  which  was  founded  in  1850 
and  has  always  been  attended  by  pros- 
perity.   The  establishment  has  since  been 
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incorporated  under  the  firm  name,  and  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Marshall 
became  its  president. 

In  1914  Mr.  Marshall  was  elected  to 
represent  the  Thirty-fourth  District 
(composed  of  the  counties  of  Franklin 
and  St.  Lawrence)  in  the  Senate,  and 
served  continuously  in  that  body  until 
1921.  While  participating  actively  and 
intimately  as  senator  in  all  of  the  gen- 
eral work  of  that  body,  he  gave  especial 
attention  to  matters  afifecting  the  State 
Banking  Law  and  banking  institutions, 
rendering  an  acceptable  and  useful  serv- 
ice throughout  his  several  terms  of  office. 
In  1920  Mr.  Marshall  was  nominated  for 
the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  His  plurality  at  the  election 
in  November  was  671,000,  a  record  then 
unprecedented  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Lucy  Ann  Bellows,  of  Chateaugay 
Lake,  May  15,  1877,  and  of  this  union 
three  children  were  born,  two  daughters 
and  one  son.  All  are  married,  one  daugh- 
ter residing  at  Malone,  the  other  at  New- 
tonville,  Massachusetts,  and  the  son  is 
engaged  in  the  hardware  business  at 
Malone  with  his  father.  Mrs.  Marshall 
died  April  19,  1920. 


STONE,  Charles  A., 

Investment  Broker. 

The  Stone  family  of  Troy,  New  York, 
of  which,  Charles  A.  Stone,  investment 
broker,  is  a  twentieth  century  representa- 
tive, traces  descent  from  John  Stone,  son 
of  Rev.  William  Stone  of  Hertfordshire, 
England,  who  came  with  his  brother, 
William  to  Guilford,  Connecticut,  arriv- 
ing in  New  Haven  harbor  between  the 
tenth  and  fifteenth  of  July,  1639,  their's 
the  first  ship  to  ever  enter  that  harbor. 
Both  John  and  William  Stone  signed  the 
"Plantation  Agreement"  for  the  govern- 


ment of  the  first  settlers,  and  both  became 
land  owners.  John  Stone  was  a  clothier, 
a  mason  and  a  farmer,  was  constable  of 
Guilford  for  many  years  and  a  man  of 
considerable  importance.  By  his  wife, 
Mary  he  had  five  sons,  four  of  whom  mar- 
ried and  had  sons  and  daughters. 

Stone  is  an  ancient  family  name  derived 
from  two  sources,  residence  in  a  parish 
village  or  hamlet  named  Stone  or  from 
residence  near  some  prominent  ledge  or 
remarkable  stone  of  sufficient  size  as  to 
be  a  local  landmark ;  John  of  Stone  or 
John  at  the  Stone,  easily  becoming  John 
Stone  when  surnames  were  adopted. 

The  Stone  family  of  Blackmore,  Essex, 
England,  bore  arms: 

Arms — Argent,  three  cinquefoils  sable,  on  a  chief 
azure,  a  sun  or. 

The  Stones  of  London  bore  arms 
granted  in  1585. 

Anns — Argent,  three  cinquefoils  sable,  a  chief 
azure. 

Crest' — Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  a  griffin's  head 
ermine,  between  a  pair  of  wings  or. 

(I)  Charles  Stone,  a  descendant  of 
John  and  Mary  Stone  of  Guilford,  Con- 
necticut, the  American  founders  of  this 
branch,  came  from  Guilford  to  Greene 
county,  New  York,  and  settled  near  Cairo, 
a  village  and  summer  resort  of  Cairo 
township,  ten  miles  from  Catskill  and  six 
miles  from  the  Catskill  mountains.  He 
married  Polly  Byington  and  they  were 
the  parents  of  Charles  (2)    (see  further). 

(II)  Charles  (2)  Stone,  a  coal  mer- 
chant of  Lansingburg  and  Troy,  New 
York,  died  in  Troy.  He  married  Mary 
Jane  Cole,  of  Lansingburg,  and  they  were 
the  parents  of  Charles  R.  Stone  (see 
further)  ;  Mary  A.,  and  Alice,  deceased, 
who  married  George  H.  Bushnell,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 

(III)  Charles  R.  Stone  was  born  in 
Troy,  New  York,  August  29,  1853,  died  in 
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the  city  of  his  birth,  November  20,  1887. 
After  completing  school  years  he  became 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  coal  busi- 
ness, and  after  the  death  of  the  latter  suc- 
ceeded him  in  business.  Later,  Otis 
Crandall  was  admitted  a  partner,  the  firm 
of  Stone  &  Crandall  operating  most  suc- 
cessfully until  the  death  of  Charles  R. 
Stone  in  1887.  He  was  an  energetic, 
capable  man  of  affairs  and  accumulated 
large  interests.  In  addition  to  his  coal 
business  he  was  vice-president  of  the 
Manufactuers'  National  Bank  of  Troy, 
and  had  large  corporate  interests.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Citizens'  Corps  of 
Troy  and  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Charles  R.  Stone  married  Katrina  B. 
Akin,  daughter  of  Elisha  and  Harriet 
(Van  Schaick)  Akin,  her  father  a  member 
of  the  general  merchandising  firm,  Graves 
&  Akin,  of  Bennington,  Vermont,  and 
Troy,  New  York.  In  religious  faith  the 
Akins  were  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone  were  the 
parents  of  Charles  A.,  of  further  mention. 

(IV)  Charles  A.  Stone,  only  son  of 
Charles  R.  and  Katrina  B.  (Akin)  Stone, 
was  born  in  Troy,  New  York,  June  19, 
1881.  He  was  educated  at  Troy  Academy 
and  Wesleyan  University  (Middletown, 
Connecticut),  whence  he  was  graduated 
B.  S.,  class  of  1904.  After  graduation,  he 
formed  a  connection  with  the  Corliss  Con- 
struction Company  of  Troy,  and  as  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  of  that  company 
continued  until  1907,  when  he  began  a 
three-year  term  with  the  Manufacturers' 
National  Bank  of  Troy.  Those  years 
were  educational  and  devoted  to  gaining 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  banking,  finance 
and  investment  securities  in  general.  In 
1910  he  resigned  from  the  bank  and  en- 
gaged in  business  for  himself  as  an  invest- 
ment broker  with  headquarters  in  Troy. 
He  has  won  high  reputation  in  the  invest- 


ment world  of  his  city  and  continues  a 
successful  business  man,  his  judgment 
and  experience  rendering  him  a  safe  ad- 
viser on  the  value  of  investment  securi- 
ties. He  has  strong  connection  with 
banks  and  investment  agencies  outside  of 
Troy,  and  is  a  director  of  the  Manufac- 
turers' National  Bank;  a  trustee  of  Troy 
Academy ;  an  ex-president  of  Troy  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce ;  present  member  of 
Troy  Board  of  Education ;  a  member  and 
ex-trustee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  His  clubs  are  the  Troy, 
Troy  Riding  Club,  and  the  Van  Schaick 
Island  Golf  Club,  his  college  fraternity, 
Psi  Upsilon,  his  fraternal  order,  the 
Masonic  (Mt.  Zion  Lodge  No.  311),  his 
political  sentiment  Democratic,  and  his 
church  preference  Episcopalian,  and  a  ves- 
tryman of  St.  John's  Church,  Troy. 

Charles  A.  Stone  married,  June  20, 
1908,  Hazel  R.  Payne,  daughter  of  How- 
ard K.  Payne,  of  Albany,  New  York ;  they 
are  the  parents  of  a  son,  Charles  H.,  born 
April  22,  1909. 


STEVENS,  Frederic  Bliss, 

Financier,  Musician. 

Stevens  Arms— Per  chevron  azure  and  argent, 
in  chief  two  falcons  volant  or. 

Crest— A  demi-eagle  displayed  or,  charged  on 
the  breast  with  a  mullet  sable. 

Motto — Byde  tyme. 

Stevens  in  Albany  is  a  name  synony- 
mous with  the  National  Savings  Bank,  so 
intimately  have  the  men  of  that  name  and 
the  institution  been  associated  since  1868, 
the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  bank. 
Albert  Parsons  Stevens,  then  a  young 
man  of  thirty-four  with  considerable 
banking  experience,  joined  with  others 
in  the  organization  of  a  savings  institu- 
tion, which  they  called  the  National  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  the  city  of  Albany.  After 
incorporation   Mr.    Stevens   was   chosen 
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secretary-treasurer  of  the  bank  and  for 
thirty-six  years  he  held  that  responsible 
post.  Then  came  a  day  in  January,  1905, 
when  he  surrendered  his  responsibilities 
and  in  his  stead  a  son,  Frederic  Bliss 
Stevens,  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office 
which  from  1868  until  the  present  (1920), 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  period,  have 
only  been  administered  by  a  Stevens. 

Frederic  Bliss  Stevens  traces  descent 
in  paternal  line  through  seven  generations 
of  New  England  ancestry  to  Colonel 
Thomas  Stevens,  of  Devonshire  and  Lon- 
don, England,  who  was  the  father  of 
Cyprian  Stevens,  the  founder  of  this 
branch  of  the  Stevens  family  in  New 
England. 

(I)  Cyprian  Stevens,  born  in  England 
in  1649,  came  to  New  England  with  his 
brother  Thomas  about  1660.  He  was  a 
citizen  of  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  and 
there  married,  January  22,  1672,  Mary 
Willard,  daughter  of  Major  Simon  and 
Mary  (Dunster)  Willard,  her  father  a 
founder  of  Concord,  Massachusetts, 
deputy,  assistant,  soldier;  her  mother  a 
relative  of  Mr.  Dunster,  president  of  Har- 
vard College.  The  line  continues  through 
Joseph,  of  whom  further. 

(II)  Deacon  Joseph  Stevens,  youngest 
of  the  sons  of  Cyprian  and  Mary  (Wil- 
lard) Stevens,  was  elected  selectman, 
assessor  and  town  treasurer  at  the  first 
legal  meeting  ever  held  in  Rutland,  Mas- 
sachusetts, after  its  incorporation  as  a 
town  July  6,  1722.  He  was  clerk  of  the 
proprietors,  a  deacon  of  the  church  and 
captain  of  militia.  He  married  Prudence, 
daughter  of  John  Rice,  of  Sudbury,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  they  were  the  parents  of 
nine  children.  It  is  recorded  in  "Reed's 
History  of  Rutland"  and  elsewhere  that : 
"On  August  14,  1723,  Deacon  Joseph 
Stevens  with  four  young  sons  went  to 
the  meeting  house  meadow  to  collect  fod- 
der for  the  coming  winter.    Whilst  making 


hay  they  were  attacked  by  Grey  Lock 
with  a  party  of  four  Indians.  Two  of  the 
boys  were  killed  and  two,  Phineas  and 
Isaac,  were  carried  to  Canada,  where  they 
were  held  in  captivity  upwards  of  a  year." 

(III)  Isaac  Stevens,  youngest  of  the 
sons  of  Deacon  Joseph  Stevens,  when 
carried  away  captive,  was  given  by  Grey 
Lock  to  the  Cagnowagas  and  was  re- 
gained by  his  parents  with  much  dif- 
ficulty. He  married  (second)  Abigail 
Parling  and  they  were  the  parents  of 
Luther,  of  whom  further. 

(IV)  Luther  Stevens,  son  of  Isaac 
Stevens,  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution 
who  served  throughout  the  war  and  at- 
tained the  rank  of  sergeant.  Sergeant 
Luther  Stevens  married  Lucy  Stearns, 
and  from  this  marriage  some  interesting 
ancestral  lines  are  traced,  notably  to 
Colonel  John  Lane  1661-1715,  and  to 
Governor  Thomas  Dudley,  second  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 
major-general,  twice  president  of  the 
United  Colonies,  and  signer  of  the  charter 
of  Harvard  College  in  1650. 

(V)  Isaac  Stevens,  son  of  Sergeant 
Luther  and  Lucy  (Stearns)  Stevens,  re- 
sided in  Rutland  and  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  married  Cecilia  Parsons, 
daughter  of  Winthrop  and  Sarah  (Terry) 
Parsons,  of  Enfield,  Connecticut.  Through 
the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Collins  family  of  En- 
field, Connecticut,  the  Rev.  William 
Adams  family  of  Dedham,  Massachusetts, 
and  others,  Cecilia  (Parsons)  Stevens 
traced  descent  from  Governor  William 
Bradford  of  the  "Mayflower"  and  Ply- 
mouth Colony. 

(VI)  Albert  Parsons  Stevens,  son  of 
Isaac  and  Cecilia  (Parsons)  Stevens,  was 
born  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  April 
10,  1837.  He  spent  his  youth  in  Spring- 
field and  there  was  educated.  He  located 
in  Albany,  New  York,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  in  October,  1853,  began  his 
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long  and  useful  business  career  that  con- 
tinued more  than  half  a  century,  closing 
with  his  retirement  in  January,  1905.  He 
began  as  a  clerk  in  the  Albany  Exchange 
Bank,  then  located  in  the  second  story  of 
the  Exchange  building,  Broadway  and 
State  streets,  where  the  post  office  build- 
ing now  stands.  He  held  other  clerical 
banking  positions  during  the  next  sixteen 
years,  then  in  1869,  began  his  thirty-six 
years  tenure  of  office  as  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  newly  organized  National 
Savings  Bank  of  the  city  of  Albany.  That 
period  of  his  life  has  been  previously  re- 
ferred to  and  constitutes  a  proud  record 
of  efficiency  and  integrity. 

While  banking  was  his  chief  interest  he 
was  scarcely  less  interested  in  religious 
and  charitable  work.  He  was  long  active 
in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
work  and  at  the  time  the  Association 
building,  corner  of  North  Pearl  and  Steu- 
ben streets,  was  erected,  was  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  a  position  he  held 
for  many  years,  1901-1905.  He  was  also 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church ;  treasurer  of 
Albany  Presbytery,  and  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Synodical  Home  Missions, 
Synod  of  New  York.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Mayflower  descendants, 
the  New  England  Society  of  New  York, 
and  the  Fort  Orange  Club  of  Albany. 

Mr.  Stevens  married,  December  30, 
1856,  at  Albany,  Emma  Henrietta  Mc- 
Mullen,  born  August  31,  1835,  died  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1891,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Henrietta  (Van  Benthuysen)  McMullen. 
Children  all  born  in  Albany:  Albert 
Wheeler,  died  in  childhood ;  Carrie 
Hooper,  died  in  childhood ;  Helen  Louise, 
born  March  7,  1864,  died  August  4,  1888; 
Clarence  Winthrop,  now  cashier  of  the 
Mechanics  and  Farmers  Bank,  and  secre- 
tary-treasurer, trustee,  of  the  Mechanics 
and   Farmers  Savings  Bank  of  Albany; 


he  married  Anna  L.  Van  Antwerp  and 
they  are  parents  of  Winthrop  Parsons, 
Yale  class  1920,  lieutenant  Aviation  Serv- 
ice in  World  War,  winning  double  wings ; 
Anna  Van  Antwerp  and  Gertrude  Van 
Antwerp ;  Frederic  Bliss,  of  further  men- 
tion. 

(VII)  Frederic  Bliss  Stevens,  son  of 
Albert  Parsons  and  Emma  H.  (McMul- 
len) Stevens,  was  born  in  Albany,  June 
9,  1871.  He  was  educated  in  Albany,  at- 
tending Albany  Boys'  Academy  until  be- 
ginning his  connection  with  the  National 
Savings  Bank  as  messenger  boy.  He  ad- 
vanced in  rank  with  years  and  experience 
and  when,  in  1905,  his  honored  father  laid 
down  the  burdens  of  the  treasurer's  office, 
he  succeeded  him  and  is  yet  (1920)  treas- 
urer and  trustee  of  the  institution  with 
which  his  business  life  has  been  spent. 
He  is  eminently  fitted  by  training  and 
temperament  for  the  responsible  position 
he  fills,  and  under  him  the  treasurer's 
office  is  administered  with  the  efficiency 
and  strength  which  characterized  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  first  treasurer.  Mr. 
Stevens  was  for  some  years  secretary  of 
the  Savings  Bank  Association  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  in  1915  published  a 
work  of  great  value  entitled  "History  of 
the  Savings  Banks  Association  of  the 
State  of  New  York"  (Doubleday,  Page  & 
Company),  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
my  father,  Albert  Parsons  Stevens,  one 
of  the  founders  and  for  thirty-five  years 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  National 
Savings  Bank  of  Albany. 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  illustrates 
the  growth  and  power  of  an  idea  which 
originated  in  the  fertile  brain  of  Daniel 
Defoe,  the  author  of  "Robinson  Crusoe" 
and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  sav- 
ings banks.  The  introductory  chapter 
sketches  the  origin  and  growth  of  savings 
banks  from  the  inception  of  the  idea  in 
England  to  the  incorporation  of  this  form 
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of  institution  in  the  United  States.  The 
introductory  chapter  brings  out  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  fact :  "There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  United  States  though  not 
the  first  nation  in  the  world  to  establish 
savings  banks  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of 
anticipating  Great  Britain  in  giving  to 
this  great  interest  the  sanction  and  pro- 
tection of  the  law."  The  book  then  edits 
the  proceedings  of  the  association  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years.  A  very  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  book,  giving  informa- 
tion never  hitherto  published,  is  the  list 
of  the  Original  Incorporators  of  each  sav- 
ings bank  of  the  State  of  New  York 
specially  chartered  up  to  the  passage  of 
the  General  Act  of  1875.  The  data  was 
obtained  at  first  hand  from  the  Session 
Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  contain- 
ing the  original  acts  of  incorporation.  The 
list  of  names  shows  the  high  character  of 
the  men  who  helped  start  the  savings 
banks  system.  Almost  at  random  one 
comes  across  such  names  as  William 
Bayard,  Brockholst  Livingston,  Chaun- 
cey  M.  Depew,  Hamilton  Fish,  Isaac 
Newton,  and  John  C.  Beekman,  in  New 
York;  Millard  Fillmore  and  Dean  Rich- 
mond, in  Bufifalo ;  Samuel  Blatchford,  in 
Auborn  ;  Matthew  Vassar,  in  Poughkeep- 
sie ;  Washington  Irving,  in  Tarrytown ; 
Ezra  Cornell,  Ithaca ;  Joseph  C.  Yates,  in 
Schenectady;  Esaias  Warren,  in  Troy; 
Harmon  Pumpelly  and  Abraham  Lan- 
sing, in  Cohoes ;  Harmanus  Bleecker, 
Charles  R.  Webster,  Jesse  Buel,  Volckert 
P.  Douw,  Erastus  Corning,  John  V.  L. 
Pruyn,  William  L.  Marcy,  Thomas  W. 
Olcott,  and  Ira  Harris  in  Albany.  The 
book  will  be  of  permanent  and  increasing 
value  for  reference  as  it  contains  the  ideas 
and  opinions  of  the  most  expert  and  ex- 
perienced men  in  the  savings  banks  on 
topics  of  vital  interest  and  great  value  to 
the  Savings  Banks  System  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 


In  clubs  and  societies  Mr.  Stevens  is 
well  known,  and  in  younger  years  he  was 
a  member  of  Troop  B  of  the  Signal  Corps 
of  the  New  York  National  Guard,  being 
now  a  member  of  the  "Old  Guard"  of  the 
Troop.  Life  member  of  Masters  Lodge, 
No.  5,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  He  is 
a  trustee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  member  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  treasurer  of  Albany 
Chapter  of  Mayflower  Descendants,  life 
member  of  the  New  England  Society, 
member  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars, 
and  of  the  Albany  Institute  and  Histori- 
cal and  Art  Society.  His  clubs  are  the 
Fort  Orange  and  Albany  Country.  Dur- 
ing the  World  War  period  Mr.  Stevens 
was  active  in  his  particular  field,  serving 
as  treasurer  of  several  funds,  and  aiding  in 
the  different  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation efforts  and  membership  cam- 
paigns and  in  the  five  Liberty  Loan 
"drives." 

He  married,  January  21,  1919,  Janet 
Lindsay,  daughter  of  Charles  E.  and 
Carolyn  (Pentland)  Lindsay,  both  her 
parents  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevens  are  devotees 
of  all  forms  of  musical  art  and  are  them- 
selves accomplished  violinists.  They 
have  given  recitals  in  the  churches  of  the 
city  and  in  social  gatherings  and  are 
widely  acquainted  in  musical  circles  in 
Albany. 


HERBS,  Magnus  D., 

Mannfactnrer. 

The  F.  &  M.  Herbs  Company,  of  Hud- 
son, New  York,  is  a  development  of  an 
enterprise  founded  in  1867  by  Frederick 
C.  and  Magnus  D.  Herbs  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cigars,  and  in  1872  the  manufac- 
turing of  tobacco  was  added,  and  it  con- 
tinued as  the  well  known  firm  of  F.  C.  & 
M.  D.  Herbs  until  1910,  when  the  present 
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corporate  form  came  into  existence. 
Magnus  D.  Herbs,  who  was  president 
and  treasurer  of  this  company,  had  been 
identified  with  the  city  of  Hudson  from 
1863  until  his  death,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  filling  of  responsible  place  in  the 
business  fraternity  of  the  city  had  been 
usefully  associated  with  its  civic  and  pub- 
lic interests. 

Magnus  D.  Herbs  was  a  son  of  Fred- 
erick Herbs,  a  native  of  Helmsdorf,  Hol- 
stein,  Germany,  where  Magnus  D.  was 
born  November  10,  1842.  He  attended 
the  schools  of  his  birthplace,  and  in  May, 
1863,  the  year  that  he  attained  his  major- 
ity, he  came  to  the  United  States,  joining 
his  brother,  Frederick  C,  who  had  settled 
in  Hudson,  New  York,  in  the  previous 
year.  In  1867  they  formed  the  firm  of 
F.  C.  &  M.  D.  Herbs,  manufacturers  of 
cigars,  in  1872  erecting  their  own  factory, 
and  later  added  the  manufacturing  of 
tobacco.  Industry  and  perseverance 
characterized  both  members  of  the  firm, 
and  they  applied  themselves  with  whole- 
hearted energy  to  the  upbuilding  of  their 
business,  with  such  excellent  result  that 
it  gained  large  proportions  and  wide- 
spread reputation  in  the  district.  About 
a  year  prior  to  the  death  of  Frederick  C. 
Herbs,  the  business  was  incorporated  as 
F.  &  M.  Herbs  Company,  its  present  title, 
Mr.  Herbs  directing  its  affairs  as  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  the  company.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  director  of  the 
Farmers'  National  Bank,  and  he  was  vice- 
president  of  the  C.  D.  &  R.  Insurance 
Company  until  it  discontinued  operations. 
Throughout  his  active  career  Mr.  Herbs 
had  been  numbered  among  Hudson's  pro- 
gressive business  men,  a  dependable  sup- 
porter of  all  movements  for  the  common 
good.  For  seven  years  he  was  supervisor 
of  his  ward,  elected  to  office  as  a  Demo- 
crat, for  two  terms  served  upon  the  Board 
of  Public  Works,  and  in  the  first  Bryan 


campaign  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
Gold  Democrats  movement  in  Columbia 
county.  Mr.  Herbs  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  Cowles  Guard,  now  Company  F, 
National  Guard,  State  of  New  York.  He 
was  an  attendant  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
and  his  fraternal  affiliations  were  with 
Hudson  Lodge,  No.  7,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  and  Hudson  Lodge,  No.  787, 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
Mr.  Herbs  married.  November  15,  1871, 
Emma  E.  Kay,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Louise  (Dose)  Kay,  natives  of  Hudson, 
of  German  descent.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbs 
resided  on  the  old  General  Gray  estate, 
which  they  beautified  and  named  "Helms- 
dorf" in  honor  of  his  ancestral  home. 
Mr.  Herbs  died  in  Hudson,  New  York, 
March  28,  1921. 


WILLIAMS,  Frank  Martin, 

State  Engineer  and  Surveyor. 

Frank  Martin  Williams,  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor,  was  born  in  Durhamville, 
Oneida  county.  New  York,  April  11, 
1873.  He  is  of  Welsh  and  Mohawk 
Dutch  descent,  many  of  his  ancestors  of 
the  Staring  family  having  played  promi- 
nent parts  in  the  development  of  the 
Mohawk  valley. 

His  schooling  began  in  the  district 
schools  at  Durhamville,  and  continued  in 
the  Oneida  High  School,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1890.  In  the  fall  of 
1891  he  entered  Colgate  University, 
where  he  became  a  member  of  the  Phi 
Gamma  Delta  fraternity.  During  his  col- 
lege course  he  was  prominent  in  athletics 
and  was  manager  of  his  college  baseball 
team  and  president  of  the  New  York  In- 
tercollegiate Baseball  League.  He  was 
graduated  from  Colgate  in  1895  with 
honors  and  membership  in  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Mr.  Williams  then  accepted  em- 
ployment  in   the   city   of   Oneida   as   an 
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engineer  on  highway  and  sewer  construc- 
tion, and  spent  his  spare  time  studying 
law  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  leading  law 
firms  in  that  city.  Believing  that  a  full 
course  in  law  would  be  of  assistance  to 
him  in  the  engineering  profession,  he 
entered  the  College  of  Law  at  Syracuse 
University  and  was  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  in  1897  and  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  then  engaged  in  private 
engineering  practice,  except  for  a  short 
period  on  State  canal  work,  until  1900, 
when  he  entered  the  public  service  as  an 
assistant  in  the  Department  of  State 
Engineer  and  Surveyor.  He  rose  through 
all  the  various  grades  in  this  department 
to  the  highest  position  covered  by  the 
civil  service,  that  of  resident  engineer. 
While  holding  this  position  he  had  charge 
of  making  plans  and  surveys,  and  super- 
vising the  construction  of  several  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  State  highway  and 
river  improvement  work.  He  was  in 
charge  of  highway  construction  in  some 
of  the  most  highly  developed  sections  of 
the  State,  among  which  were  the  Goshen 
residency,  including  Orange,  Ulster, 
Rockland,  Delaware  and  Sullivan  coun- 
ties, and  the  Buffalo  residency,  embracing 
the  counties  of  Erie,  Niagara,  Chautau- 
qua, Cattaraugus  and  Wyoming. 

In  1908  Mr.  Williams  left  the  State-serv- 
ice to  engage  in  private  engineering,  and 
in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  State  Engineer  and  Sur- 
veyor, with  the  endorsement  of  the  Barge 
Canal  associations  and  all  of  the  leading 
canal  interests  of  the  State.  He  held  this 
office  for  two  years,  during  which  time 
great  progress  was  made  on  the  Barge 
Canal  work.  In  1910-1911,  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Barge  Canal  Terminal 
Commission,  which  was  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate canal  harbors  and  terminals  in 
this  country  and  Europe  with  a  view  of 
making  recommendations  for  terminals  on 


the  Barge  Canal.  The  Barge  Canal  Ter- 
minal Law  closely  follows  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  commission  made  in 
its  report  presented  to  the  Legislature  in 
191 1.  Mr.  Williams  then  became  vice- 
president  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Cole- 
man duPont  highway  in  Delaware.  From 
there  he  went  to  Ohio  to  serve  as  chief 
engineer  for  the  Portage  County  Im- 
provement Association,  interested  chiefly 
in  highway  construction,  and  he  remained 
there  during  the  years  1913  and  1914.  In 
1914  Mr.  Williams  was  again  nominated 
and  elected  as  State  Engineer  and  Sur- 
veyor, and  has  served  continuously  since. 
The  Barge  Canal,  which  was  constructed 
under  the  authority  of  the  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor,  was  opened  to  traffic  in 
1918  during  Mr.  Williams'  term  of  office, 
and  he  is  often  referred  to  as  the  "Chief 
Engineer"  of  that  project. 

With  the  war,  and  the  mobilization  of 
the  State  of  New  York  for  service,  Mr. 
Williams  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Whitman,  a  member  of  the  State  Council 
of  Defense.  He  is  also  a  member  of  two 
constitutional  boards,  the  Canal  Board 
and  the  Land  Board,  and  of  two  perma- 
nent statutory  boards,  the  Board  of  Can- 
vassers and  the  Board  of  Equalization  of 
Assessments. 

During  1921-22  the  State  Engineer 
served  as  a  member  of  the  River  Regu- 
lating Section  of  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission, Hospital  Development  Commis- 
sion, Harlem  River  Improvement  Board, 
New  York  State  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Com- 
mission, Jamaica  Bay-Peconie  Bay  Canal 
Board,  Interstate  Bridge  Commission, 
Gravesend  Bay-Jamaica  Bay  Waterways 
Board,  Far  Rockaway  Fortification  Com- 
mission, Boundary  Water  Commission 
(St.  Lawrence  Ship  Canal),  and  Quaran- 
tine Establishment  Commission.  Mr. 
Williams  is  also  a  member  of  the  New 
York    Water    Power    Commission.      In 
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1915  Colgate  conferred  upon  Mr.  Wil- 
liams the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science  and  in  1916  he  was  elected  a  trus- 
tee of  that  university.  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity conferred  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Civil  Engineering  upon  him  in  1919.  Mr. 
Williams  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Elks,  and 
the  Masons. 

He  was  married,  in  1907,  to  Lucy  M. 
Sterling  of  Watkins,  New  York,  and  has 
one  son. 


ROGERS,  Willard  Hall, 

Eminent  Physician. 

Willard  Hall  Rogers  was  born  in 
Georgetown,  Delaware,  April  24,  1850, 
and  died  at  his  home,  No.  225  West 
Twenty-second  street.  New  York  City, 
February  9,  1917.  His  parents,  Green- 
berry  and  Eliza  (Wall)  Rogers,  were 
most  estimable  people,  their  line  of  de- 
scent including  the  Martyr,  John  Rogers, 
who  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  England 
for  heresy  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
though  his  immediate  American  ancestor 
was  Sir  William  Rogers,  of  Delaware. 

The  first  eighteen  years  of  the  life  of 
Willard  H.  Rogers  were  spent  in  George- 
town, acquiring  an  English  education,  but 
in  1868  he  began  learning  the  printer's 
trade  in  New  York  City,  a  trade  he  fol- 
lowed for  seven  years,  soon  becoming  a 
foreman.  During  those  years  he  care- 
fully saved  his  earnings,  having  in  view  a 
medical  education,  and  in  1875  he  entered 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1876.  After  graduation.  Dr. 
Rogers  settled  in  Cattaraugus  county, 
New  York,  there  continuing  in  successful 
country  practice  until  1881,  winning  high 
reputation  as  a  physician  of  skill  and  reli- 
abiHty.  In  1881  he  disposed  of  his  prac- 
tice and  located  in  New  York  City,  main- 


taining an  office  on  Fifteenth  street  for 
two  years.  In  1883  he  opened  an  office  in 
his  own  home  at  No.  225  West  Twenty- 
second  street,  and  continued  in  practice 
until  his  death  at  the  age  of  sixty-six 
years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  County  of  New  York,  the 
New  York  County  Medical  Association, 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  Physicians  Mutual  Aid  Association,  in 
all  of  which  he  took  an  active  interest. 
He  kept  abreast  of  all  medical  discovery, 
or  advance  in  diagnosis,  treatment  or  ap- 
pliance, and  was  highly  regarded  by  his 
professional  brethren.  While  the  practice 
conducted  by  Dr.  Rogers  was  general  in 
character,  he  gave  special  attention  to 
electrical  treatment  and  was  the  inventor 
of  the  Water  Electrode,  now  in  use,  which 
enables  physicians  to  administer  double 
the  quantity  of  electricity  without  serious 
discomfort  to  the  patient.  While  thor- 
oughly devoted  to  his  healing  art.  Dr. 
Rogers  was  a  man  of  wide  reading  and 
cultured  tastes,  spending  many  hours  in 
his  choice  library,  keeping  himself  in- 
formed in  all  matters  of  science  and  phil- 
osophy. He  was  a  member  of  Mosaic 
Lodge,  No.  418,  Free  and  Accepted  Ma- 
sons ;  a  man  of  social,  generous  nature, 
greatly  admired  and  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

During  his  more  than  thirty-five  years 
of  residence  in  New  York,  Dr.  Rogers 
acquired  at  different  times  various  pieces 
of  valuable  city  real  estate,  his  judgment 
of  property  values  and  investment  being 
very  keen  and  sound.  His  large  practice 
among  a  most  desirable  clientele  brought 
him  material  prosperity  to  which  he  added 
largely  through  wise  investments.  He 
was  a  man  of  upright  life  and  character, 
a  lover  of  his  home,  where  he  was  always 
seen  at  his  best  and  where  he  could  al- 
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ways  be  found  when  "off  duty."  His  re- 
mains repose  in  a  beautiful  mausoleum  in 
Woodlawn  Cemetery,  but  he  still  lives  in 
the  hearts  of  his  friends  and  through  his 
valued  contributions  to  the  science  of 
medicine. 

Dr.  Rogers  was  married  June  21,  1876, 
immediately  after  obtaining  his  medical 
degree,  to  Mary  L.  Benjamin,  daughter  of 
Martin  Everett  and  Sarah  Morell  (Shep- 
ard)  Benjamin,  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Rog- 
ers accompanied  her  husband  to  Western 
New  York,  and  was  his  devoted  helpmeet 
during  their  forty-one  years  of  married 
life.  Mrs.  Rogers  is  an  active,  zealous 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  and  for  thirty-five  years  has  been 
a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Home, 
corner  of  Amsterdam  avenue  and  Ninety- 
third  street.  She  is  also  treasurer  of  the 
Five  Points  Mission,  an  office  she  has 
held  for  fourteen  years,  in  fact,  is  but  the 
second  treasurer  the  Mission  has  had  in 
its  life  of  nearly  seventy  years.  She  is 
interested  in  all  forms  of  church  work, 
and  has  many  friends  among  the  chari- 
table workers  of  the  city. 


MESICK,  Jacob  P., 

Retired  Farmer. 

The  Mesicks,  an  agricultural  family 
which  was  represented  in  Hudson,  New 
York,  by  the  late  Jacob  P.  Mesick,  who 
was  a  retired  farmer,  have  been  long  con- 
nected with  farming  in  Columbia  county. 
Their  ancestor,  Ffitz  Muzigh,  born  in  the 
German  Palatinate  in  1694,  came  to 
Columbia  county  with  the  emigration 
from  that  section  and  settled  at  German- 
town  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 
There  he  leased  a  farm  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  acres,  and  built  a  log 
cabin  to  which  he  brought  his  belongings 


on  a  wheelbarrow.  In  1720  his  nama 
appears  in  a  list  of  freeholders  of  Colum- 
bia county,  and  in  1776  he  died.  By  his 
wife  Maria  Catherine,  he  had  a  son, 
Hendrick. 

(II)  Hendrick  Mesick  (as  the  name 
was  anglicized)  was  born  in  Columbia 
county.  New  York,  in  1715,  died  April  3, 
1809,  and  was  buried  in  the  Claverack 
Reformed  Church  graveyard.  He  lived 
on  the  old  homestead  in  Columbia  county 
all  his  life,  a  prosperous  farmer.  Hen- 
drick Mesick  was  commissioned  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Sixth  Company  in  the  regiment 
for  Livingston  Manor.  He  married  Cath- 
erine Dedrick  and  they  were  the  parents 
of  a  son,  Peter. 

(HI)  Peter  Mesick  was  born  at  the 
homestead  in  Columbia  county.  New 
York,  near  Glencoe  Mills,  October  8,  1750. 
He  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution  and 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Stillwater  (Sara- 
toga) and  saw  service  on  other  fields.  He 
was  a  farmer  and  a  man  of  consequence 
in  his  section.  Peter  Mesick  married 
Christina  Moul,  of  Red  Hook,  New  York, 
and  they  were  the  parents  of  a  son,  Jacob 
Peter. 

(IV)  Jacob  Peter  Mesick  was  born  at 
his  father's  farm  in  Columbia  county.  New 
York,  November  13,  1778,  died  at  Claver- 
ack, Columbia  county.  May  26,  i860.  He 
became  one  of  the  leading  agriculturists 
and  leading  citizens  of  his  county  repre- 
senting his  district  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture in  1827,  and  holding  other  offices  of 
trust  and  honor.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Mase,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  a  son, 
John  Mesick. 

(V)  John  Mesick  was  born  in  Colum- 
bia county.  New  York,  June  16,  1813,  died 
September  11,  1897.  He  was  a  farmer  all 
his  life,  a  good  citizen,  and  one  of  the  sub- 
stantial men  of  his  town.  He  married, 
October   19,    1847,  Jane   E.   Sagendorph, 
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and  they  were  the  parents  of  Jacob  P. 
Mesick,  now  living  a  retired  life  in  Hud- 
son, New  York. 

(VI)  Jacob  P.  Mesick,  of  the  sixth  gen- 
eration, was  born  at  the  home  farm  at 
Claverack,  Columbia  county,  New  York, 
August  26,  1848,  son  of  John  and  Jane  E 
(Sagendorph)  Mesick.  He  was  educated 
in  the  district  school  and  Hudson  River 
Institute,  and  after  school  years  were 
over,  was  for  a  number  of  years  his 
father's  farm  assistant.  Later  he  con- 
ducted farming  operations  on  his  own 
account,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  father 
succeeded  to  the  ownership  of  the  home 


NEWTON,  Charles  D., 

Attorney-General. 

Charles  D.  Newton  was  reelected 
attorney-general  in  November,  1920.  He 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Birdsall,  Alle- 
gany county.  May  25,  1861,  and  received 
his  early  education  at  Friendship  Acad- 
emy. He  finished  his  academic  course  at 
the  Geneseo  Normal  School  and  studied 
law  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  com- 
pleting his  law  course  at  Ann  Arbor  in 
March,  1890.  Following  his  admission  to 
the  bar  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Gen- 
eral James  Wood,  and  later  he  became  a 


.- „-.^^^v^v.^  i,j  L,,^  tjvviicisiup  ui  ine  nome  -^ ■  •  ^^^,  ui.vi  lauci  nc  uccame  a 

farm.      He    there    resided    and    tilled    its      "^'^'"^er  of  the  firm  of  Hubbard,  Coyne  & 


acres  until  1894,  when  he  retired  and  es 
tablished  his  residence  in  Hudson,  New 
York,  where  he  resided  until  his  death, 
December  21,  1921.  He  retained  the  own- 
ership of  the  farm,  however,  and  was 
proud  of  his  connection  with  the  business 
which  has  claimed  six  generations  of  his 
family.  He  surrendered  most  of  his  busi- 
ness cares,  but  remained  a  director  of  the 
Farmers'  National  Bank  of  Hudson,  and  a 
trustee  of  the  Hudson  River  Savings 
Bank,  two  institutions  to  whose  interests 
he  was  devoted. 

Mr.  Mesick  married   (first),  November 
17.  1871,  Jennie  E.  Miller,  born  July  14, 
1848,  died  February  11,  1892.     Five  chil- 
dren were  born  to  Jacob  P.  and  Jennie  E. 
(Miller)   Mesick:    i.   Anna,  married   Ed- 
ward  Myer,  and  has  children:    Edward, 
Jr.,  Jacob  Elbert,  and  Jane  Eleanor  Myer. 
2.  Maud,  married  Charles  Benson  and  has 
three  children,  Charles,  Jr.,  John  M.,  and 
George  Egbert  Benson.     3.  Jane  Louise, 
Ph.  D.,  an  instructor  at  Simmons  College, 
Boston.     4.    Elizabeth,   residing  in   Hud- 
son.    5.   Katharine,   married   Clark   Ben- 
nett, of  Hudson,  New  York.     Mr.  Mesick 


Newton,  one  of  the  leading  law  firms  of 
the  Seventh  Judicial  District  in  the  90's. 
Of  late  years  he  has  practiced  in  partner- 
ship with  his  nephew,  Dallas  Newton, 
who  served  his  country  as  captain  of  a 
machine  gun  company  in  France  durino- 
the  World  War. 

For  twenty-five  years  Charles  D.  New- 
ton has  been  one  of  the  leading  trial  law- 
yers of  the  Seventh  Judicial  District.    He 
is  essentially  a  trial  lawyer,  and   in  the 
various    partnerships    he    has    organized 
since  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  has  been 
the  trial  member  of  the  firm.     Attorney- 
General  Newton  has  established  a  prece- 
dent in  the  office  of  attorney  general.    He 
IS  making  it  a  practice  to  try  cases  him- 
self in  all  the  courts  of  the  State.     Prior 
to    his    election    as    attorney-general    he 
served  four  years  in  the  State  Senate.    He 
was  chairman  of  the   Codes   Committee 
during  this  time.    His  record  in  the  Leg- 
islature was  affirmatively  patriotic.     He 
drafted     the     so-called      Sabotage      bill, 
promptly  passed  by  the   1918  session   of 
the    Legislature,    which    penalized    any 
attempt  maliciously  to  injure  or  destroy 


marned     (second).    May    4,     1898,     Ella     any  war  materials  or  equipment.    He  .^ave 
Fr>tts,  who  cued  June  22,  1920.  his   support   to   legislation   providing"  for 
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the  creation  and  maintenance  of  the  State 
Guard  to  succeed  the  National  Guard 
after  the  latter  had  been  taken  into  the 
federal  service ;  requiring  patriotic  in- 
struction in  schools ;  compelling  the  em- 
ployment of  the  idle ;  providing  for  a 
State  census  of  the  man-power  and  mili- 
tary resources  of  the  State ;  aiding  in 
the  organization  of  home  defense  units ; 
vesting  the  attorney-general's  office  with 
powers  of  investigation  to  search  out  evi- 
dences of  hostile  propaganda  and  other 
bills  of  a  military  character. 

As  State  Senator  and  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Codes  Committee  he  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion providing  for  the  organization  of  the 
State  Court  of  Claims  upon  a  basis  which 
made  possible  the  disposition  of  the  bulk 
of  litigation  growing  out  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Barge  canal  and  State  highway 
system.  One  of  his  bills  authorized  the 
appointment  of  additional  judges  to  serve 
until  the  great  mass  of  litigation  had  been 
reduced  to  normal.  The  services  of  these 
judges  have  operated  to  save  the  State 
large  sums  of  money  which  would  have 
accrued  in  the  form  of  interest  on  appro- 
priation claims  had  such  claims  been 
delayed  in  trial. 

Lieutenant  George  D.  Newton,  the 
only  son  of  Attorney-General  Newton, 
enlisted  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  war 
and  served  in  France.  He  is  now  study- 
ing law  at  Harvard.  He  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Rochester  in  1920. 

Attorney-General  Newton  is  a  member 
of  Geneseo  Lodge,  No.  214,  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons.  He  was  a  master  of  his 
lodge  for  two  years  and  for  six  years  was 
a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Commit- 
tee of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  Hornell  Lodge ; 
Monroe  Commandery,  Knights  Templar; 
Damascus  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order 


Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine ;  Mt.  Mor- 
ris Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons ;  Big 
Tree  Lodge,  No.  465,  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows. 


OBENAUS,  William  J., 

ArcMtect. 

Mr.  Obenaus  obtained  his  professional 
training  in  the  city  of  Albany,  and  there, 
as  city  official,  and  in  private  connection, 
has  followed  his  profession,  now  senior 
member  of  the  Obenaus-Nichols  Com- 
pany, Inc.  William  J.  Obenaus  was  born 
in  Germany,  May  14,  1875,  son  of  Julius 
and  Marie  (Hasselbach)  Obenaus,  and  as 
a  youth  of  five  years  was  brought  to  the 
United  States  by  his  parents.  New  York 
City  became  the  family  home,  and  here  he 
attended  public  schools,  continuing  his 
school  work  after  the  family's  removal  to 
Albany  in  1886.  As  a  young  man  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  architecture  in  the  office 
of  Charles  A.  Heidrich,  one  of  Albany's 
leading  architects,  and  after  a  ten  years' 
association  with  Mr.  Heidrich,  Mr.  Oben- 
aus opened  an  office  under  his  own  name. 
In  1900  Mayor  Blessing  appointed  him 
city  architect  and  assistant  city  engineer, 
offices  he  held  under  the  succeeding  ad- 
ministrations headed  by  Mayors  Gaus  and 
McEwan.  Among  the  many  public  build- 
ings erected  according  to  Mr.  Obenaus' 
plans  and  under  his  supervision  are  the 
German  Hall,  now  Odd  Fellows  Temple, 
Public  Schools  Nos.  9  and  16,  and  Fire 
Houses  Nos.  2  and  5.  In  addition  to 
specimens  of  his  work  in  the  shape  of 
private  homes  throughout  the  city,  he 
designed  "The  Wareham,"  "The  Wim- 
bourne,"  and  "The  Willett,"  attractive 
apartment  houses  of  Albany. 

In  1915  Mr.  Obenaus  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  L.  Rodman  Nichols,  of  Schen- 
ectady, and  since  that  time,  as  Obenaus- 
Nichols   Company,    Inc.,   they   have   con- 
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ducted  a  large  and  prosperous  business. 
Tb'>  '■  '  '  -lectady  Junior  High  School  is 
or  -   buildings  designed  since  the 

incorporation  of  this  firm. 

Mr.   Obenaus  is  a  member  of  James 
Ten    Eyck    Lodge,    Free    and   Accepted 
Mri^r.s;    Capital    City    Chapter,    Royal 
^''^•"~   "■?;     Temple     Commandery, 
b.r,  and  Cypress  Temple, 
i:    Aral  r    Nobles    of    the 

-  ._;. oi.c  Shrine,     nc  .liso  fraternizes  with 
Albany   Lodge,  No.  49,  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks;  William  Lacy 
Lodge,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows;   and    Ojibway    Tribe,     Tmprovrr? 
Order  of  Red  Men.     His  clu' 
Albany  Club,  Capital  C 
tional,  and  h"  h  -;<■'. 
Lutheran  ;.;deeme- 

political  fa!ij! 
Republican,  a- 
president  of  tl 

party. 

ied,  September  28,   1897,   Al- 

mua     iiieiroH,     of     Altamont,     Albany 

county.    W^A'    York,   and    they   are   the 

pareii'  I  F.,  born  in  Albanj%  New 

-vpru   25,    1901  ed   in   the 

y  public  schools. 


VAN  VLECK,  Charles  King,  D.  D.  S., 

Dentist. 

For  two  family  of  Van 

Vleck  had  ,  , c  in  the  dental 

profession  in  the  city  of  Hudson,  Dr. 
William   B.   Van   "'  or  more   than 

half  a  century  a  pi. .^..erof  the  city, 

and  Dr.  Charles  King  Van  Vleck,  who 
died  J'  '  his  record 

stands  .-  .  ,....,_.:...  ..  „  ,_„der  in  his 
profession,  a  citizen  of  proved  public 
spirit,  and  a  gentleman  whose  kindly 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  won  him  the 
admiration,  respect,  and  love  of  his 
fellows. 


Dr.  Van  Vleck  was  a  grandson  of  Henry 
Van  Vleck,  and  great-grr-  ■'-  of  Abram 
Isaac  Van  Vleck,  one  r  aeer  set- 

tlers  of   Kinderhoo'  B.   Van 

Vleck.  father  of  Chav.c,.,  ,-.  •     .neck, 

was  born  in  Kinderhook,  I'.  ;,  in 

1818,  and  came  to  Hudson,  New  York,  in 
1836,  there  studying  dentistry  with  his 
brother,  Henry  K.  Van  Vleck.  Estab- 
lishing in  dental  practice,  he  was  active 
in  this  calling  until  1890.  His  death  oc- 
curred January  14,  1898.  He  married,  in 
1853,  Anna  King,  daughter  of  Charles  F. 
King. 

r>-    <"'^:3'-les  King  Van  Vleck,  son  of 
■   B.  and  Anna   (King)  Van 
:       ■•    ■      1    New  York, 
.ere,  July  14, 
jmblic  schools  of 
'  '<  father, 
.    I. he  Penn- 
;  Cental  Surgery.    Re- 
tui  Oil  upon  the  completion 

of   1:      ^  aal  education,   he   began 

practice,  and  upon  the  retirement  of  the 
elder  Dr.  Van  Vleck  succeeded  his  father. 
Throughout  his  long  career  Dr.  Van 
Vleck  stood  high  in  popular  approval, 
and  by  his  professional  brethren  was  rec- 
ognized as  a  learned,  progressive  dentist 
Skilled  in  His  field  of  work,  his  progressive 
tendencies  made  him  welcome  the  results 
of  research  and  experience  in  dentistry, 
and  when  the  value  of  a  method  or  appli- 
ance had  been  demonstrated  he  was 
among  the  first  to  discard  the  old  and 
adopt  the  new,  his  patients  benefiting 
from  every  improvement  that  was  per- 
fected. He  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Dental  Association,  the  Odontological 
Society  of  New  York,  the  Dental  Society 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  Third 
District  Dental  Society.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  last-named  organization,  and 
presented  frequent  papers  to  this  and  ''^ 
State  society  upon  professional  sub; 
Dr.  Van  Vleck  was  a  life  membpr  of  the 
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Delta  Sigma  Delta  fraternity,  seldom  fail- 
ing to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  New  York 
auxiliary  chapter,  and  through  life  a  loyal, 
steadfast,  devoted  friend  of  the  order. 

In  public  affairs  he  took  an  intelligent, 
active  interest,  and  he  gave  to  such  work 
and  to  all  civic  matters  all  the  time  he 
could  take  from  his  pressing  professional 
duties.  He  served  on  the  Board  of 
Health,  was  a  member  of  the  Hudson 
Board  of  Education  from  1892  to  1894, 
and  was  a  faithful  supporter  of  the  Hud- 
son City  Hospital,  with  which  he  was 
connected  for  many  years,  being  vice- 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Dr.  Van  Vleck  was  a 
charter  member  and  for  many  years  iden- 
tified with  the  Cowles  Guards,  now  known 
as  Company  F,  Tenth  Regiment,  New 
York  State  National  Guard,  then  one  of 
the  crack  military  organizations  along  the 
Hudson  river,  and  was  one  of  the  best 
rifle  shots  in  that  organization,  which  he 
represented  on  its  rifle  team  in  many 
competitions.  He  was  a  member  of  Hud- 
son Lodge,  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  and  filled  many  chairs  in 
the  local  organization.  Throughout  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  he  was  an  adher- 
ent to  Republican  principles  in  politics, 
but  with  the  inception  of  the  progressive 
movement  he  gave  it  his  hearty  and  un- 
qualified support,  feeling  that  in  it  lay  the 
hope  of  revivifying  those  ideals  of  gov- 
ernment from  which  his  old  party  seemed 
to  have  fallen  away. 

Dr.  Van  Vleck  married,  in  1885,  Julia 
A.  Gray,  daughter  of  General  Thomas  S. 
and  Ann  Eliza  (Osborne)  Gray,  whose 
family  then  occupied  the  property  known 
now  as  "Helmsdorf,"  a  part  of  which  is 
the  site  of  the  Hudson  City  Hospital. 
Dr.  Van  Vleck  was  survived  by  his  wife, 
his  mother,  a  brother,  William  J.,  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  a  daughter, 
Lannie  Gray,  wife  of  Commander  Kirby 


Smith,  of  the  United  States  navy,  they 
the  parents  of  one  son,  Kirby  Smith,  Jr. 
Dr.  Van  Vleck  had  come  to  occupy  a 
distinctive  position  in  the  Hudson  com- 
munity. An  agreeable  manner,  an  infec- 
tious sense  of  humor,  and  a  sincere  cor- 
diality were  surface  qualities  that  made 
him  a  welcome  addition  to  any  gathering, 
and  these  pleasing  traits  were  underlain 
with  a  wealth  of  character  and  a  gener- 
osity of  heart  that  bound  men  to  him 
closely.  In  his  death  Hudson  lost  a  val- 
uable citizen  of  high  type. 


POLK,  William  P., 

Bank  Cashier. 

From  boyhood  William  F.  Polk  has 
lived  amid  the  environment  of  the  bank- 
ing business,  having  imbibed  his  first 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  business 
world  when,  in  1869,  a  lad  of  thirteen,  he 
became  the  youngest  employee  of  the  old 
Central  National  Bank  of  Troy.  A  boy's 
job  is  usually  a  hard  one  anywhere  and 
a  bank  is  no  exception,  but  he  passed 
through  those  early  years  tactfully  and 
worthily,  his  place  at  the  bottom  soon 
being  exchanged  for  a  higher  round  on 
the  ladder  of  success.  He  has  steadily 
continued  his  upward  career  and  is  highly 
regarded  in  the  banking  world.  He  is  a 
son  of  Frederick  and  Lizzetta  (Benton) 
Polk. 

Frederick  Polk  was  born  in  Germany 
in  1829,  died  in  Watervliet,  New  York, 
in  1901.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1858  and  located  in  Watervliet,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  shoe  business  until  his 
passing.  He  married  Lizzetta  Benton, 
also  born  in  Germany,  and  they  were  the 
parents  of  five  children :  William  F.,  of 
further  mention ;  Charles  F.,  formerly  a 
wholesale  drug  merchant,  now  (1921)  in 
the  State  Income  Tax  Department  at 
Albany ;  Frederick  B.,  a  bookkeeper  with 
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the  National  City  Bank  of  Troy ;  Cath- 
erine, of  Watervliet ;  Minnie,  married 
John  D.  Wersinger,  of  Watervliet. 

William  F.  Polk  was  born  in  Germany, 
March  24,  1856,  and  there  spent  the  first 
two  years  of  his  life,  his  parents  coming 
to  the  United  States  in  1858.  He  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  Watervliet 
where  his  youth  was  spent,  and  reaching 
the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  made  messen- 
ger boy  for  the  Central  National  Bank  of 
Troy.  He  was  a  faithful,  energetic  mes- 
senger and  was  advanced  in  rank  just  as 
fast  as  his  years  would  allow,  becoming 
successively  discount  clerk,  bookkeeper, 
receiving  and  paying  teller,  and  in  1905 
when  the  Central  National  Bank  was 
merged  with  the  National  City  Bank  of 
Troy  he  was  appointed  paying  teller.  In 
1908  he  was  appointed  cashier,  a  respon- 
sible post  he  has  now  held  thirteen  years. 
In  1918  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors.  He  has  fairly  won 
his  way  to  the  position  he  holds,  having 
begun  at  the  bottom  and  through  his  own 
merit  and  ability  has  risen  to  high  and 
honorable  rank  in  the  business  life  of  his 
city. 

In  Masonry,  Mr.  Polk  has  many  affilia- 
tions, being  a  Master  Mason  of  Evening 
Star  Lodge,  No.  75,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  of  Watervliet ;  a  Companion  of 
Hudson  River  Chapter,  No.  262,  Royal 
Arch  Masons,  of  Watervliet ;  a  Cryptic 
Mason  of  Bloss  Council,  No.  14,  Royal 
and  Select  Masters,  of  Troy  ;  a  Sir  Knight 
of  Apollo  Commandery,  Knights  Tem- 
plars, of  Troy ;  and  a  Noble  of  Oriental 
Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  Nobles  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine,  of  Troy.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Troy  Club,  trustee  of  Bethany 
Presbyterian  Church,  at  Menands,  New 
York;  also  an  attendant  of  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Second  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Troy. 
Mr.  Polk  married,  July  6,  18S1,  Celes- 
tine   Lundergan,    daughter  of  John   and 


Caroline  (Foster)  Lundergan,  of  Men- 
ands, New  York,  and  they  are  the  parents 
of  four  children:  i.  Rollin  S.,  born 
January  i,  1883,  and  educated  in  Troy 
schools  and  State  Normal  College.  He 
is  now  assistant  cashier  of  the  Tomp- 
kins County  National  Bank,  Ithaca,  New 
York.  He  married  Beth  Crandall,  of 
Troy,  and  has  two  daughters,  Betsey  and 
Peggy,  and  a  son,  Henry  R.  2.  John 
L.,  born  March  2,  1885,  and  educated 
in  Troy  schools,  State  Normal  College 
and  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  now 
head  chemist  with  the  American  Lin- 
seed Oil  Company,  at  their  Chicago, 
Illinois,  plants.  He  married  Anna  Bell 
Patteson,  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  they 
have :  Charles  J.,  Eleanor,  and  William 
F.  (2)  Polk.  3.  Caroline,  educated  at 
State  Normal  College  and  Emma  Willard 
school,  Troy ;  married  William  H.  Bos- 
worth,  Jr.,  of  Florence,  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bosworth  are  the  parents  of 
two  children;  William  H.,  Jr.  (2),  and 
Virginia  Polk.  4.  Emma,  educated  at 
State  Normal  College  and  Emma  Wil- 
lard School ;  married  Robert  C.  Switzer, 
of  Menands,  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Switzer  are  the  parents  of  three  children  : 
Robert  C.  (2),  William  Polk  and  Emma 
Ruth. 


McMURRAY,  Charles  B., 

Contractor,   Public-Spirited  Citizen. 

Three  generations  of  McMurrays  have 
been  prominent  in  the  business  life  of 
Troy,  New  York,  and  through  the  com- 
ing of  John  G.  McMurray  a  new  business 
was  introduced  to  the  city,  and  McMur- 
ray brushes,  made  in  Troy,  brought  gain 
to  the  maker  and  fame  to  the  city. 
Charles  B.  McMurray,  of  the  third  gen- 
eration, is  better  known  to  the  present 
generation  as  a  successful  contractor  and 
public-spirited  citizen  of  broad  sympathy 
and  generous  nature. 
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The  McMurrays  came  from  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  to  Troy,  New  York,  about 
1840,  John  G.  McMurray  being  the  first 
comer  and  the  founder  of  an  extensive 
brush  manufacturing  business.  John  G. 
McMurray  was  born  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, May  4,  1808.  After  he  came  to 
Troy,  he  began  the  manufacture  of 
brushes,  being  the  first  manufacturer  to 
utilize  machinery  driven  by  steam  power. 
The  business  grew  to  large  proportions, 
sales  rooms  being  maintained  in  New 
York  City,  at  No.  277  Pearl  street,  and 
McMurray  brushes  were  on  sale  all  over 
the  country.  For  seventy  years  the  busi- 
ness flourished  in  Troy,  John  G.  McMur- 
ray being  succeeded  by  Alfred  W.  Mc- 
Murray, son  of  John  and  Antionette 
(Warner)  McMurray. 

Alfred  W.  McMurray  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,  November  15,  1833, 
and  died  in  Troy,  New  York,  July  23, 
1906.  He  was  brought  to  Troy  by  his 
parents  when  about  seven  years  of  age, 
and  there  was  educated  in  Lansingburg 
Academy  and  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute. He  began  his  business  career  un- 
der the  directing  eye  of  his  father,  and 
spent  his  life  in  the  brush  manufacturing 
business,  succeeding  him  later  as  head  of 
the  business.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling 
quality,  and  an  important  factor  in  the 
business  life  of  Troy  and  Lansingburg. 
He  was  a  prominent  churchman,  long 
an  elder  of  Lansingburg  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  afterward  and  for  many  years 
an  elder  in  the  Second  Street  Presbyter- 
ian Church  of  Troy. 

Alfred  W.  McMurray  married,  October 
4,  1854,  Augusta  E.  Fake,  daughter  of 
Colonel  John  S.  and  Eliza  (Warren) 
Fake,  of  Lansingburg,  she  a  direct  de- 
scendant in  the  eighth  generation  of 
Richard  Warren,  who  was  twelfth  on  the 
list  of  signers  of  the  "Compact"  framed 
in  the  cabin  of  the  "Mayflower,"  and  one 


of  the  nineteen  of  those  signers  who  sur- 
vived that  first  New  England  winter.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McMurray  were  the  parents  of 
four  sons :  Clarence  F.,  of  New  York 
City;  Alfred  A.,  deceased;  Charles  B.,  of 
further  mention  ;  and  John  S.,  who  died 
in  infancy. 

Charles  B.  McMurray,  third  son  of  Al- 
fred W.  and  Augusta  E.  (Fake)  McMur- 
ray, was  born  in  Lansingburg,  Troy,  New 
York,  December  i,  1865,  and  there  yet 
resides.  He  was  educated  at  Troy  Acad- 
emy, and  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
New  York,  receiving  his  Bachelor's  de- 
gree at  the  latter  institution,  class  of  1887. 
He  did  not  enter  the  brush  manufacturing 
business  founded  by  his  grandfather  and 
developed  by  his  father,  but  for  many 
years  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
machinery.  He  retired  from  that  business 
to  engage  in  contracting,  and  in  that  line 
he  became  head  of  a  very  large  business 
and  so  continues.  He  is  connected  with 
Troy's  banking  interests  as  a  director  of 
the  Union  National  Bank,  director  of  the 
Troy  Trust  Company,  and  trustee  of  the 
Troy  Savings  Bank.  Various  philan- 
thropic and  educational  institutions  have 
profited  by  his  deep  interest,  and  he 
serves  Union  University,  his  alma  mater, 
as  trustee,  and  is  also  on  its  board  of  gov- 
ernors ;  Emma  Willard  School  and  Rus- 
sell Sage  College  as  trustee  ;  Albany  Med- 
ical College  as  trustee ;  Leonard  Hospital 
as  vice-president ;  Troy  Public  Library  as 
trustee ;  and  Marshall  Infirmary  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  governors.  He  is 
a  governor  of  the  Delta  Phi  fraternity. 
His  clubs  are  the  Troy,  Van  Schaick  Isle, 
Country,  Mohawk,  the  last  named  of 
Schenectady.  In  1897,  Union  University 
(formerly  College)  conferred  upon  her 
son  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M. 

Mr.  McMurray  married,  April  4,  1888, 
Eleanor  Beattie,  daughter  of  Hon.  D.  C. 
and  Isabel  (O'Neill)  Beattie,  both  parents 
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being  of  old  Schenectady  families.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McMurray  were  the  parents  of 
two  daughters:  i.  Augusta  E.,  married, 
June  23,  1915,  Anderson  McLeod,  of  Al- 
bany, but  formerly  of  Troy,  an  ensign  in 
the  United  States  navy  during  the  War 
of  1917-18,  an  intelligence  officer  with  the 
Peace  Commission  in  Paris  after  the  war. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McLeod  are  the  parents  of 
three  children:  Charles  Anderson,  El- 
eanor Squires,  and  Richard  Harvey  Mc- 
Leod.   2.  Isabella,  died  in  infancy. 


WHITE,  Pendennis, 

Lnmber  Mannfactnrer. 

Among  the  class  of  citizens  who  in  the 
days  gone  by  added  to  the  growth  and 
importance  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  who 
became  prominent  by  the  force  of  their 
own  individual  character,  and  who  stood 
in  the  front  rank  was  Pendennis  White. 
But  few  men  have  lived  in  Bufifalo  who 
have  left  a  brighter  record  for  every  trait 
of  character  that  constitutes  real  great- 
ness, and  the  record  of  his  life  is  well 
worth  preserving,  furnishing  instruction 
for  the  coming  generation.  His  name 
ever  stood  as  a  synonym  for  all  that  was 
enterprising  in  business  and  progressive 
in  citizenship,  and  his  industry  and  en- 
ergy, his  courage  and  fidelity  to  principle, 
were  illustrated  in  his  career,  and  his 
death  at  his  home  in  Buffalo,  May  31, 
1906,  removed  a  figure  from  this  commu- 
nity which  was  not  only  prominently 
identified  with  its  affairs,  but  was  one  of 
those  who  had  been  justly  recognized  as 
one  of  the  largest  lumber  operators  in  the 
United  States  during  the  generation  just 
passed.  Mr.  White  comes  of  an  old  and 
distinguished  New  England  family,  and 
is  a  son  of  Alfred  and  Elizabeth  (Grat- 
wick)  White,  the  former  a  native  of 
England. 

Alfred  White  was  an  attorney  by  pro- 


fession, and  came  from  England  to  the 
United  States  as  a  young  man,  making 
his  home  and  practicing  his  profession  at 
Detroit,  Michigan.  He  was  a  man  of 
retiring  disposition,  and  although  a  well 
known  and  prominent  lawyer,  never  cared 
to  engage  in  the  public  affairs  of  his 
adopted  country.  His  death  occurred  at 
the  old  family  home  in  Detroit,  Michigan, 
in  the  year  1896. 

Pendennis  White  was  born  in  Albany, 
New  York,  January  8,  1861,  but  remained 
in  his  native  city  but  a  short  time,  going' 
as  a  child  to  Detroit,  Michigan,  where  his 
early  education  was  begun.  As  a  lad  he 
attended  a  private  school  at  Detroit,  and 
later  the  Detroit  High  School,  from  which, 
he  graduated  after  being  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  college.  He  did  not  elect  a  col- 
lege course,  however,  preferring  to  en- 
gage in  the  serious  business  of  life  at  once, 
and  with  this  purpose  in  view,  secured  a 
position  with  the  New  York  &  Louisiana 
Lumber  Company,  and  thus  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  business  in  which  he 
was  to  continue  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  very  rapidly  advanced  in 
this  concern,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  was  given  the  position  of  general  su- 
perintendent, with  offices  in  Alexandria, 
Louisiana.  He  filled  this  post  for  about 
two  years  and  then,  perceiving  the  oppor- 
tunities which  awaited  a  young  man  of 
enterprise  in  this  line,  he  withdrew  from 
that  concern  and  engaged  in  the  same 
business  on  his  own  account.  For  this 
purpose  he  went  to  New  York,  where  he 
organized  the  firm  of  White  &  Rider,  in 
which  he  took  the  position  of  treasurer. 
He  was'  successful  in  this  venture,  but 
later  abandoned  it  and  came  to  Tona- 
wanda,  where  he  organized  the  firm  of 
White,  Gratwick  &  Mitchell,  of  which  he 
was  president  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  his  great  lum- 
ber business,  and  the  firm  is  still  in  active 
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existence  and  is  one  of  the  large  factors 
in  the  lumber  business  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  In  addition  to  this  large 
business  enterprise,  Mr.  White  was  also 
associated  prominently  with  a  number  of 
the  same  kind,  and  was  president  of 
Stephen,  Eaton  &  Company,  of  New  York 
City,  and  one  of  the  organizers  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Split  Rock  Lumber  Com- 
pany of  Duluth,  Minnesota,  continuing 
these  associations  up  to  the  time  of  his 
demise.  Mr.  White  was  also  affiliated 
with  a  number  of  important  financial 
institutions  both  in  this  region  and 
elsewhere. 

In  politics  Mr.  White  was  a  Repub- 
lican, but  although  he  remained  keenly  in- 
terested in  all  questions  of  public  inter- 
est, and  showed  a  broad-minded  attitude 
in  his  judgment  of  the  same,  he  was  quite 
unambitious  for  public  office  of  any  kind 
and  never  actively  engaged  in  the  political 
world.  He  was  an  intense  lover  of  the 
outdoor  world,  and  particularly  enjoyed 
the  life  of  the  woods,  whither  his  busi- 
ness so  often  led  him,  delighting  to  fish 
and  hunt,  being  very  expert  in  both  of 
these  sports.  He  was  an  unusually  good 
athlete,  and  spent  as  much  of  his  spare 
time  as  possible  in  the  pursuit  of  such 
pleasure,  the  wholesome  character  of 
which,  no  doubt,  accounted  in  a  large 
measure  for  the  excellent  health  and 
strength  which  he  enjoyed  during  his 
entire  life. 

Mr.  White  was  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  social  and  club  life  of  Buflfalo,  and 
was  a  member  of  a  number  of  important 
organizations  here,  among  which  should 
be  mentioned  the  Buffalo  Club,  of  which 
he  was  twice  president,  being  the  young- 
est man  to  fill  that  office  in  the  history 
of  the  club ;  the  EUicott,  Saturn,  and 
Country  clubs  of  Buffalo ;  and  the  Engi- 
neers', and  New  York  Athletic  clubs  of 
New  York  City.     In  his  religious  belief, 


Mr.  White  was  an  Episcopalian,  and  at- 
tended Trinity  Church  of  that  denomina- 
tion in  Buffalo. 

Pendennis  White  married,  December  6, 
1884,  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  at  Buffalo, 
Virginia  Kent,  a  daughter  of  Alexander 
Granger  and  Betty  (Ransom)  Kent,  old 
and  highly-respected  residents  of  this 
region.  Mrs.  White's  father  was  a  na- 
tive of  New  England.  He  made  his  home 
at  North  Tonawanda,  New  York,  and 
was  the  oldest  lumberman  of  that  region, 
being  the  first  man  to  bring  a  raft  of 
logs  down  the  lakes.  He  engaged  in  that 
business  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  December  24,  1897.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  a 
Republican  in  politics.  His  wife,  Betty 
(Ransom)  Kent,  is  a  member  of  one  of 
the  old  Buffalo  families  which  settled  in 
this  city  before  1812.  Mrs.  White's 
great-great-grandmother,  Mrs.  Sophia 
Ransom,  was  the  first  white  child  born 
in  Buffalo,  and  a  portrait  of  her  hangs  at 
the  present  time  in  the  Buffalo  Historical 
Academy  building.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
White  were  born  two  children:  i.  Vir- 
ginia Kent,  who  became  the  wife  of  Louis 
Francis  Reed,  of  New  York  City,  and  died 
October  15,  1912,  leaving  two  sons,  Louis 
F.,  Jr.,  and  Pendennis  White  Reed.  2. 
Dorothy  Pendennis,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Lloyd  Bissell,  a  prominent  member  of 
the  class  of  1916  at  Yale  University. 
Lloyd  Bissell  served  as  a  captain  in  the 
Field  Artillery,  overseas,  where  he  saw 
a  year's  service  with  the  American  Expe- 
ditionary Force  in  the  great  World  War. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bissell  are  the  parents  of 
two  children :  Arthur  Douglas,  2nd,  and 
Virginia  Lloyd  Bissell. 

Great  as  were  the  achievements  of  Pen- 
dennis White  in  the  business  world,  and 
notable  as  was  his  career,  he  deserved 
more  perhaps,  and  even  greater  distinc- 
tion, on  account  of  the  character  of  the 
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man  he  was,  and  the  fundamentally 
healthy  and  wholesome  relations  which 
he  held  in  his  private  life  with  all  his  fel- 
lows. Mr.  White  was  essentially  a  do- 
mestic man,  and  found  his  keenest  pleas- 
ure in  his  beautiful  home,  which  so  well 
expressed  the  ideals  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment for  which  both  he  and  Mrs.  White 
stood.  Among  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, and  his  business  associates,  he  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  kindly  and 
congenial  companions,  and  a  man  who 
would  always  do  full  justice  to  the  rights 
and  interests  of  others. 


OGDEN,  Charles  G., 

Architect. 

For  many  years  the  name  Ogden  has 
been  connected  with  the  profession  of 
architecture  in  Albany.  Edward  Ogden 
instructed  his  son  Charles  G.,  who  after 
years  of  association  succeeded  his  hon- 
ored father  and  instructor  in  the  large  and 
successful  business  they  had  developed  as 
architects,  a  business  with  which  for  half 
a  century  the  Ogden  name  has  been  inti- 
mately connected.  The  name  originally 
was  Hogben  in  England,  where  Edward 
Ogden  was  born,  but  in  Albany  it  became 
Ogden,  no  reason  for  the  change  being 
apparent,  probably  the  change  being  made 
by  an  official  in  first  entering  the  name 
upon  the  records. 

Edward  Ogden,  son  of  Edward  Ogden, 
born  in  Sandgate,  England,  November  ii, 
1826,  died  in  Albany,  New  York,  Septem- 
ber 23,  1900.  He  was  a  man  of  education, 
possessing  fine  mental  ability,  and  by  pro- 
fession, an  architect.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  prior  to  1858,  and  located  in 
Albany,  New  York,  where  he  followed 
his  profession.  When  his  son,  Charles 
G.,  arrived  at  suitable  age,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  business,  and  when  profi- 
cient,   was    admitted    to    a    partnership, 


Ogden  &  Son  continuing  in  business  until 
the  death  of  Edward  Ogden  in  1900,  the 
full  burden  of  management  then  falling 
upon  the  son.  Edward  Ogden  married 
Julia  Hand,  born  in  1827,  daughter  of 
Josiah  and  Jane  (Pierson)  Hand,  and 
granddaughter  of  Joseph  (3)  and  Hannah 
(Holabird)  Hand.  Joseph  (3)  Hand  was 
a  son  of  Joseph  (2)  Hand,  of  Guilford, 
Connecticut ;  son  of  Stephen  Hand ;  son 
of  Joseph  (i)  Hand;  son  of  John  Hand, 
one  of  the  first  nine  settlers  and  patentees 
of  Easthampton,  Long  Island,  coming,  as 
did  others  of  the  nine,  from  Lynn,  Mas- 
sachusetts, his  place  of  nativity  the  vil- 
lage of  Stanstede,  in  County  Kent,  Eng- 
land. He  married  Alice  Stanbrough,  sis- 
ter of  Josiah,  one  of  Easthampton's  early 
settlers,  and  died  in  1663.  The  name 
Hand  early  appears  in  English  history 
and  a  description  of  the  arms  this  family 
bore  indicates  both  wealth  and  station. 

Arms — Argent,  a  chevron  azure,  between  three 
dexter  hands,  gules. 

Crest — On  a  wreath  argent  and  gules  a  stag 
trippant  or. 

Stanstede  in  Kent,  England,  was  the 
family  seat  and  from  thence  came  John 
Hand.  Edward  and  Julia  (Hand)  Ogden 
were  the  parents  of  four  children :  Ed- 
ward, deceased ;  Mary,  married  George  H. 
Stevens,  of  Albany;  Jennie,  deceased; 
Charles  G.,  of  further  rnention. 

Charles  G.  Ogden  was  born  in  Albany, 
New  York,  January  25,  1858,  and  is  yet 
(1920)  a  resident  of  the  city  of  his  birth. 
He  was  educated  in  private  schools,  fin- 
ishing at  Albany  Boys'  Academy  in  1875, 
being  then  seventeen  years  of  age.  The 
following  year  he  began  the  study  of 
architecture  under  the  direction  of  his 
father,  and  in  1892  he  was  admitted  a 
partner,  the  firm  doing  business  as  Ogden 
&  Son.  Eighteen  years  later  (1900)  Ed- 
ward Ogden  passed  away,  and  Charles  G. 
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continued  the  business  alone  until  1917, 
when  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Joseph 
J.  Gander,  Ogden  &  Gander,  architects, 
conducting  a  large  business  in  different 
localities  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
New  England.  Many  imposing  churches, 
public  structures,  business  buildings  and 
fine  residences  bearing  testimony  to  Mr. 
Ogden's  skill  in  architecture  and  his  abil- 
ity as  a  superintendent  of  building  con- 
struction, are  to  be  seen  in  Albany  and 
elsewhere,  his  professional  reputation  very 
high.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Architects,  the  Fort  Orange,  Albany 
Country,  and  Burns  clubs  of  Albany. 

Mr.  Ogden  married,  September  6,  1881, 
Lizzie  D.,  daughter  of  Peter  Kinnear,  of 
Albany,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  two 
children:  i.  Kenneth  C,  born  March  3, 
1884,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  class  of  1905, 
now  an  electrical  engineer  of  Albany,  a 
member  of  the  University  Club  of  Albany, 
and  of  the  Society  of  St.  Andrews.  He 
married  Ruth  Patton,  and  they  are  the 
parents  of  Kenneth  C,  Jr.,  John  C,  Peter 
K.,  and  Jane  Ogden.  2.  Jane,  born  De- 
cember 6,  1893,  married  Frederick  C. 
Tanner,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  Fred- 
erick C,  Jr..  and  Jane  Ogden  Tanner. 

Peter  Kinnear,  father  of  Mrs.  Lizzie  D. 
(Kinnear)  Ogden,  was  born  in  Brechin, 
one  of  the  towns  of  Forfarshire,  a  mari- 
time county  of  Scotland,  March  3,  1822, 
died  in  Albany,  New  York,  May  16,  1913. 
The  first  twenty-two  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  Scotland  and  during  that 
period  he  acquired  a  good  education  and 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  six  years  to 
the  machinist's  trade.  In  1847  he  came  to 
the  United  States.  After  investigating 
trade  conditions  in  New  York  City, 
Rochester,  and  Toronto,  he  spent  about 
two  years  with  an  elder  brother  in  Can- 
ada, aiding  him  to  establish  a  business, 
then  in  February,  1849.  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  locating  in  Albany,  New 


York.  He  secured  employment  at  his 
trade  with  William  Orr,  whom  the  firm 
Blair  &  Kinnear  succeeded  in  business  in 
1872.  Mr.  Kinnear  later  became  the  sole 
owner  of  the  business,  but  in  1875  he 
became  interested  in  the  Albany  Billiard 
Ball  Company,  of  which  he  was  president 
and  treasurer  until  his  death.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  Albany  Hardware  &  Iron 
Company,  and  had  other  business  inter- 
ests in  the  city. 

For  over  half  a  century  Mr.  Kinnear 
was  a  member  and  official  of  the  Society 
of  St.  Andrew  and  for  seventeen  years 
its  president.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
the  poet  Burns,  and  in  1888  was  in  full 
charge  of  the  erection  of  the  Burns'  statue 
which  adorns  Washington  Park,  Albany. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  municipal  af- 
fairs and  for  two  terms  represented  his 
ward  as  supervisor.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  order,  Albany  Institute,  the 
Fort  Orange  and  Burns  clubs.  In  1849 
Mr.  Kinnear  married  Annie  Gilchrist,  and 
they  were  the  parents  of  Mrs.  Lizzie  D. 
(Kinnear)  Ogden. 


CHENEY,  Edgar  O., 

Specialist  in  Iiamber. 

A  man  of  high  character  and  ability, 
Edgar  O.  Cheney  became  a  successful 
business  man,  specializing  in  lumber,  and 
in  connection  with  the  Goodyear  Broth- 
ers of  Buffalo,  New  York,  was  widely 
known  in  the  lumber  trade.  He  was  a 
native  son  of  the  "Empire  State"  and  of 
Erie  county,  his  name  being  perpetuated 
in  that  county  and  in  the  public  mind  by 
his  son,  Nelson  W.  Cheney,  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Legislature  (1921). 

Edgar  O.  Cheney  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Holland,  Erie  county.  New  York,  Oc- 
tober 12,  1843,  son  of  Joshua  and  Ar- 
mena  A.  (Dickerman)  Cheney,  both  fam- 
ilies being  of  the  first  settlers  in  Holland. 
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He  died  in  Eden  Center,  New  York,  in 
May,  1904.  As  a  lad  he  attended  the  dis- 
trict schools  of  Holland  township,  then 
became  a  student  at  the  academy  in  Au- 
rora, finishing  his  studies  at  Bryant  and 
Stratton's  Business  College  in  Buffalo, 
New  York.  His  educational  equipment 
was  sufficient  to  insure  him  a  fair  start 
in  the  business  world,  and  he  was  soon 
occupying  a  bookkeeper's  desk  in  the  of- 
fice of  Jerome  Pierce,  and  later  became 
his  cashier  in  his  lumber  business  in  Buf- 
falo, Mr.  Pierce  being  a  manufacturer  of 
shingles  and  other  forms  of  builder's  lum- 
ber. The  young  man  remained  with  Mr. 
Pierce  until  1878,  when  a  death  in  the 
firm  caused  him  to  return  to  Holland, 
where  he  purchased  and  conducted  a  grist 
and  sawmill  called  the  Orr  Mill,  which  he 
later  sold.  In  the  same  year  he  became 
associated  with  Frank  H.  W.  Goodyear, 
of  Buffalo,  the  prominent  large  lumber 
owner,  lumber  manufacturer  and  lumber 
merchant.  He  and  his  brother,  Charles  W. 
Goodyear,  owned  immense  lumber  tracts 
in  Pennsylvania  with  sawmills  at  Austin, 
Galeton  and  at  other  points.  They  later 
owned  valuable  railroad  properties  and 
coal  mines.  Mr.  Cheney  was  fully  capa- 
ble of  meeting  the  demand  of  such  men, 
his  ability  equalling  their  own,  and  as 
the  manager  of  their  properties  he  won 
their  high  esteem  and  friendship.  He 
was  in  charge  of  the  distribution  of  the 
manufactural  lumber  as  it  came  from  the 
mills,  and  through  him  it  found  its  way 
to  waiting  customers  and  consumers.  He 
was  also  treasurer  of  a  Goodyear  railroad, 
the  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna,  and  for 
twenty-four  years  he  devoted  time,  tal- 
ents and  energy  to  the  Goodyear  inter- 
ests, retiring  in  1902,  and  at  the  same 
time  made  his  exit  from  active  business 
life. 

Most   of   his    life    Mr.    Cheney   was    a 
resident  of  Buffalo,  and  he  was  widely 


known  outside  the  lumber  trade  but  with- 
in its  limits  he  was  an  authority.  He  had 
a  great  deal  of  experience  in  handling 
timber  for  market  distribution,  and  rarely 
did  he  ship  lumber  to  the  wrong  market. 
His  advice  was  sought  in  the  trade  and 
was  never  disregarded.  He  made  many 
friends,  his  kindly  heart  being  indicated 
by  a  most  gracious,  genial  manner,  and 
he  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  business 
associates.  Mr.  Cheney  was  a  member  of 
the  various  Masonic  bodies,  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  was  a  Universalist  in  religious 
faith,  and  an  attendant  of  the  Church  of 
the  Messiah,  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Cheney  married,  September  8, 
1869,  in  Eden,  Erie  county,  New  York, 
Philena  Welsh,  of  old  pioneer  stock.  One 
son  was  born  to  Edgar  O.  and  Philena 
(Welsh)  Cheney:  Nelson  Welsh,  now  a 
resident  of  Eden  Center,  Erie  county, 
New  York ;  representative  from  that  dis- 
trict to  the  State  Legislature,  and  promi- 
nent in  other  activities  of  his  community. 
Mrs.  Cheney  survives  her  husband  and 
resides  in  Buffalo,  New  York. 


BERMINGH  AM,  Edward  J.,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Physician,  Surgeon,  Philanthropist. 

From  men  of  great  heart  and  mind 
great  causes  are  born.  So  it  is  that  in 
the  city  of  New  York  there  is  an  insti- 
tution that  is  the  expression,  in  service 
and  well-doing,  of  the  vision,  ideals,  and 
dauntless  courage  of  Dr.  Edward  John 
Bermingham.  In  the  later  years  of  his 
life  all  other  interests  were  subordinated 
in  his  program  of  activity  to  the  demands 
of  the  New  York  Throat,  Nose  and  Lung 
Hospital,  as  seen  in  the  following  para- 
graphs, and  at  the  beginning  of  this 
memorial  record  it  is  eminently  fit  and 
proper  to  make  the  association  which  rep- 
resented the  noblest  achievement  of  his 
career.    Dr.  Bermingham,  a  physician  and 
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surgeon  of  rare  abilities  and  capacities, 
was,  in  addition,  much  more  than  these, 
— he  was  a  sincere,  earnest  lover  of  his 
fellowmen,  and  with  a  spirit  of  true  phil- 
anthropy and  charity,  counted  as  worth- 
less all  achievement  that  was  not  based 
on  service  to  them.  Armed  with  the 
weapons  of  exact  knowledge,  exceptional 
skill,  and  an  irresistible  will  to  service,  he 
gave  prodigally  of  his  best  to  a  noble 
cause,  and  when  he  left  his  ministry  of 
healing  and  his  accustomed  places,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-nine  years,  it  was  a  parting 
from  a  work  well  and  faithfully  done,  en- 
deavor consecrated  and  crowned.  The 
visitor  to  St.  Paul's  in  London  is  shown  a 
tablet  over  the  inner  north  doorway,  the 
epitaph  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  its  ar- 
chitect: Si  nionumentuni  reqniris,  circum- 
spice.  He  who  visits  the  New  York 
Throat,  Nose  and  Lung  Hospital  talks 
with  the  men  who.  in  the  fullness  of  pro- 
fessional skill  and  devotion,  worked  by 
Dr.  Bermingham's  side,  and  those  who 
inquire  concerning  this  man  who  has 
passed, receives  the  same  answer:  "If  you 
seek  his  monument,  look  about  you."  To 
this  man,  before  whom  there  had  opened 
two  roads,  one  leading  to  wealth,  fame, 
and  numberless  material  rewards,  and 
the  other,  his  choice,  to  a  heavy  burden  of 
labor  and  a  heavier  responsibility,  this 
record  is  inscribed,  in  gratitude  for  his 
life  of  sustained  and  fruitful  service. 
Truly  he  was — 

One  who  never  turned  his  back  but  marched  breast 

forward. 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break. 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  was  worsted,  wrong 

would  triumph. 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better,  sleep 

to  wake. 

Dr.  Bermingham  was  a  descendant  of 
English,  Welsh  and  Irish  ancestry,  and 
was  born  at  Dublin  Castle,  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, February  21,  1853.  At  the  age  of 
three  years  he  was  brought  to  the  United 


States  by  his  parents,  Twiss  and  Eliza- 
beth Catherine  (Rutledge)  Bermingham, 
New  York  City  becoming  the  family 
home  and  the  son  beginning  his  studies  at 
a  suitable  age  in  the  public  schools.  His 
advanced  studies  were  pursued  in  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  whence 
he  was  graduated  in  1870,  and  having 
made  the  decision  for  his  life  work  in 
medical  fields,  he  entered  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), being  graduated  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  class  of  1873.  During  this 
period  he  had  also  read  in  the  office  of 
Dr.  Willard  Parker,  the  place  of  prepara- 
tion of  numerous  physicians  who  subse- 
quently reflected  great  credit  upon  their 
early  teachings,  and  his  early  honors  as 
a  student  included  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  awarded  by  New  York  Univer- 
sity in  1878.  There  followed  a  visit  to 
the  medical  centers  of  Europe  and  the 
prescribed  hospital  course,  after  which 
Dr.  Bermingham  became  an  assistant  to 
his  former  preceptor.  Dr.  Willard  Parker. 
The  invitation  to  this  association  was  an 
early  recognition  of  unusual  gifts,  and 
Dr.  Bermingham  continued  in  close  and 
intimate  relationship  with  Dr.  Parker  un- 
til the  latter's  death  in  1884.  His  literary 
career  began  unusually  early,  for  in  1874 
he  was  invited  by  Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard, 
president  of  Columbia  College  and  editor- 
in-chief  of  "Johnson's  Universal  Cyclo- 
pedia," to  prepare  a  special  article  on  a 
physiological  subject  for  this  great  work. 
Other  articles  followed,  and  their  prep- 
aration occupied  every  spare  moment  un- 
til 1876,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  Dr.  Ber- 
mingham's signature  to  nearly  all  the 
special  articles  on  medicine  and  the  collat- 
eral sciences  in  the  cyclopedia. 

In  1876  there  was  beginning  the  recep- 
tion and  practice  by  the  profession  of 
those  ideas  on  the  germ  theory  and  anti- 
sepsis in  surgery  which  have  since  revo- 
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lutionized  the  surgical  world.  Imbued 
with  the  love  of  that  department  of  med- 
ical science  which  he  had  absorbed  from 
his  renowned  preceptor,  and  seeing  the 
necessity  for  a  journal  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  that  branch,  wherein  the  most 
progressive  men  could  exchange  ideas 
and  unfold  the  new  departure,  he  con- 
ceived the  original  idea  of  establishing 
such  a  periodical,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
this  country,  and  the  "Archives  of  Clini- 
cal Surgery"  (monthly)  became  the  me- 
dium of  the  most  advanced  surgeons  in 
America  and  Europe.  He  assumed  the 
editorship  and  had  the  cooperation  of 
sub-editors  in  all  the  medical  centers  of 
this  country  and  Europe.  The  "Archives" 
at  once  took  rank  as  a  periodical  of  the 
highest  standard,  and  its  great  success 
induced  its  founder  in  the  following  year 
(1887)  to  project  a  weekly  journal  of 
medicine,  "The  Medical  Gazette."  The 
success  of  this  last  venture  was  phenom- 
enal. It  soon  attained  a  weekly  circula- 
tion of  ten  thousand  copies — at  that  time 
the  largest  in  the  world  for  a  medical 
journal — and  wielded  an  enormous  influ- 
ence in  shaping  public  and  professional 
opinion.  Two  such  journals,  with  private 
and  hospital  practice,  would  seem  to  be 
sufficient  for  one  man ;  but  Dr.  Berming- 
ham,  although  at  that  time  only  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  had  apparently  an  un- 
limited capacity  for  work,  and  only  those 
who  have  actually  carried  on  the  labor  of 
editing  a  periodical  can  appreciate  the 
anxiety  connected  therewith.  He  had  be- 
come interested  in  State  medicine,  and, 
believing  that  there  should  be  a  means  of 
communication  between  sanitarians  and 
the  public,  founded  "Public  Health" 
(weekly) .  He  became  a  voluminous  writer 
on  medical,  sanitary,  and  medico-ethical 
subjects,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  all  medical  and  scientific 


societies.  During  this  period  he  strength- 
ened many  warm  attachments,  some  of 
them  long  previously  formed  among  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  profession,  and 
one  in  which  he  especially  delighted  was 
with  Dr.  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  whose  inti- 
mate friend  and  companion  he  remained 
to  the  day  of  the  latter's  death.  The  ex- 
tent of  these  friendships  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  esteem  in  which  Dr.  Ber- 
mingham  was,  even  at  that  time,  held  in 
the  highest  ranks  of  the  medical  world. 
In  1881-83  he  edited  and  published  "The 
Library  of  Medical  Classics"  (9  vols.  8 
mo.)  and  "Bermingham's  Medical  Libra- 
ry" (31  vols.  12  mo.).  During  his  ten 
years  of  editorial  life  there  also  appeared 
from  his  pen,  "An  Encyclopedic  Index  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,"  "A  Plea  for  Cre- 
mation," and  "Practical  Therapeutics," 
as  well  as  numerous  brochures.  He  was 
always  an  earnest  and  uncompromising 
advocate  for  a  higher  standard  of  medical 
education  and  the  maintenance  of  a  pro- 
fessional code  of  ethics,  and  took  every 
advantage  of  his  influential  position  to 
impress  his  convictions  upon  his  readers 
and  the  profession  in  general. 

From  1886  to  1890  Dr.  Bermingham 
maintained  his  residence  at  Cornwall-on- 
Hudson,  and  from  this  place  as  a  center 
met  the  demands  of  a  consulting  practice 
that  was  country-wide.  In  Cornwall  at 
that  time  there  was  a  literary  colony  in 
which  Lyman  Abbott,  E.  P.  Roe,  and 
Amelia  E.  Barr  were  prominent  mem- 
bers. All  of  these  were  close  and  con- 
genial friends  of  Dr.  Bermingham  until 
the  most  pleasant  association  was  broken 
by  death  and  Mrs.  Barr,  in  particular, 
leaned  heavily  upon  him  in  professional 
and  private  trust.  She  refused  medical 
treatment  from  any  one  but  him  until  her 
death,  and  often  he  responded  to  her  call 
at  the  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort  and 
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convenience.  Mrs.  Barr's  book  "Berni- 
cia,"  published  in  1895,  is  dedicated  to 
him  in  the  following  words : 

I  Inscribe  This  Romance 

To  My  Friend, 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Bermingham, 

In  Grateful  Acknowledgement  of 

His  Skill  and  Kindness. 

While  practicing  in  Cornwall,  he  came 
to  feel  the  limited  scope  of  his  work  and 
the  urge  to  take  up  as  a  specialty  what  he 
recognized  as  the  greatest  need  of  the  na- 
tion, the  combating  of  the  scourging 
"white  plague."  Gradually  focusing  his 
professional  work  to  a  specilization  in 
affections  of  the  throat,  nose  and  lungs, 
Dr.  Bermingham  made  pulmonary  con- 
sumption the  object  of  his  most  exhaus- 
tive study,  research  and  experiment.  In 
1891  he  began  what  was  to  become  the 
great  work  of  his  life  by  the  founding  of 
the  New  York  Throat,  Nose  and  Lung 
Hospital,  of  which  he  remained  the  head, 
as  executive  surgeon,  until  his  death.  The 
statement  of  its  purposes,  in  his  own  words, 
was  simple.  The  hospital  was  founded  to 
treat  the  poor,  irrespective  of  creed,  color 
or  nationality.  All  that  was  asked  and 
has  been  asked  throughout  the  years  of 
its  beneficial  works  is  that  the  applicant 
be  ill  and  too  poor  to  pay  for  medical  at- 
tendance. No  officer  or  member  of  the 
medical  staflf  received  any  compensation 
whatever.  Throughout  every  word  of 
these  provisions  there  is  seen  and  felt  the 
spirit  of  Dr.  Bermingham,  the  perception 
of  a  great  deed  and  the  placing  in  motion 
of  forces  to  meet  the  emergency.  Emer- 
son once  remarked  that  an  ordinary  man 
goes  through  the  country  and  sees  the 
houses  and  the  fences  that  are  there,  but 
that  an  unusual  man  goes  through  the 
same  country  and  sees  the  houses  and  the 
fences  that  might  be  there.  Dr.  Berming- 
ham had  not  been  long  in  active  practice 


before  he  sighted  the  goal  whose  attain- 
ment constituted  the  supreme  achieve- 
ment of  his  life,  the  founding  and  up- 
building of  an  institution  that  should 
justify  its  existence  in  hundreds  of  lives 
saved  and  thousands  made  happier  and 
brighter.  This  was  his  "houses  and 
fences  that  might  be  there,"  and  he  made 
of  them  a  startling  reality.  Beginning 
with  one  room,  fifteen  feet  by  fifty,  used 
only  as  a  dispensary,  it  has  now  a  fully 
equipped  building,  and  shortly  before  Dr. 
Bermingham's  passing  he  realized  the  con- 
summation of  his  hopes  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  hospital  by  the  purchase  of  a 
fourth  house  at  No.  227  East  57th  street, 
completing  the  unit  for  sufficient  footage 
to  build  a  new  hospital  at  some  future 
time.  Starting  with  three  clinics  weekly, 
it  now  averages  twenty-four  clinics  weekly, 
and  has  fifty-four  beds ;  one  surgeon  met 
its  needs  then,  while  there  are  now 
seventy-one  on  the  staflf;  one  department, 
nose  and  throat,  is  now  one  of  six,  throat, 
nose  and  ear,  eye,  heart  and  lungs,  oral 
surgery,  periodontia  (pyorrhea),  and  den- 
tal, in  addition  to  much  advanced  special 
work.  In  the  year  past,  over  one  hun- 
dred physicians  treated  patients  in  the 
hospital. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  hos- 
pital. Dr.  Bermingham  had  not  only 
guided  the  actual  work  of  its  departments, 
as  they  were  added,  but  made  his  the 
task  of  arousing  and  sustaining  public 
interest  and  support,  with  supplying  the 
material  sinews  of  the  war  against  dis- 
ease. Annual  fairs  for  the  benefit  of  the 
hospital  were  held  at  Sherry's  and  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  and  Dr.  Bermingham 
was  the  life  and  inspiration  of  these 
events.  They  were  generously  and  heart- 
ily patronized,  and  many  prominent  ar- 
tists and  entertainers  lent  their  willing 
aid  by  appearance  and  performance.  At 
the   fair  of   1890,   held   in   the   Waldorf- 
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Astoria,    Mrs.    Amelia    E.    Barr    gave    a 
specially  designed  artistic  portfolio  con- 
taining the  original  manuscript  of  "Trin- 
ity Bells,"  her  latest  novel,  the  proceeds 
from  its  sale  going  to  the  hospital  fund 
as  a  token  of  her  interest  in  the  project  of 
her  physician  and  friend.     Dr.  Berming- 
ham  threw  himself  into  his  double  duties 
in  connection  with  the  hospital  with  a  fine 
enthusiasm  that  could  not  be  denied.     It 
is  an  impressive  picture,  this  learned  and 
able   physician   and   surgeon   putting   be- 
hind him  the  allurements  of  a  life  of  com- 
parative ease  and  certain  luxury  to  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  the  afflicted  poor.    Many 
opportunities  came  to  him  for  the  reaping 
of  large  rewards  from  his  professional  em- 
inence and  the  fruits  of  his  research,  ex- 
periments, and  inventions,  but  a  high  con- 
ception  of   professional   ethics   and   duty 
caused  him  to  give  instant  refusal,  often 
in    righteous    indignation.      He    devised 
many  efficient  and  valuable  instruments 
which  were  at  once  given  to  the  profes- 
sion-at-large  without  thought  of  personal 
profit.     Glycothymaline  is  made  from  his 
formula,  and  the  Bermingham  douche  is 
also  his  invention,  but  with  none  of  his 
professional  works  would  he  permit  the 
faintest  touch  of  commercialism.   In  1890, 
in  connection  with  his  cautery  operations 
on  the  nose  and  throat,  he  devised  a  means 
of  effectually  controlling  and  modifying  the 
Edison  current  so  that  it  could  be  safely 
used  direct  for  heating  knives  and  elec- 
trodes  for   all   cautery   operations.     The 
"Electrical   Review"  describes  the  appa- 
ratus as  "very  ingenious     *     *     *     con- 
sisting of  a  rheostat  made  of  coils  of  iron 
wire  and  a  handle.    The  peculiarity  of  the 
handle  consists  in  its  having  solid  conduc- 
tors, and  the  electrical  circuit  is,  there- 
fore, always  closed.    The  current  is,  how- 
ever, under  the  control  of  the  operator  at 
all  times,  and  can  be  allowed  to  pass  to 
or  from  the  knife  or  electrode  instantan- 


eously and  without  producing  an  arc,  by 
the  simple  pressure  or  relaxation  of  his 
thumb."  This  apparatus,  embodying  new 
principles,  marked  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  electric  current,  and  one  por- 
tion of  it,  the  iron  wire  rheostat,  was  util- 
ized at  the  suggestion  of  the  inventor  for 
the  purpose  of  employing  the  Edison  cur- 
rent, in  the  heating  of  the  houses. 

In  1894  the  first  special  clinic  for  tuber- 
culosis was  opened   at  the   hospital.     In 
connection    therewith    Dr.    Bermingham 
established    the  phthisio-therapeutic   lab- 
oratory, whose  objects  were :    i.  To  carry 
on   original   research    and   to   investigate 
matters    for    the    diognosis,    prevention, 
and    treatment    of    tuberculosis.      2.    To 
afford  patients  suflfering  from  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  the  most  advanced  methods 
of  treatment,  free  from  the  objectionable 
features  of  a  sanatorium.    His  treatment 
embraced     the     pneumatic     cabinet,     by 
which  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs  were 
forced  into  action  and   the  formation  of 
morbid     products     caused     by     inaction 
avoided ;    forced    feeding   with    digestible 
and  nutritious  foods  to  overcome  emacia- 
tion ;  daily  out-door  exercise  in  all  kinds 
of  weather ;  properly  directed  gymnastic 
and  respiratory  exercises  to  develop  the 
muscles  of  the  chest  and  shoulders  and  to 
promote    tissue    changes ;    inhalations    of 
dry  medicated  vapors  for  their  bacterici- 
dal effects  upon  the  products  of  inflam- 
mation,   generally    used    in    conjunction 
with  the  pneumatic  cabinet ;  intra-tracheal 
injections;  serotherapy;  internal  medica- 
tion ;  hydrotherapy ;  careful  attention   to 
the  throat  and  nose  to   permit   free  and 
deep  breathing  through  the  nose  with  the 
mouth  closed;  the  X-ray;  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  the  education  of  the  patient. 
Through  this  last-named  medium  the  in- 
fluence of  the  hospital  has  been  multiplied 
far  beyond  the  power  of  the  institution  in 
touching  the  lives  of  individuals.    Special 
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social  service  programs  have  been  fol- 
lowed, largely  through  means  of  the 
Women's  Auxiliary,  of  which  Mrs.  Berm- 
ingham  was  formerly  president,  and  into 
hundreds  of  homes  throughout  the  poorer 
sections  of  the  city  there  were  introduced 
the  principles  of  sanitary  and  healthful 
living,  insofar  as  these  could  be  realized 
with  the  dismaying  handicaps  encoun- 
tered. 

In  1909.  the  tuberculosis  annex  of  the 
hospital  was  opened,  the  cooperation  of 
Dr.  Curtis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Solomon  and 
Madame  Emma  Calve  being  of  prime  im- 
portance in  the  securing  of  the  $50,000 
expended  in  its  establishment.  The 
Emma  Calve  ward  bears  silent  testimony 
to  the  aid  of  the  great  singer.  The  Night 
Camp,  inaugurated  at  the  hospital,  was 
the  first  project  of  its  kind  not  conducted 
on  either  a  roof  or  a  boat.  The  camp  was 
begun  for  the  treatment  of  incipient  and 
moderately  advanced  cases  of  men. 
There  were  here  admitted  the  fathers  of 
families,  this  requirement  one  expression 
of  Dr.  Bermingham's  devotion  to  chil- 
dren, a  ruling  inspiration  of  his  life. 
This  camp  was  so  successful  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  method  of  treatment  so 
apparent  that  in  the  following  year,  1910, 
the  tuberculosis  Day  Camp  was  opened 
on  the  roof.  In  connection  with  the  Day 
Camp  there  were  installed  shower  baths, 
dressing  rooms,  and  a  large,  well  venti- 
lated dining  room,  the  patient  receiving 
fresh  country  produce  and  the  most  ad- 
vanced treatment  known  to  specialists  in 
the  disease.  Here,  too,  a  long  forward 
step  was  taken,  and  the  hospital  gained 
country-wide  reputation  for  the  vigor  of 
its  progressiveness  and  the  excellence  of 
the  results  obtained. 

On  February  3,  1916,  the  New  York 
Throat,  Nose  and  Lung  Hospital  entered 
a  new  field  in  tuberculosis  work,  turning 
attention  to  the  prevention  of  the  disease. 


It  is  an  accepted  theory  that  in  most 
cases  the  germs  of  the  disease  are  planted 
in  early  manhood  and  lie  dormant  for 
many  years.  Much  of  the  work  of  pre- 
vious years  had  been  conducted  in  a  de- 
fensive posture,  but  at  this  time  a  deter- 
mined aggressive  was  assumed,  and  an 
open  air  class  for  the  poorly  nourished 
children  of  tuberculosis  families  in  the 
neighborhood  was  opened.  The  pupils 
are  between  six  and  twelve  years,  are 
received  at  eight  thirty  in  the  morning 
and  are  supplied  with  food  and  clothing, 
the  class  forming  an  annex  of  public 
school  No.  59,  which  is  directly  opposite 
the  hospital,  and  the  teachers  and  school 
books  are  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  hospital  has  from  its  incep- 
tion cooperated  with  all  civic  agencies 
working  along  similar  lines,  especially 
the  Health  Department,  and  in  this  class, 
with  its  little  members  bundled  up  against 
the  cold,  it  has  set  the  pace  for  the  Board 
of  Education  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
model  class  room. 

When  the  epidemic  of  the  dread  infan- 
tile paralysis  (poliomyelitis)  broke  upon 
the  country  in  1916,  Dr.  Bermingham 
took  prompt  and  drastic  measures  to 
place  the  full  resources  of  the  hospital  in 
the  fight  against  its  onslaughts.  The  hos- 
pital was  closed  to  all  other  work,  and 
Dr.  Bermingham  took  the  lead  in  the 
campaign  of  cure  and  prevention.  No 
emergency  could  have  so  enlisted  his  deep 
and  whole-hearted  sympathy  as  one  so 
actively  threatening  his  beloved  children. 
Toward  "the  least  of  these"  he  felt  a 
sense  of  guardianship  that  was  in  direct 
proportion  to  their  own  helplessness,  and 
he  spared  himself  in  no  respect  until  the 
tide  of  suffering  and  disaster  had  receded. 
The  remedy  that  Dr.  Bermingham 
adopted  and  whose  universal  use  he 
urged  was  the  intraspinal  injections  of 
adrenalin  and  urotropin,  and  the  beneficial 
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results  obtained  were  remarkable  beyond 
all  precedent.  Dr.  S.  J.  Meltzer,  LL.  D., 
of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research,  spoke  of  the  "admirable 
thoroughness"  with  which  the  hospital 
treated  its  cases,  Dr.  Bermingham's  re- 
port summarizing  the  work  of  the  period 
was  as  follows : 

Deaths  among  patients  not  in  extremis,  none. 

Of  patients  not  practically  dead  upon  admission, 
all — ICO  per  cent. — are  convalescent  and  will  prob- 
ably make  a  complete  recovery,  so  far  as  life  is 
concerned.    These  number  forty-seven. 

Thirteen  patients  admitted  practically  dead  have 
died. 

Eight  patients  practically  dead  when  admitted 
are  now  convalescent. 

Supplementing  the  report.  Dr.  Berm- 
ingham  said : 

One  of  the  patients  sent  to  us  in  a  moribund 
condition  was  a  boy  of  four.  His  arms,  legs  and 
chest  muscles  were  paralyzed.  He  breathed  with 
the  diaphram  only.  Two  or  three  spoonfuls  of 
intra-spinal  fluid  were  drained  off  and  two  cubic 
centimeters  of  adrenalin  was  injected  into  the 
spine  every  six  hours. 

Improvement  was  rapid.  The  injections  were 
continued.  Soon  his  temperature  became  normal. 
To-day  he  is  running  around  the  ward  as  well  as 
he  ever  was  in  his  life. 

During  the  course  of  the  epidemic,  Dr. 
Bermingham's  methods  were  put  into 
practice  in  other  cities,  and  although  he 
came  into  conflict  with  the  health  authori- 
ties of  New  York  because  of  his  constant 
advocacy  of  a  course  of  proved  potency, 
he  received  the  following  recognition  of 
efficient  and  faithful  service: 

Department  of  Health 

City  of  New  York 

Office  of  the  Commissioner 

October  i8,  1916. 
Board  of  Managers, 

The  New  York  Throat,  Nose  and  Lung  Hospital, 
229  East  57th  Street. 

Dear  Sirs  : — The  Board  of  Health  wishes  to 
express  to  the  managers  and  officers  of  the  N.  Y. 
Throat,  Nose  &  Lung  Hospital  its  appreciation  of 


the  services  rendered  to  the  city  and  the  cause  of 
preventive  medicine  during  the  recent  epidemic  of 
poliomyelitis. 

By  your  prompt  and  generous  response  to  the 
appeal  of  the  city  for  assistance  in  its  time  of  need, 
you  not  only  made  possible  a  method  of  sanitary 
control  of  this  serious  and  communicable  disease, 
but  you  insured  early  and  expert  medical  and  sur- 
gical care  for  a  class  of  patients  who  in  the  past 
suffered  deformities. 

Whatever  compensation  may  have  been  allowed 
you  under  the  laws  of  the  city,  cannot  in  the  minds 
of  the  public  or  of  the  parents  of  the  patients  be 
considered  to  express  the  full  degree  of  the  debt 
the  city  owes  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Haven  Emerson,  Commissioner. 

There  is  no  truer  index  of  the  worth  of 
character  and  personal  stability  than  the 
composite  opinion  of  a  man's  close  asso- 
ciates over  a  long  period  of  years,  his 
comrades  in  the  work  that  is  nearest  to 
his  heart.  This  sentiment,  privately  ex- 
pressed in  loyal  cooperation,  constant 
support,  and  staunch  friendship,  had  its 
public  manifestation  at  a  dinner  tendered 
to  Dr.  Bermingham  by  the  hospital  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1909,  when,  in  a  gathering  in 
which  good  fellowship  and  true  regard 
were  the  dominant  notes,  he  was  pre- 
sented with  an  engrossed  testimonial,  the 
work  of  the  Tififany  Studios,  bearing  the 
signatures  of  the  board  of  managers  and 
the  hospital  staff,  fifty-three  in  all. 

The  Board  of  Managers 
And  the  Surgical  and  the  Medical  Staffs 
of  the 
New  York  Throat.  Nose  and  Lung  Hospital, 
acknowledging  the  practical  altruism, 
the  great  ability,  the  many  years  of 
unremitting  work,  the  modest  kindness 
and  the  enduring  friendship  of 
Edward  J.  Bermingham,  M.  D., 
Founder  of  the  Institution, 
hereby  symbolize  the  response  which 
such  a  combination  of  mind  and  heart 
and    action    evokes    from    those   who 
have   the  honor  and  the  privilege  of 
being  associated  with  him  in  an  under- 
taking whose  success  and  rank  he  has 
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made  certain,  whose  future  his  life- 
work  has  assured. 
It   Is    Therefore   our   great  pleasure   to 
present  this  evidence  of  our  respect   and 
loyalty    to    him    who    needs    no    g^reater 
monument  than  the  one  which  he  has  built 
so  well. 
February  seventeenth,  1909. 

During  the  evening  the  following 
tribute  in  verse,  by  Dr.  George  B.  Mc- 
Auliffe,  was  read : 

To  Dr.  Edw.^rd  J.  Bermingham. 
The  marble's  praise  and  the  tablet's  fame, 
Alas !    are  raised  to  what — but  a  name : 
They  cannot  recall  the  sound  of  the  voice. 
Or  the  grip  of  the  hand  of  Friendship's  choice; 
For  the  world  shows  its  love  for  the  Great,  'tis  said 
When  the  deeds  remain  and  the  man  is  dead. 
But  what  contentment  that  man  knows, 
Who  gets  his  due  before  he  goes. 
What  cares  he  then  for  sculptured  art, 
Or  wordy  praise,  or  satire's  dart? 
Is  Bermingham  but  a  name  alone 
A  lifeless  symbol  of  things  well  done? 
He's  with  us  in  the  flesh  right  here. 
We'll  trust  to  have  him  for  many  a  year ; 
Then  up  and  drink  to  a  man  of  men — 
May  his  life  be  spared  for  us  long.    Amen. 

This  dinner,  representing  as  it  did  the 
deepest  feelings  of  his  co-workers  and 
friends,  was  of  far  greater  significance 
than  the  honors  which  came  to  him  in 
recognition  of  professional  work  of  great 
excellence,  for  they  paid  homage  to  the 
intellect  alone,  while  this,  taking  for 
granted  the  great  knowledge,  skill,  and 
executive  capacity  of  the  man,  was  ap- 
preciative first  of  his  great  heart  and  rich 
character. 

Among  Dr.  Bermingham's  other  pro- 
fessional relations,  he  had  been  at  various 
times  special  consultant  for  diseases  of 
the  nose  and  throat  to  the  French  Hospi- 
tal, for  many  years  a  lecturer  at  the 
Women's  Medical  College,  professor  of 
diseases  of  the  throat  and  nose  at  the 
New  York  School  of  Clinical  Medicine, 
and  held  staff  appointments  at  many  local 
hospitals,  including  the  Lincoln  Hospi- 
tal, the  Northern  Dispensary,  the  Central 
Dispensary,  the  Chapin  House,  and  the 


City  Institutions  on  Randall's  Island, 
laryngologist  to  the  Children's  Surgical 
Hospital,  membership  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Sanitarium  for  Consump- 
tive Poor,  and  while  a  resident  of  Corn- 
wall-on-Hudson  was  public  health  officer, 
and  from  1889  to  1892  member  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education.  Dr. 
Bermingham  was  a  member  of  the  An- 
thropological Society  of  Paris,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  American  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, vice-president  of  the  Society  of  Med- 
ical Jurisprudence,  fellow  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  State  and  County 
Medical  Association.  In  political  belief 
he  was  a  Republican,  and  a  member  of 
the  Republican  Club  of  New  York  City. 
Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D., 
in  his  "History  of  Medicine  in  New 
York,"  published  in  1919,  wrote  of  Dr. 
Bermingham,  in  part  as  follows: 

Dr.  Bermingham,  a  brief  account  of  whose  prin- 
cipal works  we  have  given  above,  is  a  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  element  of  ihe  really  progres- 
sive medical  profession  of  the  metropolis,  a  medi- 
cal faculty  second  to  none  in  the  world.  The 
success  he  has  attained  is  due  to  no  extraneous 
influences,  that  count  so  largely  in  the  rise  of 
some,  but  is  owing  to  the  qualities  of  his  mental 
constitution  which  would  not  allow  of  his  remain- 
ing in  the  rank  and  file.  His  habits  of  long  and 
continuous  hard  work  and  study,  his  great  and 
versatile  executive  ability,  and  his  ingenious,  inven- 
tive faculty  have  all  contributed  to  give  him  that 
eminence  among  his  colleagues  which  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged.  In  these  days  of  specialism  in 
medicine,  it  is  often  a  great  misfortune  that  the 
idea  is  carried  too  far,  or  rather  is  greatly  mis- 
understood, and  young  men  commence  too  early 
to  train  themselves  in  a  narrow  field  without  hav- 
ing first  had  that  wide  and  general  experience 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
real  knowledge  and  efficiency  in  a  special  branch. 
Dr.  Bermingham  was  wise  enough,  aided  by  the 
advice  and  direction  of  his  distinguished  preceptor, 
to  start  rightly  in  his  successful  career.  He  became 
a  specialist  in  his  department  only  after  years  of 
work  in  the  wider  fields  of  general  medical  and 
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surgical  practice  had  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  deal 
more  broadly  with  the  class  of  cases  that  kept 
increasing  on  his  hands,  owing  to  successes  obtained 
in  that  line,  and  finally  forced  him  to  limit  the 
boundaries  of  his  work  so  that  they  now  exclu- 
sively engage  his  attention.  In  other  words,  it  was 
a  matter  with  him  of  evolution  and  special  adapta- 
tion, which  is  the  only  true  way  that  any  specialist 
should  ever  become  such.  The  history  of  all  who 
have  attained  a  real  and  permanent  success  in  a 
special  line  of  practice  is  the  same. 

Dr.  Bermingham  is  now  (1918)  sixty-five  years 
of  age,  but  he  is  still  young  and  active,  and  ener- 
getic in  years  and  heart  as  well.  His  companion- 
ship and  conversation  are  always  refreshing,  stim- 
ulating, and  refining.  He  has  all  those  qualities 
that  make  the  physician  of  the  present  polite  age 
in  such  striking  contrast  with  the  ancient  Aber- 
nethy  style,  and  which  encourage  the  patient  and 
endear  his  medical  adviser  to  him.  A  large  portion 
of  his  time  has  always  been  employed,  not  alone 
in  the  view  of  technical  improvement,  but  from 
motives  of  true  charitable  service.  The  institution 
over  which  he  now  presides  as  surgeon-in-chief, 
the  New  York  Throat,  Nose  and  Lung  Hospital, 
is  sufiicicnt  evidence  of  this,  for  it  is  through  his 
efforts  almost  solely  that  the  institution  was 
founded,  and  has  so  rapidly  grown  to  those  propor- 
tions which  it  has  now  assumed.  It  will  be  a 
permanent  monument  to  his  qualities  as  a  man  and 
a  physician. 

Dr.  Bermingham  married,  in  New  York 
City,  December  24,  1878,  Jeanette  Rus- 
sell, daughter  of  John  and  Helen  (Dow- 
nie)  Russell.  They  were  communicants 
of  the  Church  of  the  Divine  Paternity 
(Universalist),  and  they  were  as  one  in 
their  conception  and  ideals  of  Dr.  Ber- 
mingham's  life  work.  There  were  no 
children  of  this  marriage,  but  in  all  of  his 
family  relations  Dr.  Bermingham  was 
most  happy,  there  existing  an  especially 
close  understanding,  love  and  sympathy 
between  him  and  his  sisters.  To  him  they 
were  always  children,  since  they  were 
younger  than  he,  and  he  was  their  com- 
forter in  suffering  or  trouble,  sharing  and 
rejoicing  in  their  pleasures  and  ambitions. 

In  1907  Dr.  Bermingham  broke  in 
health  and  was  obliged  to  go  abroad,  his 


physicians  sending  him  to  Bad  Nauheim 
in  Germany,  the  treatment  given  there 
having  been  proven  particularly  beneficial 
for  his  ailment.  After  an  absence  of  six 
months,  he  returned  to  his  work  much 
improved,  but  did  not,  from  this  time  un- 
til his  death.  July  15,  1922,  enjoy  good 
health.  He  had  learned  a  steadfast  and 
courageous  faith  that  was  beyond  all  suf- 
fering, and  there  is  a  deep  and  soothing 
lesson  in  the  manner  in  which  he,  himself 
a  great  sufferer,  labored  on  to  relieve  suf- 
fering humanity,  his  first  and  best  thought 
always  of  others. 

He  whistled  as  he  went,  and  still 

He  bore  the  young  where  streams  were  deep. 

He  helped  the  feeble  up  he  hill. 

He  seemed  to  go  with  heart  athrill. 

****** 

He  whistled,  that  he  might  not  weep. 

One  of  Dr.  Bermingham's  professional 
colleagues,  in  a  letter  of  sympathy  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  Bermingham's  sister,  Miss 
Jennie  Bermingham,  wrote  in  part : 

Of  your  brother's  work,  to  you,  who  knew  it  so 
well — it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak.  It  must, 
however,  have  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  you  and 
to  your  sisters  to  have  watched  his  professional 
advancement  to  the  high  position  which  he  came  to 
occupy.  His  skill  was  great — and  his  knowledge 
deep.  Indeed  I  cannot  but  think  that  had  it  not 
been  for  his  intimate  realization  of  his  own  condi- 
tion that  he  would  have  long  since  have  drawn 
from  his  circle  of  friends.  That  he  was  able  so 
long  to  withstand  one  of  the  most  feared  of  dis- 
eases is  a  tribute  to  his  great  ability.  It  would 
not  be  fair,  either,  to  speak  of  him  without  refer- 
ence to  his  continual  generosity.  He  gave  freely 
of  his  time  and  knowledge  to  those  who  had  no 
claim  upon  him  save  their  own  helplessness.  In 
this,  as  in  other  aspects  of  his  life,  he  was  a  true 
disciple  of  the  great  teacher  of  all  medicine  and 
founder  of  the  Hyppocratic  faith.  I  count  it  a 
privilege  to  have  known  him,  and  deeply  feel  for 
you  in  his  loss. 

In  this  manner  was  the  life  of  Dr.  Ed- 
ward John  Bermingham  lived.  Never 
were  worthy  ends  selected  more  uner- 
ringly; never  were  the  resources  of  mind 
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and  heart  marshalled  more  surely  to  their 
realization.  One  of  his  intimate  friends 
caught  in  a  sentence  the  kernel  of  his 
philosophy.  "He  saw  the  world  was 
good  and  made  himself  a  part  of  it." 
Tribute  is  borne  to  him  in  reverence  and 
honor,  and  where  on  many  paths  they 
walk  who  have  felt  his  touch  in  truth,  in 
manliness,  in  self-forgetting  service,  and 
in  the  power  of  that  high  consecration 
which  lifts  its  eyes  above,  there  his  spirit 
goes  on  far  and  living  ways. 


MUNSELL,  Joel  (2), 

Historian,  Pnbllslier. 

Joel  (2)  Munsell,  son  of  Joel  (i)  and 
Cynthia  (Paine)  Munsell,  was  born  at 
Northfield,  Massachusetts,  April  14,  1808. 
No  one  ever  has  or  can  gain  a  greater 
height  of  respect  in  Albany  than  Joel 
Munsell  achieved  by  his  own  efforts  and 
in  his  own  quiet,  painstaking,  laborious 
way,  as  historian,  genealogist  and  pub- 
lisher. He  was  unpretentious  in  his  man- 
ner of  living,  and  retiring  of  nature, 
withal  his  fellow-citizens  considered  him 
in  their  front  rank,  and  though  a  poor 
man  in  comparison  with  his  friends,  his 
intelligence  counted  for  far  more  than 
their  opulence,  so  that  his  name  will 
linger  while  that  of  the  great  and  success- 
ful merchant  will  be  entirely  forgotten. 
His  parents  had  gone  from  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  to  Northfield  before  his 
birth,  and  it  was  at  that  place  he  spent 
the  first  seventeen  years  of  his  life,  at- 
tending the  local  school  of  the  town  and 
also  assisting  his  father  in  his  trade  of 
wheelwright.  But  it  was  in  1825  that  his 
natural  bent  was  given  freer  rein,  when 
he  became  an  apprentice  in  the  printing 
office  of  the  "Franklin  Post"  and  "Chris- 
tian Freeman,"  published  at  Greenfield, 
nearby.  In  December  of  1826  he  had 
changed  to  another  office  in  the  village ; 


but  his  next  employer,  John  Denio,  took 
him  to  Albany  in  May,  1827,  to  be  his 
clerk  in  a  book  store.  He  preferred,  at 
that  time,  to  be  engaged  in  the  making  of 
books  rather  than  the  selling  of  them, 
and  secured  employment  on  the  "National 
Observer,"  published  by  Solomon  South- 
wick.  January  i,  1828,  found  him  a  jour- 
neyman printer  two  days  of  the  week  on 
the  "Masonic  Record"  and  also  helping 
Mr.  Denio  at  spare  moments.  Meanwhile 
he  was  printing,  editing  and  distributing 
from  door  to  door  his  own  news  sheet, 
"The  Albany  Minerva,"  of  which  he 
issued  eight  numbers.  He  now  devoted 
much  time  to  collecting  papers  and  bind- 
ing them,  doing  job  work  for  various 
newspapers,  and  was  away  some  time 
seeking  journeymen  in  Northfield,  Hart- 
ford and  New  Haven.  With  a  little  spare 
time  at  the  latter  place,  he  attended  lec- 
tures and  read  useful  works  in  science  and 
literature. 

In  1834  he  was  associated  with  Henry 
D.  Stone  in  the  publication  of  "The 
Microscope,"  and  this  lasted  three  years, 
when  he  had  saved  a  sufficient  sum  to 
enable  him  in  October,  1836,  to  open  for 
himself  a  job  printing  office,  at  No.  58 
State  street.  He  had  at  last  found  his 
true  bearings,  where  his  skill  and  intelli- 
gence might  expand  as  he  desired  they 
should,  and  as  a  result  "Joel  Munsell,  the 
printer,"  became  known  all  over  the 
United  States.  It  is  peculiar  that  in  be- 
coming, through  his  printery,  the  friend 
of  the  historian,  student,  genealogist  and 
chronicler  of  events,  he  was  to  reap  so 
great  a  success  that  everything  put  forth 
by  his  shop  trebled  in  value  as  time  went 
on,  and  by  1900,  or  hardly  a  score  of  years 
after  his  death,  such  volumes  as  he  had 
issued  at  a  dollar  had  increased  in  value 
to  from  three  to  eight  dollars.  In  the  year 
1900  his  "Memoirs  of  Madame  Reidesel," 
printed    in    ordinary   fashion    and    bound 
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plainly  in  cloth,  could  not  be  secured  to 
supply  the  demand  of  the  trade  at  eight 
dollars,  and  one  of  the  volumes  of  his 
"Collections"  was  quoted  locally  at 
twenty-five  dollars.  This  shows  with 
what  perspicuity  he  selected  works  for 
publication,  which  many  another  would 
have  deemed  unimportant.  A  list  of  the 
books  and  pamphlets  issued  from  his  press 
would  make  a  volume  in  itself,  and  had 
he  lived  to  reap  the  benefits  of  this  phe- 
nomenal advance  in  trade,  he  would  have 
bequeathed  riches  to  his  family. 

The  first  work  compiled  and  published 
by  him  was  called  "Outlines  of  the  His- 
tory of  Printing,"  issued  in  1839.  But  it 
is  as  a  historian  of  the  city  that  Albanians 
look  up  to  him.  He  is  remembered  by 
everyone  as  the  greatest  recorder  of  local 
events,  and  were  it  not  for  his  patient  ef- 
forts, but  poorly  rerhunerated,  there 
would  be  a  dearth  of  printed  material 
about  the  past  of  Albany.  At  this  day  it 
is  an  ambition  of  every  household  to  pos- 
sess a  set  of  his  ten  little  volumes  in- 
scribed "Annals  of  Albany,"  which  he 
began  in  1849  and  completed  in  1859.  The 
text  runs  as  a  diary  and  carries  the  reader 
back  a  hundred  years  by  the  compilations 
therein  under  the  caption,  "Notes  from  the 
Newspapers."  His  "Collections  on  the 
History  of  Albany,"  four  volumes,  were 
issued  between  1865  and  1871,  and  every- 
body wonders  how  he  found  the  time  to 
prepare  them  in  conjunction  with  the 
work  of  his  printery.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly valuable  for  reference  and  are  fre- 
quently quoted.  Another  similar  work 
and  monument  to  his  industry  is  "The 
Every  Day  Book  of  History  and  Chronol- 
ogy," compiled  by  him,  and  published  in 
two  i2mo.  volumes  in  1843.  Beginning 
with  that  year  he  prepared  and  issued  an- 
nually "Webster's  Annual  Almanac," 
started  in  1784  by  Charles  R.  Webster, 
continued   up   to   the   present,   since   his 


father's  death,  by  Charles  Munsell.  Many 
of  his  publications  were  put  forth  at  a 
pecuniary  loss  to  him ;  but  he  never  re- 
fused to  print  what  appeared  to  him  to  be 
a  valuable  manuscript  because  of  a  fore- 
cast "it  wouldn't  pay,"  and  this  unselfish 
zeal  has  led  to  the  preservation  of  an 
abundance  of  historic  material  now  of 
rare  value. 

Mr.  Munsell's  endeavors  in  the  field  of 
local  journalism  include  "Albany  Min- 
erva," 1828;  a  daily  campaign  paper 
edited  by  the  Hon.  Daniel  D.  Barnard, 
1840;  "The  Lady's  Magazine"  and  "The 
Northern  Star"  and  "Freeman's  Advo- 
cate," in  1844;  "The  Spectator,"  edited  by 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Buel  Sprague,  in  1845 ; 
"The  Guard,"  an  Odd  Fellows'  paper,, 
edited  by  C.  C.  Burr  and  John  Fanner; 
and  at  various  times,  "The  New  York 
State  Mechanic,"  "The  Unionist,"  "The 
State  Register,"  "The  Typographical 
Miscellany,''  "The  New  York  Teacher,"' 
"The  Morning  Express"  and  "The  Daily 
Statesman."  He  also  took  great  interest 
in  and  for  three  years  published  "The 
New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Reg- 
ister," of  Boston.  He  published  ten  vol- 
um.es  of  valuable  historical  matter  in 
limited  editions  upon  excellent  paper, 
quarto  size,  entitled  "Munsell's  Historical 
Series." 

Mr.  Munsell  was  a  founder  of  The 
Albany  Institute,  constant  in  attendance, 
reading  before  that  body  a  number  of 
papers  of  great  concern,  and  was  through 
forty  years  its  treasurer.  During  forty- 
three  years  he  was  a  faithful  supporter  of 
the  Lutheran  church  and  its  trustee  for 
over  twenty  years. 

He  was  affectionately  liked  by  all  who- 
had  the  honor  of  associating  with  him. 
In  stature  he  was  slight,  and  in  expression 
decidedly  cheerful,  although  possibly  he 
enjoyed  no  other  pleasures  than  his  ardu- 
ous work.    In  conversation  he  frequently 
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was  jocose  and  facetious.  His  manner 
was  always  quiet  and  unobtrusive.  He 
was  made  an  honorary  member  of  many 
societies,  each  of  which  bodies  sent  dele- 
gates to  attend  his  funeral,  when  worn 
out  by  excessive  and  constant  work  he 
ceased  from  his  labors.  He  died  January 
15,  1880,  at  his  residence,  No.  59  Lodge 
street,  Albany,  New  York. 

Joel  (2)  Munsell  married  (first)  at 
Albany.  New  York,  June  17,  1834,  Jane 
Caroline  Bigelow,  born  in  1812,  died  in 
Albany,  June  17,  1854,  by  whom  he  had 
four  children.  He  married  (second)  at 
Albany,  September  11,  1856,  Mary  A. 
Reid,  born  in  1822,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Reid,  of  Montreal,  Canada,  by  whom  he 
had  six  children,  the  ten  children  born  in 
Albany,  New  York.  Children:  i.  Wil- 
liam Augustus,  born  May  25,  1835.  2. 
Anna  Caroline,  born  August,  1839,  died 
in  Albany,  June  16,  1840.  3.  Julia  Annie, 
born  February  13,  1850.  4.  Charles,  born 
December  29,  1852.  5.  Frank,  born  June 
19,  1857.  6.  Jessie,  born  January  2,  1859. 
7.  Sarah,  born  February  10,  1861,  unmar- 
ried, residing  in  Albany,  New  York,  in 
1910.  8.  Minnie,  born  December  9,  1862. 
9.  Laura,  born  March  15,  1866;  married, 
January  16,  1895,  Dr.  William  Tremain, 
of  Rome,  New  York;  no  children.  10. 
Emma,  born  June  14,  1868;  married,  in 
Albany,  October  19,  1897,  Robert  A. 
Hevenor,  of  Chicago,  Illinois ;  no  children ; 
both  residing  in  Chicago,  in  1910. 


BORDEN,  Gail, 
Discoverer  of  Milk  Condeiislng  Process. 

In  an  age  of  spectacular  scientific  and 
industrial  achievement  it  is  well  and 
proper  to  pause  for  contemplation  of  the 
life  work  of  a  man  who,  almost  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago,  made  an  ally 
of  science,  as  far  as  it  had  then  progressed, 
in  what  began  as  a  humanitarian  and  con- 


tinued as  an  industrial  undertaking — Gail 
Borden  and  his  discovery  of  a  milk  con- 
densing process.  The  latest  achievement 
in  aviation,  marvels  performed  in  medical 
and  surgical  science,  the  surpassing  of 
previous  records  in  industrial  production 
— all  these  have  received  their  meed  of 
note  and  praise,  but  seldom  has  the 
achievement  of  Gail  Borden,  as  a  labor 
distinctly  his  own,  been  acclaimed  with 
the  honor  and  praise  that  is  his  due  in  a 
biographical  work  of  this  nature.  To 
record  for  all  time  the  worth  and  merit 
of  his  work  and  to  pay  tribute  to  him  as  a 
far-visioned  benefactor  of  his  fellows  this 
narrative  is  penned.* 

The  Borden  family  is  of  French  descent, 
Bourdon,  the  original  name,  and  its  mem- 
bers were  driven  from  France  to  Eng- 
land by  religious  persecution,  later  com- 
ing to  America,  where  they  made  a  com- 
mendable place  in  whatever  residence 
they  chose.  Members  of  the  family 
founded  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  and 
there  are  a  dozen  other  towns  and  one 
county  in  the  United  States  named  in 
their  honor,  the  latter,  Borden  county, 
Texas,  which  has  as  its  county  seat  the 
town  of  Gail,  also  containing  the  little 
town  of  Borden,  where  Gail  Borden  died. 

Gail  Borden  was  born  at  Norwich,  New 
York,  November  6,  180 1.  His  parents 
moved  to  Kentucky  when  he  was  four- 
teen years  of  age,  and  the  son  cultivated 
corn  upon  the  present  site  of  the  city  of 
Covington.  In  181 5  the  Borden  family 
moved  on  to  Indiana,  where  he  obtained 
a  year  and  one-half  of  training  in  the 
backwoods  schools.  As  a  boy  his  tastes 
and  talents  marked  him  as  of  unusual 
type,  and  in  Covington  he  learned  sur- 
veying from  his  father,  in  Indiana  becom- 
ing a  school  teacher.  After  two  years' 
teaching  school,  his  health  became  so  bad 


•  Acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  research  and 
writings  of  James  H.  Collins. 
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that  a  doctor  advised  going  South.  He 
made  the  trip  on  a  flat  boat  that  floated 
from  the  Ohio  down  the  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans,  acting  as  supercargo,  sell- 
ing the  cargo  for  his  employer.  From 
there  he  went  to  Mississippi,  teaching 
school  and  surve3nng  for  six  years,  re- 
gaining his  health  by  careful  living.  In 
1S20  he  married  Penelope  Mercer,  and 
moved  to  Texas  the  following  year,  his 
father  and  father-in-law,  with  their  fam- 
ilies, having  gone  there  to  engage  in  stock 
raising.  Texas  at  that  time  was  a  colony 
of  Mexico.  In  1833  a  convention  was  held 
at  San  Felipe  to  petition  the  Mexican 
Government  for  separate  statehood.  Gail 
Borden  represented  his  district,  and  his 
business  ability  attracted  the  attention  of 
Stephen  F.  Austin,  the  founder  of  the 
American  colony,  where  the  Bordens  had 
settled.  Mr.  Austin  engaged  him  to  make 
an  official  survey  of  the  colony,  and  later 
Mr.  Borden  made  the  first  topographical 
map  of  Texas  when  it  became  a  Republic 
under  President  Sam  Houston.  In  1835, 
he  and  his  brother,  John  P.  Borden,  with 
Joseph  Baker,  a  printer,  started  the  first 
newspaper  in  Texas.  Those  were  the 
troubled  times.  An  invasion  by  the  Mex- 
ican general,  Santa  Anna,  made  it  neces- 
sary to  move  their  press  and  type  to  an- 
other village,  but  Mexican  soldiers  threw 
it  in  a  river.  When  the  Republic  of 
Texas  was  established  Gail  Borden  be- 
came public  printer,  and  later  Collector 
of  Customs  at  Galveston,  a  city  surveyed 
and  laid  out  by  himself. 

A  restlessly  inventive  mind  caused  him 
to  occupy  himself  with  many  schemes 
for  making  the  path  of  life  easier  and  its 
traveling  more  comfortable.  When  gold 
was  discovered  in  California  and  many 
people  were  crossing  the  continent  in 
prairie  schooners,  Mr.  Borden  built  an 
ingenius  sail  wagon,  believing  it  possible 
to  sail  over  the  level  prairies  as  a  boat 


sailed  in  water.  This  did  not  prove  prac- 
ticable, for  his  wagon  sailed  only  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  lacking  the  ability 
of  a  boat  in  "tacking,"  while  prairie  winds 
blow  chiefly  from  west  to  east,  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  that  in  which  the  gold 
seekers  wished  to  journey.  The  gold 
rush  brought  a  demand  for  concentrated 
foods,  giving  the  greatest  amount  of 
nourishment  with  the  least  weight  and 
bulk.  He  developed  two  such  foods,  pem- 
mican  and  a  meat  biscuit.  Pemmican 
was  made  by  Indians  from  dried  venison 
pounded  to  powder  and  mixed  with 
melted  fat,  a  few  berries  sometimes  added 
for  flavor.  Mr.  Borden  made  it  from  dried 
beef,  but  the  demand  for  it  did  not  make 
him  rich,  and  he  never  profited  from  his 
meat  biscuits  because  wealthier  men  fore- 
stalled him  in  its  commercial  marketing. 
The  meat  biscuits,  however,  were  in  a 
measure  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
great  work  of  his  life,  for  he  was  awarded 
a  medal  at  the  first  World's  Fair,  held  in 
1851  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  London,  and 
made  the  trip  to  England  to  receive  the 
award.  On  his  return  he  traveled  on  a 
sailing  vessel  carrying  large  numbers  of 
emigrants  to  America,  when  he  saw  for 
the  first  time  a  passenger  ship  carrying 
cows  to  provide  milk  for  use  on  the  voy- 
age. Great  suffering  resulted  among  the 
children  and  infants  through  an  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  milk,  as  well  as  that 
which  was  unclean,  and  his  emotions 
were  of  horror  and  pity,  resulting  in  a 
resolution  to  accomplish  something  to 
remedy  the  evil  condition.  He  was  fifty 
years  of  age  when  he  began  experiment- 
ing with  condensed  milk,  and  sixty  before 
he  made  it  successful.  His  work  began  in 
a  community  of  "Shakers,"  at  New  Leb- 
anon, New  York,  where  he  used  an  ex- 
cellent laboratory  and  had  a  generous 
supply  of  fresh  milk.  A  boiling  tea  kettle 
served   to   turn  Watt's   thoughts   to   the 
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steam  engine,  and  it  is  said  that  as  Mr. 
Borden  watched  water  boil  away  in  steam 
he  conceived  he  idea  that  milk  might  be 
preserved  bj'  boiling  away  its  water — by 
condensing  it.  Numberless  difficulties 
were  encountered,  lack  of  exact  scientific 
apparatus  handicapped  his  work,  and  it 
was  hard  work  to  obtain  conditions  of 
absolutely  thorough  cleanliness  which  are 
essential  to  successful  milk  preserving, 
but  he  persisted  with  faith  strong  and 
courage  high,  and  in  May,  1853,  felt  con- 
fident in  applying  for  a  patent.  To  his 
astonishment  the  Patent  Office  replied 
that  the  process  lacked  novelty  and  use- 
fulness. He  requested  a  patent  on  a 
process  of  evaporating  milk  in  vacuum, 
and  the  examiners  thought  that  he  used 
the  vacuum  only  to  remove  water  from 
milk  quickly  and  cheaply.  Mr.  Borden 
explained  that  the  vacuum  played  another 
part  altogether,  that  it  protected  milk 
from  air  while  it  was  being  condensed 
and  kept  it  clean,  and  produced  proof  of 
his  contention,  his  patent  being  received 
August  19,  1856,  and  an  English  patent 
awarded  about  the  same  time. 

For  many  years  inventors  had  sought 
some  way  of  preserving  milk.  The 
"Father  of  Canning,"  Nicholas  Appert, 
(the  Frenchman  who  got  12,000  francs 
from  Napoleon  for  the  first  canning  pro- 
cess, claimed  that  it  kept  milk  and  cream 
perfectly,  but  a  little  knowledge  of  diffi- 
culties overcome  by  Borden  raised  doubt. 
Appert's  process  was  like  home  canning, 
in  glass  jars.  Milk  put  up  that  way 
might  keep  a  little  while,  but  it  was  not 
really  preserved  milk.  Patents  had  been 
granted  in  England  as  early  as  1810  for 
preserving  milk  by  boiling  it  down  with 
sugar,  but  they  never  came  to  anything. 
Other  inventors  have  since  worked  along 
different  lines — freezing  the  water  out  of 
milk,  separating  it  by  centrifugal  force, 
boiling  under  pressure  instead  of  in  vacu- 


um, passing  hot  air  over  or  through  milk, 
and  so  forth.  But  Borden's  process  is 
still  best.  More  scientific  knowledge  has 
been  gained,  and  better  apparatus  built, 
but  his  process  is  still  the  basis  of  the 
world's  condensed  milk  industry. 

The  battle  was  not  yet  won,  however, 
for  the  inventor  needed  money  for  a  fac- 
tor)-, and  in  the  summer  of  1856  he  went 
to  the  little  village  of  Walcottville,  Con- 
necticut, now  the  city  of  Torrington. 
where  a  couple  thousand  dollars  were 
raised  and  the  first  condensary  established 
in  an  old  carriage  shop.  His  backers  lost 
faith  before  the  plant  was  ready  to  run, 
and  Mr.  Borden  returned  to  Texas,  pen- 
niless and  discouraged.  Next  year  he 
borrowed  money  to  return  to  Connecti- 
cut, and  started  another  plant  in  Burrville, 
a  hamlet  five  miles  from  his  first  factory. 
Here,  in  an  old  mill,  the  first  condensed 
milk  was  made  and  sold  to  the  public,  al- 
though a  money  panic  during  the  year 
closed  his  factory  for  several  months. 
The  net  commercial  results  of  his  work 
had  been  to  insure  successful  condensing 
of  milk  and  the  ultimate  popularization 
of  the  product. 

It  was  said  of  him,  "Gail  Borden's  face 
is  his  letter  of  credit,"  for  he  was  the  soul 
of  honesty,  and  his  "letter  of  credit" 
brought  returns  toward  the  end  of  1857. 
While  journeying  to  New  York  on  a  train 
he  met  a  Wall  street  man,  Jeremiah  Mil- 
bank,  to  whom  he  spoke  enthusiastically 
of  his  process.  Mr.  Milbank  was  a 
through  business  man,  able  to  command 
unlimited  capital,  and  in  February,  1858, 
he  joined  forces  with  Mr.  Borden.  A 
New  York  office  was  opened  to  show  con- 
densed milk  in  the  greatest  center  of  pop- 
ulation, samples  being  sent  from  house  to 
house.  Mr.  Borden's  first  product  was 
unsweetened  condensed  milk,  served  from 
forty  quart  cans  on  a  push  cart  at  twenty- 
five   cents   a   quart.     Two   and   one-half 
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quarts  of  water  added  made  three  and 
one-half  quarts  of  cream,  and  more  water 
made  five  quarts  of  rich  milk  or  seven 
quarts  of  milk  of  medium  grade.  In  1856 
Mr.  Borden  put  up  sweetened  condensed 
milk  in  tin  cans.  Soon  a  larger  factory 
was  needed,  and  the  plant  was  moved  to 
the  village  of  Wassaic,  New  York,  which 
was  on  the  railroad,  Mr.  Milbank  financ- 
ing the  building  of  this  first  large  con- 
densary.  This  was  opened  in  June,  1861, 
two  months  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment immediately  commandeered  its  out- 
put for  the  army. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  war  it  might 
have  taken  years  to  introduce  condensed 
milk  to  the  public,  for  people  are  con- 
firmed in  their  habits  of  eating  and  accept 
innovations  slowly.  Condensed  milk  was 
soon  found  to  be  valuable  food  for 
soldiers,  nourishing  and  easily  trans- 
ported, particularly  good  for  patients  in 
hospitals,  and  the  army  learned  to  like  it, 
the  public  learning  from  the  soldiers.  The 
army  took  all  the  milk  Mr.  Borden  could 
condense  at  Wassaic.  New  plants  were 
needed  and  Mr.  Borden  found  capital  for 
them,   one   at    Elgin,   Illinois,   opened    in 

1862,  and  two  at  Brewster,  New  York, 
and    Winsted,    Connecticut,    founded    in 

1863.  Still  there  were  not  enough,  so  a 
license  was  granted  to  other  parties  to 
condense  milk  at  York,  Pennsylvania, 
under  Borden's  patents.  A  condensed 
milk  can  bearing  the  label  of  this  York 
plant  picked  up  at  the  seige  of  Richmond 
by  a  soldier  has  been  kept  ever  since  as  a 
family  souvenir.  One  of  the  New  York 
"Tribune's"  war  correspondents  was  a 
young  man  named  Charles  A.  Page,  of 
Dixon,  Illinois,  who  learned  the  value  of 
condensed  milk  in  the  army.  Appointed 
United  States  Consul  at  Zurich  in  1865, 
he  saw  that  Switzerland  was  a  great  milk- 
producing  country,  and  sending  for  his 


three  brothers  he  embarked  in  the  con- 
densed milk  business.  The  brothers 
made  their  first  product  in  a  barn,  and  in. 
1866  built  a  factory,  Switzerland's  con- 
densed milk  industry  growing  out  of  this 
American  enterprise. 

Gail  Borden  lived  to  enjoy  a  fortune 
reaped  from  his  condensed  milk,  although 
he  did  not  live  to  see  unsweetened  con- 
densed milk  put  up  in  sealed  cans,  the 
variety  known  as  evaporated  milk.  This 
process  was  not  developed  until  ten  or 
twelve  years  after  his  death,  in  the  1880's. 
The  Civil  War  made  condensed  milk  a 
staple  food,  and  the  World  War  worked 
wonders  for  evaporated  milk.  European 
armies  needed  canned  milk  and  so  did 
starving  children  and  refugees,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Europe  turned  to  the 
United  States.  They  had  always  used 
sweetened  condensed  milk,  and  American 
evaporated  milk  was  a  strange  commod- 
ity, but  since  sufficient  sweetened  con- 
densed products  could  not  be  hurriedly 
manufactured  it  was  necessary  for  Euro- 
peans to  become  accustomed  to  the  evap- 
orated variety. 

The  Borden  condensing  plants  are  mar- 
vels of  efficiency  and  cleanliness,  and  the 
precautions  to  ensure  a  thoroughly  sani- 
tary product  were  begun  long  before  at 
the  dairy  farms.  Intricate  and  costly 
machinery  take  morning's  milk  of  several 
thousand  cows  and  turn  it  out  in  cans  the 
same  day,  a  pure  wholesome  nourishing 
food  that  the  company  advertises  as  hav- 
ing been  used  by  three  generations  of 
Americans,  more  than  all  other  brands 
combined. 

Back  in  the  quiet  New  England  farm 
neighborhood  where  he  made  his  first  ex- 
periments, and  built  his  first  condensary, 
he  is  still  remembered  by  old  people  who 
love  to  talk  about  him.  He  always  shot 
with  his  left  hand,  but  could  do  many 
things  with  both  hands.    He  would  write 
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for  hours  with  one  hand,  and  then  use  the 
other  just  as  well.  A  bank  president  once 
said  that  Gail  Borden  could  sign  a  check 
with  either  hand  and  the  signature  would 
be  accepted  without  question. 

He  was  famous  for  his  ability  to  con- 
centrate his  mind  upon  whatever  he  had 
in  hand.  If  it  was  a  scientific  or  business 
problem,  he  would  work  on  it  right  up  to 
church  time,  and  then  throw  himself  just 
as  wholeheartedly  into  worship,  and  after 
church  go  back  to  the  business  problem 
again.  He  was  not  only  an  able  man  but 
a  good  man,  sincerely  religious.  People 
still  remember  his  beautiful  way  of  read- 
ing from  the  Bible,  and  his  clear  interpre- 
tation of  its  spiritual  teachings.  Living 
such  a  busy,  varied  life,  he  mingled  with 
people  and  loved  them,  and  people  loved 
him.  The  inspiration  that  he  got  from 
his  religion  was  reflected  in  his  life  and 
deeds.  He  helped  the  poor  and  sick,  en- 
couraged the  downhearted  and  unfortu- 
nate, and  could  not  refuse  a  beggar  even 
though  he  knew  him  to  be  an  imposter. 
He  would  open  his  old-fashioned  wallet 
to  give  money  to  needy  people,  or  give 
sympathy  of  sound  business  counsel  if 
that  was  more  useful  to  them.  He  would 
give  money,  not  because  it  was  needed, 
but  because  it  might  add  to  the  pleasure 
of  a  holiday  or  a  journey. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Borden  con- 
densed blackberry  juice  with  his  milk  ap- 
paratus. There  was  no  Red  Cross  then, 
but  a  sanitary  commission  did  the  same 
work  among  soldiers.  Blackberry  juice 
was  extremely  nourishing  for  weakened 
men  and  was  thought  to  check  cholera, 
and  Mr.  Borden  offered  to  condense  and 
can  the  juice  from  all  the  blackberries 
brought  to  him.  Volunteer  pickers 
brought  them  into  his  factory  by  hun- 
dreds of  bushels  daily,  and  a  constant 
supply  of  juice  was  sent  to  the  Sanitary 
Commission. 


This  is  the  remarkable  record  made  bi, 
Gail  Borden  in  the  course  of  a  long  and 
busy  life,  whose  efforts  were  directed 
toward  a  noble  aim.  The  product  he  per- 
fected is  still  offered  to  the  public  un- 
changed in  appearance.  Borden's  con- 
densed milk  being  produced  under  the 
same  rigid  laws  which  he  knew  were 
necessary  to  insure  absolute  purity.  The 
successors  upon  whom  his.  mantle  falls 
have  and  can  have  no  more  commendable 
goal  than  the  fulfillment  of  Gail  Borden's 
wish  that  pure  milk  be  made  available  at 
all  times  to  every  one  in  the  land. 


WHITE,  James  Piatt, 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecolosy. 

The  late  Professor  James  Piatt  White 
was  of  Puritan  lineage,  his  ancestry  in 
this  country  extending  back  to  Peregrine 
White,  the  first  male  child  born  in  the 
Plymouth  Colony.  The  grandfather  of 
Professor  White,  on  the  paternal  side, 
was  an  active  participant  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  his  father,  David  Pier- 
son  White,  inheriting  the  patriotic  spirit 
of  his  father,  offered  his  services  to  his 
country  during  the  War  of  1812,  in  which 
he  took  an  active  part. 

James  Piatt  White  was  born  in  Auster- 
litz.  Columbia  county.  New  York,  March 
14,  181 1.  When  he  was  five  years  of  age 
his  parents  removed  to  East  Hamburg, 
Erie  county,  New  York,  at  that  time  this 
being  called  an  emigration  to  the  Far 
West.  After  acquiring  a  good  English 
and  a  fair  classical  education,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law,  but  shortly 
afterward  resolved  to  enter  the  profession 
of  medicine,  securing  the  means  to  defray 
his  college  course,  in  addition  to  the  cap- 
ital received  from  his  father,  by  teaching 
school.  He  attended  a  course  of  medical 
lectures  at  Fairfield,  New  York,  and 
afterward  a  course  at  the  Jefferson  Med- 
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ical  College,  receiving  from  the  latter  in- 
stitution his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine. In  1832,  prior  to  his  graduation, 
Buffalo  and  its  vicinity  suffered  greatly 
from  a  visitation  of  cholera,  and  in  this 
emergency  Mr.  White  was  solicited  to  go 
there  as  a  representative  of  his  preceptors, 
the  two  leading  physicians  of  Buffalo. 
He  acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  latter  and  of  the  people  in  the  village 
of  Black  Rock,  then  a  village  distinct 
from  Buffalo.  When  the  epidemic  abated 
he  returned  to  his  alma  mater,  and  two 
years  later  received  therefrom  his  diplo- 
ma, as  above  stated.  In  1835  Dr.  White 
located  in  Buffalo,  and  there  began  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which 
he  speedily  gained  not  only  an  extensive 
practice,  but  fame  and  success,  and  for 
more  than  forty  years  his  practice  was 
only  limited  by  his  power  of  endurance 
and  his  willingness  to  work.  His  physical 
capability  for  work  was  remarkable,  and 
this,  together  with  energy,  promptness, 
self-confidence,  added  to  real  ability  as  a 
practitioner,  secured  and  maintained  a 
degree  of  success  to  which  but  few  attain. 
The  establishment  of  the  Medical 
School  at  Buffalo  was  very  largely  due  to 
the  exertions  of  Dr.  White.  At  that  time 
the  school  at  Geneva,  New  York,  had 
large  classes  and  an  able  faculty,  and 
most  of  the  members  of  this  faculty  were 
led  to  accept  appointments  in  the  Buffalo 
school,  in  view  of  its  geographical  and 
clinical  advantages.  Public  interest  was 
aroused  sufficiently  to  obtain  the  funds 
needed  for  a  substantial  building,  and  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  school  is  a 
source  of  pride  to  those  who  cooperated 
in  its  establishment.  Dr.  White's  labors 
as  the  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gy- 
naecology were  continued  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  As  a  teacher  he  was  direct, 
forcible  and  practical,  and  he  was  the  first 
to  introduce  into  this  country,  in  connec- 


tion with  didactic  teaching,  the  clinical 
illustration  of  labor,  or,  as  he  termed  it, 
"Demonstrative  Midwifery."  The  inno- 
vation, however,  aroused  a  storm  of  abuse 
from  the  enemies  of  the  college,  but  in 
the  end  Dr.  White's  triumph  was  com- 
plete, clearly  demonstrating  the  truth  that 
persistence  in  right  convictions  will  in 
the  end  overcome  unworthy  opposition. 
In  recognition  of  his  distinguished  posi- 
tion as  a  practitioner  and  teacher,  he  was 
elected,  in  1868,  vice-president,  and  in 
1870,  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Medical  Society.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  in  1872, 
he  was  nominated  by  the  delegates  from 
the  State  of  New  York  as  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  and  in  1878  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  associa- 
tion. He  was  elected  a  corresponding, 
and  afterwards,  an  honorary  fellow  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  He 
was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Med- 
ical Congress  assembled  in  Philadelphia 
in  1876. 

Dr.  White  had  but  little  leisure  for 
literary  composition,  but  he  contributed 
from  time  to  time  articles  for  medical 
journals  and  has  made  noteworthy  ad- 
dresses. "The  Buffalo  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal,"  "The  American  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Sciences,"  the  transactions 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  of 
the  American  Gynaecological  Society,  of 
the  International  Medical  Congress  of 
1876  at  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  all  con- 
tain valuable  papers  contributed  by  him. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  articles  on 
"Pregnancy"  in  "Beck's  Medical  Juris- 
prudence," edited  by  the  late  Professor 
Gilman.  and  of  the  "Life  of  Bard,"  in  the 
"Lives  of  Distinguished  American  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,"  edited  by  Professor 
Gross. 

Dr.   White   cooperated   actively   in    the 
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establishment,  by  the  late  Bishop  Yimon, 
of  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  the  Maternity  and  Foundling 
Hospitals,  and  of  the  Providence  Asylum 
for  the  Insane.  The  inception  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  in 
Buffalo  were  very  largely,  and,  perhaps, 
chiefly  due  to  him.  Of  this  institution  he 
was  from  its  foundation  a  manager,  and 
afterward  the  president,  serving  in  that 
capacity  until  shortly  prior  to  his  death, 
when  he  tendered  his  resignation.  He 
was  a  zealous  member  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Young  Men's  Association  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts  and  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Buffalo. 

Dr.  White  married,  in  1836,  Mary  Eliz- 
abeth Penfield,  the  only  surviving  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Henry  F.  Penfield,  Esq.,  of 
the  town  of  Penfield,  New  York.  Dr. 
White  died  September  28,  1881,  sur\'ived 
by  his  widow  by  only  a  few  months,  her 
death  occurring  January  23,  1882. 


WILLIAMS,  Chauncey  Pratt, 
Banker,  Pnblic  Official. 

Chauncey  Pratt  Williams,  son  of  Josiah 
and  Charity  (Shailer)  Williams,  was  born 
at  Upper  Middletown  (Cromwell),  Con- 
necticut, March  5,  1817,  died  May  30, 
1894,  at  Jerseyfield  Lake,  Hamilton 
county.  New  York.  Mr.  Williams  spent 
the  last  sixty-nine  years  of  his  life  in 
Albany  and  became  through  his  own  ac- 
tivities identified  with  every  progressive 
public  movement  in  that  city.  He  was 
proud  of  the  rugged  character  of  his  an- 
cestor immigrant  from  whom,  he  declared, 
had  sprung  a  race  of  hardy,  industrious 
farmers  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  re- 
flecting advantageously  in  himself.  That 
they  were  of  robust  constitution  and  lived 
longer  than  the  average  life  is  evidenced 


by  the  fact  that  the  combined  lives  of  the 
first  five  generations  in  America  covered 
a  period  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  centur- 
ies. Although  none  had  become  very 
wealthy,  by  their  industry  and  frugality 
they  were  able  to  live  well  and  none  of 
them  knew  want.  It  is  known  that  they 
were  greatly  respected  as  business  men 
of  integrity.  There  are  no  records  which 
do  not  reflect  credit  upon  the  succes- 
sive generations.  Invariably  the  earlier 
branches  of  this  family  reared  large  fam- 
ilies, and  their  children  were  always  well 
trained. 

When  Mr.  Williams  was  but  sixteen 
years  old  he  had  made  such  excellent  use 
of  the  advantages  within  his  reach  that 
he  was  fitted  to  take  a  clerkship  in  the 
employ  of  T.  S.  Williams  &  Brothers, 
who  were  carrying  on  an  extensive  com- 
mercial business  in  Ithaca.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Albany  branch  of  this  firm 
in  1835,  where  they  conducted  a  large 
lumber  business  in  Albany's  famous  "lum- 
ber district,"  when  it  was  in  its  greatest 
business  glory,  and  four  years  later  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business,  with  Henry  W. 
Sage  as  a  partner. 

It  was  in  banking  circles  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liams made  his  life  record  and  achieved 
a  standing  as  the  nestor  of  Albany  bank- 
ers. He  took  charge  of  the  Albany  Ex- 
change Bank  in  1861,  when  the  outlook 
was  disastrous  in  financial  circles,  the 
capital  of  the  institution  largely  impaired 
and  the  duty  of  upbuilding  looked  insur- 
mountable. Instead  of  continuing  to  dis- 
solution, as  was  contemplated,  he  extri- 
cated the  bank  and  placed  it  in  the  front 
rank.  He  succeeded  in  making  it  a  loan 
agent  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  and 
throughout  the  war  made  his  bank  a  cen- 
ter of  distribution  for  the  government 
loans  issued  to  carry  on  gigantic  military 
operations  necessary  to  save  the  country. 
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In  fact,  his  bank  was  regarded  as  a  rally- 
ing point  of  cheer  in  the  darkest  hours  of 
the  Republic.  He  practiced  the  principles 
of  sound  finance  so  successfully,  that 
when  in  1865  the  bank  terminated  its  ex- 
istence as  a  State  institution  to  reorgan- 
ize under  the  national  banking  law,  it 
returned  not  alone  all  its  capital,  but  up- 
wards of  54  per  cent,  in  surplus  earnings, 
besides  paying  its  regular  dividends  from 
the  beginning  of  1863.  Under  his  wise 
management,  it  has  repaid  to  its  stock- 
holders in  dividends  more  than  one  and  a 
half  times  the  amount  of  its  capital  beyond 
accumulating  a  reserve  amounting  to 
about  75  per  cent,  of  the  capital.  As  the 
president  of  this  bank  his  reputation  be- 
came so  widely  known  that  he  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  address  gatherings, 
and  his  advice  on  large  matters  was  often 
sought.  He  withdrew  from  this  institu- 
tion in  1887,  but  continued  as  president  of 
the  Albany  Exchange  Savings  Bank  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Williams  exerted  his  great  influ- 
ence against  the  greenback  theory  of  an 
unlimited  paper  issue  which  threatened  to 
demoralize  the  currency  and  degrade  the 
country's  credit,  speaking  on  the  platform 
and  through  the  medium  of  his  pen,  so 
that  his  influence  was  widely  spread  to 
good  effect.  He  gained  a  reputation  by 
his  successful  resistance  of  the  illegal  tax- 
ation of  the  shareholders  of  national 
banks,  believing  that  they  were  taxed  at 
a  greater  rate  than  other  monied  capital 
in  the  hands  of  citizens.  Not  desiring  to 
involve  his  bank  in  this  matter,  he  took 
up  the  fight  individually,  and  brought  the 
issue  to  a  test  in  1874,  by  refusing  to  pay 
the  tax  on  the  shares  which  he  owned, 
so  that  his  household  effects  were  levied 
upon  and  sold  by  the  authorities ;  but  at 
the  end  of  seven  years  of  litigation  the 


United  States  Supreme  Court  sustained 
his  position. 

Mr.  Williams  was  a  strong  opponent  of 
slavery,  and  as  the  treasurer  of  the  Kan- 
sas Aid  Society  founded  in  Albany  in 
1854,  sent  out  to  Kansas  one  of  the  first 
invoices  of  Sharpe's  rifles  with  which  to 
arm  settlers.  Although  exempt  by  age, 
he  sent  a  substitute  who  fought  in  the 
Civil  War.  He  had  also  a  political  career, 
broadly  interested  as  he  was  in  affairs  of 
his  city,  and  was  elected  alderman  in 
1849.  From  1842  to  1857  he  was  repeat- 
edly the  candidate  of  the  Liberal  party 
for  Congress.  He  was  a  founder  of  the 
Congregational  church  of  Albany,  and 
every  good  cause  found  in  him  a  staunch 
friend.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  success 
attained  by  Mr.  Williams  was  his  wonder- 
ful thoroughness  and  his  determination 
to  stand  by  his  principles.  He  had  a  fine 
constitution  which  enabled  him  to  accom- 
plish a  great  amount  of  work  without 
tiring.  His  love  for  study  as  a  means  of 
gathering  more  knowledge  kept  him  ever 
young  and  concerned  in  public  mercantile 
affairs. 

Chauncey  Pratt  Williams  married,  at 
Whitesboro,  New  York,  September  13, 
1842,  Martha  Andrews  Hough,  born  in 
Bristol,  Connecticut,  daughter  of  Reuben 
and  Ruth  (Parmelee)  Hough,  who  was 
living  in  1910.  Children:  i.  Alice,  born 
November  3,  1843 ;  married  (first)  James 
B.  Kelley,  and  some  time  after  his  de- 
cease. Colonel  Timothy  Shaler  Williams, 
of  New  York  City,  later  Huntington, 
Long  Island.  2.  Ruth  Hough,  born  May 
15,  1845,  died  at  Albany,  unmarried, 
March  13,  1877.  3.  Frederick  Stanley, 
born  October  11,  1847,  died  September  9, 
1870.  4.  Anna  Martha,  born  May  7,  1853  ; 
married  Robert  C.  Pruyn,  of  Albany,  a 
sketch  of  whom  appears  in  this  work.  5. 
Chauncey  Pratt. 
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O'NEIL,  James, 

Man  of  Affairs,  Philantliropist. 

There  are  four  distinct  families  of  Hy- 
Niall  or  O'Neill  in  Ireland,  viz:  O'Nell  of 
Ulster,  O'Neill  of  County  Clare,  O'Neill  in 
the  barony  of  Shillelagh  in  County  Wick- 
low,  and  O'Neill  in  present  County  Tipper- 
ary.  It  is  from  the  last  named  family  that 
James  O'Neil,  a  merchant  of  Troy,  New 
York,  descended  through  his  father,  Ed- 
ward O'Neil,  born  in  Tipperary,  Ireland.  He 
came  to  Watervliet,  New  York,  during  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  engaged 
in  the  trucking  business  in  Troy,  where  he 
was  well  known  and  respected  as  a  good 
citizen.  He  married  Mary  Clogan,  and  they 
were  the  parents  of  a  son  James,  of  further 
mention,  and  of  two  daughters,  Mary  and 
Margaret. 

James  O'Neil  was  born  in  Watervliet, 
New  York,  March  25,  1842,  and  now  is  a 
resident  of  Troy,  New  York,  where  he  has 
been  in  business  for  sixty  years.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  the  Troy 
Christian  Brothers'  School,  but  when  four- 
teen years  of  age  he  became  his  father's 
helper  in  the  trucking  business.  Although 
his  school  days  were  over,  he  did  not  cease 
studying,  but  entered  night  school,  where 
he  completed  perscribed  courses  of  study. 
In  1866  he  established  in  the  retail  coal  busi- 
ness, locating  his  yard  at  the  foot  of  Ferry 
street,  Troy.  In  the  beginning  he  was  al- 
most the  entire  force,  handling  the  coal  in 
the  yard  and  delivering  it  himself,  almost 
without  help.  His  business  increased  most 
satisfactorily,  and  an  addition  to  force, 
equipment  and  offices  were  made.  A  new 
office  was  built  on  River  street,  near  Ferry, 
and  there  Mr.  O'Neil,  now  seventy-nine 
years,  conducts  an  extensive  business,  hav- 
ing always  held  to  his  original  business — 
the  retailing  of  coal.  He  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful, and  the  fortune  which  he  has  won 
during   his    more   than   half    a   century   of 


work  has  been  most  wisely  and  generously 
used  for  the  good  of  others. 

Outside  his  private  business,  he  has  im- 
portant interests  and  connections.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  Troy, 
and  formerly  of  the  Old  Central  National 
Bank  and  Mutual  Bank  of  Troy.  For  years 
he  was  a  director  of  the  Security  Trust 
Company,  but  that  responsibility  he  lately 
resigned.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Hudson 
River  Navigation  Company,  treasurer  of  the 
Albany  and  Troy  Steamboat  Company,  pres- 
ident of  the  Lansingburg  &  Cohoes  Rail- 
road ;  direcetor  of  the  Troy  Gas  Company, 
Troy  and  West  Troy  Bridge  Company,  and 
of  the  Troy  &  Cohoes  Railroad.  All  his  life 
he  has  been  a  communicant  of  St.  Mary's 
Catholic  Church,  is  an  Elk,  and  a  member 
of  the  Troy  Club.  He  is  a  man  of  most 
generous  impulse,  and  is  esteemed  by  all 
who  know  him.  Among  his  many  benevo- 
lences may  be  named  St.  Joseph's  Hall  and 
parish  house,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city, 
which  he  built  and  presented  to  the  parish ; 
the  gift  of  a  valuable  piece  of  property  to 
Troy  Hospital ;  a  home  donated  to  St. 
Mary's  Convent;  and  the  gift  of  fifty  acres 
adjoining  the  school  of  the  Troy  Catholic 
Male  Orphan  Asylum. 

Mr.  O'Neil  married  Hortense  McLean, 
daughter  of  Joseph  McLean,  her  father  for 
years  engaged  in  the  coal  business  in  Water- 
vliet, New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Neil  are 
the  parents  of  two  daughters:  Hortense,  a 
graduate  of  Emma  Willard  School ;  and 
Mary,  deceased. 

This  brief  record  of  the  principal  hap- 
penings in  the  life  of  James  O'Neil  reveals 
a  man  of  energy,  ability  and  character,  of 
pleasing  personality  and  sterling  quality.  He 
stands  the  test  of  time,  as  the  friends  of 
long  ago  are  the  friends  of  today.  His  life 
has  been  spent  in  Troy,  and  but  one  business 
has  ever  claimed  him,  and  that  business  he 
founded,  developed  and  yet  owns  and  man- 
ages. 
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LEONARD,  Gardner  Cotrell, 

Merchant,  Manufacturer. 

As  merchant  and  manufacturer,  and  since 
1890  a  partner  with  Cotrell  &  Leonard,  a 
business  established  by  his  grandfather  in 
1832,  Mr.  Leonard  enjoyed  a  high  standing 
in  Albany's  business  world.  He  was  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of 
Massachusetts,  this  branch  of  the  Leonards 
not  settling  in  Albany  until  Daniel  Leonard, 
of  the  seventh  generation,  made  it  his  home. 
In  Albany,  Daniel  Leonard  married  Mary 
Elizabeth  Cotrell,  born  in  that  city,  daugh- 
ter of  Joshua  G.  Cotrell,  born  in  Berkshire 
county,  Massachusetts,  and  son  of  Oliver 
Cotrell,  of  Hancock,  Massachusetts,  of  an- 
cient New  England  family.  The  Leonards, 
Cotrells,  and  allied  families,  Wilkinson, 
Stowe,  Savage  and  Pratt,  join  a  vast  galaxy 
of  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  names  in  a  line  of 
descent  beginning  with  Governor  Bradford, 
of  the  "Mayflower."  Joshua  G.  Cotrell,  in 
1832,  founded  a  hat  manufacturing  business 
in  Albany  with  which  his  son-in-law,  Dan- 
iel Leonard,  became  connected  and  with 
which  his  grandson,  Gardner  Cotrell  Leon- 
ard, was  connected  in  association  with  his 
brother,  Edgar  Cotrell  Leonard. 

Gardner  Cotrell  Leonard  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Nathaniel  Leonard,  an  iron  master  of 
Wales.  His  son,  John  Leonard,  settled  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  with  John  Pyn- 
chon  in  1636,  married  Sarah  Heald,  and  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  in  1676.  The  line  of 
descent  is  through  their  son,  Daniel  Leonard, 
a  civil  engineer,  known  as  Judge  Leonard, 
and  his  wife,  Penelope  Leonard,  also  a  de- 
scendant of  Nathaniel  Leonard ;  their  son, 
Lieutenant  Daniel  (2)  Leonard,  and  his 
wife,  Eleanor  (Ripley)  Leonard;  their  son. 
Captain  Daniel  (3)  Leonard,  and  his  wife, 
Nancy  (Fenn)  Leonard,  daughter  of  a  Rev- 
olutionary soldier;  their  son,  James  Leon- 
ard, a  farmer  of  West  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  his  wife,  Mary  (Rood)  Leon- 


wife,  Elizabeth  (Cotrell)  Leonard;  their 
son,  Gardner  Cotrell  Leonard,  of  the  eighth 
American  generation. 

Daniel  Leonard,  of  the  seventh  genera- 
tion, was  born  in  West  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, October  3,  1839,  and  died  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  October  26,  1917.  In 
1853,  he  came  to  Albany  to  take  a 
position  in  the  Mechanics'  &  Farm- 
ers' Bank,  he  being  at  that  time  four- 
teen years  of  age.  Nine  years  later,  in 
1863,  his  loss  of  health  compelled  him  to 
leave  the  bank,  but  four  years  spent  in  the 
country  on  a  farm  completely  restored  his 
physical  vigor,  and  in  1867  he  returned  to 
Albany.  In  that  year  he  was  admitted  to  a 
partnership  with  his  father-in-law,  Joshua 
G.  Cotrell,  and  brother-in-law,  Edgar  Cot- 
rell, and  as  J.  G.  Cotrell  &  Company,  hatters 
and  furriers,  conducted  the  business  at  No. 
46  State  street.  Mr.  Cotrell  died  February 
18,  1878.  The  business,  always  a  prosper- 
ous one,  was  moved  to  its  present  location, 
Nos.  472-478  Broadway,  Albany,  in  1884, 
and  continues  its  successful  career  under  the 
guidance  of  the  grandsons  of  the  founder, 
Edgar  C.  and  Gardner  C.  Leonard.  Daniel 
Leonard  was  a  trustee  of  the  Mechanics'  & 
Farmers'  Savings  Bank,  president  of  the  Al- 
bany Safe  Deposit  &  Storage  Company,  and 
ex-president  of  the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company. 

Daniel  Leonard  married,  in  Albany,  June 
II,  1861,  Mary  Elizabeth  Cotrell,  born  May 
I,  1840,  died  in  Albany,  the  city  of  her 
birth.  May  9,  1897,  daughter  of  Joshua 
Gardner  and  Cornelia  (Wilkinson)  Cotrell; 
granddaughter  of  Oliver  Cotrell ;  and  great- 
granddaughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Gard- 
ner) Cotrell,  of  Wickford,  Rhode  Island. 
Cornelia  Wilkinson  was  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
Jabez  Wilkinson ;  granddaughter  of  John 
and  Nancy  (Savage)  Wilkinson;  and  a 
great-granddaughter  of  Stephen  and  Lucy 
(Stowe)  Savage.  Daniel  and  Mary  E. 
(Cotrell)  Leonard  were  the  parents  of  five 
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ard;  their  son,  Daniel  (4)  Leonard,  and  his 
children :  Edgar  Cotrell,  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Cotrell  &  Leonard ;  Gardner  Cot- 
rell, of  further  mention;  Mary  Louise,  of 
Albany;  Harriet  Olcott,  married  John  Rob- 
ert Leonard ;  Elizabeth  Fenn,  married  Stan- 
ley Fletcher  Morse. 

Gardner  Cotrell  Leonard,  second  son  of 
Daniel  and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Cotrell)  Leon- 
ard, was  born  in  West  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, October  16,  1865,  and  died  April 
15,  1921.  He  completed  the  courses  of  Al- 
bany Academy,  and  was  graduated,  class  of 
1882,  passing  thence  to  Williams  College, 
where  he  accomplished  the  full  course  with 
honors,  winning  the  "golden  key"  of  admis- 
sion to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  delivering  the 
philosophical  oration  when  graduated  A.  B., 
class  of  1887.  In  1890  he  became  a  member 
of  the  well  known  Albany  firm,  Cotrell  & 
Leonard,  which  still  continues,  the  firm  be- 
ing one  of  the  old  and  solidly  established 
business  houses  of  the  city.  He  had  other 
important  business  interests ;  was  connected 
officially  with  the  Albany  Safe  Deposit  Com- 
pany as  director ;  with  the  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Company  as  director,  and  in  several 
manufacturing  enterprises  had  a  special  in- 
terest. During  the  first  decade  of  his  busi- 
ness life,  1 888- 1 898,  Mr.  Leonard  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  National  Guard, 
and  in  1892,  during  the  Buffalo  Strike,  saw 
active  service. 

Soon  after  entering  business  life,  Mr. 
Leonard  established  a  new  department,  the 
manufacture  of  caps  and  gowns  used  in  col- 
leges and  universities.  This  department  is 
known  as  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of 
Academic  Costume,  and  became  so  well 
known  that  in  1902  it  was  chartered  by  re- 
gents of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Leonard  made  academic  dress 
a  matter  of  special  study,  and  was  an  au- 
thority on  that  subject.  He  contributed  val- 
uable articles  on  "Academic  Costume"  to 
"Monroe's     Encyclopedia     of     Education" 


(MacMillan  &  Company),  and  to  "Encyclo- 
pedia Americana."  In  1893  he  was  techni- 
cal advisor  to  the  Intercollegiate  Commis- 
sion on  Academic  Costume,  that  body 
formulating  the  present  system  of  symbolic 
costumes  in  use  in  the  United  States,  and 
to  some  extent  in  foreign  countries.  He 
compiled  in  1898  a  collection,  "Songs  of 
Williams,"  which  was  so  cordially  received 
as  to  necessitate  several  editions. 

Mr.  Leonard  was  a  member  of  Masters 
Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons ;  ex-vice- 
president  and  a  life  member  of  Albany  In- 
stitute and  Historical  and  Art  Society  (a 
fine  collection  of  Colonial  pewter  being  one 
of  his  donations  to  that  society)  ;  president 
of  the  Williams  Alumni  Association  of 
Northern  New  York ;  member  of  the  Upper 
Hudson  Association ;  Phi  Beta  Kappa ;  Del- 
ta Psi ;  Sons  of  the  Revolution ;  Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian  Church;  and  in  politics 
was  a  Republican.  His  clubs  were:  Fort 
Orange,  University  (charter  member  and 
ex-vice-president),  Albany  Country  (ex- 
secretary).  Unconditional,  and  Williams 
(New  York  City). 

The  recreation  which  afforded  Mr.  Leon- 
ard the  greatest  enjoyment  was  found  in 
the  beautiful  surroundings  of  "Hardscrab- 
ble,"  his  country  home  at  Altamont,  Albany 
county.  New  York.  There  he  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  practical  farming,  and  in  his 
fine  Jerseys  and  Chester  Whites  took  genu- 
ine pride  and  pleasure.  "Hardscrabble"  is 
not  only  one  of  the  show  places  of  the  sec- 
tion, but  was  a  source  of  healthful  pleasure 
and  benefit  to  its  owner,  his  family,  and 
friends.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  motorist, 
driving  daily  to  Albany  during  the  summer, 
and  was  vice-president  of  the  Albany  Auto- 
mobile Club. 

Mr.  Leonard  married,  in  Albany,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1903,  Grace  Watson  Sutherland, 
born  in  Waterford,  New  York,  daughter  of 
Daniel  Mathewson  and  Margaret  (Laugh- 
lin)    Sutherland,  a  graduate  of  Wellesley 
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College.  Mrs.  Leonard  is  an  active  worker 
in  and  president  of  Albany  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  ;  treasurer  of  the  Wel- 
lesley  Club  of  Eastern  New  York ;  and  an 
ex-president  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae  of  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leonard  were  the  parents  of  a  son,  Gardner 
Cotrell,  Jr.,  born  September  22,  1905,  and  a 
daughter,  Margaret  Sutherland,  born  Octo- 
ber 4,  1907.  The  city  home  of  the  Leonards 
is  at  No.  42  Willett  street,  Albany. 


WHITE,  George  Addison, 
Financier. 

Eight  generations  of  the  family  founded 
by  Elder  John  White,  in  New  England,  have 
demonstrated  the  strength  and  value  of  the 
blood,  and  between  the  landing  of  the  Puri- 
tan ancestor  and  the  present,  nearly  three 
centuries  have  rolled,  but  the  same  charac- 
teristics prevail,  and  in  George  A.  White,  of 
Albany,  New  York,  is  found  a  most  worthy 
descendant  of  Elder  John  White,  the  Puri- 
tan. In  this  branch  the  family  early  settled 
in  Connecticut,  but  returned  to  Massachu- 
setts. Addison  White  is  of  the  seventh  gen- 
eration in  Albany,  New  York,  where  his  son, 
George  A.  White,  was  born,  and  both  now 
(1921)  reside,  the  father  retired,  the  son 
very  prominent  in  the  financial  and  business 
life  of  his  native  city.  A  review  of  the  eight 
generations  in  this  branch  follows : 

(I)  Elder  John  White  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  Hadley,  Massa- 
chusetts. While  his  connection  with  Rev. 
Thomas  Hooker  and  his  church  renders  it 
probable  that  he  had  known  Hooker  in  Eng- 
land, little  is  known  of  him  prior  of  his  tak- 
ing passage  on  the  ship  "Lyon"  from  Eng- 
land in  June,  1632,  and  his  arrival  in  Bos- 
ton eight  weeks  later. 

John  White,  who  located  at  Cambridge, 
had  lands  allotted  him,  was  admitted  a  free- 
man, March  4,  1633,  and  in  February,  1635, 


was  elected  selectman.  Between  1635  ^^'^ 
1642,  he  sold  his  Cambridge  properties  and 
moved  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  (probably 
in  June,  1636),  where  in  the  records  he  ap- 
pears as  one  of  the  original  proprietors. 
He  had  lands  granted  him,  and  in  1642  was 
chosen  selectman,  and  his  name  is  of  fre- 
quent appearance  in  the  records  in  connec- 
tion with  the  public  offices  he  filled.  When 
in  1647,  dissensions  arose  in  the  church, 
John  White  was  a  leader  in  the  movement 
to  break  away  and  find  a  new  home.  On 
April  18,  1659,  sixty  persons  from  Hart- 
ford and  Wethersfield  signed  an  agreement 
to  remove  to  Hadley,  John  White's  name  be- 
ing fifth  on  the  list.  Later  these  men  laid 
the  foundations  of  Hadley,  Massachusetts, 
the  frontier  settlement  of  that  day,  bounded 
north,  west  and  east  by  the  boundless  forest 
and  its  unfriendly  Indian  occupants.  John 
White  had  liberal  allotments  of  land,  and 
was  again  chosen  selectman  upon  the  or- 
ganization of  the  town.  He  was  twice  dep- 
uty to  the  General  Court,  but  after  1670  his 
name  does  not  appear  on  Hadley  records, 
and  it  is  believed  that  he  returned  to  Hart- 
ford in  that  year.  After  his  return  to  Hart- 
ford, he  joined  the  South  Church  and  was 
elected  an  elder.  He  took  active  part  in 
church  life  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
during  the  winter  of  1683-84.  His  will  was 
made  December  17,  1683,  when  so  feeble 
that  he  could  not  write  his  name,  and  the  in- 
ventory of  his  estate  was  made  January  23, 
1683.  Elder  John  White  married  in  Eng- 
land, and  brought  his  wife.  Alary,  to  New 
England  with  him.  She  died  before  her 
husband,  the  mother  of  six  children :  Mary, 
Nathaniel,  John,  Daniel,  Sarah,  Jacob,  all 
of  whom  married.  In  this  line  descent  is 
through  Daniel,  the  fourth  child. 

(II)  Lieutenant  Daniel  White  was  born, 
it  is  believed,  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  as 
early  as  1639.  He  settled  in  Hatfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, about  1662,  and  there  died  July  27, 
1 71 3.    He  had  lands  granted  him,  was  eight 
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times  chosen  selectman,  held  other  offices, 
was  active  in  the  church,  and  was  named  as 
lieutenant  in  the  Hatfield  records  in  Decem- 
ber, 1692.  He  married,  November  i,  1661, 
Sarah  Crow,  daughter  of  John  and  Eliza- 
beth (Goodwin)  Crow,  her  father  an  early 
settler  of  Hartford  and  Hadley,  and  one  of 
the  largest  landowners  in  the  Connecticut 
Colony.  They  were  the  parents  of  eleven 
children  :  Sarah  ;  Mary  ;  Mary ;  Elizabeth ; 
Daniel ;  Esther  ;  Hannah,  died  in  infancy  ; 
John  ;  Esther  ;  Hannah  ;  Mehitable.  Cap- 
tain Daniel  White  is  next  in  line. 

(III)  Captain  Daniel  (2)  White  was 
born  in  Hatfield,  Massachusetts,  July  4, 
1671,  died  in  Windsor,  Connecticut,  June 
22,  1726.  He  moved  to  Windsor  about 
1705,  and  there  engaged  in  trade,  his  home 
on  the  "north  side  of  the  rivulet."  He  was 
captain  of  the  "troopers."  He  made  his  will 
not  long  before  his  death,  leaving  an  estate 
appraised  at  about  $2,000.  He  married 
(first)  Sarah  Bissell,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Abigail  (Moore)  Bissell,  and  grand- 
daughter of  John  Bissell.  He  married  (sec- 
ond) Ann  Bissell,  a  cousin  of  his  first  wife. 
He  married  (third)  Elizabeth  Bliss,  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  and  Anna  (Elderkin)  Bliss, 
who  survived  him.  By  first  marriage  there 
were  four  children  :  Sarah,  died  in  infancy  ; 
Sarah,  Daniel,  Thomas.  By  second  mar- 
riage: Joel,  Elisha,  Simeon.  By  third  mar- 
riage :  Seth,  Lucy,  Elizabeth,  Oliver.  All 
of  these  children  married  except  Sarah,  the 
first  born,  who  died  in  infancy.  Simeon 
White,  the  third  child  of  the  second  mar- 
riage, is  head  of  the  fourth  generation  in 
this  branch. 

(IV)  Simeon  White  was  born  in  Wind- 
sor, Connecticut,  March  11,  1708.  He  set- 
tled in  Hatfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
died  September  6,  1779.  He  was  constable 
in  1737,  and  surveyor  of  highways,  1757  and 
1760.  He  married  Jerusha  Wait,  who  died 
in  Williamsburg,  Massachusetts,  February 
14,  1 810,  past  her  ninety-ninth  year,  but  al- 


most until  the  last  she  retained  a  good  de- 
gree of  mental  and  physical  strength.  They 
were  the  parents  of  three  children  :  Simeon, 
Asa,  Jerusha,  all  of  whom  married.  This  re- 
view follows  the  fortunes  of  Asa,  the  second 
son. 

(V)  Asa  White  was  born  in  Hatfield, 
Massachusetts,  about  1747,  removed  to 
Williamsburg,  Massachusetts,  about  1781, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  spent 
in  Chesterfield,  Williamsburg  was  his  home 
from  1781  until  his  death,  September  15, 
1829.  He  was  town  clerk  for  several  years 
after  1790,  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
of  the  Quorum,  also  an  officer  of  the  Hamp- 
shire County  Missionary  Society.  For  more 
than  thirty  years  he  was  a  merchant  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, and  a  man  of  large  estate.  He  is 
described  as  a  "man  of  commanding  appear- 
ance, courteous  and  dignified  in  manner  and 
much  relied  upon  for  his  intelligence  and 
sound  judgment."  He  married,  January  20, 
1785,  Zilpah  Hayes,  of  Granby,  Connecti- 
cut, who  died  April  2,  1833,  aged  seventy- 
two  years.  Children :  Clarissa,  died  aged 
eleven  years  ;  Asa  ;  Mary  ;  John  Johnson ; 
Chester ;  Joel,  died  in  infancy ;  Zilphia  ;  Ad- 
dison Hayes.  This  branch  descends  through 
the  last  named  son. 

(VI)  Addison  Hayes  White  was  born  in 
Williamsburg,  August  23,  1803,  died  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, February  20,  1873.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College,  class  of  1823. 
studied  law  and  for  several  years  practiced 
in  Covington,  Tipton  county,  Tennessee,  a 
city  of  which  he  was  one  time  mayor.  In 
1839  he  returned  to  the  old  homestead  at 
Williamsburg,  where  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  in  practicing  law  and  farming. 
He  married  (first),  February  27,  1833,  Ma- 
tilda J.  Brown,  who  died  December  10, 
1835,  aged  twenty-five  years,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Brown,  of  Tipton  county, 
Tennessee.  He  married  (second),  April 
30,  1840,  Clarissa  Taylor,  born  Sejjtember 
24,  181 1,  died  October  25,  1885,  daughter 
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of  Ariel  Taylor,  of  Williamsburg.  Addi- 
son, a  son  of  the  second  marriage,  is  head 
of  the  next  generation. 

(VII)  Addison  White,  only  child  of  Ad- 
dison Hayes  White  and  his  second  wife, 
Clarissa  (Taylor)  White,  was  born  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, Massachusetts,  October  21,  1843. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  in  1863,  settled 
in  Albany,  New  York,  then  after  a  business 
course  of  study  he  returned  to  Williams- 
burg, where  he  remained  until  1874.  In  that 
year  he  came  again  to  Albany,  and  estab- 
lished in  business  as  a  coal  dealer,  contin- 
uing most  successfully  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  retiring  in  1900,  and 
yet  continues  his  residence  in  Albany,  where 
he  is  well  known  and  highly  esteemed.  He 
is  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  Temple 
Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  a 
former  trustee  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Church,  a  congregation  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  founders. 

Addison  White  married,  June  2,  1874, 
Helen  Green,  daughter  of  George  Green,  of 
Clinton,  Oneida  county.  New  York.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  White  are  the  parents  of:  George 
Addison,  of  further  mention,  and  Rev.  Ray- 
mond C.  White,  pastor  of  the  Catasauqua, 
(Pennsylvania)  Presbyterian  Church. 

(VIII)  George  Addison  White,  eldest 
son  of  Addison  and  Helen  (Green)  White, 
was  born  in  Albany,  New  York,  December 
7,  1875.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  finishing  at  Albany  High  School 
with  the  graduating  class  of  1893.  He  be- 
gan business  life,  September  i,  1893,  as 
clerk  in  the  New  York  State  National  Bank 
and  rose  through  various  promotions  until 
he  became  assistant  cashier  in  1910,  and 
cashier  in  191 7,  and  is  also  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors.  He  holds  other  im- 
portant positions  with  other  institutions  of 
his  city.  He  is  a  trustee  of  Albany  County 
Savings  Bank;  director  and  treasurer  of 
Albany  Safe  Deposit  and  Storage  Company ; 


and  member  of  the  Reserve  City  Bankers' 
Association.  He  stands  high  among  his  as- 
sociates and  contemporaries  of  the  business 
world,  and  is  one  of  the  able  men  of  Al- 
bany's banking  fraternity. 

Aside  from  his  business  interests,  Mr. 
White  has  proved  himself  a  good  citizen, 
public-spirited  and  progressive.  He  is  a 
trustee  of  the  Homceopathic  Hospital,  was 
identified  with  all  patriotic  "drives"  and 
"campaigns"  of  the  great  war  period,  and  is 
treasurer  of  the  Hoover  European  Relief 
Commission.  He  is  a  member  of  Masters' 
Lodge,  No.  5,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
and  a  thirty-second  degree  member  of  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite ;  mem- 
ber of  Livingston  Chapter,  Sons  of  the  Rev- 
olution, member  of  Fort  Orange,  Albany 
Country  and  Aurania  clubs,  serving  the  last 
named  as  president. 

Mr.  White  married,  June  2,  1897,  Flor- 
ence R.  Cobb,  daughter  of  Smith  Cobb,  an 
old  Albany  resident.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White 
are  the  parents  of  three  children:  Winni- 
fred,  educated  in  Mount  Ida  School,  New- 
ton, Massachusetts ;  Eleanor,  a  student  of 
Milne  High  School,  Albany;  Perry  Addison, 
a  student  at  Albany  Boys'  Academy. 


WEATHERWAX,  Harry  Benjamin, 
Railroad  Esecutive. 

From  his  first  entrance  into  the  business 
world  at  the  close  of  his  school  years,  Mr. 
Weatherwax  has  been  connected  with  trans- 
portation companies,  and  from  a  subordinate 
clerical  position  he  advanced  rapidly  to 
greater  responsibilities  until  he  has  become 
one  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  traction 
world,  and  an  important  figure  in  railroad 
circles.  At  one  time  in  his  career  he  was 
industrial  agent  for  the  Delaware  &  Hud- 
son Company,  the  youngest  man  in  the  en- 
tire United  States  to  hold  that  very  import- 
ant and  responsible  position.  His  traction 
interests   are   large,  and   as  president   and 
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vice-president  of  many  other  companies  sub- 
sidiary to  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  he  holds 
an  influential  position  and  carries  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities. He  has  fairly  won  his  suc- 
cess through  close  application  and  deep  in- 
terest in  the  problem  of  transportation  cor- 
porations, and  belief  in  himself,  and  his 
ability  to  solve  some,  at  least,  of  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  public  utility  and 
transportation  companies  of  the  United 
States  in  common  with  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Harry  B.  Weatherwax  is  a  son 
of  Benjamin  Ford  and  Amanda  (Keller) 
Weatherwax,  his  father  deceased. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Ford  Weatherwax  was 
born  in  Little  Falls,  Herkimer  county.  New 
York,  June  15,  1836,  died  in  Cortland,  New 
York,  in  1903.  He  was  educated  in  the  dis- 
trict school,  Fairfield  Seminary,  and  Hart- 
wickAcademy,  and  followed  his  school  years 
by  a  period  of  farming  activity,  but  he  felt 
a  strong  call  to  preach  the  gospel  and  finally 
yielded  to  the  voice  of  duty,  and  in  due 
course  of  time  became  a  regularly  ordained 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
He  remained  in  the  active  ministry  until 
1885,  then  retired,  having  filled  many  pas- 
torates in  New  York  State  under  the  itiner- 
ant law  of  his  church.  After  his  retirement 
he  returned  to  agriculture,  and  for  a  time 
operated  a  farm  in  Cortland  county,  but 
after  seven  years  of  rural  life  he  moved  to 
the  city  of  Cortland,  where  he  died  after  an 
active,  useful  life  of  sixty-seven  years.  Rev. 
Benjamin  F.  Weatherwax  married,  in  Fair- 
field township,  Herkimer  county,  New  York, 
Amanda  Keller,  born  July  22,  1841,  at  Fair- 
field, daughter  of  Abram  and  Miriam  (Pe- 
trie)  Keller,  of  that  township.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Weatherwax  were  the  parents  of  four 
children :  Marion,  married  Robert  Bruce 
Smith,  and  resides  in  Cortland,  New  York, 
the  mother  of  a  daughter,  Jean ;  Ada,  a  resi- 
dent of  Syracuse,  New  York;  Abram,  a 
resident  of  Albany,  New  York ;  Harry  Ben- 
jamin, of  further  mention. 


Harry  Benjamin  Weatherwax,  youngest 
child  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Ford  and  .\manda 
(Keller)    Weatherwax,   was  born   at   Van 
Etten,  Chemung  county,  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1881,  his  father  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  his  son  being  pastor  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church  of  Van  Etten.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools.  Miss  Orms- 
by's  private  school,  Cortland  High  School, 
Cortland  State  Normal,  and  Wyoming  Sem- 
inary, Kingston,  Pennsylvania.    After  com- 
pleting seminary  courses,  he  entered  busi- 
ness life  as  clerk  in  the  local  freight  offices 
of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  at 
Jersey  City,  but  eight    months    later    was 
transferred  to  the  general  offices  of  the  traf- 
fic department  in  New  York  City.     He  re- 
mained there  three  years,  in  constantly  im- 
proved position,   then   in   June,    1908,   was 
made  a  special  agent  of  the  traffic  depart- 
ment of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad 
Company,  a  post  he  ably  filled  until  Janu- 
ary I,  1910.    He  then  accepted  the  position 
of  chief  clerk  of  the  traffic  department,  hold- 
ing same  until  June  i,  1913,  when  he  was 
appointed  industrial  agent  for  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson.     A  year  later,  June  i,  1914,  he 
was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Champlain 
Transportation  Company,  the  Lake  George 
Steamboat  Company,  the  Bluflf  Point  Land 
Improvement  Company,  the   Fort  William 
Henry  Hotel  Company,  the  Chateaugay  Ore 
and  Iron  Company,  and  the  Northern  New- 
York  Developing  Company,  all  these  cor- 
porations being  owned  by  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson. 

November  i,  1914,  began  his  connec- 
tion with  the  traction  companies,  being  on 
that  date  elected  vice-president  of  the  United 
Traction  Company,  the  Hudson  Valley  Rail- 
road Company,  Troy  &  New  England  Rail- 
road Company,  the  Plattsburg  Traction 
Company,  all  subsidiary  companies  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  system.  On  June  i, 
1918,  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Schenectady  Railroad  Company,  and  May 
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I,  1919,  was  advanced  to  the  presidency.  All 
of  the  offices  Mr.  Weatherwax  is  now  hold- 
ing, and  with  the  national  increase  of  their 
business  comes  a  corresponding  increase  in 
his  responsibilities.  Not  yet  in  the  prime 
of  life,  his  achievements  stamp  him  as  a 
man  of  strong  abilities  and  forceful  charac- 
ter, clear-visioned,  and  not  afraid  to  trust 
his  own  judgment  where  the  responsibility  is 
his. 

Genial  and  friendly  in  nature,  Mr.  Weath- 
erwax, through  the  medium  of  his  clubs, 
finds  the  social  intercourse  he  enjoys,  and 
in  them  finds  a  joyous  welcome  in  the  vari- 
ous cities  to  which  business  calls.  His  clubs 
are :  The  Fort  Orange,  Albany  Country,  Al- 
bany and  Rotary,  of  Albany;  Mohawk  and 
Mohawk  Golf,  of  Schenectady ;  Country,  of 
Glens  Falls  ;  and  City,  of  New  York.  He  is 
affiliated  with  Mount  Vernon  Lodge,  No.  2, 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  of  Albany,  New 
York ;  Albany  Lodge,  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Republican,  and  in  religious  faith  a  member 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Albany. 

On  April  21,  1909,  Mr.  Weatherwax  mar- 
ried, at  Easton,  Maryland,  Isabella  Bryden 
Law,  daughter  of  William  and  Margaret 
(Bryden)  Law,  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania, 
and  they  are  the  parents  of  two  children: 
Harry  Law,  born  August  28,  1913;  Mar- 
garet Bryden,  born  April  17,  1916. 


CADY,  J.  Rider, 

Lawyer,   Jurist. 

Conspicuous  for  ability,  honored  for  fidel- 
ity in  the  public  service,  valued  as  a  citizen, 
and  loved  for  qualities  of  strong  manhood. 
Judge  J.  Rider  Cady  passed  his  life  of  al- 
most three  score  and  ten  years  in  Hudson, 
New  York,  and  was  beckoned  from  his  po- 
sition of  prominence  in  that  city  by  the  hand 
of  death,  August  5,  1920.  Judge  Cady  was 
rightly  denominated  Columbia  county's  fore- 
most jurist,  and  he  deserved  that  proud  title 


not  only  through  distinguished  legal  talents, 
but  because  of  a  rock-ribbed  integrity,  a  pas- 
sion for  searching  out  and  bringing  to  light 
truth  that  realized  the  attainment  of  the 
highest  aims  of  justice.  Worthy  honors 
were  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  professional 
colleagues  and  his  fellow-citizens  during  his 
Hfe-time,  and  at  his  death  there  came  from 
them  expressions  of  the  sincerest  sorrow 
that  the  inspiration  of  his  presence  and  the 
wisdom  of  his  counsel  would  no  longer  be 
available  to  them.  In  the  many  spheres  of 
human  endeavor  into  which  he  entered  dur- 
ing his  fruitful  life  his  passing  left  a  void, 
and  in  those  circles  his  memory  will  long 
abide. 

Judge  Cady  was  a  son  of  Perkins  F.  and 
Ann  M.  Cady,  and  grandson  of  Allen  and 
Elvira  Cady,  a  member  of  the  family  to 
which  Judge  Daniel  Cady,  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  father  of  Eliza- 
beth (Cady)  Stanton,  a  noted  Suffragist, 
belonged.  Judge  Cady's  father,  Perkins  F. 
Cady,  was  a  member  of  Assembly  for  two 
terms,  harbor  master  of  the  Port  of  New 
York,  and  served  the  town  of  Chatham  for 
about  twenty-five  years  as  supervisor.  Judge 
Cady  was  named  for  his  paternal  grand- 
father, Jonathan  Rider,  of  Rider's  Mills,  a 
widely  known  resident  of  northern  Colum- 
bia county. 

Jonathan  Rider  Cady  was  born  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Rayville,  town  of  Chatham,  New 
York,  July  31,  185 1.  He  attended  the  dis- 
trict schools  of  his  birthplace  until  he  was 
fifteen  years  of  age,  when  he  entered 
Friends  School,  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
whence  he  was  graduated  as  the  valedictor- 
ian of  the  class  in  1869.  On  September  20 
of  the  year  of  his  graduation  he  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Gaul  &  Essel- 
styn,  of  Hudson,  and  in  1871  he  entered  Al- 
bany Law  School,  being  graduated  in  1872. 
His  admission  to  the  bar  followed  immedi- 
ately, and  his  first  professional  work  was  in 
New   York   City,   where   he   practiced    for 
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three  years,  then  returned  to  Hudson,  New 
York,  the  scene  of  his  future  legal  activity. 
In  the  following  year  Mr.  Cady  had  his 
first  connection  with  a  homicide  trial,  and 
his  initiation  into  professional  work  of  this 
nature  was  a  most  severe  test,  one  to  which, 
in  the  natural  course  of  events,  he  should 
not  have  been  subjected,  but  which  he  stood 
in  admirable  manner,  and  which  proved  his 
ability.  He  was  retained  by  John  V.  Kiere 
who,  with  his  wife,  was  accused  of  the  mur- 
der of  Charles  Hermance,  a  citizen  of  Hud- 
son. Mr.  Cady  associated  with  him  the  Hon. 
Charles  L.  Beale,  but  Mr.  Beale  falling  ill 
on  the  second  day  of  the  trial,  Mr.  Cady,  a 
young  lawyer  of  twenty-five  years,  found 
the  burden  of  the  case  entirely  upon  his 
own  shoulders.  The  success  with  which  he 
defended  his  clients  is  shown  in  the  acquit- 
tal of  the  wife  and  the  securing  of  a  second 
degree  conviction  for  the  husband.  Later, 
in  association  with  R.  E.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Cady  defended  Henry  Moett,  charged  with 
two  murders,  and  although  Moett  was  three 
times  sentenced  to  death,  a  final  sentence  of 
second  degree  murder  was  secured.  He  also 
defended  Henry  Coon,  charged  with  wife 
murder,  who  was  convicted  of  manslaugh- 
ter, second  degree.  In  the  case  of  Guiseppi 
Scoma,  charged  with  murder  in  Greenport, 
lie  conducted  the  preliminary  examination, 
and  developed  a  chain  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence that  caused  the  defendant  to  be  sen- 
tenced to  death,  although  Scoma's  suicide 
frustrated  the  machinery  of  justice.  Mr. 
Cady  was  associated  with  the  district  attor- 
ney in  the  second  trial  of  the  Ford  case, 
where  the  husband  was  charged  with  poison- 
ing his  wife ;  successfully  defended  a  man 
named  Best  in  a  Claverack  murder  case  ;  was 
chief  counsel  for  the  Van  Wormer  brothers  ; 
and  was  also  connected  with  numerous  other 
"homicide  cases  of  minor  interest.  In  prac- 
tice of  this  kind  he  proved  himself  ready  and 
resourceful  in  argument,  profoundly  well 
informed  on  all  branches  of  criminal  law. 


and  an  indefatigable  worker  in  the  interests 
of  his  client. 

In  1882,  Mr.  Cady  formed  a  partnership 
with  Albert  Hoystradt,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Cady  &  Hoystradt,  and  they  were  asso- 
ciated for  about  ten  years.  In  1899,  Judge 
Cady  opened  a  New  York  office  to  care  for 
the  increasing  amount  of  legal  business  he 
had  in  the  metropolis,  associating  with  him 
in  this  office  H.  C.  Henderson,  and  at  the 
same  time  Allen  W.  Corwin,  of  Middle- 
town,  who  had  read  law  with  him  in  the 
Hudson  office.  In  the  following  year  the 
home  firm  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
Ezra  D.  De  Lamater,  and  these  relations 
continued  until  a  few  years  prior  to  Judge 
Cady's  death.  The  preceding  criminal  cases 
to  which  a  greater  popular,  if  somewhat 
morbid,  interest  attaches,  by  no  means 
marked  the  extent  of  Mr.  Cady's  profes- 
sional activity,  for  he  was  retained  as  coun- 
sel in  difficult  cases  reaching  into  all  realms 
of  the  law,  and  was  connected  with  some  of 
the  most  important  issues  that  came  into 
litigation  in  his  district,  included  among 
them  the  Deane-Osborne  senatorial  election. 

When  Mr.  Cady  entered  the  public  ser- 
vice he  found  the  field  in  which  much  of  his 
most  effective  work  for  the  public  welfare 
was  performed.  In  1880  he  was  appointed 
a  commissioner  of  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court;  in  1885  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Arthur  postmaster  of  Hudson,  and  in 
1884  was  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  serving  in  that  body  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  judiciary  committee,  and  also 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  canals.  In 
1899  he  was  elected  county  judge  of  Colum- 
bia county,  serving  for  six  years,  and  de- 
clining re-nomination.  During  his  term  on 
the  bench  he  upheld  the  best  traditions  of 
the  high  office  of  judge,  presiding  over  his 
court  with  dignity,  impartiality  and  ability. 
In  the  councils  and  conventions  of  the  Re- 
publican party  he  filled  important  place,  and 
for  eight  years  was  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
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yet  possessed  by  his  descendants.  He  was 
assessed  fifty  dollars  to  pay  for  building  a 
church  at  Esopus,  which  would  indicate 
that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  means. 
On  June  7,  1663,  when  Kingston  and  Hur- 
ley were  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the 
Indians,  his  eldest  daughter,  Taatje,  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  was  soon  rescued.  He 
died  at  Kingston,  February  17,  1700.  His 
will,  written  in  Dutch,  is  recorded  in  the 
Ulster  county  clerk's  office  at  Kingston  in 
Book  AA  of  Deeds,  page  252,  and  in  the 
New  York  Surrogate's  office.  Library  7  of 
Wills,  7601.  His  wife,  Barbara,  is  appoint- 
ed executrix,  and  a  just  disposition  of  his 
property  is  made.  His  widow  died  July  6, 
1714.  They  were  the  parents  of  thirteen 
children :  Andries  ;  Taatje  ;  Jannetje  ;  Klaes  ; 
Jan,  who  married  Wyntje  Kierstede,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Roeloff  and  Aaghe  or  Ikee  Roosa 
Kierstede,  Dr.  Kierstede  being  one  of  the 
first  physicians  and  surgeons  to  settle  in 
New  Amsterdam,  he  coming  with  Governor 
Kieft,  in  1638;  he  was  the  son  of  Hans 
Kierstede  and  Sarah  (Roeloflfse)  Kierstede, 
daughter  of  the  famous  Anneke  Jans,  of 
Trinity  Church  fame,  by  her  first  husband ; 
Geertruy ;  Jacob ;  Rachel,  married  Corne- 
lius (2)  Bogardus,  son  of  Cornelius  ( i)  and 
Helena  (Tiller)  Bogardus,  he  the  son  of 
Anneke  Jans  by  her  second  husband.  Rev. 
Evardus  Bogardus ;  Lucas ;  Peek,  a  son ; 
Tjerck ;  Maritje ;  Aagje.  There  are  rec- 
ords of  the  marriage  of  all  these  children 
except  the  eleventh,  Tjerck,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  his  father's  will  as  the  youngest 
son.  The  family  is  a  large  and  influential 
one,  and  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  history. 

John  DeWitt,  a  descendant  of  the  Dutch 
ancestor,  settled  in  Columbia  county.  New 
York,  and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  rail- 
roading. He  married  Margaret  Catherine 
Lasher,  also  of  ancient  Dutch  family,  and 
they  were  the  parents  of  Edgar  R.  DeWitt, 
father  of  Clyde  H.  DeWitt. 


Edgar  R.  DeWitt  was  born  in  German- 
town,  Columbia  county.  New  York,  Octo- 
ber I,  1866.  He  was  educated  in  public 
schools,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
engaged  in  business  as  a  dealer  in  coal  and 
general  builder's  supplies.  Later  he  en- 
gaged in  freighting  on  the  Hudson  river 
very  successfully.  He  erected  a  large  dock 
and  steamboat  landing,  and  during  the  river 
season  forwarded  large  quantities  of  freight. 
He  has  always  been  active  in  town  affairs, 
serving  as  town  clerk  twice  and  as  super- 
visor three  terms.  He  is  a  member  of  Mon- 
umental Lodge,  No.  374,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  of  Tivoli,  New  York ;  Hudson  City 
Lodge,  No.  142,  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows ;  is  a  Republican  in  politics ;  and  a 
member  of  the  Lutheran  church.  Mr.  De- 
Witt  married,  December  13,  1886,  Hannah 
Rockefeller,  daughter  of  Leonard  and  Ma- 
tilda (Cross)  Rockefeller,  and  they  are  the 
parents  of  two  sons :  Clyde  H.  and  Sherman 
E.  DeWitt. 

Clyde  H.  DeWitt,  eldest  son  of  Edgar  R. 
and  Hannah  (Rockefeller)  DeWitt,  was 
born  at  Germantown,  Columbia  county, 
New  York,  March  28,  1888,  and  there  at- 
tended the  public  schools.  He  completed 
the  courses  of  Hudson  High  School,  with 
graduation  in  1903,  and  was  graduated  from 
Albany  Business  College,  class  of  1905. 
After  graduation  he  was  connected  with  a 
wholesale  tobacco  house,  of  Albany,  New 
York,  but  in  1913  he  resigned  his  position 
and  returned  to  Hudson.  The  same  year 
he  was  admitted  to  a  partnership  with  his 
father  under  the  firm  name,  E.  R.  DeWitt 
&  Son,  and  as  freighters  and  forwarders 
that  firm  continues  a  prosperous  business. 

From  youth  a  believer  in  the  value  of  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party,  Clyde  H. 
DeWitt  early  became  a  party  worker.  In 
1 9 18,  he  was  the  party  nominee  for  county 
clerk,  was  elected,  and  is  now  in  the  last 
year  of  his  term,  and  in  the  fall  of  1921  was 
reelected  for  a  second  term  of  three  years. 
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He  has  efficiently  administered  the  clerk's 
office,  and  has  added  to  his  already  high  rep- 
utation. He  is  a  member  of  Monumental 
Lodge,  No.  374,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons ; 
Hudson  Chapter,  No.  6,  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sons ;  Hudson  Council,  No.  62,  Royal  and 
Select  Masters ;  Lafayette  Commandery, 
No.  7,  Knights  Templar,  all  of  Hudson, 
New  York ;  Cypress  Temple,  Ancient  Arab- 
ic Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine;  the 
various  bodies  of  the  Ancient  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite  (thirty-second  degree)  ; 
Halcyon  Lodge,  No.  860,  Independent  Or- 
der of  Odd  Fellows,  of  Germantown ;  Hud- 
son Lodge,  No.  787,  Benevolent  and  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Elks ;  and  is  an  attendant  of 
the  services  of  the  Episcopal  church. 

Mr.  DeWitt  married,  June  2,  1910,  Mary 
Elliot,  of  Kinderhook,  New  York,  and  they 
are  the  parents  of  a  daughter,  Margaret 
Elizabeth  DeWitt. 


TRACY,  John  C, 

Lawyer,  Public  Official. 

The  profession  of  law  is  a  calling  popu- 
larly supposed  to  withhold  its  rewards  un- 
til its  devotees  are  advanced  in  years,  and 
while  in  the  main  this  premise  holds,  John 
C.  Tracy,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1910,  and 
since  then  three  times  elected  district  at- 
torney of  Columbia  county,  has  received 
substantial  recognition  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession. Mr.  Tracy  is  a  great-grandson  of 
Lyman  Tracy,  an  early  settler  of  Auster- 
litz,  Columbia  county.  New  York,  grandson 
of  Aurelius  M.  Tracy,  and  son  of  Dr.  Aure- 
lius  M.  Tracy. 

Aurelius  M.  Tracy  was  a  farmer  and  pro- 
duce dealer  of  Austerlitz,  New  York,  for 
several  years  supervisor  of  his  town,  and  a 
man  of  importance  in  his  locality.  He  mar- 
ried Eliza  Traver. 

Dr.  Aurelius  M.  (2)  Tracy,  son  of  Aure- 
lius M.  (i)  and  Eliza  (Traver)  Tracy,  was 
born   in   Austerlitz,   New   York,   April   30, 

N.  Y.— 6-18 


1856.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  town  and  Hudson,  New  York,  and 
was  graduated  from  Cornell  University  in 
the  class  of  1880,  completing  his  profession- 
al study,  and  being  graduated  from  the 
Homceopathic  Medical  College  of  New  York 
City  in  1883.  His  first  professional  work 
was  in  Middletown,  Connecticut,  but  in 
1887  he  came  to  Hudson,  New  York,  and 
has  since  been  active  in  medical  circles  in 
that  city.  An  extensive  practice  and  high 
professional  standing  are  his,  and  he  has 
the  place  in  the  public  regard  that  can  only 
be  gained  and  held  by  the  able,  sympathetic, 
and  upright  physician.  Dr.  Tracy  married, 
in  1883,  Elizabeth  Cadman,  daughter  of 
Judge  John  Cadman,  a  distinguished  law- 
yer and  jurist. 

John  C.  Tracy,  son  of  Dr.  Aurelius  M. 
and  Elizabeth  (Cadman)  Tracy,  was  born 
in  Middletown,  Connecticut,  May  29,  1884, 
and  was  brought  to  Hudson,  New  York,  by 
his  parents  in  childhood.  After  attending 
the  public  schools,  graduating  from  high 
school  in  the  class  of  1901,  he  matriculated 
at  Cornell  University,  then  transferred  to 
Albany  Law  School,  whence  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  the  class  of  1909.  Prior  to  his  grad- 
uation he  had  read  law  in  the  office  of  his 
grandfather.  Judge  John  Cadman,  and  with 
Judge  J.  Rider  Cady,  and  after  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  in  19 10,  he  established  in  in- 
dependent practice,  as  he  has  since  contin- 
ued. 

Mr.  Tracy  has  always  been  active  in  Re- 
publican work  and  councils,  and  in  191 3  was 
the  candidate  of  his  party  for  the  office  of 
district  attorney  of  Columbia  county,  and  so 
capably  did  he  fill  this  post  that  in  1916  he 
was  reelected,  and  in  1919  was  returned  to 
office  a  third  time.  He  has  conscientiously 
safeguarded  the  public  interests,  and  has 
proved  a  trial  lawyer  of  resourcefulness  and 
strength,  logical  in  debate,  keen  in  analysis, 
convincing  in  argument,  quick  to  see  and 
press  an  advantage.  The  county  has  profited 
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by  his  able  service,  and  its  legal  business  has 
received  thorough  and  learned  care.  In  the 
persons  of  Mr.  Tracy  and  Dr.  Tracy,  his 
father,  the  family  is  notably  represented  in 
the  professions  in  Hudson. 

Mr.  Tracy  affiliates  with  the  Masonic  or- 
der, holding  membership  in  Hudson  Lodge, 
No.  7,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons ;  Hudson 
Chapter,  No.  6,  Royal  Arch  Masons ;  Hud- 
son Council,  No.  62,  Royal  and  Select  Mas- 
ters ;  and  Lafayette  Commandery,  No.  7, 
Knights  Templar.  He  is  also  past  exalted 
ruler  of  Hudson  Lodge,  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  a  member  of 
the  Phi  Gamma  Delta  Club,  of  New  York 
City,  his  identification  with  that  fraternity 
dating  from  his  college  days. 

Mr.  Tracy  married,  December  i,  1914, 
Kathleen  McKinstry,  daughter  of  George  A. 
and  Julia  (Sluyter)  McKinstry,  old  resi- 
dents of  Hudson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tracy  are 
the  parents  of  one  daughter,  Jane. 


LEONARD,  Edgar  Cotrell, 

Business    Man. 

Members  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of 
Massachusetts,  the  Leonards  of  Albany, 
made  that  city  their  home  in  1853,  when 
Daniel  Leonard,  of  the  ninth  generation, 
and  fourth  in  the  branch  to  bear  the  name 
Daniel,  left  his  home  in  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  located  in  Albany,  New  York. 
In  Albany,  Daniel  Leonard  married  Mary 
Elizabeth  Cotrell,  who  was  born  in  Albany, 
daughter  of  Joshua  G.  Cotrell,  born  in  Sar- 
atoga county,  New  York,  but  of  New  Eng- 
land ancestry,  son  of  Oliver  Cotrell,  of  Han- 
cock, Massachusetts.  The  Leonards,  Cot- 
rells,  and  allied  families,  Wilkinson,  Stowe, 
Savage,  and  Pratt,  join  a  rich  galaxy  of 
Puritan  and  Pilgrim  names,  and  a  line  of 
descent  beginning  with  Governor  Bradford, 
of  the  "Mayflower."  Joshua  G.  Cotrell,  in 
1832,  founded  a  hat  manufacturing  business 
in  Albany  with  which  Daniel  Leonard,  his 


son-in-law,  became  connected  and  with 
which  his  grandson,  Edgar  Cotrell  Leonard, 
is  now  (1920)  the  head,  the  firm  name  now 
Cotrell  &  Leonard,  hatters  and  furriers. 

Edgar  Cotrell  Leonard  is  a  descendant  of 
Nathaniel  Leonard,  an  iron  master  of 
Wales.  His  son,  John  Leonard,  settled  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  with  John  Pyn- 
chon  in  1636.  John  Leonard  married  Sarah 
Heald,  and  was  killed  by  Indians  in  1676. 
The  line  of  descent  is  through  their  son, 
Daniel  Leonard,  a  civil  engineer,  known  as 
"Judge,"  and  his  wife,  Penelope  Leonard 
(also  a  descendant  of  Nathaniel  Leonard)  ; 
their  son,  Lieutenant  Daniel  Leonard,  and 
his  wife,  Eleanor  (Ripley)  Leonard;  their 
son.  Captain  Daniel  Leonard,  and  his  wife, 
Nancy  (Fenn)  Leonard,  daughter  of  a  Rev- 
olutionary soldier ;  their  son,  James  Leon- 
ard, a  farmer  of  West  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  his  wife,  (Mary  (Rood) 
Leonard ;  their  son,  Daniel  Leonard  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  (Cotrell)  Leonard;  their 
son,  Edgar  Cotrell  Leonard,  of  Albany,  of 
the  tenth  generation  of  the  family  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Daniel  Leonard,  of  the  ninth  generation, 
only  son  of  James  and  Mary  (Rood)  Leon- 
ard, was  born  in  West  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, October  3,  1839,  died  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  October  26,  1917.  In  1853  he  came 
to  Albany,  New  York,  being  then  fourteen 
years  of  age,  he  coming  to  take  a  position 
in  the  Mechanics'  &  Farmers'  Bank.  Nine 
years  later,  in  1863,  his  loss  of  health  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  bank,  but  four  years 
spent  in  the  country  on  a  farm  completely 
restored  his  physical  vigor,  and  in  1867  he 
returned  to  Albany.  In  that  year  he  was 
admitted  a  partner  with  his  father-in-law, 
Joshua  G.  Cotrell,  and  as  Joshua  G.  Cotrell 
&  Company,  hatters  and  furriers,  they  con- 
ducted the  business  founded  by  Mr.  Cotrell 
in  1832.  Joshua  G.  Cotrell  died  February 
18,  1878,  and  Mr.  Cotrell's  son,  Edgar  Cot- 
rell, and  Mr.  Leonard,  continued  the  busi- 
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ness.  The  business,  always  a  prosperous 
one,  was  moved  in  1884  to  Nos.  472-478 
Broadway,  Albany,  and  there  continues  its 
prosperous  career,  Mr.  Edgar  C.  Leonard, 
a  grandson  of  the  founder,  now  its  manag- 
ing head. 

Daniel  Leonard  was  a  trustee  of  the  Me- 
chanics' and  Farmers'  Savings  Bank,  presi- 
dent of  the  Albany  Safe  Deposit  &  Storage 
Company,  one  time  president  of  the  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  member  of 
Albany  Country  Club,  and  Society  of  Colon- 
ial Wars.  He  married,  in  Albany,  June  1 1 , 
1861,  Mary  Elizabeth  Cotrell,  born  in  Al- 
bany, New  York,  May  i,  1840,  died  in  Al- 
bany, May  9,  1897,  daughter  of  Joshua 
Gardner  and  Cornelia  (Wilkinson)  Cotrell, 
granddaughter  of  Oliver  Cotrell,  and  great- 
granddaughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Gard- 
ner) Cotrell,  of  Wickford,  Rhode  Island. 
Cornelia  Wilkinson  was  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
Jabez  Wilkinson,  son  of  John  and  Nancy 
(Savage)  Wilkinson,  and  was  a  great- 
granddaughter  of  Stephen  and  Lucy 
(Stowe)  Savage.  Daniel  and  Mary  E. 
(Cotrell)  Leonard  were  the  parents  of  five 
children:  Edgar  Cotrell,  of  further  men- 
tion ;  Gardner  Cotrell ;  Mary  Louise ;  Har- 
riet Olcott,  married  John  Robert  Leonard ; 
Elizabeth  Fenn,  married  Stanley  Fletcher 
Morse. 

Edgar  Cotrell  Leonard  was  born  in  Al- 
bany, New  York,  May  28,  1862,  and  there 
completed  the  courses  of  study  at  Albany 
Boys'  Academy,  with  graduation  in  1879. 
He  completed  his  studies  at  Williams  Col- 
lege, whence  he  was  graduated  A.  B.,  class 
of  18S6,  and  in  1887  became  associated  with 
his  father  in  the  firm  of  Cotrell  &  Leonard, 
hatters  and  furriers.  With  the  retirement 
of  his  father,  Edgar  C.  became  head  of  the 
firm  which  since  1832  has  been  established 
in  Albany,  and  at  Nos.  472-478  Broadway, 
since  1884.  Mr.  Leonard's  other  business 
responsibilities  are  with  the  Albany  Safe 
Deposit  Company,  of  which  he  is  president. 


and  with  the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Albany,  which  he  serves  as  treas- 
urer. 

Mr.  Leonard  is  a  captain  in  the  New  York 
National  Guard,  and  was  on  active  duty  in 
the  adjutant  general's  office  during  the 
World  War.  For  five  years,  1899- 1904,  he 
was  president  of  the  Albany  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  present  board  of  directors  and  of  the 
State  committee  of  the  association.  He  is 
actively  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Al- 
bany Chamber  of  Commerce ;  is  a  director 
of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary ;  a  member 
of  the  American  Defence  Society;  National 
Geographic  Society ;  American  Scenic  Pres- 
ervation Society ;  Albany  Institute  and  His- 
torical and  Art  Society ;  Delta  Psi  fraterni- 
ty; Society  Sons  of  the  Revolution;  Society 
of  Colonial  Wars ;  Society  of  Mayflower 
Descendants  (president  Albany  Chapter)  ; 
trustee  and  secretary  of  Schuyler  Mansion. 
He  is  affiliated  with  Masters  Lodge,  No.  5, 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons ;  Capital  City 
Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons ;  Temple  Com- 
mandery,  Knights  Templar ;  and  in  the  An- 
cient Accepted  Scottish  Rite  has  attained  the 
greatly  desired  thirty-third  degree.  He  is 
also  a  Noble  of  Cypress  Temple,  Ancient 
Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 
In  1902,  igo6  and  1910  Mr.  Leonard  toured 
Europe,  and  has  always  taken  an  interest  in 
the  finer  side  of  life,  his  business  interests 
never  having  been  able  to  claim  more  than 
a  legitimate  part  of  his  time  and  talent.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Republican,  and  in  religious 
faith  a  Presbyterian,  affiliated  with  West- 
minster Presbyterian  Church,  Albany,  which 
he  serves  as  elder.  His  clubs  are :  The  Fort 
Orange,  Albany  Country,  and  University  of 
Albany. 

Mr.  Leonard  married,  in  Albany,  October 
15,  1890,  Bessie  Woolworth,  daughter  of 
Calvin  Colton  and  Sarah  (Parker)  Wool- 
worth,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leonard  are  the  parents  of  two  daugh- 
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ters :  Ruth  Woolworth  and  Katharine  Leon- 
ard. 

Ruth  W.  Leonard  was  educated  in  St. 
Agnes  School  and  the  Misses  Masters 
School  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York,  and  at 
State  College,  Albany,  receiving  from  the 
last-named  institution  a  certificate  attesting 
her  completion  of  a  course  in  household 
economics.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany,  she  enlisted 
in  the  medical  department  of  the  United 
States  army  as  a  reconstruction  aide  in  oc- 
cupational therapy.  She  was  mobilized  with 
a  unit  going  to  France  that  was  ready  to  sail 
when  the  armistice  was  signed.  She  was 
sent  to  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1 918,  and  served  in  her  branch  of  the 
service  until  honorably  discharged  and  mus- 
tered out  in  May,  1919.  Miss  Leonard  is  a 
member  of  the  Woman's  City  Club  of  Al- 
bany. 

Katharine  Leonard  was  educated  in  St. 
Agnes  School,  the  Misses  Masters  School, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York,  Smith  College 
(three  years),  and  Barnard  College  (senior 
year),  receiving  her  degree  A.  B.  from  Barn- 
ard College  at  graduation,  class  of  1917. 
Immediately  after  graduation  in  June,  she 
enlisted  in  the  United  States  navy  and 
served  as  a  first  class  yeoman  in  the  office 
of  the  cable  censor  for  the  New  York  dis- 
trict. She  resigned  from  the  service.  She 
married,  June  12,  1918,  John  Addison  Per- 
kins, of  Albany,  formerly  of  Sioux  City, 
Iowa. 


PINE,  James  K.  P., 

Business  Man,  Financier. 

Few  men  were  more  prominent  or  more 
widely  known  in  the  enterprising  city  of 
Troy  than  the  late  James  K.  P.  Pine.  He 
was  an  important  factor  in  business  and 
financial  circles,  and  his  popularity  was  well 
deserved,  as  in  him  were  embraced  many 
characteristics  which  go  to  constitute  valu- 


able citizenship.  Reliable  in  business,  he 
built  up  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the 
city,  and  was  an  active  factor  in  the  control 
of  forces  which  contributed  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  progress  and  success  of  every 
movement  which  had  for  its  object  the  gen- 
eral good. 

The  Pine  family  were  originally  early  set- 
tlers of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  from 
whence  they  removed  to  Long  Island,  New 
York,  locating  in  Hempstead,  which  was  the 
family  home  for  many  generations.     James 

Pine,  the  progenitor,  married  Hannah , 

and  among  their  children  was  James  (2) 
Pine,  born  about  the  year  1650,  who  mar- 
ried and  had  issue,  one  of  whom  was  James 
(3)  Pine,  born  about  1690,  who  married 
Grace  Carman,  and  among  their  children 
was  James  (4)  Pine,  born  in  1738,  married 
Mary  Buckhout,  and  among  their  children 
was  Joshua  Pine,  born  in  1781,  in  Hemp- 
stead, Long  Island,  died  near  Hoosick  Cor- 
ners, New  York,  he  being  the  first  member 
of  the  family  to  settle  in  Rensselaer  coun- 
ty. He  married  Betsey  Cottrell,  and  among 
their  children  was  James,  of  whom  further. 

James  (5)  Pine,  father  of  James  K.  P. 
Pine,  was  born  in  Hoosick,  Rensselaer  coun- 
ty, New  York,  February  9,  181 5.  He  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  his  birthplace, 
and  upon  arriving  at  suitable  age  secured 
employment  as  clerk  in  a  store,  then  became 
a  merchant,  an  insurance  agent,  a  lawyer, 
practicing  for  a  short  period  of  time,  and 
an  employee  of  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  farming  machinery 
and  implements.  He  brought  out  a  num- 
ber of  useful  patents  of  various  kinds,  which 
he  manufactured  in  his  own  plant  located  in 
Troy,  New  York,  and  applied  them  to  diflFer- 
ent  implements.  He  continued  in  business 
until  his  advancing  age  compelled  his  re- 
tirement from  active  pursuits.  He  was  a 
Republican  in  politics,  and  on  November  4, 
1909,  in  his  ninety-fifth  year,  went  to  the 
polls  and  voted  in  company  with  his  sons, 
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grandsons  and  great-grandsons,  four  gen- 
erations voting  together.  Mr.  Pine  married 
Sarah  Ouderkirk,  born  February  14,  1815, 
died  in  May,  1893.  Children:  i.  Alvina 
EHzabeth,  became  the  wife  of  Calvin  E. 
Wright,  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  2.  J.  LeRoy. 
3.  James  K.  P.,  of  whom  further.  The 
father  of  these  children  died  in  Troy,  New 
York,  1913. 

James  K.  P.  Pine  was  born  in  Hoosick, 
Rensselaer  county.  New  York,  November 
21,  1841.  By  attendance  at  the  public  school 
of  Hoosick  and  Ball's  Academy,  Hoosick 
Falls,  he  acquired  a  practical  education 
which  qualified  him  for  an  active  career. 
In  i860,  when  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  Troy,  New  York,  where 
he  secured  a  position  as  clerk  with  the  firm 
of  Coon  &  Van  Valkenburg,  collar  manu- 
facturers. Two  years  later,  having  accumu- 
lated some  capital,  and  being  desirous  of 
engaging  in  business  on  his  own  account, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Cole, 
Dyer  &  Pine,  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  collars.  There  were  several  changes  in 
the  firm,  but  Mr.  Pine  always  retained  his 
interest  and  was  the  senior  partner  of  Pine 
&  Hamlin  in  1880,  when  his  partner,  Myron, 
Hamlin  died,  Mr.  Pine  conducting  the  busi- 
ness alone  for  the  following  ten  years.  In 
1884  he  erected  a  factory  in  Lansingburg, 
and  six  years  later  the  United  Shirt  and  Col- 
lar Company  was  incorporated  which  includ- 
ed the  entire  business.  Mr.  Pine  was  chosen 
for  the  office  of  treasurer,  three  years  later 
became  its  vice-president,  and  in  August, 
1906,  upon  the  death  of  S.  B.  Sanford,  be- 
came president  of  the  company.  In  1889, 
upon  the  incorporation  of  the  People's  Bank 
of  Lansingburg,  Mr.  Pine,  owing  to  his  bus- 
iness acumen  and  integrity,  was  chosen  to 
fill  the  highest  office,  that  of  president,  and 
he  was  also  chosen  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Troy  City  Na- 
tional Bank,  which  was  succeeded  by  the 
Security  Trust  Company,  of  which  he  was  a 


vice-president ;  trustee  of  the  Troy  Savings 
Bank,  the  Samaritan  Hospital  of  Troy,  and 
the  Young  Women's  Association,  and  di- 
rector of  the  Ostrander  Fire  Brick  Com- 
pany and  the  Troy  Brick  Company.  Mr. 
Pine  stood  high  in  the  Masonic  order,  hav- 
ing attained  the  thirty-second  degree  in  the 
Scottish  Rite,  and  in  the  York  Rite 
had  the  degrees  of  lodge,  chapter  and  com- 
mandery.  He  was  a  Presbyterian  in  reli- 
gion, and  served  as  elder  in  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Lansingburg.  He  was  a 
Republican  in  politics,  and  held  membership 
in  the  Troy,  Riverside  and  Republican  clubs. 

Mr.  Pine  married,  June  22,  1865,  Clara 
M.  Adams,  of  Troy,  New  York,  daughter 
of  Warren  L.  and  Permilla  (Hamblin) 
Adams.  Children:  i.  Charles  LeRoy,  mar- 
ried Grace  Kellogg.  2.  Kate,  became  the 
wife  of  John  A.  Kimberly.  3.  Bessie  Ham- 
blin. 4.  Clara  Louise,  became  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  A.  M.  Briggs,  of  New  Jersey.  5. 
Warren  Adams,  married  Marie  Lockwood, 
of  New  York. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Pine,  which  occurred  at 
Lake  Bomoseen,  Castleton,  Vermont,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1919,  removed  from  his  adopted 
city,  Troy,  a  man  who  was  held  in  the  high- 
est esteem,  as  the  following  testimonials  will 
show.  The  following  is  from  a  memorial 
adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
People's  Bank  of  Troy : 

We  know  that  to  our  bank  he  gave  the  best 
that  was  in  him.  He  regarded  it  as  a  public 
trust  which  he  was  under  sacred  obligations  to 
fulfill  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  And  this  was 
characteristic  of  the  man.  Whatever  he  put  his 
mind  or  hand  to — to  that  he  gave  his  whole- 
hearted support.  He  was  a  Christian  citizen 
in  the  truest  and  highest  sense — whose  whole  life 
was  spent  in  the  careful  discharge  of  his  duty. 

He  was  one  of  the  old-fashioned  men.  Age  did 
not  wither  nor  decay.  He  was  charming  to  look 
at.  Neat  and  elegant  in  appearance,  he  was 
erect  and  slender  as  a  young  man.  Courteous 
and  dignified  in  his  manners,  his  presence  com- 
manded respect,  yet  did  not  repel,  for  his  kindli- 
ness of  expression  bespoke  him  ever  to  be  what 
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he  always  was — the  courteous  gentleman  of  the 
old  school.  He  was  one  of  those  happy  men 
of  whom  it  is  said  old  age  only  brings  maturity. 
In  life,  we  honored  and  respected  him.  So,  in 
death,  let  these  words  and  these  thoughts  be  in- 
scribed on  the  minutes  and  records  of  our  bank, 
in  testimony  of  our  love  and  regard  for  him, 
and  as  a  memorial  of  the  sincere  sorrow  we  feel 
that  he  will  not  longer  be  with  us  to  counsel 
and  advise. 

The  following  is  the  minute  adopted  by 
the  directors  of  the  Security  Trust  Company 
of  Troy  at  a  meeting  held  September  19, 
1919: 

On  the  seventeenth  day  of  September,  1919,  at 
his  summer  residence  at  Lake  Bomoseen,  Vt., 
James  K.  P.  Pine,  First  Vice-President  of  The 
Security  Trust  Company  of  Troy  and  President 
of  the  United  Shirt  and  Collar  Company,  de- 
parted this  life  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years. 

For  over  half  a  century  Mr.  Pine  has  been 
actively  identified  with  the  commercial,  political 
and  religious  interests  of  our  City.  In  January, 
i88i,  Mr.  Pine  was  elected  a  director  of  the 
Troy  City  National  Bank  and  continued  in  that 
capacity  until  it  was  succeeded  by  The  Secu- 
rity Trust  Company  of  Troy  in  1902,  when  he 
was  elected  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  its  senior  Vice-Presi- 
dent. For  many  years  he  has  been  conspicuously 
and  successfully  identified  with  Troy's  leading 
industry  and  was  President  at  the  time  of  his 
death  of  one  of  its  most  prominent  manufactur- 
ing corporations. 

Mr.  Pine  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  of 
quiet  and  firm  determination,  of  broad  and  genial 
charity,  of  the  strictest  integrity,  interested  in 
public  and  private  benevolences,  devoted  to  his 
church,  active  and  influential  in  all  movements  for 
the  betterment  of  civic  government,  and  a  man 
of  intense  nationalistic  patriotism.  We  deplore 
his  loss.  This  record  is  made  to  testify  to  our 
appreciation  of  his  manly  virtues. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Troy 
"Times"  of  September  18,  1919: 

James  K.  P.  Pine,  who  died  at  Lake  Bomoseen, 
Castleton,  Vermont,  yesterday,  was  a  foremost 
figure  in  the  industry  with  which  he  was  identi- 
fied, and  which  is  so  great  a  factor  in  promoting 
prosperity  in  the  community.  Mr.  Pine  had  long 
held  prominence  in  commercial  and  financial  af- 
fairs,   and    was   identified    with    various    interests 


in  a  way  that  brought  him  into  connection  with 
many  useful  activities.  In  church,  social  and 
fraternal  relations  he  exemplified  uprightness  and 
kindliness  that  won  respect  and  esteem,  and  he 
passed  away  after  a  career  that  stamped  him  as 
a  citizen  whose  worth  is  recognized  and  whose 
death  brings  sincere  regret  to  all  who  knew 
him. 


CANTINE,  Edward  B., 

Insurance  Expert. 

In  the  year  1890  Edward  B.  Cantine  lo- 
cated in  the  city  of  Albany,  New  York,  as 
manager  of  that  district  for  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company.  Thirty  years 
have  since  elapsed,  and  he  continues  prom- 
inent in  the  insurance  world,  being  general 
agent  for  the  Home  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  for  Eastern  and  North- 
eastern New  York,  and  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont. In  public  life  he  has  been  the  active, 
interested  citizen,  bearing  his  share  of  civic 
responsibilities  and  receiving  his  full  share 
of  public  honors.  It  is  through  his  con- 
nection with  the  Masonic  order  that  he  is 
best  known  throughout  the  State,  his  stand- 
ing in  Capitular,  Templar  and  Scottish  Rite 
Masonry  being  very  high.  His  fraternal  and 
social  affiliations  are  many,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  best  known  men  in  his  city. 

Edward  B.  Cantine  is  a  descendant  of 
Moses  Cantine,  or  as  he  himself  writes  his 
name  in  the  early  records,  Moyse  Quantain, 
who,  according  to  Rev.  Matthew  Cantine 
Julien,  genealogist  of  the  family,  lived  at 
Royan,  a  small  town  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Gironde,  the  wide  arm  of  the  sea  which 
reaches  from  the  city  of  Bordeaux  to  the 
French  coast.  When  the  persecution  of  the 
Huguenots  began  again  in  France  in  1685, 
Moses  Cantine  left  the  land  of  his  fathers  in 
one  of  the  smaller  coasting  vessels  of  his 
native  village,  and  was  taken  on  board  one 
of  the  English  vessels  that  lay  off  the  French 
coast  to  render  succor  to  escaping  Hugue- 
nots.    It  is  not  known  whether  he  came  di- 
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rect  to  America  or  lived  for  a  time  in  Eng- 
land, his  name  first  appearing  in  this  coun- 
try in  1689,  in  the  sheriff's  lists  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Ulster  county,  New  York. 
There  is,  however,  some  evidence  of  his 
having  lived  in  the  county  at  an  earlier  date 
than  1689.  He  settled  in  New  Paltz,  New 
York,  where  he  remained  until  his  step- 
children were  grown  up,  then  moved  to 
Ponckhockie.  In  1700  his  name  appears 
on  the  records  of  New  Paltz  as  a  lieutenant 
in  a  military  company.  He  died  in  1743  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  yard  of  the  Dutch 
church  in  Marbletown,  Ulster  county.  New 
York.  His  first  wife  died  during  the  pas- 
sage to  America.  His  second  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, was  a  daughter  of  Christian  Deyo, 
and  widow  of  Simon  LeFevre,  her  father 
one  of  the  original  twelve  pantentees  of  the 
town  of  New  Paltz.  Moses  and  Elizabeth 
Cantine  were  the  parents  of  a  son,  Peter 
Cantine,  the  only  child  born  to  Moses  by  his 
three  wives.  He  married  (third),  Septem- 
ber 20,  1703,  Marytje,  widow  of  Boudewyn 
de  Witt,  whose  first  husband  was  sheriff  of 
Ulster  county  in  1701. 

Peter  Cantine,  only  son  of  Moses  Can- 
tine, the  Huguenot  ancestor,  and  his  second 
wife,  Elizabeth  (Deyo-Le  Fevre)  Cantine, 
was  born  in  New  Paltz,  Ulster  county.  New 
York,  and  was  baptized  in  the  French 
church  there,  May  21,  1693.  He  became  a 
man  of  importance  in  Ulster  county,  serv- 
ing the  town  of  Kingston  as  trustee  and  in 
other  offices  until  1728,  when  he  moved  to 
Marbletown,  serving  that  town  as  trustee 
from  1750  until  1761.  He  was  a  large  land- 
owner through  purchase,  and  received  also 
through  his  wife  a  large  tract  lying  on  both 
sides  of  Esopus  creek.  He  married,  June 
16,  1715,  Elizabeth  Blanchan,  daughter  of 
Matthys  and  Margaret  (Schoonhoven) 
Blanchan,  and  granddaughter  of  Matthys 
Blanchan,  a  Huguenot  from  Arbor's, 
France.  They  were  the  parents  of  twelve 
children,  six  of  them  sons,  all  of  whom  mar- 


ried and  left  issue  except  Moses,  the  eldest, 
who  died  without  issue. 

Edward  B.  Cantine  descends  through 
Abraham,  the  ninth  child  and  fifth  son. 
These  five  sons  of  Peter  Cantine,  and  grand- 
sons of  Moses  Cantine,  the  Huguenot,  are 
the  ancestors  of  the  Cantine  family  in 
America.  At  the  beginning,  all  their  broth- 
ers lived  in  Marbletown,  Ulster  county, 
New  York,  the  place  of  their  residence  now 
known  as  Stone  Ridge,  where  many  of  the 
name  are  yet  to  be  found. 

Abraham  (2)  Cantine,  great-grandson  of 
Moses  Cantine,  the  Huguenot,  grandson  of 
Peter  and  Elizabeth  (Blanchan)  Cantine, 
and  presumably  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Eliz- 
abeth (Delameter)  Cantine,  was  born  in 
Ulster  county,  New  York,  about  1770.  His 
father,  Abraham,  was  born  in  Kingston, 
New  York,  December  8,  1727,  died  Decem- 
ber 26,  1814.  His  mother,  Elizabeth  (Dela- 
meter) Cantine,  was  born  in  1735,  and  died 
September  6,  1805.     ' 

Abraham  (2)  Cantine  married  Essie  Van 
Wagonen,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  a 
son,  Orrin.  Orrin  Cantine  married  Lucy 
Stone,  born  in  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York, 
and  became  a  farmer  of  that  section  of 
Dutchess  county.  Orrin  and  Lucy  (Stone) 
Cantine  were  the  parents  of  four  sons  and 
three  daughters.  One  of  these  sons,  George 
A.  Cantine,  was  born  in  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York,  May  20,  1840,  and  died  February  5, 
1907,  in  Newburgh,  New  York. 

George  A.  Cantine  was  educated  in  Troy 
Conference  Academy,  Poultney,  Vermont, 
and  later  was  engaged  with  a  hardware  mer- 
chant of  Rutland,  Vermont.  After  his  mar- 
riage he  moved  to  Rome,  New  York,  there 
entering  the  employ  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad.  Later  he  engaged  in  the  in- 
surance business  in  Rome,  but  finally  lo- 
cated in  Newburgh,  New  York,  there  con- 
tinuing a  successful  insurance  agency  until 
his  death.  He  married  Marian  J.  Cook, 
and  they  were  the  parents  of   Edward  B. 
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Cantine,  of  Albany,  whose  career  is  herein 
traced. 

Edward  B.  Cantine  was  born  in  Rutland, 
Vermont,  August  4,  i860,  and  there  attend- 
ed the  public  schools  until  the  removal  of 
his  parents  to  Rome,  New  York.  There  he 
attended  Rome  Academy,  and  Cazenovia 
Seminary,  and  later  entered  business  life. 
For  a  time  he  was  a  traveling  salesman,  then 
entered  the  life  insurance  field,  and  in  i8go, 
as  the  managerial  representative  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company,  located  in 
Albany,  New  York,  his  present  home  and 
business  headquarters.  He  stands  very  high 
among  producing  insurance  men,  and  his 
large  territory  yields  the  Home  Life  a  sat- 
isfactory annual  business.  In  addition  to  his 
life  insurance  business  he  has  the  local 
agency  for  the  Home  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  several  other  companies,  covering 
all  branches  of  the  insurance  business. 

Two  years  after  coming  to  Albany,  Mr. 
Cantine  entered  public  life  as  representative 
from  the  Thirteenth  Ward  in  the  City  Com- 
mon Council.  He  followed  his  councilmanic 
term  with  four  years'  service  as  clerk  of  the 
board  of  supervisors,  was  chairman  of  the 
Republican  county  and  city  committees,  and 
member  of  the  executive  committee,  1894- 
igoo.  He  resigned  his  position  in  1900  to 
accept  appointment  from  Mayor  Blessing  as 
commissioner  of  Charities  and  Correction. 
In  1902  he  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Gans 
commissioner  of  public  safety,  an  office  he 
administered  most  satisfactorily  until  191 1, 
when  he  resigned  and  resumed  private  busi- 
ness. The  record  of  Mr.  Cantine's  public 
service  is  one  of  honor  and  efficiency,  every 
office  held  being  regarded  as  a  trust  to  be 
sacredly  fulfilled.  He  holds  firmly  to  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party,  which  he 
has  supported  ever  since  becoming  a  voter. 
He  is  a  director  of  the  Municipal  Gas  Com- 
pany, of  Albany,  and  has  varied  business 
interests. 

In  Masonry,  Mr.  Cantine  holds  many 
honors  and  degrees.     He  is  a  member  of 


Temple  Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons ; 
is  past  high  priest  of  Capital  City  Chapter, 
No.  242,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  formerly 
grand  representative  of  the  Grand  Chapter 
of  Canada  near  the  Grand  Chapter  of 
New  York,  Royal  Arch  Masons ;  past 
eminent  commander  of  Temple  Comman- 
dery.  No.  2,  Knights  Templar,  and  for 
many  years  historian  of  that  body,  a  position 
(1920)  he  still  fills;  grand  representative  of 
the  Grand  Commandery  of  Ohio  near  the 
Grand  Commandery  of  New  York,  Knights 
Templar.  In  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite  he  has  attained  the  thirty-third  and 
final  American  degree,  an  honor  which 
comes  to  the  recipient  unsought  and  is  con- 
ferred for  distinguished  service  rendered  the 
order.  He  is  a  past  most  wise  master  of 
Albany  Chapter  of  Rose  Croix  ;  past  thrice 
potent  master  inefifable  and  sublime  Grand 
Lodge  of  Perfection,  and  past  sovereign 
prince  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Princes  of 
Jerusalem ;  past  commander-in-chief  of  Al- 
bany Sovereign  Consistory ;  Junior  General- 
issimo of  Albany  Conclave,  Knights  of  the 
Red  Cross  of  Constantine  ;  member  of  Third 
Pillar  Tabernacle,  No.  5,  United  States 
Army ;  member  of  the  Masonic  Veterans 
Association ;  treasurer  of  the  building  com- 
mittee of  Cypress  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic 
Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine ;  trus- 
tee and  vice-president  of  the  Masonic  Hall 
Association ;  member  of  Albany  Lodge, 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks ; 
past  commander  of  Philip  Sheridan  Camp, 
Sons  of  Veterans ;  was  largely  instrumental 
in  the  erection  of  the  famous  Philip  Sheri- 
dan Statue  in  Capital  Park,  Albany,  and 
served  as  a  member  of  Philip  Sheridan 
Monument  Commission,  State  of  New  York, 
being  appointed  by  Governor  Glynn  in  1914. 
His  clubs  are:  The  Albany,  of  which  he  is 
a  past  president  and  present  governor ;  Fort 
Orange,  Albany  Country,  Unconditional  Re- 
publican, and  Capital  City.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church. 
Mr.  Cantine  married  (first)  Isabel  Hov- 
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ey,  (second)  Caroline  Moss.  Children:  i. 
Grace  A.,  married  James  G.  Tebbutt,  and 
has  three  children :  James  G.,  Jr.,  Isabel 
H.,  and  Edward  Cantine  Tebbutt.  2.  George 
E.,  born  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  February 
6,  1887,  educated  in  Albany  Boys'  Academy 
and  Yale  University,  academic  course,  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  served  sev- 
enteen months  during  the  World  War,  1917- 
1918,  attaining  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant, 
Infantry,  United  States  Army,  stationed  at 
camps  McArthur  and  Travis ;  married  Flor- 
ence C.  Donnelly.  3.  Marion  Josina,  mar- 
ried J.  Stanley  Davis. 


HARTIGAN,  John  J., 

Founder  of  Important  Business. 

For  twenty-one  years  with  the  dry  goods 
firm  of  George  Bristol  &  Company  of  Troy, 
New  York,  beginning  as  a  boy,  Mr.  Harti- 
gan,  in  1888,  began  business  for  himself  in 
the  same  line,  and  during  the  thirty-three 
years  which  have  since  elapsed  has  won  for 
himself  a  proud  name  among  the  success- 
ful merchants  of  his  city.  He  is  a  native 
son  of  Troy,  and  his  entire  business  life  of 
more  than  half  a  century  has  been  spent  in 
that  city.  John  J.  Hartigan,  is  a  grandson 
of  Richard  Hartigan,  of  County  Limerick, 
Ireland,  a  farmer,  who  lived  and  died  in 
his  native  land.  His  wife  was  a  Miss 
Kearny,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  Mau- 
rice Hartigan,  born  in  Limerick,  Ireland,  in 
1824,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  in 
1849,  came  to  the  United  States,  settling  in 
Troy,  New  York.  Maurice  Hartigan  be- 
came a  successful  groceryman  of  Troy,  and 
was  influential  in  local  affairs.  He  mar- 
ried, in  Troy,  Ellen  Hogan,  also  born  in 
Limerick,  Ireland,  and  both  were  members 
of  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church. 

John  J.  Hartigan,  second  of  the  five  chil- 
dren of  Maurice  and  Ellen  (Hogan)  Harti- 
gan, was  born  in  Troy,  New  York,  October 
31,  1853,  and  was  educated  in  La  Salle  In- 


stitute. He  began  business  life  as  a  boy 
with  the  dry  goods  firm  of  George  Bristol 
&  Company,  and  spent  twenty-one  years, 
1867-1888,  in  the  employ  of  that  house,  ris- 
ing through  many  promotions  to  responsi- 
ble positions,  and  when  he  finally  decided  to 
enter  business  life  under  his  own  name  he 
was  the  experienced  merchant  of  thirty-five 
years. 

In  1888  he  opened  a  dry  goods  store  on 
King  street,  Troy,  and  there  conducted  a 
successful  and  ever  increasing  business  for 
twenty-four  years.  During  that  period  he 
also  established  branch  stores  on  Congress 
street,  Troy,  and  in  Schenectady  and  Am- 
sterdam, New  York,  continuing  these  until 
1909,  when  he  disposed  of  them  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  his  parent  Troy  store. 
In  1912,  the  needs  of  that  business  demand- 
ing increased  facilities,  Mr.  Hartigan  moved 
to  his  present  location,  No.  366  River  street. 
He  is  now  the  veteran  merchant  of  sixty- 
eight  years,  and  for  fifty-four  of  those  years 
has  been  connected  with  the  dry  goods  bus- 
iness ;  has  had  but  one  employer,  George 
Bristol  &  Company,  and  their  successors, 
Church  &  Phalen,  and  for  thirty-three  years 
has  conducted  business  under  his  own  name. 
Success  has  attended  him  ;  it  has  been  richly 
deserved  and  well  earned. 

Private  business  affairs  have  not  absorbed 
Mr.  Hartigan's  entire  time  nor  interest,  but 
in  a  public-spirited  way  he  has  aided  in 
many  worth-while  activities,  particularly  the 
Troy  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  now 
chairman  of  the  Chamber's  Committee  on 
Waterways,  was  president  of  the  Tri-City 
League  (Troy,  Albany,  Schenectady),  the 
league  being  in  charge  of  all  matters  affect- 
ing these  three  cities  of  the  Capital  District 
and  accomplishing  a  great  deal  for  their  ad- 
vancement and  development.  During  the 
World  War  period,  1917-18,  and  imtil  the 
present  1921,  he  served  as  purchasing  agent 
of  the  Rensselaer  County  Chapter  of  the 
Red  Cross,  and  was  active  in  all  the  drives 
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and  activities  of  that  period.  When  inde- 
pendent telephones  were  inaugurated  in  this 
section,  Mr.  Hartigan  was  quite  active ;  he 
was  treasurer  of  the  Commercial  Telephone 
Company  of  Troy,  president  of  the  Rens- 
selaer Telephone  Company,  and  president 
of  the  Granville,  New  York,  Telephone 
Company,  all  of  which  were  later  absorbed 
by  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company.  He  is  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  La  Salle  Institute,  a  member  of 
St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  in  politics 
a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Hartigan  married,  in  1883,  Eliza- 
beth Clogan,  who  died  in  1907,  leaving  a 
daughter  Helen,  a  graduate  of  Emma  Wil- 
lard  School,  now  the  wife  of  Frank  L. 
Roche,  of  Troy.  A  daughter,  Frances  Har- 
tigan, died  at  the  age  of  eight  years.  Mr. 
Hartigan  married  a  second  time,  Febru- 
ary I,  1910,  Alice  Grace  Ross,  of  Troy. 


GIFFORD,  Arthur, 

Man   of   Affairs. 

Arthur  Gifford  is  a  descendant  of  old 
Colonial  ancestry  founded  by  Jonathan  Gif- 
ford, who  came  from  the  North  of  Eng- 
land in  1630,  and  settled  at  Falmouth, 
Massachusetts,  and  who  traced  his  descent 
from  Sir  Randolph  de  Giffard,  a  standard 
bearer  of  William  the  Conqueror  in  his  in- 
vasion of  England. 

Elihu  Gififord,  grandfather  of  Arthur  Gif- 
ford, born  in  Greenfield,  Saratoga  county. 
New  York,  in  1796,  married  Eliza  Robin- 
son Starbuck,  descendant  of  Edward  Star- 
buck,  who  came  from  Devonshire,  England, 
to  Dover,  Massachusetts,  in  1640.  He 
moved  to  Nantucket,  in  1662,  and  became  as- 
sociated with  others  in  purchase  of  that 
island  from  the  Indians  and  the  Crown. 
Nathaniel  Starbuck,  son  of  Edward  Star- 
buck,  married  Tristram  Coffin's  daughter, 
Mary,  who  was  a  woman  of  great  force  of 


character  and  of  leading  influence,  and  their 
descendants  became,  with  others,  the  found- 
ers of  Hudson,  New  York,  in  1773. 

Elihu  Gifford,  in  1823,  became  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Starbuck  &  Company,  iron 
founders,  of  Hudson,  which  business  was 
established  in  1814,  and  of  which,  in  1831, 
he  became  sole  owner.  In  1863  his  sons, 
William  H.  and  James,  purchased  the  bus- 
iness and  continued  it  under  the  name  of 
Gifford  Brothers.  He  was  actively  engaged 
in  numerous  other  enterprises,  including 
transportation  between  Hudson  and  New 
York  City,  and  Boston ;  the  organization  of 
the  Hudson  &  Berkshire  Railroad  Company 
in  1836;  the  establishment  of  the  Hudson 
Iron  Works ;  and  the  organization  of  the 
Farmers'  National  Bank  in  1839,  of  which 
he  was  president  for  twenty-five  years.  His 
death  occurred  in  1889,  in  the  ninety-third 
year  of  his  age.  His  wife  was  a  woman  of 
kindly,  charitable  impulses,  and  the  founder 
of  the  Hudson  Orphan  Asylum.  They  were 
the  parents  of  six  sons  and  five  daughters, 
one  of  their  sons,  Sanford  R.,  becoming  an 
artist  of  national  note. 

James  Gifford,  son  of  Elihu  and  Eliza 
Robinson  (Starbuck)  Gifford,  was  born  in 
Hudson,  New  York,  in  1829.  After  attend- 
ing college  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and  several 
years  of  travel  in  Europe,  Australia,  and  the 
East  Indies,  in  1856,  he  joined  his  brother, 
William  H.,  in  the  direction  of  their  foun- 
dry business.  He  later  organized  and  be- 
came the  first  president  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  subsequent  to  a  spec- 
ial trip  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing its  operation  in  that  country.  He  mar- 
ried Almira  Beadle,  daughter  of  Thomas  D. 
and  Phebe  Ann  (Starbuck)  Beadle,  of 
South  Easton,  Washington  county.  New 
York,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  four 
sons :  Malcolm,  Paul,  Arthur,  and  J.  Ed- 
ward. 

In  1870  Mrs.  Gifford  became  the  first 
white  woman  to  visit  Japan. 
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Arthur  GifTord,  son  of  James  and  Almira 
(Beadle)  Gifford,  was  born  in  Hudson, 
New  York,  March  9,  i860.  In  1878  he  en- 
tered the  employ  of  Gifford  Brothers,  and 
in  1889,  with  his  brother  Malcohn,  pur- 
chased the  business  from  their  father  and 
uncle.  The  form  of  management  was 
changed  in  1904,  when  incorporation  was 
made  as  Gifford-Wood  Company.  In  191 3 
he  organized  the  Mechanical  Handlor  Com- 
pany, manufacturing  elevating  and  convey- 
ing machinery,  which,  in  1 91 8,  was  sold  to 
the  Steward  Davit  and  Equipment  Corpora- 
tion, and  with  the  completion  of  this  trans- 
action Mr.  Gifford  retired  from  the  manu- 
facturing field.  Mr.  Gifford  is  a  director  of 
the  Hudson  River  Trust  Company ;  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce ; 
trustee  of  the  Presbyterian  church ;  and 
president  of  the  Columbia  Country  Club.  In 
1888  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  in  1893,  while 
president  of  the  board,  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  construction  of  a  new 
high  school.  He  served  three  years  as  a 
commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works, 
and  in  1901  was  made  president  of  the  Spec- 
ial Water  Commission,  which  constructed 
the  present  city  water  supply. 

Arthur  Gifford  married,  February  i, 
1893,  Grace  Collier,  daughter  of  Hon.  Isaac 
Newton  and  Frances  M.  (Welles)  Collier, 
and  they  are  the  parents  of  three  children : 
I.  Isaac  Collier,  born  in  Hudson,  New  York, 
October  27,  1894;  was  educated  at  Hudson 
High  School,  Hotchkiss  Preparatory  School, 
of  Lakeville,  Connecticut,  class  of  1913,  and 
Yale  University,  class  of  191 7.  He  enlisted 
in  the  army  of  1917  and  served  as  a  machine 
gun  expert  during  the  World  War,  and  was 
honorably  discharged  with  the  rank  of  sec- 
ond lieutenant.  He  is  now  connected  with 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  of  New  York 
City.  2.  Edith,  born  in  Hudson,  New  York, 
August  8,  1897  ;  was  educated  at  Miss  Hall's 
School  for  Girls,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts, 


and  at  Mrs.  Davis'  School,  Briarcliff  Manor, 
New  York.  Miss  Gifford  was  married  to 
Herbert  Southerland  Havens,  of  Red  Hook, 
Dutchess  county.  New  York,  June  26,  1920, 
and  is  now  living  at  Englewood,  New  Jersey. 
3.  Helen,  born  in  Hudson,  New  York,  June 
I,  1899;  was  educated  at  Miss  Bennett's 
School  for  Girls,  Millbrook,  New  York. 


FOLGER,  Frederick  Fitch, 

Man  of  Large  Affairs. 

Frederick  Fitch  Folger  was  born  in  Cort- 
right,  Delaware  county.  New  York,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1812,  died  in  Hudson,  New  York, 
March  26,  1899. 

Clo.sed  are   those   eyes   in   endless   night. 
No  more  to  beam  with  fond  delight. 
Or  with  affection  roll ; 
Eternal  silence  seals  that  tongue. 
Where  sense  and  soft  persuasion  hung, 
To   captivate   the   soul. 

In  obedience  to  an  immemorial  custom 
which  has  been  honored  by  long  observance, 
it  is  befitting  that  a  tribute  of  respect  be  paid 
to  the  memory  of  one  who  has  been  so  lately 
a  contemporary,  a  fellow-citizen,  a  husband 
and  father.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the 
sentiment  and  practices  of  universal  human- 
kind, and  springs  from  a  recognition  of  the 
Divine  in  human  nature.  It  is  the  tribute 
which  moral,  intellectual  and  spiritual  ex- 
cellence and  power  paid  to  themselves.  .-\n 
almost  universal  belief  exists  among  men  of 
all  nations  in  all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe, 
that  there  is  in  each  individual  the  germ  of 
immortality,  which  expands  by  the  process 
called  death,  and  enters  by  the  portal  called 
the  grave  into  the  dawn  of  a  future  life  in 
which  the  moral,  intellectual  and  spiritual 
powers  shall  expand  and  grow  and  attain  to 
a  development  whose  promise  is  only  out- 
lined in  the  experience  and  development  of 
this  world. 

Frederick  Fitch  Folger  was  the  scion  of 
no  mean  stock.     In  1635  there  came  from 
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Norwich,  England,  his  paternal  ancestor, 
John  Foulger,  and  his  son  Peter.  His  ma- 
ternal ancestors  were  also  English,  the  first 
of  his  mother's  kindred  who  came  to  Amer- 
ica being  the  Rev.  James  Fitch,  who  traced 
his  descent  from  John  Fytche,  of  Fytche 
Castle  in  the  parish  of  Widdington,  north- 
west of  Essex.  Through  a  long  line  of  hon- 
orable forefathers,  Frederick  Fitch  Folger 
had  for  his  father  Obed  Worth  Folger,  and 
for  his  mother  Mary  Mayhew  (Fitch)  Fol- 
ger. His  mother  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia, 
January  22,  1784,  and  was  a  woman  of  un- 
usual mental  attainments,  living  to  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  one  hundred  years  and  eleven 
months,  and  retaining  her  mental  faculties 
until  the  last.  She  died  in  Hudson,  New 
York,  December  21,  1884.  His  parents  were 
married  in  Hudson,  New  York,  December 
13,  1801. 

When  Frederick  Fitch  Folger  was  but 
seven  years  of  age  he  removed  with  his  par- 
ents to  Hudson,  where  his  early  days  were 
passed  and  were  spent  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion stones  of  that  edifice  of  moral  worth 
which  was  such  a  distinctive  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Folger's  future ;  the  influences  of 
home,  combined  with  the  education  received 
at  the  old  Hudson  academy,  could  not  but 
afifect  and  mould  a  growing  boy.  An  apti- 
tude for  business  was  early  manifested,  and 
he  possessed  an  eagerness  to  enter  the  ranks 
of  that  army  which  was  striving  to  win  the 
battle  of  life,  and  to  gain  for  himself  not 
only  a  commercial  standing,  but  the  rich 
reward  of  honest  toil.  After  holding  sev- 
eral clerkships  in  his  adopted  home,  while 
still  a  young  man  he  went  to  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  where  a  lucrative  position  was 
tendered  him.  In  1837  the  firm  by  whom 
he  was  employed  finding  him  so  essential  to 
their  interests,  his  salary  was  greatly  in- 
creased. Shortly  after,  he  was  stricken  with 
yellow  fever,  and  with  great  care  he  was 
safely  carried  through  this  trying  ordeal.  In 
1840  the  firm  with  which  he  was  connected 


ofifered  him  an  interest  as  partner,  but  he  de- 
clined, accepting  a  higher  position  with  them 
and  the  privilege  of  going  North.  Shortly 
after,  the  firm  passed  into  liquidation  and  he 
purchased  all  interests  in  the  firm.  In  1842 
he  began  the  wholesale  and  retail  hardware 
and  ship  chandlery  business,  taking  a  broth- 
er as  partner,  and  in  a  few  years  the  estab- 
lishment of  Frederick  F.  Folger  &  Company 
became  one  of  the  largest,  most  prominent, 
and  influential  in  the  South. 

On  September  10,  1851,  he  married  Har- 
riette  A.  Camp,  daughter  of  Colonel  Elisha 
Camp,  of  Sacketts  Harbor,  New  York,  who 
died  July  29,  1904.  They  were  the  parents 
of  six  children  :  Mary  A. ;  Frederick  Fitch, 
Jr.,  died  February  25,  1883;  Glenwood ; 
Floride,  who  married  Wendell  V.  R.  Bar- 
nard, and  they  have  one  daughter,  Floride 
Folger  Barnard,  who  married  Arthur  La 
Grand  Doty,  of  Paris,  France ;  Harriette 
A. ;  and  Mayhew  Worth,  who  died  August 
18,  1904.  Mrs.  Folger  was  a  woman  of  un- 
usual charming  personality. 

Still  retaining  an  interest  in  his  Southern 
house,  in  1853  he  purchased  in  Hudson, 
New  York,  the  property  known  as  "The 
Bronson  Place,"  which  he  named  "Glen- 
wood."  In  1869  he  gave  up  the  active  dut- 
ies of  life,  returned  to  Hudson  and  erected 
a  homestead  on  Prospect  avenue,  beautiful 
in  every  adornment,  and  in  which  he  lived 
for  eighteen  years.  His  great  heart  yearned 
to  do  for  others  as  he  had  done  for  himself, 
to  uplift  and  better.  The  old  academy  in 
which  he  had  received  his  first  instruction 
was,  by  his  efforts,  developed  into  a  school 
of  high  standing,  and  was  in  reality  the  pri- 
mitive step  to  the  establishment  of,  and  the 
seed  from  which  sprang  the  public  school 
system  inaugurated  later  in  this  city,  and 
which  now  maintains  a  standard  second  to 
none  in  the  State.  Another  great  work  sug- 
gested and  carried  out  by  him  was  the  im- 
provement of  the  city's  cemetery.  To  this 
he  gave  both  time  and  money,  and  under 
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his  guidance,  fostering  care,  and  suggestions     superiors,  gracious  and  kind.    To  no  man  in 
this  spot  where  he  now  sleeps  was  changed     his  community  could  be  more  aptly  applied 


from  a  neglected  field  to  a  garden  blooming 
with  flowers,  truly  into  a  "God's-Acre." 

He  was  prominent  in  the  organization  of 
Hudson's  water  supply,  and  as  a  result  a 
water  commission  was  created  and  he  was 
asked  to  take  the  head.  This  honor  he  de- 
clined, but  he  made  many  suggestions  which 
were  carried  into  effect,  and  today  Hudson 
boasts  of  a  water  supply  which  stands  al- 
most unequalled  by  any  in  the  country.  His 
known  probity,  business  tact,  and  financial 
ability  gave  him  a  seat  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Farmer's  National  Bank  of 
Hudson.  For  twenty  years  he  acted  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  associates  and  to  the  de- 
gree of  being  asked  to  assume  the  presi- 
dency of  the  institution,  this  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven  years,  which  at  first  he  de- 
clined, but  later  accepted  the  position  of 
vice-president,  which  office  he  held  until  his 
death. 

Mr.  Folger  was  a  Democrat.  With  him 
party  principle  was  so  deeply  rooted  that  to 
split  a  ticket  was  to  commit  a  crime.  In 
the  campaign  of  1896  he  announced  his 
standing  as  a  firm  and  unbending  advocate 
of  the  gold  standard.  At  one  time  he  had 
decided  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket,  but 
the  nomination  of  Palmer  and  Buckner, 
however,  overcame  the  difficulty,  and  be- 
neath the  old  flag  of  true  and  pure  Democ- 
racy on  election  day,  with  uncovered  head, 
loyal  to  his  manhood  and  his  lifelong  prin- 
ciples, he  deposited  his  vote  in  their  favor. 
Men  such  as  Mr.  Folger  may  die  and 
pass  from  the  arena  of  life  ere  the  goal  at 
which  they  aimed  is  reached,  but  even  then 
their  Jives  are  in  no  sense  failures,  since 
each  day  has  marked  their  onward  progress. 
To  his  friends  he  was  most  strongly  at- 
tached, and  in  his  domestic  life  peculiarly 
fortunate.  He  was  the  most  devoted  of  hus- 
bands, the  kindest  of  fathers.  To  his  equals 
he  was  ever  pleasant  and  obliging,  to  his 


the  words  and  shrewd  judgment  of  Horace 
Walpole  : 

To  act  with  common  sense, 

according  to  the  moment  is  the 

best  wisdom  I  know ; 
And  the  best  jjliilosophy  to  do  one's  duties, 

take  the  world  as  it  comes. 
Submit  respectfully  to  one's  lot, 
Bless  the  goodness  that  has  given  us 

so  much  happiness  with  it,  whatever 

it  is,  and  despise  affectation. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed 
by  the  directors  of  The  Farmers'  National 
Bank  of  Hudson : 

After  many  years  of  faithful  service  as  an  of- 
ficer of  The  Farmers'  National  Bank  of  this  city, 
Frederick  Fitch  Folger  has  passed  from  earth. 

We,  the  directors  and  officers  of  the  institution 
with  which  he  was  so  long  connected,  deem  it 
our  duty,  as  well  as  privilege,  to  bear  testimony 
and  place  on  record  our  appreciation  of  his  worth 
as  a  citizen,  his  ability  as  a  financier,  and  his 
character  as  a  man.  Appointed  a  director,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1876,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  that 
trust  with  fidelity  and  zeal.  On  May  13,  1889,  he 
was  elected  to  the  chair  of  vice-president.  Here 
his  sound  and  conservative  guidance  added  to  his 
well-known  reputation  as  a  man  of  business.  On 
May  24,  1890,  he  was  unanimously  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  institution  which  owed  so  much  of  its 
success  to  his  thoughtful  care  and  attention.  Ad- 
vancing years,  however,  combined  with  a  natural 
modesty,  led  him  to  decline  this  honor,  and  in  the 
chair  of  the  vice-presidency  he  remained  until  his 
death.  Much  could  be  said  of  Mr.  Folger  as  our 
associate,  but  no  fulsome  praise  is  needed  to  tell 
the  story  of  his  life  as  a  friend  and  adviser.  VVe 
shall  miss  his  sterling  counsels  and  genial  pres- 
ence, and  in  all  things  wherein  we  have  been 
associated  with  him  in  business,  we  shall  mourn 
our  loss. 

To  his  family  we  tender  heart-felt  sympathy, 
and  direct  that  a  copy  of  this  expression  of  ap- 
preciation be  sent  to  them  and  spread  upon  the 
records  of  this  bank  and  published  in  the  daily 
papers. 

Excerpts  from  newspapers  on  the  death 
of  Frederick  Fitch  Folger.  Hudson  "Reg- 
ister," March  27,  1899: 
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Mr.  Folger  was  in  his  S/tli  year,  was  a  man 
in  all  the  word  implies —  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
the  old  school — and  through  his  dignity  and  uni- 
form courtesy  commanded  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion and  drew  forth  for  himself  the  love  of  every 
one  with  whom  he  came  in  contact —  Refined  and 
cultured,  and  possessing  a  vast  fund  of  informa- 
tion, and  having  rare  conversational  ability,  his 
companionship  was  sought  by  the  younger  men 
of  the  city  as  well  as  the  older —  His  was  truly 
a  christian  character,  a  character  in  which  charity 
was  marked  as  a  distinguishing  trait,  and  the 
many  who  have  felt  the  influence  of  his  noble 
spirit  feel  that  it  has  been  good  that  such  a  man 
has  lived  and  has  been  granted  long  life,  and 
though  the  fulness  had  come,  and  it  was  his  time 
to  bid  earth  farewell,  yet  all  mourn  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  is  no  more. 

New  York  "Times,"  March  29,  1899: 

Frederick  Fitch  Folger  died  at  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
on  Sunday.  He  was  in  his  87th  year,  and  had 
lived  in  Hudson  for  a  great  part  of  his  life.  He 
was  for  many  years  a  director  of  The  Farmers' 
National  Bank  of  Hudson,  and  on  being  asked 
to  become  president  of  the  bank  declined,  but  ac- 
cepted the  vice-presidency,  which  position  he  re- 
tained until  his  death.  He  was  also  member  of 
the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners. 

Hudson  "Register,"  March  29,  1899: 

.  .  .  The  name  of  Frederick  Fitch  Folger, 
one  synonymous  with  the  gentleman,  the  hon- 
ored citizen,  the  warm  friend,  the  ambassador  of 
all  that  was  noble  in  man,  has  ceased  to  be  writ- 
ten on  the  records  of  Time,  but  is  being  graven  by 
the  pencil  of  immortality  on  the  pages  of  Eternity. 
It  needs  no  words  to  bring  to  the  minds  of  his 
fellow-citizens  what  Mr.  Folger  was —  A  long 
and  busy  life,  many  years  of  it  spent  far  from 
the  home  of  his  last  days,  seemed  to  refine  and 
bring  to  the  surface  those  many  virtues  ac- 
quired at  birth  and  nurtured  by  the  tilth  of  con- 
tact with  the  world.  They  bore  an  abundant  har- 
vest and  to  him.self  and  to  others  he  could  say  in 
many  respects  my  last  days  are  my  best  and  most 
enjoyable.  Always  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
our  city,  serving  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  and 
for  the  public  good  on  many  boards  of  commis- 
sion. Mr.  Folger's  most  enduring  monument  is 
that  left  to  us  in  our  water  supply.  From  its 
inception  his  hand  and  his  mind  have  aided  and 
guided  it  through  the  years  of  its  successful  op- 
eration. No  man  has  ever  done  more,  no  one  has 
ever  given  to  its  fulfillment  so  much  of  time  and 


thought  as  he —  In  the  bank  of  which  he  was 
many  years  a  director,  his  clear  judgment  claimed 
the  weight  of  authority;  in  the  club  his  genial 
presence  added  a  brighter  charm  of  sociability; 
in  the  home  his  love,  his  tender  care  made  the 
hearthstone  of  family  relationship  glow  with  a 
greater  warmth,  and  among  his  friends  he  each 
day  forged  chains  of  more  solid  endearment, 
binding  each  one  he  knew  to  his  heart  as  with 
hoops  of  steel —  We  never  thought  Mr.  Folger 
could  die,  so  grand  was  he —  Wrapped  in  the 
mantle  of  peace  and  good  will  toward  all,  with  a 
character  without  spot  or  blemish,  he  has  laid 
himself  down  to  pleasant  slumber,  to  awake  in 
the   great    unknown — 

Granite  shafts  may  tower  above  his  tomb,  eulo- 
gies may  be  written  with  the  grace  of  a  poet's 
pen,  or  painted  with  all  the  beauty  of  the  ar- 
tist's brush,  each  will  fail  to  bring  into  a  liv- 
ing picture  the  story  of  a  life  which  made  him 
happy  through  the  contributions  to  the  happiness 
of  others. 


CHILD,  James  J., 

Head  of  Large  Enterprise. 

In  the  second  period  of  his  active  busi- 
ness Hfe,  James  J.  Child  entered  the  field  of 
work  in  which  he  has  continued  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  his  presidency  of  the  whole- 
sale coal  company  that  bears  his  name  marks 
the  distance  he  has  covered  in  practical  af- 
fairs since  the  day  in  December,  1872,  when 
he  became  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  David 
Judson,  a  coal  merchant  of  Lansingburg 
and  Troy.  Mr.  Child  has  acquired  numer- 
ous other  important  interests  in  business 
and  financial  circles,  and  a  diversity  of  con- 
nections with  the  institutions  of  his  city  has 
given  him  prominence  as  a  citizen  of  disin- 
terested public  spirit,  whose  devoted  service 
springs  from  a  true  desire  to  promote  her 
welfare,  and  who  has  made  many  sacrifices 
of  time  and  convenience  to  accomplish  that 
end. 

James  J.  Child  is  of  English  parentage, 
son  of  Joseph  (3)  and  Agnes  (Johnston) 
Child,  grandson  of  Joseph  (2)  and  Pene- 
lope (Tengle)  Child,  and  great-grandson  of 
Joseph  ( I )  and  Mary  Child.    St.  Ives,  Eng- 
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land,  was  the  family  home,  Joseph  (2) 
Child  establishing  the  line  in  the  United 
States  in  1824. 

James   J.   Child   was   born   in   Brooklyn, 
New  York,  April  22,  1854,  and  was  a  boy  of 
eight  years  of  age  when  his  parents  moved 
to  Troy,  New  York.    He  attended  Lansing- 
burg    Seminary    and    Lansingburg    Acad- 
emy,  and   obtained   his   first   position   with 
the    Troy    &   Boston    Railroad    Company 
in   Troy,    New   York,   later   filling   the  of- 
fice   of    station    agent    with    the    Lebanon 
Springs   railroad.      On    December   9,  1872, 
Mr.    Child    made   his    entry    into    the  coal 
business    as    a    clerk    in    the    employ    of 
David   Judson,   a   well   known   coal   dealer, 
with  yards  and  office  in  Lansingburg  and 
Troy.     Not  long  afterward  he  was  appoint- 
ed manager  of  Mr.  Judson's  retail  affairs  in 
Lansingburg,  and  upon  Mr.  Judson's  death 
in  1S81,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  his 
Intg  employer's  son,  David  A.  Judson.   They 
continued  the  business   founded  by   David 
Judson  until  May  i,  1893,  when  Mr.  Child 
established  in  independent  dealings  with  the 
organization   of    the   James    J.    Child    Coal 
Company,    of    which    he    is    president    and 
treasurer.     He  confined  the  operations  of 
this  company  to  wholesale  dealings  in  coal, 
and  built  up  an  enterpise  that  not  only  ranks 
among  Troy's  most  prosperous  business  or- 
ganizations, but  that  is  one  of  the  largest 
coal  concerns  in  Northern  New  York.     To 
the   upbuilding   of   this   extensive  business 
Mr.  Child  devoted  himself  with  diligent  ap- 
plication,  and   as   he  has   been   its   leading 
spirit  throughout  the  years  of  its  existence, 
to  him  alone  belongs  the  credit  for  rearing 
such  a  substantial  business  structure.     He 
has  formed  nttmerous  other  associations  in 
the  world  of  affairs,  and  is  president  of  the 
J.  J.  Child  Steamer  Company,  vice-president 
and  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Security  Trust  Company,  and  director 
of  the  People's  Bank. 

]\Ir.  Child  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  for 


six  years  was  a  member  of  the  Republican 
State  Committee,  has  been  a  delegate  to 
National,  Stale  and  County  conventions, 
and  is  an  earnest  believer  in  the  efficacy  of 
Republican  principles  in  their  practical  ap- 
plication to  the  governmental  needs  of  the 
country.  While  in  Lansingburg  he  was  po- 
lice commissioner  for  two  years,  but  has 
cared  little  for  public  office.  To  affairs  of 
public  interest  and  to  institutions  serving 
the  public  good  he  has  given  generously  of 
his  business  judgment  and  executive  talents. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  he  has  been  a 
trustee  of  the  North  End  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  he  is  a  director 
of  the  Samaritan  Hospital,  the  Boys'  Club, 
and  trustee  of  the  Troy  Orphan  Asylum. 
His  religious  faith  is  Presbyterian,  and  for 
many  years  he  was  a  trustee  and  elder  of 
Olivet  Presbyterian  Church,  about  1896 
transferring  his  membership  to  the  West- 
minster Presbyterian  Church,  where  he  is 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Mr.  Child  married,  April  i,  1882,  Marion 
E.  Lockwood,  daughter  of  Duane  Lock- 
wood,  of  Lansingburg.  Children:  i.  Mil- 
ton Duane,  born  January  7,  1883,  died  Au- 
gust 13,  1887.  2.  Grace  A.,  born  May  20, 
1886;  married  William  H.  Hardy,  who  is 
associated  with  the  Earl  &  Wilson  Com- 
pany. 3.  Dudley  L.,  born  January  11,  1890 ; 
director  in  the  James  J.  Child  Coal  Com- 
pany, and  is  associated  with  his  father  in 
other  business  affairs.  4.  Mildred  I.,  born 
August  20,  1892 ;  married  George  W.  Mc- 
Clelland, a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  they  are 
the  parents  of  Marion  Child  and  George 
Bryant. 


STRECKER,  Edward, 

Financier, 

Length  of  service  is  not  uncommon  in  ihe 
banking  business  where  men  spend  a  life- 
time  with   one    institution,   but   the    Union 
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National  Bank,  of  Troy,  has  the  unusual 
experience  of  having  as  president  a  man 
who  began  his  connection  with  the  bank  half 
a  century  ago  as  messenger,  and  has  as  cash- 
ier a  man  who  forty  years  ago  began  his 
career  with  the  bank,  a  boy  of  fourteen  and 
in  the  lowliest  position.  President  Wheel- 
er came  up  from  the  ranks,  and  for  more 
than  half  a  century  has  been  associated  with 
the  one  institution,  while  Cashier  Edward 
Strecker  for  forty  years  has  served  the  same 
institution,  and  won  his  way  from  the  low- 
est grade  of  bank  service  to  the  high  and 
responsible  position  he  most  ably  fills.  Fifty- 
four  is  hardly  middle  age  in  the  banking 
world,  and  Mr.  Strecker  has  many  years  of 
usefulness  before  him.  He  has  never  known 
any  other  business  than  banking,  and  no 
other  bank  than  the  Union  National. 

Edward  Strecker  is  the  son  of  Werner 
Strecker,  who  was  born  in  Alsfeld,  Ger- 
many, in  1837,  and  there  spent  the  first 
fourteen  years  of  his  life.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1851  and  found  a  home  in 
Troy,  New  York,  where  he  completed  his 
education  in  the  public  day  and  night  schools 
and  in  business  college.  When  a  young  man, 
he  engaged  in  business  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, remaining  in  that  city  until  1874, 
when  he  returned  to  Troy  and  established  a 
real  estate  and  insurance  business,  of  which 
he  is  still  the  managing  head,  although  an 
octogenarian.  He  is  a  member  and  a  past 
master  of  Apollo  Lodge,  No.  13,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons ;  and  Apollo  Chapter,  No. 
48,  Royal  Arch  Masons ;  and  is  highly  es- 
teemed by  his  brethren  of  the  order.  He  mar- 
ried Walburg  Kirchner,  and  they  were  the 
parents  of  five  children :  Wilhelmina,  de- 
ceased, was  the  wife  of  William  F.  Bayer ; 
Lorenzo,  a  druggist  of  Troy ;  Bertha,  wife 
of  John  I.  Belmore ;  Edward,  of  further 
mention ;  Pauline. 

Edward  Strecker  was  born  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  February  28,  1867,  but  in 
1874,  Troy,  New  York,  became  the  family 


home.  He  attended  the  public  schools  un- 
til fourteen  years  of  age,  then  on  April  27, 
1881,  began  his  long  term  of  service  with 
the  Union  National  Bank,  of  Troy,  as  mes- 
senger boy.  Forty  years  have  since  inter- 
vened, and  during  that  time  he  has  passed 
through  every  grade  of  bank  service  be- 
tween messenger  boy  and  the  cashier's  desk. 
As  a  boy  he  established  a  reputation  for 
diligence,  promptness  and  honesty,  his  rise 
to  a  higher  position  being  inevitable,  once 
his  qualities  and  characteristics  were  known. 
He  passed  the  different  bookkeeper's  posi- 
tion, and  in  1912  was  made  assistant  cash- 
ier, and  in  191 5  was  advanced  to  his  pres- 
ent position — cashier.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors,  and  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  strong  men  of  the  directorate.  He 
is  also  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Waterford, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Troy  Citizens' 
Corps ;  was  a  member  of  the  Sixth  Separate 
Company,  New  York  National  Guard,  for 
six  years ;  member  of  the  Troy  Club ;  Troy 
Lodge,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks,  of  which  he  is  treasurer ;  member 
of  Troy  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  its 
former  treasurer ;  member  of  Troy  Repub- 
lican Club,  and  treasurer  and  trustee  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  of  Troy. 

Mr.  Strecker  married,  June  5,  1889,  Alta 
V.  Green,  daughter  of  William  Duane  and 
Martha  (Main)  Green,  of  Troy,  New  York. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strecker  are  the  parents  of 
two  children:  i.  Ralph  D.,  born  in  Troy, 
New  York,  September  30,  1890;  there  edu- 
cated in  public  schools  and  Troy  Academy ; 
he  is  now  engaged  with  the  John  W.  Fergu- 
son Company,  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey ;  he 
married  Ethel  Thornton,  of  Providence, 
I'lhode  Island,  and  they  are  the  parents  of 
two  children :  Thornton  D.  and  Marilyn 
Strecker.  2.  A.  Elise,  a  graduate  of  Troy 
High  School  and  Emma  Willard  School, 
of  Troy. 
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GILLETTE,  John  W., 

Bnsiness  Man,  Agriculturalist. 

Combining  general  business  interests  with 
the  business  and  science  of  fruit  culture  on 
a  large  scale,  Mr.  Gillette  was  widely  known 
as  the  owner  of  one  of  the  most  extensive 
orchards  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson.  The 
Gillette  family  is  an  ancient  one  in  England, 
of  French  derivation,  and  is  now  principally 
found  in  Oxfordshire,  with  a  small  repre- 
sentation in  Kent  and  Somersetshire. 

The  American  record  of  the  branch  of 
which  Mr.  Gillette  was  a  member  traces  to 
Jonathan  Gillet,  who  left  England  in  the 
"Mary  and  John,"  March  20,  1630,  arriv- 
ing off  Nantasket,  May  30,  following,  and 
settling  in  Dorchester.  Jonathan  Gillet  was 
made  a  freeman  at  Dorchester,  ]\Iay  6,  1635, 
and  had  various  lots  of  ground  granted  to 
him.  About  1636  he  moved  to  Windsor, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death,  August 
23.  1677.  He  and  his  wife,  Mary,  were  the 
parents  of  ten  children. 

The  line  continues  through  his  son,  Jo- 
siah,  and  Joanna  (Taintor)  Gillet,  his  wife, 
who  became  first  settlers  of  Colchester  in 
1702;  his  son,  General  Jonathan,  and  Sarah 
(Ely)  Gillet,  his  wife;  his  son,  Aaron,  a 
soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  Anna 
(Pratt)  Gillet,  his  wife;  his  son,  Ely,  and 
Phebe  (Hall)  Gillet,  his  wife;  his  son,  Ely 
Hall,  and  Mary  (Williams)  Gillet,  his  wife, 
the  latter  a  descendant  from  Robert  Wil- 
liams, who  came  from  England  and  settled 
in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  about  1638,  be- 
coming a  prominent  resident  of  that  place; 
to  John  Elbert  Gillette,  father  of  John  W. 
Gillette.  The  spelling  of  name,  frequent- 
ly varying,  has  been  here  retained  as  used 
by  the  different  members  of  the  family. 

Hon.  John  Elbert  Gillette  was  born  in 
Colchester,  Connecticut,  October  4,  1828, 
and  died  in  Hudson,  New  York,  March  10, 
191 1.  He  passed  his  early  life  on  his  fath- 
er's  farm,   working  there  in  the  summer, 


and  in  the  winter  attending  Bacon  Academy, 
and  as  a  youth  of  seventeen  years  began  to 
teach  school,  intending  to  follow  this  work 
with  a  course  of  study  at  Yale  College.  Af- 
ter four  years  of  teaching,  eye  trouble  com- 
pelled him  to  relinquish  his  school  work  and 
to  forego  his  college  education,  and  in  1850 
he  moved  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  publication  of  county  maps,  a  line  of 
business  in  which  he  continued  for  ten  years. 
Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
he  withdrew  from  business  and  retired  from 
active  affairs  for  a  short  time,  then  enter- 
ing into  the  development  of  the  newly  dis- 
covered oil  territory  in  northwestern  Penn- 
sylvania. Here  he  became  president  of  two 
of  the  largest  operating  companies,  the  Dal- 
zell  and  McElhenny,  maintaining  offices  in 
Philadelphia  and  directing  the  affairs  of 
these  concerns  from  that  center  until  the 
spring  of  1867,  when  he  severed  his  asso- 
ciations with  the  oil  producing  industry  and 
moved  to  Catskill  Station,  New  York.  In 
1873  he  became  interested  in  the  American 
Paper  Car  Wheel  Manufacturing  Company, 
which  failed  after  a  two  years  career,  Mr. 
Gillette  purchasing  its  effects  and  organiz- 
ing the  Hudson  Paper  Car  Wheel  Com- 
pany. This  company  was  afterward  merged 
with  the  Allen  Paper  Car  Wheel  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  served  as  director,  vice- 
president,  and  president.  During  his  ac- 
tive years  Mr.  Gillette  served  as  director, 
vice-president,  and  president  of  the  Hudson 
Iron  Company,  director  of  the  Hudson  City 
Savings  Institution,  for  many  years  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Hudson  River  Bank  and 
for  several  years  its  vice-president.  He 
was  a  keen  and  shrewd  man  of  affairs,  sound 
in  judgment,  decided  in  execution,  and  bore 
a  splendid  reputation  in  the  world  of  busi- 
ness. 

He  was  supervisor  of  his  town  of  Green- 
port  in  1875,  1876,  and  1878,  and  in  1879 
was  elected  to  the  New  York  Assembly  on 
the    Republican   ticket,   being   reelected   in 
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1880.  During  these  terms  he  served  on  the 
committees  on  railroads,  insurance,  and  pub- 
he  instruction.  Plis  hold  upon  the  pubHc 
regard  was  strengthened  through  his  faith- 
ful, capable  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  pub- 
lic servant.  He  married,  June  19,  1854, 
Sarah  Amanda  Westfiekl,  daughter  of  John 
Westfield.  of  Hudson,  New  York,  and  they 
were  the  parents  of  four  children,  three  of 
whom  died  in  infancy. 

John  Westfield  Gillette,  son  of  John  El- 
bert and  Sarah  Amanda  (Westfield)  Gil- 
lette, was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvan- 
ia, March  9,  i860.  At  an  early  age  he  came 
with  his  parents  to  Hudson  and  there  at- 
tended Hudson  Academy,  completing  his 
studies  by  a  two  years'  course  in  New  York 
University,  and  in  Williams  College,  whence 
he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1882,  After 
a  brief  period  in  the  Columbia  School  of 
Mines  he  was  taken  ill,  and  upon  recovery 
engaged  in  farming  on  his  father's  estate. 
Later,  in  1895,  he  formed  an  association 
with  the  Allen  Paper  Car  Wheel  Company 
as  superintendent,  continuing  in  the  employ 
of  that  company  until  its  absorption  by  the 
Railway  Steel  Spring  Company.  Upon  the 
death  of  John  Elbert  Gillette,  in  191 1,  Mr. 
Gillette  assumed  the  management  of  his 
fruit  farm  of  about  300  acres,  and  devoted 
a  large  share  of  his  time  and  attention  to 
its  cultivation.  Mr.  Gillette  was  a  director 
of  the  Farmers'  National  Bank,  a  trustee  of 
the  Hudson  City  Savings  Institution,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  private  interests.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Home  for  the  Aged,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church.  Mr.  Gillette  was  a  member 
of  The  Williams  Club,  of  New  York  City. 
John  W.  Gillette  married,  October  31, 
1888,  Grace  Fidelia  James,  of  Williams- 
burg, Massachusetts,  daughter  of  Lyman  D. 
and  Helen  (Field)  James.  They  were  the 
parents  of  two  children:  i.  Helen  Field, 
born  December  19,  1889,  married,  April  10, 
191 5,  Marcus  Dimmitt  Richards,  of  Chica- 


go, Illinois,  and  they  have  children,  Grace 
Fidelia,  born  February  13,  1917,  and  Mary 
Louise,  born  February   12,   1920.     2.  John 
Westfield,  Jr.,  born  August  26,  1892,  edu- 
cated   at   Westminster     School,     Simsbury, 
Connecticut,  and  Williams  College,  whence 
he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1914.     He 
was  abroad  until  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War.      He     entered    Plattsburg     Training 
Camp   in    1917,   and   was   subsequently   as- 
signed to  duty  at  Madison  Barracks,  Fort 
Oglethorpe,    Camp    Hancock,    and    Camp 
Meade.     At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  he  was  major  of  the  Thirty-third 
Machine  Gun  Battalion,  Eleventh  Division, 
and  his  organization  had  received  overseas 
orders.     Major  Gillette  was  honorably  dis- 
charged  from  the  United  States  Army  at 
Camp  Meade,  January  31,  1919,  and  upon 
his  return  to  civil  life  engaged  in  business  in 
Detroit,  Michigan.    He  is  a  member  of  The 
Williams  Club,  of  New  York  City.  Mr.  Gil- 
lette   married,   October    27,    191 7,    Louise 
Dawson  Black,  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
daughter  of  Jeremiah  and  Isabelle  (Church) 
Black,  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Frederick  E.  Church,  the  noted 
Fludson  river  artist.     They  are  the  parents 
of  John  Westfield,  3rd,  born  July  16,  1918. 
John  W.  Gillette  died  at  Augusta,  Georgia, 
March  21,  1921.     The  following  is  an  edi- 
torial obituary   from  the  "Hudson  Repub- 
lican" : 

John  W.  Gillette. 

The  grave  has  closed  over  the  mortal  remains 
of  John  W.  Gillette  and  that  body  which  was  of 
earth,  earthy,  has  been  returned  and  the  cycle 
of  life  is  complete.  Once  again  we  turn  from  the 
grave  only  to  face  it.  Worldly  possessions,  transi- 
tory glory  and  the  kindred  triumphs  of  life  are 
of  but  little  moment  when  the  covers  of  its 
book  are  closed.  It's  the  heritage  we  leave 
posterity,  the  impress  we  make  upon  the  world, 
our  footprints  on  time's  sands  that  count.  The 
mortal  face  and  form  soon  fade  away  and  are 
forgotten,  but  the  memories  of  a  life  well  lived,  of 
kindly  deeds  done,  live  and  linger  beyond,  far 
bevond  the  narrow  confines  of  the  tomb. 
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Under  the  blue  canopy  of  the  heavens  on  a 
beautiful  vernal  day,  brightened  and  warmed  by 
the  quickening  sun  which  bespoke  the  coming  of 
life,  the  advent  of  Spring,  John  W.  Gillette  was 
tenderly  laid  in  his  final  resting  place.  In  our 
narrow  and  restricted  vision  we  say  he  is  dead ; 
but  as  sure  as  to-day's  sun  will  go  down  behind 
the  j'onder  Catskills  on  this  night,  just  so  sure 
does  John  W.  Gillette  live.  The  mortal  body  has 
passed  on,  but  his  spirit  and  the  magnificent  in- 
fluence of  his  fine  upstanding  Christian  life,  lives 
and  abides  in  Hudson  to-day  and  will  so  continue 
these  j'ears  to  come. 

God,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  does  not  create  to 
die  a  man  so  noble,  so  fine,  so  pure  in  thought, 
word  and  deed.     He  is  not  dead,  he  lives. 

As  Dr.  Yeisley  so  impressively  read  in  his 
beautiful  service: 

He  is  not  dead,  this  friend — not  dead, 
But  in  the  path  we  mortals  tread 
Got  some  few,  trifling  steps  ahead 

And  nearer  to  the  end. 
So  that  you,  too,  once  past  the  bend, 
Shall  meet  again,  as  face  to  face,  this  friend 

You    fancy    dead. 


SMITH,  H.  Hadley,  M.  D., 

Dean  of  Medical  Profession  in  Hudson, 

The  varied  activities  of  any  city  mean  op- 
portunity for  the  men  who  engage  in  them. 
Ahnost  with  one  accord  each  man  forges 
ahead  to  his  own  ends.  But  the  physician 
and  surgeon — the  man  in  whose  hands  are 
placed  the  issues  of  hfe  and  death — his  op- 
portunity is  the  opportunity  of  service.  With 
the  passing  of  the  years  the  people  come  to 
depend  more  and  more  upon  him,  often  his 
only  compensation  for  his  arduous  labors 
the  affection  of  those  whoin  he  has  served, 
and  the  dignity  of  his  position  in  the  com- 
munity. In  the  city  of  Hudson,  New  York, 
one  of  the  foremost  professional  men  of  the 
day  is  Dr.  H.  Hadley  Smith,  for  the  past 
thirty-five  years  an  honored  and  successful 
physician.  Dr.  Smith  is  of  Colonial  New 
England  ancestry,  and  his  family  has  been 
prominent  in  Western  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut   for  many  generations. 

•  Bethel    Smith,   great-grandfather    of    Dr. 


Smith,  was  a  well  known  citizen  of  the  lit- 
tle village  of  Woodbury,  Connecticut.  With 
his  wife.  Deliverance,  he  held  the  respect 
and  affection  of  the  little  community. 

Thomas  Johnson  Smith,  their  son,  mar- 
ried Laura  Emmons,  and  they  later  resided 
in  Alford,  Berkshire  county,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Lyman  Asaph  Smith,  their  son,  and  fath- 
er of  Dr.  Smith,  was  born  in  Alford,  Massa- 
chusetts. When  he  struck  out  for  himself 
he  went  to  Sali.sbury,  Connecticut,  where  he 
engaged  in  carriage  making,  continuing 
along  this  line  until  his  death.  He  mar- 
ried Emily  Stoddard,  and  they  were  the  par- 
ents of  six  children :  Laura  Eletza,  born  in 
1835,  and  died  in  1891 ;  Mary  Ellen,  who 
was  born  in  1838,  married  Luther  Lindsay 
in  1858,  and  died  in  1905  ;  Alice  Louise,  born 
in  1841,  died  in  1842;  George  Fletcher,  born 
in  1843,  married  Emma  E.  Corson  in  1869, 
and  died  in  1882;  Adeline,  born  in  1846, 
died  in  1857 ;  and  Henry  Hadley,  now  for 
many  years  one  of  Hudson's  most  prominent 
physicians. 

Dr.  H.  Hadley  Smith  was  born  in  SaHs- 
bury,  Connecticut,  August  18,  184S.  The 
family  removed  to  Clayton,  Massachusetts, 
while  he  was  yet  a  child,  and  they  resided 
there  during  the  progress  of  his  education. 
He  attended  the  North  Canaan,  Connecti- 
cut, Academy,  then  took  a  course  at  Car- 
ter's Commercial  College,  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. But  while  the  time  spent  there 
was  far  from  wasted,  the  young  man  cared 
little  for  a  business  career.  The  profession 
of  medicine  had  long  appealed  to  him,  and 
he  finally  decided  to  mark  out  his  future 
along  the  line  of  his  own  choice.  He  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr. 
Richard  Beebe,  of  North  Egremont,  Massa- 
chusetts, a  physician  who  was  far  ahead  of 
his  time  and  who  helped  the  young  man  lay 
a  sound  and  enduring  foundation  for  his 
career.  He  attended  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont Medical  School,  Burlington,  for  one 
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year,  then  continued  his  studies  in  the  Al- 
bany Medical  College,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1874  with  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  In  Albany  Dr. 
Smith  was  a  registered  student  under  Dr. 
Albert  Van  De  Veer. 

At  South  Egremont,  Massachusetts,  in 
that  same  year,  Dr.  Smith  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  but  at  the  end 
of  one  year  was  persuaded  to  remove  to 
Sheffield,  in  the  same  State.  Here  his  prac- 
tice covered  a  period  of  twelve  years.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  that  time,  in  1884,  he 
went  abroad  and  entered  vipon  a  series  of 
special  studies  in  London,  Berlin  and  Vien- 
na, covering  exhaustive  research  on  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  throat,  and  lungs.  In  1886 
he  located  in  Hudson,  New  York,  special- 
izing along  these  lines.  He  quickly  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  won  a 
wide  reputation  for  skill  in  these  branches 
of  medical  science.  The  people  of  Hudson 
and  vicinity  have  come  to  feel  toward  him  a 
regard  higher  than  esteem  and  deeper  than 
friendship.  His  position  in  the  community 
is  an  enviable  one,  attained  by  the  sheer 
merit  of  the  man  and  his  broad  and  all-em- 
bracing kindliness  of  heart.  He  enjoys  a 
very  extensive  and  lucrative  practice,  and 
the  most  sincere  good-will  of  his  colleagues, 
who  frequently  express  their  appreciation 
of  this  dean  of  the  medical  profession  in 
Hudson.  Eight  medical  students  studied 
under  Dr.  Smith's  direction,  all  of  whom 
were  graduated  from  the  Albany  Medical 
College  and  became  successful  practitioners. 

Dr.  Smith  has  been  called  upon  at  various 
times  to  fill  positions  outside  the  immediate 
responsibilities  of  his  practice.  From  its 
foundation,  he  has  beeen  on  the  staff  of  the 
Hudson  City  Hospital.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  for 
many  years  was  a  member  of  the  Lawson 
Tait  Medical  Association,  of  London,  Eng- 
land. The  civic  progress  of  the  city  of 
Hudson  has  been  close  to  his  heart,  and  he 


has  always  been  an  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  the  Republican  party,  but  has  consistent- 
ly declined  political  preferment.  Dr.  Smith 
is  a  life  member  of  Aquilla  Lodge,  No.  107, 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons ;  also  a  member 
of  Hudson  Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons. 

On  May  18,  1875,  Dr.  Smith  married  Jane 
Luella  Dowd,  principal  of  the  South  Egre- 
mont Academy,  daughter  of  Almeron  and 
Emily  (Curtiss)  Dowd,  of  Westfield, 
Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Smith  has  for  many 
years  been,  and  still  is,  active  in  many 
branches  of  benevolent  and  progressive 
work.  For  a  long  time  she  has  been  treas- 
urer of  the  Columbia  County  Humane  So- 
ciety, and  has  done  splendid  work  along  this 
line.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  James  McNeill, 
Mrs.  Smith  has  acted  as  president  of  the 
Society.  She  is  a  very  earnest  worker  in 
the  Universalist  church,  and  has  been  sup- 
erintendent of  the  Sunday  school  for  the 
past  twenty  years.  She  possesses  a  pecu- 
liarly happy  faculty  of  understanding  chil- 
dren and  appreciating  the  youthful  point  of 
view.  As  president  of  the  Hudson  Wo- 
man's Christian  Temperance  Union  for  the 
past  twelve  years,  and  also  a  county  officer 
in  that  organization,  she  has  borne  a  signifi- 
cant part  in  the  final  triumph  of  the  new 
order  of  temperance  and  sobriety.  Mrs. 
Smith  is  a  talented  and  entertaining  writer, 
and  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  various 
temperance  organs  ;  her  children's  stories  on 
temperance  themes  are  delightful,  and  very 
popular  with  the  small  people.  Among  her 
best  known  published  volumes  are :  "Way- 
side Leaves,"  "Wind  Flowers,"  "Flowers 
from  Foreign  Fields,"  "The  Value  of  the 
Church  from  a  Woman's  Point  of  View," 
and  "Ways  to  Win."  "Flowers  from  For- 
eign Fields"  is  a  charming  volume  of  trans- 
lated verse.  Mrs.  Smith  is  a  Prohibitionist, 
and  has  been  from  her  childhood  a  con- 
sistent advocate  of  Woman  Suffrage ;  she 
is  a  member  also  of  the  "League  to  Enforce 
Peace."     In   Lady   Maccabee   circles,   Mrs. 
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Smith  is  an  influential  member,  and  she  is 
recording  secretary  of  the  Hendrick  Hudson 
Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

In  their  delightful  home  on  Warren 
street,  Hudson,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  are  the 
center  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  and  the 
forces  for  good  set  in  motion  by  their  benev- 
olent activities  will  count  for  public  better- 
ment far  down  the  years. 


CHALMERS,  Robert  M., 

Merchant. 

Robert  M.  Chalmers  comes  of  Scotch  an- 
cestry, the  manager  and  the  practical  head 
of  the  John  C.  Myers  Company,  one  of  the 
largest  department  stores  in  the  State  out- 
side of  the  metropolitan  district ;  is  a  son  of 
John  L.  and  Catherine  (Ireland)  Chalmers, 
who  came  to  the  United  States  about  1845. 
They  were  both  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land. John  L.  Chalmers  was  a  dyer  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  and  after  locating  in  Al- 
bany, New  York,  he  continued  in  that  line 
of  activity.  Later  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company, 
continuing  there  until  his  death.  John  L. 
and  Catherine  (Ireland)  Chalmers  were  the 
parents  of  four  sons  and  a  daughter:  James 
A.;  William  M.,  deceased;  Walter,  de- 
ceased ;  Jessie  L.,  married  John  Hagy  ;  Rob- 
ert M.,  of  further  mention. 

Robert  M.  Chalmers  was  born  in  Albany, 
New  York,  January  31,  1867,  and  there  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  Albany 
Business  College.  For  two  years,  while  a 
student  at  business  college,  he  was  a  clerk  in 
the  James  McElroy  dry  goods  store,  enter- 
ing that  establishment  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  1881,  he  entered 
the  employ  of  John  C.  Myers,  dry  goods 
merchant,  of  Albany,  and  two  years  later, 
so  rapidly  had  he  advanced,  he  was  given 
important  duties  to  perform.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  very  successful  business  ca- 
reer, the  lad  of  sixteen  proving  his  ability. 


and  advancement  soon  followed  his  earnest 
efforts  to  give  the  best  that  was  in  him.  That 
spirit  has  always  actuated  him,  and  each 
year  greater  responsibilities  were  placed  up- 
on him.  He  was  made  buyer  for  several 
departments  of  the  store,  and  each  year  oth- 
er departments  were  added  to  his  list  until 
he  was  buying  for  sixteen  of  the  more  im- 
portant ones.  On  July  12,  1905,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  partnership,  and  for  several 
years  he  has  been  sole  manager  of  the  John 
G.  Myers  Company,  which  position  he  still 
holds. 

Mr.  Chalmers'  success  as  a  merchant  has 
been  fairly  won  by  close  application  to  busi- 
ness, and  an  imtiring  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  store.  He  always  made  his  particu- 
lar part  of  the  store  a  close  study,  and  never 
was  satisfied  until  he  had  placed  it  on  the 
highest  plane  of  efficiency.  Then  he  was 
ready  for  the  next  position,  and  it  soon 
came.  That  was  the  secret  of  his  success, 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  each  position  so  well 
that  those  in  authority  felt  that  they  must 
advance  him  in  order  to  realize  on  the  tal- 
ent that  was  at  their  command.  So  promo- 
tion followed  promotion  until  the  only  pro- 
motion left  was  a  partnership  and  then  sole 
management.  It  is  a  wonderful  record — 
from  boyhood  to  middle  age,  from  a  junior 
clerkship  to  managing  head  in  one  mercan- 
tile house,  and  merit  alone  the  cause  of  his 
rise. 

Mr.  Chalmers  has  few  business  interests 
outside  of  the  John  G.  Myers  Company,  al- 
though he  is  an  efficient  director  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  of  Albany,  and  the 
Commerce  Insurance  Company,  of  Albany. 
He  is  a  director  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  deeply  interested  in  its  work, 
serving  on  the  executive  committee  and  the 
merchant  bureau  of  the  Chamber.  Pub- 
lic-spirited and  progressive,  he  is  an  exem- 
plification of  the  virile,  successful  Ameri- 
can business  man  of  modern  times,  and  he 
holds    a    commanding   position    among   his 
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contemporaries  of  the  business  world,  and 
no  movement  tending  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public  welfare  of  the  city  but 
has  his  support. 

Social,  friendly  and  genial,  Mr.  Chahiiers 
is  affiliated  with  his  fellowmen  in  club  so- 
ciety and  fraternity.  He  is  a  Master  Mason 
of  Temple  Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Ma- 
sons. His  clubs  are :  The  Fort  Orange,  Al- 
bany, Albany  Country  and  Wolferts  Roost. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  St.  Andrews, 
and  attends  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Albany. 


TOWNSEND,  Captain  Reynolds  King, 

Sond   Salesman. 

Seventy  years  is  but  a  brief  period  in  the 
history  of  Albany,  but  two  generations  have 
lived  since  the  induction  of  General  Frank- 
lin Townsend  into  the  office  of  the  mayor  of 
that  city  in  1850.  General  Townsend  was 
then  a  man  of  mature  years  and  full  of 
honors,  gained  in  the  business  world  and 
the  public  life  of  his  city  and  State.  He 
sprang  from  early  Colonial  New  York  fam- 
ily, son  of  Isaiah  and  Hannah  Townsend, 
and  a  descendant  of  Henry  Townsend,  who 
came  from  Norwich,  England,  and  settled 
on  Long  Island,  in  1645. 

General  Townsend  early  began  his  busi- 
ness career,  and  was  still  young  when  made 
manager  of  the  Franklin  Furnace  and  Ma- 
chine Shops,  quickly  rose  to  high  position  in 
the  business  Vi'orld,  and  as  president  of  the 
State  Bank,  and  vice-president  of  the  Al- 
bany Savings  Bank,  was  a  power  among 
financiers.  In  public  life  he  was  alderman, 
supervisor,  mayor  (1850-1851),  assembly- 
man, and  for  nine  years  adjutant-general  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  He  married  Anna 
King,  only  daughter  of  the  famed  states- 
man, Rufus  King,  and  they  were  the  par- 
ents of  that  eminent  Albany  physician.  Dr. 
Franklin  Townsend,  father  of  Captain  Rey- 
nolds King  Townsend,  of  Albany,  whose 
career  is  herein  reviewed. 


Dr.  Franklin  Townsend  was  born  in  Al- 
bany, New  York,  November  4,  1854,  and 
there  completed  the  courses  of  Boys'  Acad- 
emy and  State  Normal  School.  He  entered 
Williams  Colleege,  whence  he  v/as  graduated 
A.  B.,  class  of  1873,  going  thence  to  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (Co- 
lumbia University),  receiving  his  M.  D. 
from  that  famous  medical  school  in  1876. 
He  engaged  in  hospital  work  in  New  York 
City  during  1876  and  1877,  then  spent  a 
year  abroad  in  the  hospitals  and  schools  of 
London,  Vienna,  and  Strassburg,  returning 
to  the  United  States  in  1878.  He  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Albany  the 
same  year,  and  as  a  specialist  in  the  diseases 
of  women  attained  the  topmost  rounds  of 
the  medical  ladder  of  fame.  The  literature 
of  his  profession  was  enriched  by  his  con- 
tributions, and  among  the  many  papers, 
pamphlets,  and  brochures  from  his  pen, 
these  stand  preeminent :  "Ovulation  and 
Menstruation,  considered  in  their  Physiolog- 
ical ELelation"  ;  "Treatment  of  the  Parturient 
Breast" ;  "Some  Considerations  on  Uterine 
Congestion  and  Parturient  Haemophilia." 
Dr.  Tov.nsend  married  Margaret  W.  Rey- 
nolds, and  they  were  the  parents  of  Captain 
Reynolds  King  Townsend. 

Reynolds  King  Townsend  was  born  in 
Albany,  New  \^rk,  July  15,  1884,  and 
there  completed  his  preparatory  education 
in  igo3,v>'ith  graduation  from  Boys'  Acad- 
emy. He  then  entered  Williams  College, 
(also  his  father's  alma  mater),  whence  he 
was  graduated,  class  of  1907.  His  first  po- 
sition in  the  business  world  was  with  the 
Federal  Signal  Company,  as  assistant  elec- 
trical engineer,  a  position  he  efficiently  filled 
until  1912.  In  that  year  he  resigned  and 
entered  the  employ  of  E.  M.  Griffith,  gen- 
eral insurance  broker  of  Albany,  as  sales- 
man, continuing  that  relation  until  1917, 
when  he  resigned  to  enter  the  military  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  Government. 

Captain  Tovvnsend's  military  career  dates 
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from  the  year  1907,  when  he  enhsted  in 
Company  A,  Tenth  Regiment,  New  York 
National  Guard.  He  continued  with  that 
company,  holding  all  ranks  from  private 
and  non-commissioned  officer  to  that  of  cap- 
tain, being  in  command  of  the  company 
when  it  was  sworn  into  the  United  States 
army  during  the  great  World  War,  and  con- 
tinued its  commander,  when  as  part  of  the 
Fifty-first  Pioneer  Infantry,  United  States 
Army,  it  was  sent  overseas  as  one  of  the 
units  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force. 
Captain  Townsend  was  in  command  of  his 
men  at  St.  Mihiel,  the  operations  on  the 
plains  of  the  Woevere,  the  Rluerth,  and 
Moselle  rivers,  and  for  six  months  after 
the  signing  of  the  armistice,  as  a  part  of 
the  Army  of  Occupation.  In  July,  1919,  he 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  was  mus- 
tered out  of  the  United  States  service,  July 
24,  at  Camp  Upton. 

Since  his  return  to  civil  life,  Captain 
Townsend  has  been  associated  with  John  A. 
Langan,  investment  securities,  as  a  bond 
salesman.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
eminent  father  and  illustrious  grandfather. 
Captain  Townsend,  since  youth,  has  held 
close  to  the  tenets  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  years  made  a 
remarkable  campaign  for  the  office  of  mayor 
of  Albany,  reducing  a  Republican  plurality 
of  20,000  to  1,400.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Fort  Orange  University  and  Elks  clubs  of 
Albany;  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  of  New 
York  City;  Sons  of  the  Revolution;  Ameri- 
can Legion ;  Veterans  of  Foreign  Service ; 
Williams  College  Alumni  Association  of 
New  York;  and  is  an  attendant  of  St.  Pet- 
er's Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 


SHIELDS,  Francis, 

Head   of  Large   Business. 

Shields  is  an  ancient  Scotch  surname  now 
found  in  every  land.  The  family  bore  arms, 
an  American  branch  of  the  family  using 
those  borne  by  the  Scotch  family : 


Arms — Gules,  on  a  bend  or,  three  shields  azure. 

Crest — A  dexter  arm  embowed  in  armour,  hold- 
ing a  shield  azure. 

Motto — Viiicit  qui  Patitur.  (He  conquers  who 
endures). 

The  Shields  family  of  Albany  trace  de- 
scent from  Dr.  Andrew  Shields,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  who 
after  receiving  his  degree  in  medicine  left 
Scotland,  and  located  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  The  family  in  Albany  was  es- 
tablished by  Adam  Shields,  a  son  of  Dr. 
Andrew  Shields. 

Adam  Shields  was  born  in  Ireland,  in 
1798,  and  upon  arriving  at  legal  age,  in 
1819,  came  to  the  United  States,  finding  a 
congenial  and  permanent  home  in  Albany, 
New  York.  At  the  time  of  his  coming  to 
Albany,  Levi  Solomon  was  the  leading  re- 
tail tobacconist  of  the  city,  and  for  a  time 
Adam  Shields  was  in  his  employ  as  a  clerk. 
He  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  to- 
bacco business,  and  in  1833,  in  partnership 
with  Samuel  Townsend,  he  entered  into  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  tobacco  under  the 
firm  name,  Townsend  &  Shields.  For  three 
years  that  firm  flourished,  becoming  well 
known  and  firmly  established  in  the  trade, 
but  in  1836  ]\Ir.  Townsend  died,  and  the 
firm  consequently  dissolved.  The  business, 
however,  was  continued,  being  taken  over 
by  Chapman,  Shields  &  Taylor,  that  firm 
continuing  until  1840,  when  Adam  Shields 
withdrew,  being  out  of  the  tobacco  business 
for  ten  years.  In  1850  he  returned,  and 
with  Daniel  Adams,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Shields  &  Adams,  established  the  tobacco 
manufacturing  business  that  is  still  con- 
tinued in  the  Shields  name   (1920). 

Shields  &  Adams  continued  under  the 
original  firm  name  for  a  decade,  but  in  i860 
Mr.  Adams  withdrew,  and  the  business  was 
re-organized  under  the  firm  name  of  Shields 
&  Son,  Francis  Shields,  son  of  Adam 
Shields,  being  then  admitted  to  a  partner- 
ship.   For  twenty  years  Shields  &  Son  con- 
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tinned  most  successfully,  Adam  Shields,  the 
founder,  retiring  in  1880,  after  more  than 
half  a  century  in  the  tobacco  business  in 
Albany,  forty-seven  of  those  years,  1833- 
1880,  having  been  in  business  under  his 
own  name.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  busi- 
ness ability,  honorable  and  upright  in  all 
his  dealings,  and  universally  liked.  He  won 
fortune  in  his  adopted  city,  established  a 
stable  business,  and  in  1888,  when  he  was 
called  to  another  world,  he  left  behind  him 
an  honored  name  and  a  capable  son  trained 
by  himself  to  carry  on  the  business  the  fath- 
er had  founded. 

Adam  Shields  married,  in  Albany,  July 
3,  1821,  Mary  Eldridge,  of  Springfield,  Con- 
necticut. They  were  the  parents  of  six  chil- 
dren :  Francis ;  Sarah ;  Elizabeth,  married 
Benjamin  Myers  ;  Adam  ;  Mary  ;  and  Wil- 
liam. Francis,  the  eldest,  the  last  surviving 
member  of  the  family,  dying  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight  years. 

Francis  Shields,  son  of  Adam  and  Mary 
(Eldridge)  Shields,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Albany,  New  York,  August  22,  1822,  and 
died  there  after  a  successful  business  career, 
April  17,  1910.  He  was  well  educated  in 
the  Albany  schools,  and  when  through  his 
studies  he  became  associated  with  the  to- 
bacco business  owned  and  conducted  by  his 
father  and  Daniel  Adams  under  the  firm 
name  of  Shields  &  Adams.  He  continued 
a  trusted  confidential  employee  until  i860, 
when  Daniel  Adams  died,  and  he  was  admit- 
ted a  partner  to  the  reorganized  firm,  Shields 
&  Son.  For  twenty  years  Shields  &  Son  con- 
tinued their  successful  career  as  manufac- 
turing and  retail  tobacconists,  Adam  Shields 
withdrawing  and  leaving  his  son  in  sole 
charge  in  1880.  After  the  death  of  Adam 
Shields  in  1888,  Francis  Shields  took  over 
the  business,  and  until  three  years  previous 
to  his  death,  twenty-two  years  later,  con- 
ducted it  under  his  own  name  until  1907, 
when  the  business  was  incorporated  under 
the  firm  name.  Shields  &  Son.     When  he 


too,  finally  was  called  away  at  a  great  age, 
he  left  a  son,  Francis  Adam  Shields,  to  suc- 
ceed him,  making  the  third  Shields  in  di- 
rect line  to  own  and  operate  the  business 
founded  by  the  grandfather,  Adam  Shields, 
in  1833. 

Francis  Shields  developed  a  strong  char- 
acter and  a  wonderful  personality  during 
his  long  and  busy  life,  he  having  been  con- 
nected with  Albany's  business  life  as  boy 
and  man,  clerk,  partner,  and  sole  owner, 
for  nearly,  if  not  quite,  three-quarters  of  a 
century.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  ability,  a 
deep  thinker,  and  wide  reader,  very  liberal 
in  his  support  of  churches  and  schools.  He 
was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  an  attendant  of 
the  Madison  Avenue  Reformed  Church,  and 
interested  in  many  worthy  causes. 

He  married,  February  26,  1871,  Charlotte 
A.  Holmes,  born  in  Albany,  daughter  of  Jo- 
seph Mason  (2)  and  Elizabeth  (Herring- 
ton)  Holmes,  and  granddaughter  of  Joseph 
Mason  ( i )  Holmes,  born  in  Stonington, 
Connecticut.  Elizabeth  Herrington  was  a 
daughter  of  John  and  Maria  (Schermer- 
horn)  Herrington,  and  granddaughter  of 
Philip  Herrington,  born  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  a  farmer  of  Rensselaer  county.  New 
York,  and  his  wife,  Persis  (Spaulding) 
Holmes,  daughter  of  Elijah  Spaulding,  a 
Revolutionary  soldier.  Philip  Herrington 
was  a  son  of  Silas  Herrington,  a  Revolu- 
tionary soldier,  and  said  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  the  first  grain  cradle  used  in 
the  United  States.  Silas  Herrington  was  a 
son  of  Josiah  Herrington,  son  of  John  Her- 
rington, son  of  Benjamin  Herenton,  a  friend 
of  Roger  Williams,  and  connected  with  him 
by  marriage.  Benjamin  Herenton  (now 
Herrington)  died  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  in  1687.  Through  Maria  (Scher- 
merhorn)  Herrington,  wife  of  John  Her- 
rington, Mrs.  Francis  Shields  traces  descent 
to  the  early  Dutch  settlers  of  New  Amster- 
dam, founded  by  Jacob  Janse  Schermcrhorn 
and    Arent    Arentse    Bradt.      Francis    and 
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Charlotte  A.  (Holmes)  Shields  were  the 
parents  of  four  children:  i.  Francis 
Adams,  president  and  general  manager  of 
Shields  &  Son,  Inc.,  tobacconists ;  he  mar- 
ried, October  i,  1894,  Jane  Liecty ;  child, 
Francis  A.,  Jr.  2.  Elizabeth  Alay,  deceased. 
3.  Mabel  Eldridge,  married  Thomas  F. 
Wood,  of  Albany,  one  daughter,  Frances 
Shields  Wood.    4.  Henry  Holmes,  deceased. 


KENNEDY,  Howard  Samuel, 

Bnsiness   Man,   Chnrch   Worker. 

After  a  business  lifetime  spent  in  that 
great  Troy  industry,  collar,  cuff  and  shirt 
manufacturing,  Howard  S.  Kennedy  was 
chosen  as  executive  head  of  that  greatest  of 
Troy  companies,  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Com- 
pany, a  business  incorporated  under  that 
name  in  1901.  This  is  but  one  of  the  high 
positions  Mr.  Kennedy  has  held  in  the  busi- 
ness life  of  his  native  city,  for  his  career 
has  been  a  brilliant  one,  marked  by  frequent 
milestones  which  mark  his  progress,  as  im- 
portant promotions  have  brought  him  prom- 
inently into  the  public  eye. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's life  which  has  brought  him  promi- 
nently into  view,  a  phase  totally  dissimilar 
and  unrelated  to  his  business.  That  is  his 
deep  interest  in  church  and  Sunday  school 
work,  particularly  the  latter,  for  he  believes 
there  is  no  higher  form  of  religious  activity 
more  important  or  more  productive  of  good 
than  Sunday  school  work,  both  among  chil- 
dren and  adults.  Howard  S.  Kennedy  is  a 
son  of  Peter  H.  and  Elizabeth  (Van  Val- 
kenburg)  Kennedy,  and  grandson  of  Rich- 
ard Kennedy,  who  settled  in  Troy,  where 
Peter  H.  Kennedy  was  born,  where  Howard 
S.  Kennedy  was  born,  and  where  his  sons, 
Howard  W.  and  Richard  O.,  and  their  chil- 
dren were  born. 

Peter  H.  Kennedy  was  born  January  22, 
1828,  and  died  in  Troy.  April  5,  1909.  Dur- 
ing many  years  of  his  manhood  he  followed 
his  trade,  cabinet-maker,  then  for  the  twen- 


ty years  preceding  his  death  was  engaged  in 
the  express  business  in  Troy,  that  city  be- 
coming his  permanent  residence  in  1850, 
Stephentown,  Rensselaer  county,  having 
been  for  a  time  his  home.  He  married, 
March  4,  1848,  Elizabeth  Van  Valkenburg, 
born  April  4,  1829,  at  Kinderhook,  New 
York,  and  for  nearly  sixty-one  years  they 
trod  life's  pathway  together,  the  gentle  wife 
passing  away  January  4,  1909,  the  husband 
following  three  months  later.  Three  chil- 
dren of  this  aged  couple  lived  to  comfort  the 
declining  years  of  their  parents:  Richard 
v.,  who  continued  the  express  business 
founded  by  his  father;  Elizabeth  M.,  mar- 
ried Sanford  H.  Moses;  and  Howard  S.,  to 
whom  this  review  is  inscribed. 

Howard  S.  Kennedy  was  born  in  Troy, 
New  York,  July  11,  1858,  and  there  the  six- 
ty-three years  which  have  since  intervened 
have  been  spent.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  and  when  school  years  were 
over  he  took  a  boy's  position  with  Coon  & 
Van  Valkenburg,  manufacturers  of  collars 
and  cuflfs.  He  remained  with  that  firm  until 
it  was  consolidated  with  G.  B.  Cluett  Broth- 
ers &  Company,  then  became  general  mana- 
ger of  all  the  consolidation's  factories.  In 
1898  he  was  admitted  a  partner,  and  three 
years  later,  in  1901,  when  the  business  was 
incorporated  as  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Company, 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  chosen  third  vice-pres- 
ident. In  1907  he  was  elected  first  vice-pres- 
ident, holding  until  December  6,  191 6,  when 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  company,  a 
position  he  ably  filled  until  February  i,  1918, 
when  he  retired  from  the  executive  manage- 
ment of  this  very  large  and  influential  manu- 
facturing company.  Other  business  firms 
and  corporations  have  claimed  his  active 
interest  and  cooperation,  and  one  of  these, 
the  National  City  Bank  of  Troy,  a  financial 
institution  second  to  none  in  that  section  of 
the  State,  he  yet  serves  as  director  and  vice- 
president. 

As  a  citizen,  Mr.  Kennedy  has  given  him- 
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self  freely  to  the  cause  of  good  government, 
and  long  served  the  Social  Union  of  Troy 
as  member  and  president ;  the  Law  and  Or- 
der League  of  Rensselaer  county  in  private 
and  official  capacity ;  and  other  equally  val- 
uable religious  causes  always  received  his 
ardent  support.  In  the  church  of  his  choice, 
Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal,  he  has  long 
been  a  pillar  of  strength,  his  official  connec- 
tion being  important.  He  is  a  regularly  li- 
censed local  preacher,  a  trustee  of  Trinity, 
a  trustee  of  the  Troy  Conference,  deeply 
interested  in  Sunday  school  work,  and  long 
leader  of  a  wonderful  men's  Bible  class, 
"Life  Lights,"  which  has  been  a  potent  in- 
fluence in  the  life  and  progress  of  Trinity 
Church. 

The  Troy  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation has  long  been  an  object  of  his  spec- 
ial interest,  and  he  is  now  the  able  and  pro- 
gressive executive  head  of  that  organization. 
A  very  pleasing  speaker,  he  is  frequently 
called  upon  for  platform  service,  and  is 
a  ready,  willing  aid  in  other  departments  of 
modern  religious  and  social  work.  In  poli- 
tics he  is  a  Republican.  Through  member- 
ship in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  he  work- 
ed shoulder  to  shoulder  with  that  devoted 
body  of  business  men  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  Troy  as  a  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cantile center  and  to  secure  such  advantages 
as  would  enhance  its  attractiveness  as  a  city 
of  homes.  For  many  years  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Troy's  old  Volunteer  Fire  Depart- 
ment, and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Exempt 
Fireman's  Association.  He  belongs  to  the 
Troy  and  Commercial  clubs,  and  to  all  local 
bodies  of  the  York  Rite  of  Free  Masonry, 
Mount  Zion  Lodge,  Apollo  Chapter,  Bloss 
Council,  and  Apollo  Commandery.  He  is 
also  a  Noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

Mr.  Kennedy  married,  December  17, 
1879,  Josephine  A.  Sharp,  of  Troy,  daugh- 
ter of  James  E.  and  Jane  R.  (Roberts) 
Sharp.  ]\Irs.  Kennedy  died  November  19, 
1930 ;  she  was  president  of  the  Ladies'  Aid 


Society  of  Trinity  Church,  and  for  many 
years  member  of  board  of  managers  of  the 
Samaritan  Hospital,  and  the  Woman's  Em- 
ployment Society,  all  of  Troy;  for  years 
she  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  zealous 
workers  in  Trinity  iMethodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Four  children  were  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kennedy :  i.  Howard  Walter,  born 
in  Troy,  April  26,  1881  ;  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  1907;  now  con- 
nected with  the  State  Department  in  Albany  ; 
he  married,  October  15,  1906,  Edith  Gage 
Hendee,  and  has  a  daughter,  Edith,  born 
March  4,  1910.  2.  Hurlbert,  died  in  in- 
fancy. 3.  Richard  Oakley,  born  in  Troy, 
New  York,  September  12,  1885;  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Troy  and  St. 
Paul's  Academy,  Garden  City,  Long  Island, 
graduating  with  the  class  of  1904;  he  began 
business  life  with  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Com- 
pany as  clerk,  and  proved  his  business  ca- 
pacity in  several  positions  of  responsibility, 
and  in  1917  was  elected  a  director  of  the 
company,  the  largest  manufacturing  cor- 
poration of  its  kind  in  the  vvorld ;  he  is  also 
a  director  of  the  Union  National  Bank  of 
Troy ;  vice-president  of  the  Boys'  Club ; 
secretary  of  the  Troy  Orphan  Asylum ; 
member  of  the  Troy  and  Island  Golf  clubs; 
and  Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 
he  married,  February  4,  1907,  Sarah  Klein, 
and  they  are  the  parents  of  three  sons : 
Howard  S.  (2),  Richard  O.,  Jr.,  and  John 
Woodruff  Kennedy.  4.  Josephine,  a  grad- 
uate of  Troy  High  School,  class  of  1908; 
married  Frederick  R.  Bull,  of  Troy. 


BARCUS,  James  Quigg, 

Business  Man. 

During  its  American  residence  the  line  of 
Barcus,  of  which  James  Quigg  Barcus  is  a 
member,  has  been  principally  resident  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  that  locality  was  the  scene 
of  Mr.  Barcus'  business  interests  until  1902, 
when  he  formed  an  association  with  the  Mu- 
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tual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company  and 
entered  the  New  York  field.  For  over  thir- 
ty years  he  has  been  active  in  insurance  cir- 
cles, half  of  that  time  a  resident  of  Albany 
and  identified  with  its  interests  in  many  con- 
nections. 

James  Quigg  Barcus  is  a  son  of  Henry  A. 
and  Mary  (Quigg)  Barcus,  and  grandson  of 
Henry  Barcus.  Henry  Barcus  came  from 
Hanover,  Germany,  to  the  United  States 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  his 
son,  Henry  A.,  was  a  lad  of  twelve  years. 
He  went  West  to  Ohio,  settling  at  New  Lis- 
bon, where  he  cleared  a  tract  of  land,  built 
a  stone  house,  and  followed  farming.  Henry 
A.  Barcus  was  a  tenant  farmer  in  this  local- 
ity until  1862,  when  he  moved  to  Fulton 
county,  Indiana,  purchasing  a  farm  near 
Rochester,  which  he  cultivated  until  his 
death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  a  dependable,  well-re- 
garded citizen.  He  and  his  wife,  Mary 
(Quigg)  Barcus,  v.ere  the  parents  of  nine 
children. 

James  Quigg  Barcus,  their  fourth  child 
and  second  son,  was  born  in  New  Lisbon, 
Ohio,  January  26,  1857.  He  attended  the 
country  schools  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
birthplace,  high  school  at  Rochester,  In- 
diana, and  business  college  in  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  and  upon  the  completion  of  his 
general  studies  taught  school  for  a  time,  then 
began  the  study  of  medicine.  Not  find- 
ing this  to  his  complete  liking,  in  1882  he 
entered  business  life  in  connection  with  life 
insurance  operations.  His  first  field  was 
Rochester,  Indiana,  then  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  then  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and  from 
1888  to  1902  as  general  agent  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company.  In  the  lat- 
ter year  Mr.  Barcus  formed  the  association 
with  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  becom- 
ing superintendent  of  agencies  at  Syracuse, 
New  York.  In  March,  1904,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Albany,  New  York,  and  opened  of- 


fices as  general  agent  for  thirty  counlies  in 
northern  and  eastern  New  York  State.  This 
territory  has  remained  his  charge  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  he  has  so  organized  and  de- 
veloped it  that  it  has  returned  a  gratifying 
amount  of  business  to  the  Mutual  Company. 
Mr.  Barcus  is  widely  known  in  the  insurance 
field  and  in  his  district  has  organized  an 
efficient,  willingly  cooperating  force  of  rep- 
resentatives, transacting  a  splendid  volume 
and  high  class  insurance  business,  which  he 
is  specially  qualified  to  handle,  as  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career,  he  studied  the  scien- 
tific principles  of  life  insurance  under  Elijah 
Wright,  first  insurance  commissioner  of 
Massachusetts,  an  eminent  actuary  and  rec- 
ognized authority  on  all  matters  pertaining 
to  life  insurance. 

He  has  numerous  social  connections 
throughout  the  State,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Albany  Country  Club ;  the  Van  Schaick 
Golf  Club,  of  Cohoes  and  Troy;  the  Mo- 
hawk Golf  Club,  of  Schenectady ;  the  Fort 
Schuyler  Club,  of  Utica;  the  Black  River 
Valley  Club,  of  Watertown;  the  Century 
Club,  of  Ogdensburg;  and  the  Old  Colony 
Club,  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Barcus  married,  April  25,  1883,  Sarah 
W.  Emmons,  daughter  of  William  Emmons, 
of  Rochester,  Indiana.  They  are  the  par- 
ents of:  I.  Jessie  B.,  who  married  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander J.  R.  Morrison,  United 
States  Navy,  who  is  now  (1920)  stationed 
at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  and  they  are  the 
parents  of  one  child,  Virginia  Barcus.  2. 
Walter  J.  Emmons,  born  June  17,  1885,  a 
graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  class  of  1908,  with  the  degree 
of  Mining  Engineer ;  he  was  a  member  of 
the  engineering  stafif  of  Guggenheim  &  Son, 
of  New  York  City,  and  worked  on  their 
operations  in  Utah,  Nevada,  and  in  Chile, 
South  America ;  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  he 
performed  research  work  in  connection  with 
legal  suits  brought  against  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company  for  dam- 
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ages  because  of  faulty  construction  of  blast 
furnaces,  and  in  Chile  he  had  charge  of  the 
development  of  the  ore  body  now  worked 
by  the  Chile  Copper  Company,  the  largest 
copper  ore  body  yet  discovered  in  the  world ; 
in  191 5  Mr.  Barcus  resigned  from  the  Gug- 
genheim employ  and  became  connected  with 
the  General  Chemical  Company,  of  New 
York,  with  whom  he  remained  until  the 
United  States  entered  the  World  War ;  he 
then  resigned  and  entered  the  Plattsburg 
Training  Camp,  where  he  received  a  cap- 
tain's commission  and  was  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  Ordnance  Department ;  he  was  as- 
signed to  duty,  December  27,  1917,  at  De- 
troit, Michigan,  as  inspector  of  ammunition 
and  trench  material  contracts,  and  in  May, 
1918,  was  transferred  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  in  charge  of  all  ammunition 
and  trench  material  contracts  being  executed 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  West  Virginia ;  Cap- 
tain Barcus  was  honorably  discharged  from 
the  service,  January  10,  1919,  and  is  now 
traveling  in  the  Orient. 


RYAN,  John  J., 

Head  of  Large  Business. 

When  a  child  of  but  two  years,  John  J. 
Ryan  was  brought  to  Troy  by  his  parents, 
and  in  that  city  has  become  an  important 
business  man,  now  president  of  John  J. 
Ryan  &  Sons  Company,  Incorporated.  His 
career  has  been  one  of  honor  and  success, 
his  rise  in  the  business  world  coming  as  the 
result  of  natural  ability,  perseverance  and 
an  honorable  ambition  which  overrode  all 
obstacles.  He  is  a  son  of  John  Ryan,  who 
was  born  in  Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  1838,  and 
spent  his  years  until  1873,  in  his  native  land 
and  in  London,  England.  He  then  came  to 
the  United  States,  setthng  in  Troy,  New 
York,  where  he  died  in  1919.  In  Troy,  he 
did  street  contracting  in  a  small  way,  and 
was  a  highly  esteemed  member  of  St.  Jo- 
seph's Roman  Catholic  Church.     He  mar- 


ried Catherine  Maher,  born  in  Ireland,  and 
they  were  the  parents  of  six  children :  John 
J.,  the  principal  character  in  this  review; 
Mary,  wife  of  John  J.  Crocker,  of  Glens 
Falls,  New  York ;  Timothy,  who  passed 
away  in  1920;  James  L.,  of  Troy,  and  two 
who  died  in  infancy. 

John  J.  Ryan,  the  eldest  son,  was  born  in 
London,  England,  December  6,  1871,  and 
there  spent  the  first  two  years  of  his  life. 
The  family  then  came  to  Troy,  New  York, 
and  there  he  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools.  He  sold  papers  on  the  streets  of 
Troy,  but  his  first  position  was  with  Winne 
&  Drake,  saddlers  of  Troy,  with  whom  he 
remained  three  years.  He  then  entered  the 
employ  of  J.  E.  Taylor,  of  Albany,  a  sad- 
dlery dealer,  and  later  became  a  traveling 
salesman  for  Curtis  &  Wickerson,  of  Troy, 
wholesale  saddlers.  He  remained  with  the 
last  named  firm  until  1895,  then  for  one 
year  was  connected  with  the  Troy  Waste 
Company,  as  salesman.  In  1896,  Mr.  Ryan 
began  his  independent  business  career  as  a 
dealer  in  waste,  and  in  1898  incorporated  his 
business  as  The  United  Waste  Company, 
of  Troy,  John  J.  Ryan,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager.  He  remained  the  capable  head 
of  that  corporation  until  1920,  when  he  dis- 
posed of  his  interests  and  withdrew  to  be- 
come president  of  the  John  J.  Ryan  &  Sons 
Company,  Incorporated,  his  present  posi- 
tion. 

For  years  Mr.  Ryan  was  a  director  of  the 
Manufacturers'  National  Bank,  of  Troy, 
president  of  the  Hudson  River  Terminal 
Warehouse  Company,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Textile  Company,  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility  which  were  all  surrend- 
ered in  1920,  when  he  became  president  of 
the  John  J.  Ryan  &  Sons  Company.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change, and  has  important  business  interests 
which  he  ably  manages,  and  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  Troy  Chamber  of  Commerce,  191 7- 
18. 
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During  the  World  War  period,  1917-18, 
he  was  president  of  the  Troy  Development 
Corporation,  organized  to  build  houses  for 
the  arsenal  workers  in  Troy  and  vicinity. 
That  corporation  was  dissolved  after  the 
signing  of  the  armistice.  He  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  a  Troy  Evening  Steamboat  Line 
during  the  war  period,  an  emergency  line 
to  handle  freight  and  passengers  between 
Troy,  Albany  and  New  York,  the  govern- 
ment having  taken  over  the  regular  lines  be- 
tween those  cities.  He  was  also  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Troy  War  Chest.  Mr.  Ryan  is 
a  member  of  the  Troy  Club,  Van  Schaick 
Island  Golf  Club,  and  Troy  Lodge,  Benev- 
olent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

Mr.  Ryan  married,  June  5,  1900,  Cather- 
ine Colopy,  of  Troy,  and  they  are  the  par- 
ents of  four  sons:  John  J.  (2),  born  April 
I,  1902,  educated  at  La  Salle  Institute  and 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  now  vice- 
president  of  the  John  J.  Ryan  &  Sons  Com- 
pany, Inc. ;  James  C,  born  September  3, 
1904,  educated  at  La  Salle  Institute  and 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  ;  Joseph  M., 
born  December  9,  1906,  a  pupil  at  La  Salle 
Institute ;  and  Frank  T.,  born  May  27,  1908. 


MAHONY,  William  D., 

Bnsiness    Man. 

When  the  Faith  Knitting  Company  was 
established  in  Averill  Park,  a  suburb  of 
Troy,  New  York,  in  1897,  William  D.  Ma- 
hony  was  made  secretary  and  superintend- 
ent of  the  company.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  elapsed  since  he  assumed  the 
dual  position,  and  the  record  of  the  years 
is  one  which  he  may  review  with  pleasure. 
Not  only  is  the  company  one  of  prosperity 
in  a  business  sense,  but  most  successful  in 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual  help- 
fulness which  prevails  between  the  employ- 
ing company  and  those  employed.  Much 
could  be  written  of  the  mill  under  Mr.  Ma- 
hony's  superintendency,  and  there  are  many 
features  worthy  of  favorable  comment,  not- 


ably community  hall  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  residents  of  Averill  Park,  res- 
taurant, baths,  moving  pictures,  in  fact  a 
complete  recreation  center  for  the  use  of 
the  employees  of  the  Faith  Knitting  Com- 
pany, and  the  public.  Company  and  com- 
munity have  benefitted  through  the  public 
spirit  which  has  characterized  Mr.  Mahony's 
management,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  his 
example  has  been  the  means  of  forwarding 
this  wise  method  of  corporation  helpfulness 
in  other  communities. 

William  D.  Mahoney  is  a  son  of  Daniel 
Mahony,  who  was  born  in  County  Cork, 
Ireland,  and  who  came  to  the  United  States 
as  a  boy.  He  founded  a  home  in  Schenec- 
tady, New  York,  and  was  employed  in  the 
locomotive  works  of  that  city.  In  course 
of  time  he  became  a  skilled  machinist  and  a 
capable  engineer,  and  with  knowledge  came 
the  desire  for  a  broader  career.  He  went 
West  and  thenceforth  he  was  connected  with 
railroad  construction  in  Colorado,  Utah  and 
California.  He  was  well  known  in  Denver, 
Salt  Lake  City,  San  Francisco  and  Minne- 
apolis, his  death  occurring  in  the  last  named 
city  in  1873.  He  married  Catherine  McCar- 
thy, they  the  parents  of  William  D.,  of 
whom  further. 

William  D.  Mahony  was  born  in  Lafay- 
ette, Indiana,  February  24,  1865.  He  was 
eight  years  of  age  when  his  father  died,  and 
that  same  year,  1873,  ^^  was  brought  by  his 
mother  to  Troy,  New  York.  There  he  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools.  In  a  Troy 
iron  foundry,  with  his  uncle,  M.  Mahony, 
he  found  his  first  employment.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  went  West  and  spent  two 
years  in  California,  and  upon  his  return 
again  entered  the  foundry  in  Troy.  Soon 
afterward  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Troy  Waste  Company,  and  a  year  later  was 
made  superintendent  of  their  mill  in  Cohoes, 
New  York.  He  continued  with  that  com- 
pany until  1897,  when  his  uncle,  Peter  Mc- 
Carthy, organized  the  Faith  Knitting  Com- 
pany, and  he  joined  that  enterprise  as  sec- 
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retary  of  the  company  and  superintendent 
of  their  mill  located  at  Averill  Park,  just 
outside  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Troy.  He 
held  that  position  until  elected  to  his  present 
position,  treasurer  and  general  manager. 
His  record  with  the  company  is  a  most  hon- 
orable one,  and  his  place  is  secure  among 
modern  manufacturers.  He  is  also  a  direc- 
tor of  the  National  City  Bank  of  Troy,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  the  Hope  Knitting 
Company  of  Cohoes,  vice-president  and  di- 
rector of  the  Troy  Waste  Company,  direc- 
tor and  treasurer  of  the  Wyantskill  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Troy,  and  director  of 
the  Wyantskill  Improvement  Company  and 
Averill  Park  Land  Company. 

Mr.  Mahony  is  a  member  of  Troy  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  has  been  much  interested 
in  the  physical  development  of  Averill  Park 
and  Sand  Lake,  New  York,  was  one  of  the 
organizers  and  president  of  the  Sand  Lake 
Board  of  Trade,  and  is  one  of  Troy's  well 
known,  public-spirited  citizens.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  civic  activities  of  the  war 
period,  1917-18,  and  represented  the  central 
section  of  Rensselaer  county  in  the  Home 
Defense  League.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
Troy  Council,  No.  176,  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus; and  Lodge  No.  140,  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  of  Troy.  His 
clubs  are  the  Troy,  Van  Schaick  Island  Golf, 
Troy  Riding.  In  religious  faith  he  is  affil- 
iated with  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  Troy. 

Mr.  Mahony  married,  in  1892,  Agnes  An- 
derson, daughter  of  Robert  and  Honora 
(Burke)  Anderson,  her  parents  both  life- 
long residents  of  Troy. 


MEAD,  James  H., 

Merchant,    Bank    Director. 

Family,  business,  and  social  ties  bind  Mr. 
Mead  to  New  York  State.  For  more  than 
forty  years  he  has  been  a  figure  in  the  com- 
mercial  life  of  Albany,  nearly  all  of  that 


time  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  H.  and 
F.  A.  Mead,  wholesale  commission  and  pro- 
duce merchants,  of  which  he  is  president, 
the  business  having  been  incorporated  un- 
der the  old  title.  Mr.  Mead  is  connected,  in 
official  capacity,  with  several  leading  finan- 
cial institutions  of  Albany,  and  in  many 
associations  plays  the  part  of  a  progressive, 
responsible  citizen  of  active  public  spirit. 

(I)  He  is  a  descendant  of  New  York 
Revolutionary  ancestry,  a  great-grandson  of 
Ezekeal  Mead,  who  was  a  private  in  the 
Sixth  Regiment  of  Dutchess  County  Mili- 
tia, officered  by  Colonel  IMorris  Gresham 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jacob  Griffin  ("New 
York  in  the  Revolution,"  page  147).  Eze- 
keal Mead  was  born  in  Dutchess  county. 
New  York,  and  there  his  death  occurred  a 
few  years  after  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
and  his  wife,  Lydia,  were  the  parents  of 
four  children :  Ezekeal,  Lydia,  a  third  un- 
known, and  David. 

(II)  David  Mead,  youngest  son  of  Eze- 
keal and  Lydia  Mead,  was  born  in  Dutchess 
county,  New  York,  October  6,  17S7,  and 
died  in  Latirens,  New  York,  aged  ninety 
years,  one  month,  and  twenty-seven  days. 
His  parents  died  when  he  was  a  child,  and 
he  was  reared  in  a  family  of  Quaker  faith, 
with  whom  he  lived  until  after  his  marriage. 
He  and  his  wife  then  moved  to  Otsego 
county.  New  York,  making  the  journey  on 
horseback,  and  settling  in  the  town  of  West- 
ford.  Here  they  resided  for  several  years 
and  here  all  of  their  seven  children  were 
born.  Subsequently  the  adjoining  town  of 
Milford  became  the  family  home  and  there 
David  Mead  lived  for  many  years,  his  death 
occurring  at  an  advanced  age  at  the  home  of 
his  son,  James  N.  David  Mead  married 
Sarah  Bates,  who  died  March  12,  1866, 
aged  seventy-four  years,  six  months  and 
twelve  days.  They  were  the  parents  of : 
Eunice,  Zimry,  Thomas,  Charles,  Maria, 
James  Northrup,  of  whom  further,  and 
David,  Jr. 
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(III)  James  Northrup  Mead,  son  of 
David  and  Sarah  (Bates)  Mead,  was  born 
in  \\'estford,  Otsego  county,  New  York, 
September  25,  1828.  When  he  was  a  child 
of  five  years  his  parents  moved  to  Milford 
and  this  town  was  his  home  until  1866.  In 
this  year  he  took  his  family  to  Laurens,  New 
York,  where  he  engaged  in  agricultural  op- 
erations and  dealt  extensively  in  produce. 
He  was  active  in  the  work  of  the  Methodist 
church,  and  was  a  class  leader  of  the  local 
church  at  Laurens,  a  man  of  strict  upright- 
ness and  pious  life.  He  married,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1848,  Parthenia  Houghton,  and  they 
were  the  parents  of  three  sons:  James 
Houghton,  of  whom  further,  Frederick  Au- 
gustus, deceased,  and  Frank  Howard,  de- 
ceased. 

(IV)  James  Houghton  Mead,  eldest  son 
of  James  Northrup  and  Parthenia  (Hough- 
ton) ]\Iead,  was  born  in  Milford,  Otsego 
county.  New  York,  March  19,  1852.  He 
was  reared  on  the  home  farm,  attending  pri- 
vate and  public  schools  of  his  native  county, 
and  for  four  years  lived  on  the  farm  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Otsego  creek,  about  half 
way  between  Laurens  and  ]\It.  Vision.  He 
then  took  a  position  in  a  general  store  in 
the  village  of  Milford,  remaining  there  one 
year.  Afterwards  he  was  employed  for  a 
short  time  in  a  grocery  store  at  Oneonta, 
New  York,  subsequently  entering  the  large 
general  store  of  D.  &  W.  Thurber,  of  East 
Worcester,  Otsego  county.  New  York.  Af- 
ter three  years  at  East  Worcester  in  the 
Thurber  store,  Mr.  Mead  returned  to  One- 
onta and  spent  one  year  in  the  dry  goods 
establishment  of  H.  W.  Toby.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  this  time  he  came  to  Albany  and 
began  his  long  identification  with  her  busi- 
ness interests  in  the  wholesale  department 
of  the  large  dry  goods  store  of  William  M. 
Whitney  &  Company.  Remaining  in  this 
employ  until  the  spring  of  1877,  he  then 
engaged  in  wholesale  commission  and  pro- 


duce dealing  with  James  A.  Burnett.  This 
relation  continued  for  three  years,  when 
Mr.  Mead's  brother,  Frederick  A.,  moved  to 
Albany  and  purchased  Mr.  Burnett's  inter- 
est, when  the  style  of  the  firm  became  J.  H. 
&  F.  A.  Mead.  Wholesale  operations  in 
butter,  cheese  and  eggs  became  their  princi- 
pal interest,  and  in  this  field  a  large  and 
prosperous  business  was  built  up,  the  Mead 
firm  becoming  widely  known  throughout 
that  territory.  Upon  the  death  of  Freder- 
ick A.  Mead  on  December  5,  igi  t,  James  H. 
Mead  took  over  his  interests,  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 191 1,  the  business  was  incorporated  un- 
der the  old  firm  name,  J.  H.  &  F.  A.  Mead, 
Inc.,  and  Mr.  Mead,  as  president  of  the 
corporation,  has  continued  the  policy  of  the 
old  house  with  constant  success.  His  other 
business  interests  are  as  treasurer  of  the 
Essex  Company,  trustee  and  second  vice- 
president  of  the  Albany  Exchange  Savings 
Bank,  and  director  of  the  First  National 
Bank  and  of  the  Albany  Hotel  Corporation. 

Mr.  INIead's  devotion  to  business  is  prov- 
en by  his  part  in  the  erection  of  a  strong, 
stable  commercial  structure,  but  he  has 
found  abundant  time  for  the  other  rela- 
tions of  a  well-rounded,  useful  life.  His 
church  is  the  First  Presbyterian,  of  whose 
board  of  trustees  he  is  a  member  and  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  and  he  exercises  the  right, 
given  by  a  patriotic  ancestry,  of  membership 
in  Philip  Livingston  Chapter,  Sons  of  the 
Revolution.  Fie  is  an  interested  member 
of  the  Rotary  Club.  His  summer  home  is 
at  Murray  Isle,  of  the  Thousand  Islands, 
and  there  he  is  a  member  of  the  Thousand 
Island  Fish  and  Game  Club. 

Fle  married,  October  9,  1876,  Ida  Thur- 
ber, daughter  of  Ezra  R.  and  Sarah  (How- 
land)  Thurber.  of  East  Worcester,  New 
York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mead  were  the  par- 
ents of  one  son,  E.  Russell,  born  August  30, 
1878,  who  died  February  21,  1919.  He  was 
educated  in  Albany  public  schools  and  Al- 
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bany  Boys'  Academy.  After  completion  of 
his  studies  he  became  connected  with  the 
firm  of  J.  H.  and  F.  A.  Mead,  and  on  the 
incorporation  of  the  firm  in  191 1  was  made 
treasurer.  He  was  also  director  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  of  Albany. 


SHAUGHNESSY,  Michael  W., 

Business   Man. 

Probably  in  all  Northern  New  York  there 
is  no  larger  retail  ice  business  than  that  built 
up  in  Troy  by  Lawrence  Shaughnessy,  and 
now  most  successfully  managed  by  his  son, 
Michael  W.  Shaughnessy,  who  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  business  he  had  helped  to 
develop  upon  the  latter's  death  in  1914.  The 
Shaughnessys  are  an  ancient  Irish  family, 
the  first  comers  in  this  branch  in  Troy  be- 
ing the  family  of  John  Shaughnessy,  who 
was  born  in  Ireland  in  County  Limerick.  He 
married  Mary  McNamara,  and  with  his 
family  sailed  for  the  United  States,  but  died 
on  shipboard  and  was  buried  at  sea.  Mrs. 
John  Shaughnessy,  with  her  children,  lo- 
cated in  West  Troy,  New  York,  now  known 
as  Watervliet.  John  and  Mary  ( McNam- 
ara) Shaughnessy  were  the  parents  of  five 
children:  James,  Lawrence,  John,  Michael 
and  Mary.  This  review  traces  the  career 
of  the  second  son,  Lawrence,  and  his  son, 
Michael  W.  Shaughnessy,  of  Troy. 

Lawrence  Shaughnessy  was  born  in 
County  Limerick,  Ireland,  in  1841,  and  died 
in  Troy,  New  York,  March  31,  1914.  After 
obtaining  a  good  education  in  public  and 
parochial  schools,  he  entered  upon  a  suc- 
cessful business  career,  being  in  the  lum- 
ber business  until  1880,  then  engaging  in 
the  ice  business,  wholesale  and  retail,  and 
so  continuing  until  his  death,  thirty- four 
years  later.  For  several  years  prior  to  his 
passing,  he  took  no  active  part  in  the  busi- 
ness, having  found  an  able  successor  in  his 
son,   Michael   W.      Lawrence   Shaughnessy 


was  a  man  of  good  business  ability  and  sterl- 
ing character,  known  widely,  and  everywhere 
highly  esteemed.  He  was  a  devoted  mem- 
ber of  St.  Patrick's  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
of  Watervliet,  and  a  liberal  supporter  of  its 
institutions.  He  married  Joanna  Sheehan, 
born  in  Ireland,  and  they  were  the  parents 
of  nine  children,  six  of  whom  grew  to  years 
of  maturity :  Mary,  married  Edward  Ryan, 
of  Jackson,  Michigan;  John,  deceased;  Mi- 
chael W.,  of  further  mention ;  Lawrence  S., 
of  Troy;  Thomas  F.,  of  Troy;  Helen  M., 
married  Thomas  F.  Shaughnessy,  of  Al- 
bany, New  York. 

Michael  W.  Shaughnessy,  second  son  of 
Lawrence  and  Joanna  (Sheehan)  Shaugh- 
nessy, was  born  in  Watervliet,  New  York, 
April  16,  1871,  and  there  was  educated  in 
public  and  parochial  schools.  He  early  be- 
came his  father's  assistant  in  his  wholesale 
and  retail  ice  business,  which  was  then  con- 
fined to  Watervliet,  but  about  1880  was 
extended  to  Troy.  Later,  coal  was  added 
to  the  lines  carried,  and  in  1907  the  business 
was  incorporated  as  the  Shaughnessy  Ice 
Company,  Lawrence  Shaughnessy  president, 
Michael  W.  Shaughnessy  treasurer  and  gen- 
eral manager.  The  entire  Troy  section  is 
covered  by  the  company,  and  a  very  large 
business  is  transacted.  When  Lawrence 
Shaughnessy  retired,  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  who  continues  general  manager  of 
the  company. 

Mr.  Shaughnessy  is  vice-president  of 
Troy  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is  well 
known  socially.  His  clubs  are  the  Troy, 
Van  Schaick  Island  Golf,  Rotary,  and  he  is 
connected  with  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks.  During  the  war  period,  1917-18,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  all  the  "drives,"  Lib- 
erty Loan,  Red  Cross,  and  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  and  earned  the  distinction  of 
leading  all  other  canvassers  in  his  district 
in  amount  of  money  secured. 
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ALLEN,  George  B., 

Merchant,  TTsefnl  Citizen. 

Many  men  of  sincere  public  spirit, 
through  extreme  modesty,  live  out  their 
lives  unknown  to  the  world,  except  for  their 
own  personal  circle  of  acquaintance,  and 
even  within  this  circle  they  are  but  super- 
ficially appreciated.  It  remains  for  the 
biographer  to  reveal  the  impulses  and  as- 
pirations which  have  carried  these  men  to 
high  endeavor.  That  the  present  genera- 
tion is  cherishing  the  records  of  the  last 
for  the  guidance  and  edification  of  genera- 
tions to  come,  is  one  of  the  surest  indica- 
tions of  the  sanity  of  public  thought.  In 
George  B.  Allen,  one  of  the  representative 
business  men  of  the  Hudson  of  yesterday,  a 
character  of  rare  strength  and  a  progressive 
spirit,  worthy  of  sincere  emulation,  left  last- 
ing impress  upon  the  Hudson  of  today. 
Men  of  this  type  are  the  very  foundations 
of  the  social  order  which  has  made  New 
York  the  Empire  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Allen  comes  of  an  old  Columbia 
county  family,  prominent  in  those  construc- 
tive years  when  New  York  was  the  leader  of 
the  American  colonies.  His  grandfather, 
Ezra  Allen,  who  married  Alma  Marshall, 
was  a  pioneer  resident  of  Chatham,  New 
York,  a  man  of  commanding  mental  and 
moral  qualities,  a  vital  force  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  region. 

Ira  Allen,  son  of  Ezra  and  Alma  (Mar- 
shall) Allen,  was  born  in  Chatham,  New 
York,  but  early  in  life  followed  the  tide  of 
civilization  Westward  as  far  as  Oswego 
county.  In  the  little  town  of  Pulaski  he 
established  himself  in  business,  conducting 
such  a  store  as  in  those  days  provided  for 
all  the  needs  of  the  people,  even  to  the  so- 
cial exchange  which  made  the  store  of  that 
day  the  forerunner  of  the  present  day  club. 
The  presiding  spirit  of  this  store  was  a  con- 
structive force  in  the  formative  period  of 
the  social  structure  of  this  State.    He  mar- 


ried,  while   still  living  in  Chatham,  Eliza 
Burgert,  of  that  town. 

George  B.  Allen,  whose  memory  is  still 
fresh  in  Hudson,  New  York,  was  born  in 
Pulaski,  Oswego  county.  New  York,  and 
was  a  son  of  Ira  and  Eliza  (Burgert)  Allen. 
The  date  of  his  birth  was  September   14, 
1830,  and  he  lived  to  the  age  of  sixty-five 
years.    He  received  his  formal  education  in 
the  district  schools  of  his  native  town,  but 
he  was  a  man  of  that  stamp  which  absorbs 
information   from  every    source,    and    the 
knowledge    gained    in    the    little    country 
schools  was  but  a  small  part  of  that  learn- 
ing which  enriched  his  later  years.     While 
still  scarcely  more  than  a  boy,  he  came  to 
Hudson,  New  York,  then  a  town  of  a  few 
thousand  inhabitants.     Entering  the  employ 
of  H.  B.  Van  Duesen,  who  conducted  the 
general  store  of  the  period,  he  remained  in 
this  connection  until  1850.     In  that  year  he 
entered  into  the  business  world  with  a  part- 
ner,  Mr.   Groat,  under  the   firm  name  of 
Groat  &  Allen.     They  conducted  a  whole- 
sale and  retail  flour,  feed  and  grocery  busi- 
ness, carrying  a  very  complete  line  of  all 
kinds  of  provisions.     The  venture  was  suc- 
cessful  from  the  beginning,   and   with  the 
expansion    and    development    of    the   town, 
and  its  growth  into  the  thriving  city  which 
Mr.  Allen  lived  to  see,  the  business  came  to 
be  an  important  part  of  the  mercantile  in- 
terests  of   the   section.     Always   identified 
with  the  active  management  of  the  business, 
Mr.  Allen  came  to  be  one  of  the  best  known 
merchants   of   Hudson.     He   was   a   keen, 
alert  business  man,  winning  his  way  to  suc- 
cess by  his  remarkable  foresight  and  judi- 
cious handhng  of  the  interests  of  the  firm. 
Possessing  a  high  sense  of  honor,  he  had  no 
patience  with  the  sort  of  business  progress 
comprised  of  cupidity  and  subterfuge.     He 
was  open  and  above-board  in  all  his  deal- 
ings, and  commanded  the  respect  of  every 
individual  or  firm  with  whom  he  conducted 
any    transaction,    however     inconsiderable. 
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And  in  all  the  success  which  he  achieved  he     he  had  gained  honorable  reputation  at  the 


had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  had 
carved  out  his  own  way.  He  was,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term,  a  self-made  man. 

In  the  public  affairs  of  Hudson,  Mr.  Al- 
len always  bore  the  part  of  the  constructive 
helper,  in  only  one  instance,  during  the 
many  years  of  his  residence  here,  accepting 
public  office.  He  filled  most  acceptably  the 
office  of  city  treasurer,  his  judgment  and 
experience  proving  a  means  of  economy  and 
advantage  to  the  city  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  which  he  was  a  part.  He  was 
a  cordial  promoter  of  every  movement 
which  tended  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  He  frankly  acknowledged  his  re- 
ligious faith,  which  led  him  to  worship  with 
the  Reformed  church  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Allen  married,  October  2,  1855,  Mary 
F.  Rockefeller,  daughter  of  Allen  and  Mar- 
garet (Groat)  Rockefeller,  old  residents  of 
Columbia  county.  New  York.  She  was  born 
May  7,  1835,  and  died  September  21,  1916. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  there  were  born  two 
children:  Frank,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
seven  years ;  and  M.  Louise,  now  a  resident 
of  Hudson. 

With  the  passing  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Allen, 
the  community  loses  something  that  cannot 
be  spared  without  detriment  to  the  general 
good,  yet  every  such  life  leaves  behind  a 
memory  which  is  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
have  known  the  man.  And  who  shall  deny 
that  the  souls  of  such  men  still  swell  the 
ranks  of  progress,  and  go  "marching  on" 
down  through  the  centuries. 


CURTIS,  Frank  G., 

Oil  Operator,  I^atryer. 

In  the  history  of  the  oil  industry  in  the 
United  States  there  was  won  by  Frank 
G.  Curtis  a  place  of  rare  distinction,  and 
it  was  in  this  connection  that  his  influence 
was  most  widely  felt.  Prior  to  his  en- 
trance into  this  field,  in  which  he  achieved 
results    almost    unbelievably    impressive, 


Jamestown  bar,  and  it  is  in  the  words  of 
his  colleagues  in  both  lines  of  endeavor 
that  the  following  story  is  largely  told. 

Frank  G.  Curtis  was  a  descendant  in 
the  seventh  generation  from  Thomas  Cur- 
tice (as  the  name  was  spelled  at  an  early 
day),  who  was  born  in  England  in  1598 
and  settled  in  Connecticut  about  1636. 
From  him  the  line  descends  through 
Joseph  Curtis,  Joseph  (2)  Curtis,  Zacha- 
riah  Curtis,  Josiah  Curtis,  to  Alonzo 
Mead  Curtis,  father  of  Frank  G.  Curtis. 
In  a  distinguished  ancestry,  paternal  and 
maternal,  he  had  nine  forebears  who 
fought  in  the  Colonial  army  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary AVar,  two  of  them  participat- 
ing in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  one 
passing  the  winter  of  1777-8  with  Wash- 
ington at  Valley  Forge. 

Frank  G.  Curtis  was  born  on  a  farm  in 
the  town  of  Elbridge,  Onondaga  county, 
New  York,  August  8,  1878.  He  received 
his  early  schooling  in  a  country  school 
and  his  later  educational  training  at  Jor- 
dan Free  Academy,  Jordan,  New  York, 
Jamestown  High  School,  Jamestown, 
New  York,  whence  he  was  graduated,  and 
Cornell  University,  where  he  also  com- 
pleted a  course  in  1903.  Between  his 
high  school  studies  and  his  matriculation 
at  Cornell  there  had  come  one  year  of 
legal  preparation.  In  high  school  and 
college  he  was  actively  interested  in 
athletics,  playing  on  the  long-remembered 
Jamestown  High  School  Football  Team 
of  1898  and  1899  and  winning  'varsity 
honors  at  Cornell.  After  graduation  from 
the  law  school  of  Cornell  University,  Mr. 
Curtis  returned  to  Jamestown  and  was 
engaged  in  professional  practice  from 
1903  to  1915,  at  one  time  serving  as  as- 
sistant district  attorney  of  Chautauqua 
county.  Writing  of  this  period  of  his 
career,  one  of  his  biographers  used  the 
following  words : 
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His  fighting  qualities  and  legal  ability  there  came 
to  light  in  a  pronounced  way.  He  never  lost  a 
criminal  case  in  a  court  of  record.  Defendants 
guilty  of  the  crime  charged  against  them  usually 
pleaded  guilty  in  cases  which  he  prepared  because 
they  knew  what  was  coming.  The  fighting  and 
legal  abilities  thus  developed  later  became  better 
known  in  no  place  than  in  Casper. 

During  the  Progressive  campaign  of 
1912,  he  was  an  ardent  supporter  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  made  many 
campaign  speeches  on  his  behalf. 

Having  become  impressed  by  the  op- 
portunities presented  in  the  oil  fields  of 
the  West,  Mr.  Curtis  left  his  Jamestown 
practice,  which  had  assumed  substantial 
proportions,  and  went  to  Wyoming.  In 
an  article  entitled,  "Company  Prospers 
Because  of  Fighting  Spirit  of  Its  Found- 
ers," Charles  A.  Lindsey  thus  described 
his  work  in  Wyoming,  carrying  it  to 
within  one  year  prior  to  Mr.  Curtis' 
death : 

In  July,  1913,  he  arrived  a  stranger  in  Casper, 
and  in  two  days  had  begun  the  fight  single-handed 
and  alone  that  has  led  him  to  where  he  is  to-day. 
The  manner  of  his  starting  is  indicated  by  refer- 
ences in  a  letter  lately  issued  to  the  stockholders 
of  the  New  York  Oil  Company: 

New  York  Oil  started  in  July,  1913,  with  two 
160-acre  tracts  in  Salt  Creek  with  a  lawsuit  on 
each,  both  subject  to  a  10  per  cent,  net  royalty  and 
a  contract  requiring  it  to  carry  on  the  litigation. 
Added  to  these  items,  it  contracted  to  pay  a  $20,000 
cash  bonus.  It  bound  the  contract  with  $2,000  of 
borrowed  money  and  paid  the  $20,000. 

Frank  G.  Curtis  was  all  there  was  to  New 
York  Oil  when  that  contract  was  entered  into. 
He  soon  became  known  as  one  who  fought  squarely 
but  hard.  There  is  no  record  in  the  oil  fields  in 
financing,  in  legal  battles,  or  working  for  a  leas- 
ing law,  or  any  other  place,  where  he  ever 
backed  up. 

Where  great  wealth  is  promised  in  a  mining  or 
oil  country,  gunmen  and  rough  usage  are  apt  to 
be  common.  It  was  so  in  Salt  Creek  when  Mr. 
Curtis  came  to  Wyoming,  but  that  did  not  bother 
him.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  were  not 
bodily  removed  from  Salt  Creek  when  they  went 
there  and  asserted  conflicting  claims.     He  gained 


the  loyalty  of  his  own  men  by  never  asking  them 
to  go  where  he  would  not  lead  them,  and  this  qual- 
ity earned  almost  as  much  admiration  from  his 
opponents  as  it  did  from  his  supporters. 

In  1916,  when  he  was  drilling  on  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  27-40-79  in  Salt  Creek,  he 
struck  the  first  Wall  Creek  sand  and  got  water. 
This  was  on  the  edge  of  the  known  field.  Some  of 
his  own  business  associates  criticized  his  course. 
When  he  struck  water  they  said:  "I  told  you  so," 
but  he  kept  right  on  drilling  and  struck  the  second 
Wall  Creek  sand  August  5,  1916,  proving  the 
greatest  oil  stratum  in  Wyoming.  National  and 
State  authorities  record  this  as  one  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  year.  It  proved  thousands  of  acres 
exceedingly  valuable  land  that  old-time  oil  men 
had  held  as  of  little  or  no  value. 

Other  producers  overlooked  Iron  Creek,  Poison 
Spider,  South  Casper  Creek,  Spindle  Top  and 
Hamilton  Dome,  all  of  which  have  been  success- 
fully developed  under  his  leadership.  Through  his 
efforts  several  million  dollars  have  been  brought 
into  Wyoming  and  wisely  e.xpended  in  field  devel- 
opments and  gas  lines. 

In  his  later  law  practice  in  Jamestown,  Mr.  Cur- 
tis specialized  in  corporation  law.  He  incorporated 
the  Hjorth  Oil  Company  and  started  its  financing, 
which  in  June  to  October,  1912,  opened  up  West 
Salt  Creek. 

Despite  serious  litigation  and  disorganization  due 
to  the  World  War,  and  without  the  aid  of  a  leas- 
ing law,  he  not  only  led  the  financing  of  New 
York  Oil  but  also  of  the  Curtis  Petroleum  Com- 
pany and  the  Virginian  Oil  Company,  since 
absorbed  by  New  York  Oil,  and  of  the  National 
Petroleum  Company.  Some  of  his  friends  have 
followed  him  in  every  one  of  these  enterprises. 
Among  those  who  have  done  so  are  some  who  have 
made  more  than  6,000  per  cent,  on  their  invest- 
ments. 

Until  the  spring  of  1917,  Mr.  Curtis  had  no  busi- 
ness aid  at  Casper  in  the  management  of  New  York 
Oil.  Since  then,  however,  his  company  has  built 
up  a  business  organization  that  has  won  the  con- 
fidence and  admiration  of  all. 

The  work  Mr.  Curtis  did  in  Washington  to  aid 
in  securing  the  passage  of  the  General  Leasing  Law 
by  Congress  is  well  known.  No  one  did  more 
effective  work  than  he  to  secure  its  passage. 

He  is  the  Roosevelt  type,  and  was,  in  fact,  an 
admirer  and  follower  of  the  sterling  American. 
He  will  give  you  his  view  in  a  hurry,  straight  from 
the  shoulder.  In  business  he  is  noted  for  his  quick 
decisions.     One  of  his  legal  friends  says  of  him 
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that  "he  will  close  a  deal  involving  $1,000,000 
quicker  than  I'd  settle  a  horse  lawsuit."  The  head 
of  the  New  York  Oil  Company  is  a  Republican  in 
politics  and  takes  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs. 
He  is  a  public  speaker  and  debater  of  exceptional 
ability,  having  stumped  for  his  party  in  every 
political  campaign  since  he  left  school.  He  was 
the  organizer  and  manager  of  the  movement  to 
nominate  Senator  Irvine  L.  Lenroot  for  president  at 
the  Republican  National  Convention  last  June.  Mr. 
Curtis  has  a  broad  and  valuable  acquaintance 
among  leading  men  of  the  nation. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the  New  York  Oil 
Company  is  a  marked  success.  Mr.  Curtis  had 
the  ability  to  understand  the  law  and  the  courage 
to  back  his  convictions.  He  had  no  legal  aid  for 
the  first  several  months  of  his  career  in  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Curtis  was  president  of  the  Wyom- 
ing Central  Association  of  Casper, 
Wyoming ;  secretary  of  the  Curtis  Ma- 
chine Corporation  of  Jamestown ;  and 
heavily  interested  in  two  newspapers,  the 
Casper  "Daily  Tribune"  and  the  Wyom- 
ing "Weekly  Review,"  published  at  Cas- 
per. He  was  a  member  of  Jamestown 
Aerie,  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  and  for 
several  months  prior  to  his  death  had 
cooperated  with  its  officials  in  financial 
plans  for  enlarging  the  work  of  the  order. 
The  following  tribute  was  paid  him  by 
chairman  Ernest  Cawcroft,  of  the  board 
of  directors : 

Student,  football  player,  builder  of  his  college 
fraternity  house,  lawyer,  and  business  executive, 
he  fulfilled  the  dictum  that  one  man  in  his  life 
plays  many  parts.  He  played  each  part  with  zeal 
and  enthusiasm,  bringing  to  a  public  movement  or 
a  private  enterprise  an  abounding  youth  and  an 
ever-evident  faith. 

His  splendid  body  was  the  temple  of  a  large 
spirit.  Frank  G.  Curtis  was  spiritually  clean; 
malice,  envy  and  hatred  did  not  taint  his  eternal 
spirit.  He  bucked  the  line  hard  but  square.  He 
fought  every  fight  to  a  finish  but  fairly.  Every 
contest  ended  at  sunset  and  he  faced  the  East  every 
morning  with  a  kind  heart  and  a  noble  enthusiasm 
for  his  fellows. 

He  had  geniality,  a  whole-souled,  companionable 
nature,   and   a   large   vision.     His   spirit   did   not 


become  the  victim  of  his  material  success.  He 
had  strong  convictions  about  the  coming  of  a  better 
day  and  those  convictions  were  not  modified  by  his 
contact  with  wealth  and  large  enterprise.  His 
vision  was  keen  and  clear  and  his  generous  nature 
had  brought  him  to  the  eve  of  doing  large  things 
for  the  community  in  which  he  spent  his  youth  and 
early  maturit}'. 

I  measure  in  my  mind's  eye  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  his  life  in  this  community.  I  recall  the  day 
that  he  came  to  our  first-year  class  in  high  school, 
and  I  remember  his  last  appearance  in  public  a 
week  ago  Monday  night,  when  he  pleaded  with  the 
Common  Council  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
Jamestown  because  he  wanted  all  of  the  young 
people  of  this  region  to  share  in  his  large  plans 
for  their  welfare. 

I  knew  that  night,  as  I  listened  to  Brother  Cur- 
tis at  the  council  chamber,  that  his  spirit  was 
growing  stronger  as  his  body  weakened ;  that  while 
he  was  about  to  finish  his  course,  he  was  not  fail- 
ing to  keep  his  faith.  This  community  and 
brotherhood  mourn  the  passing  of  a  serene  but 
powerful  spirit.  He  was  large  enough  to  both 
have  faith  in  other  men  while  never  doubting  him- 
self. I  never  heard  him  question  the  certainty  of 
his  convictions  about  any  matter  or  the  sureness  of 
his  triumph  in  any  political  or  public  movement. 
He  had  an  abiding  faith  in  the  triumph  of  the  right 
and  his  personality  has  made  a  permanent  impress 
upon  the  business,  social  and  political  life  of  West- 
ern New  York.  I  am  glad  that  when  his  hour 
came,  he  passed  away,  in  the  harness,  fighting  a 
good  fight,  and  I  shall  remember  his  voice,  words 
and  manner  at  the  Council  Chamber  on  the  night 
of  his  last  public  appearance,  as  a  salutation  to  the 
living. 

Frank  G.  Curtis  married,  in  September, 
1908,  Harriet  C.  Smith,  daughter  of  John 
G.  and  Mary  J.  (Bonnell)  Smith,  of 
Jamestown,  who  survives  him.  Mr.  Cur- 
tis' death  occurred  at  his  home  at  Celo- 
ron,  New  York,  March  15,  1922.  His  life 
had  been  such  that  the  great  concourse  of 
his  friends,  gathered  about  his  last  resting 
place,  might  have  spoken  in  sincerity  and 
truth  the  words  of  the  poet  Halleck : 

None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee 
Nor  named  thee  but  to  praise. 
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GREENLUND,  Arthur  H., 

Prominent  Bnsinesa  Man. 

In  his  native  Chautauqua  county,  New 
York,  where  his  practical  interests  always 
centered,  Arthur  H.  Greenlund  filled  a 
place  of  conspicuous  importance  and 
honor,  while  in  a  wide  circle  throughout 
the  country  he  numbered  firm  friends  and 
admirers  whose  affection  was  won  and 
held  in  the  busy  world  of  affairs.  He  was 
representative  of  a  splendid  type  of  suc- 
cessful business  man,  whose  connections 
apart  from  his  office  comprehended  the 
entire  breadth  of  the  relations  of  man 
with  man,  social,  civic,  fraternal,  and 
religious.  His  was  a  many-sided  person- 
ality, yet  through  all  there  ran  the  dom- 
inating characteristics  of  uprightness  and 
kindly  generosity,  guiding  the  activity  of 
his  business  career  as  surely  as  they  in- 
fluenced him  in  the  less  urgent  interests 
of  life.  The  outline  of  his  work  and  the 
appreciative  words  of  his  contemporaries 
follow : 

Arthur  H.  Greenlund  was  born  in  Ran- 
dolph, New  York,  December  24,  1862,  and 
in  childhood  was  brought  to  Jamestown, 
his  lifelong  home.  Until  he  was  seven- 
teen years  of  age  he  attended  the  James- 
town Public  School,  but  a  business  career 
attracted  him  far  more  than  further 
scholarly  pursuits,  and  he  then  began  the 
study  of  furniture  carving  and  designing. 
Several  years  of  apprenticeship  marked 
by  earnest  preparatory  efforts  qualified 
him  for  salesmanship,  and  he  covered 
eastern  territory  as  traveling  salesman  for 
a  number  of  Jamestown  furniture  houses. 
In  1888  he  formed  an  association  with  the 
Jamestown  Lounge  Company,  which  con- 
tinued until  his  death.  This  concern  was 
founded  in  that  year  by  H.  L.  Phillips, 
T.  D.  Hanchett  and  L.  F.  Cornell,  Mr. 
Greenlund  being  assigned  to  New  Eng- 
land territory  in  their  interests.     A  vol- 


ume of  business  so  impressive  resulted 
from  his  selling  efforts  that  he  was  called 
to  the  home  office  and  entrusted  with 
weighty  responsibilities  in  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  manufacturing  depart- 
ment. A  large  patronage  throughout  the 
East  regretted  the  loss  of  personal  contact 
with  him  in  the  conduct  of  business  with 
the  firm,  but  although  his  duties  kept  him 
at  the  company's  factory  for  a  large  part 
of  his  time,  he  constantly  remained  in 
touch  with  the  field  work  and  with  his 
friends  of  earlier  days. 

In  the  home  office  and  in  the  plant  the 
dynamic  force  of  his  enthusiasm  and 
energy  was  felt  in  new  standards  of 
efficiency  and  cooperation,  and  the  James- 
town Lounge  Company  came  into  a  local 
and  national  prominence.  In  1901  incor- 
poration was  made  and  Mr.  Greenlund 
was  elected  to  the  vice-presidency,  an 
office  that  he  filled  until  the  spring  of 
1914  when  he  succeeded  to  the  presidency 
upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Hanchett.  He  had 
been  a  determining  factor  in  outlining 
the  policy  of  the  company  and  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  post  of  chief  executive  brought 
no  radical  changes  in  the  management  of 
the  concern,  which  he  directed  in  increas- 
ing prosperity  and  success  until  his  death. 
Mr.  Greenlund  was  also  intimately  iden- 
tified with  the  Youngsville  Manufactur- 
ing Company  of  Youngsville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  was 
its  selling  agent.  His  name  never  ap- 
peared as  an  official  of  this  organization 
nor  was  he  a  stockholder  therein,  but 
those  who  were  most  vitally  concerned 
with  its  success  unhesitatingly  credited 
him  with  a  large  share  of  responsibility 
for  its  upbuilding  into  a  concern  of  the 
first  class.  Mr.  Greenlund  was  a  member 
of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
Jamestown  and  at  one  time  filled  the 
presidency  of  the  association,  accomplish- 
ing much  in  his  plan  to  bring  the  pro- 
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gram  of  the  association  into  close  touch 
with  the  needs  of  the  community.  He 
was  a  promoter  of  the  furniture  exposi- 
tion building,  was  also  a  director  and 
treasurer  of  the  Union  Trust  Company. 

Mr.  Greenlund  was  a  popular  member 
of  numerous  social  and  fraternal  bodies, 
including  the  Sportsman's  Club  of  James- 
town ;  the  Jamestown  Club ;  the  Lake- 
wood  Country  Club  ;  Mount  Moriah  Lodge, 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons ;  Western  Sun 
Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons ;  Jamestown 
Council,  Royal  and  Select  Masters ; 
Jamestown  Commandery,  Knights  Tem- 
plar; Aleppo  Temple  (Boston),  An- 
cient Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine,  and  other  Scottish  Rite  organiza- 
tions. He  was  also  a  member  of  James- 
town Tent,  Knights  of  the  Maccabees. 
Mr.  Greenlund  was  regular  in  his  attend- 
ance upon  the  services  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  for  a  number  of 
years  served  the  congregation  as  usher. 

Mr.  Greenlund  married,  June  28,  1894, 
Jessie  Ormes,  daughter  of  Dr.  Francis  D. 
and  Leona  (Glidden)  Ormes,  her  father 
a  well  known  physician  of  Jamestown. 
Mr.  Greenlund's  death  occurred  October 
14,  1917,  after  ill  health  extending  over  a 
period  of  several  years,  but  not  handi- 
capping him  seriously  until  within  the 
last  year  of  his  life.  The  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  his  intimate  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances were  thus  expressed  in  the 
news  and  editorial  column  of  the  James- 
town "Evening  Journal,"  and  with  their 
quotation  this  memorial  review  of  his 
career  closes : 

With  the  demise  of  Arthur  H.  Greenlund,  James- 
town has  lost  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures 
in  its  industrial  life,  one  of  the  most  popular  mem- 
bers of  its  fraternal  circles,  and  one  of  its  best 
citizens.  Mr.  Greenlund  was  a  self-made  man  and 
he  enjoyed  a  phenominal  success  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career.     •    *    * 

It  has  been   said   that   no   manufacturer   in   the 


City  of  Jamestown  ever  has  been  more  favorably 
or  more  widely  known  than  Mr.  Greenlund  was 
in  the  days  he  traveled.  All  the  trade  knew  him 
and  many  outside.  When  he  retired  from  that 
work  he  fostered  the  acquaintance  of  his  fellow- 
manufacturers  by  attending  the  Grand  Rapids 
market  and  keeping  in  touch  with  his  customer 
friends. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  while  he  was  help- 
ing make  a  world-wide  reputation  for  the  James- 
town Lounge  Company,  Mr.  Greenlund  always 
found  time  to  listen  to  the  news  of  his  employees. 
Without  ostentation,  he  helped  every  workman  in 
need  of  assistance.  The  men  associated  with  hira 
in  business  have  said  that  his  liberality  and  gener- 
osity were  remarkable,  and  that  always  he  was  the 
loyal  friend  of  those  in  his  employ. 

Inquiry  as  to  Mr.  Greenlund's  chief  character- 
istics brings  forth  the  response  that  he  was  the  sort 
of  man  who  never  seemed  so  happy  as  when  he 
was  providing  pleasure  for  his  friends. 

Mr.  Greenlund  had  suffered  a  number  of  years, 
but  only  a  few  months  before  his  death  gave  up 
hope  of  recovery  from  the  fatal  illness.  His  sunny 
disposition  asserted  itself  through  all  his  great  suf- 
fering, and  he  maintained  his  good  cheer  until  the 
end.  Certainly  Mr.  Greenlund  was  one  hundred 
per  cent,  optimist.  With  his  family  he  had  returned 
to  town  just  four  days  before  his  demise,  from 
his  summer  home  on  the  shores  of  Chautauqua 
Lake. 

Mr.  Greenlund  was  a  lover  of  nature  and  of 
every  kind  of  athletics.  In  his  young  manhood  he 
was  a  noted  performer  both  on  ice  and  roller 
skates.  He  hunted,  fished,  bowled,  played  base- 
ball and  engaged  in  other  sports,  in  all  of  which 
he  distinguished  himself.  He  had  the  ability  to 
mix  business  and  pleasure  in  such  proportion  that 
each  only  added  to  the  zest  of  the  other. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  death  has  left  a  greater 
vacancy  in  the  life  of  this  community,  or  greater 
sorrow  in  more  hearts  than  came  with  the  death 
of  Arthur  H.  Greenlund  early  Sunday  morning, 
and  it  is  hard  to  feel  that  the  kindly  friend,  the 
capable  business  man,  the  genial  host  and  ideal  hus- 
band and  father,  has  passed  on.  Spending  most  of 
his  fifty-five  years  in  this  community,  he  was  long 
an  active  part  of  its  best  life.  A  real  lover  of  his 
fellowmen,  kind-hearted  and  genial,  he  won  a  host 
of  true  friends,  who  watched  without  fear  or  jeal- 
ousy his  steady  rise  to  positions  of  business  suc- 
cess and  personal  influence  in  the  affairs  of  this 
growing  city. 
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As  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Jamestown 
Lounge  Company,  when  he  had  scarcely  reached 
his  majority,  he  had  long  taken  a  leading  part  in 
the  industrial  development  of  Jamestown,  and 
from  a  small  beginning  he  saw  the  plant  to  which 
he  and  his  companions  devoted  their  best  thought 
and  energy  and  hard  work  develop  from  a  small 
shop  to  one  of  the  largest  plants  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  an  establishment  that  has  done  much 
toward  advancing  the  name  of  Jamestown  as  a 
furniture  center,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of 
business  integrity  and  honest  workmanship  that 
has  made  this  city  famous  in  the  furniture  markets 
of  the  world. 

Full  of  life  and  energy,  full  of  the  high  spirit 
of  youth,  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  school 
and  boyhood  days  in  amateur  athletics  of  James- 
town and  the  Chautauqua  Lake  region.  He  was  a 
lover  of  all  honest  sports,  and  this  kept  his  heart 
young  as  the  years  advanced.  Up  to  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  nothing  delighted  him  more  than 
a  day  at  the  Sportsman's  Qub,  or  in  fishing  or 
hunting  with  clean  heart  and  cheerful  companions. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  could  mix  busi- 
ness and  pleasure,  without  dulling  the  edge  of 
either.  He  entered  into  every  form  of  clean  sport 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  business  and  he  enjoyed 
his  business  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  His  clear  business  judgment  did  much 
toward  the  development  of  his  own  manufacturing 
establishment,  of  which  he  was  the  president  for 
some  years  before  his  death. 

But  there  was  nothing  selfish  about  Arthur  H. 
Greenlund.  He  gave  freely  of  his  means  and  his 
talents  for  the  good  of  the  community.  He  served 
as  president  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association; 
he  had  been  for  some  years  a  member  of  the  James- 
town Municipal  Water  and  Lighting  Commission ; 
he  had  been  a  director  and  treasurer  of  the  Union 
Trust  Company,  a  member  of  the  Jamestown  Gub 
and  the  Sportsman's  Club.  He  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  Free  Masonry,  and  had  advanced  through 
the  lower  branches  of  the  order,  through  the 
Knights  Templar  and  Scottish  Rite  to  the  thirty- 
second  degree  in  this  great  order.  But  best  of  all, 
he  was  the  ideal  friend,  husband  and  father,  and  it 
is  in  the  home  circle  where  his  cheerful  spirit  will 
be  most  greatly  missed.  In  times  like  these  it  is 
hopeful  to  recall  that  "Death  is  but  another  life." 
We  bow  our  heads  at  going  out  and  enter  straight 
another  golden  chamber  of  the  King's,  larger  than 
this  we  leave,  and  lovelier. 


DEAN,  Amos,  LL.  D., 

La^ryer,  Aathor. 

No  one  in  the  city  of  Albany  ever 
gained  a  higher  position  of  respect  and 
merited  popularity  than  the  Hon.  Amos 
Dean,  LL.  D.  He  was  born  in  Barnard, 
Vermont,  January  i6,  1803,  died  in  Al- 
bany, New  York,  at  his  residence,  No.  31 
Elk  street,  January  26,  1868.  His  father 
was  Nathaniel  Dean  and  his  mother  was 
Rhoda  (Hammond)  Dean.  Like  many 
other  prominent  lawyers  and  jurists  who 
found  prominence  in  the  State,  Amos 
Dean  acquired  his  early  education  in  the 
common  schools,  at  which  he  fitted  him- 
self with  the  idea  of  teaching.  He  sup- 
ported himself  while  pursuing  his  acad- 
emic course  preparatory  to  entering  col- 
lege, and  went  to  Union  in  1823,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1826.  His 
uncle,  Jabez  D.  Hammond,  was  at  this 
time  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  writer, 
in  partnership  with  Judge  Alfred  Conk- 
ling.  It  was  in  their  office  that  he  began 
studying  law,  where  he  was  most  diligent 
and  enjoyed  the  nice  distinctions  and  phil- 
osophy of  law  as  a  science.  To  him  the 
study  had  a  fascination,  and  he  was  re- 
markably well  prepared  when  admitted  in 
1829.  During  the  early  years  of  his  prac- 
tice he  was  associated  with  Azor  Tabor, 
then  an  eminent  counsellor.  He  never 
assumed  to  attain  celebrity  as  an  advo- 
cate before  juries,  where,  in  those  days,  a 
lawyer  usually  made  his  mark  in  the 
world-at-large  by  publicity,  although  he 
possessed  marked  abilities  as  an  orator. 
His  amiability  of  disposition,  his  natural 
reserve,  his  kindly  nature,  his  guileless- 
ness  and  his  overflowing  charity  repelled 
him  from  the  theatre  of  professional 
strife  and  conflict,  and  he  was  particularly 
adapted  to  the  duties  of  the  office  and 
the  counsel  room.     It  was  there  he  dis- 
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played  fine  traits  of  wisdom,  prudence  and 
sagacity.  Having  a  character  of  unim- 
peachable integrity,  he  readily  won  cli- 
ents, success  and  fame. 

The  great  benefit  he  had  obtained  by 
his  own  endeavors  to  pursue  courses  of 
study  when  young  caused  him  to  appre- 
ciate the  necessity  for  furnishing  advan- 
tages for  others,  and  impelled  by  this  idea 
he  conceived  the  plan  of  establishing  as- 
sociations for  the  mental  improvement  of 
young  men.  On  December  lo,  1833,  he 
gathered  about  him  a  few  of  his  young 
friends  and  expounded  to  them  his  pro- 
ject. No  sooner  was  the  matter  made  pub- 
lic when  seven  hundred  and  fifty  young 
men  enrolled,  and  on  December  13th  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  organization 
which  had  assumed  the  title  "Young 
Men's  Association  for  Mutual  Improve- 
ment in  the  City  of  Albany."  It  was  in- 
corporated March  12,  1835,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
library,  reading-room,  literary  and  scien- 
tific lectures,  and  other  means  of  promot- 
ing both  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment. It  continued  a  debating  society 
many  years  and  acquired  a  collection  of 
paintings.  From  this  beginning  hundreds 
of  kindred  institutions  have  started  and 
have  been  a  blessing  to  the  country.  Mr. 
Dean  was  associated  with  Doctors  March 
and  Armsby  in  1833,  in  establishing  the 
Albany  Medical  College,  which  later  was 
to  be  a  department  of  Union  University. 
From  the  day  of  opening  until  1859  he 
was  its  professor  of  medical  jurispru- 
dence, and  when  the  law  department  of 
the  University  was  established,  he  was 
appropriately  chosen  one  of  its  professors, 
in  which  sphere  his  talents  shone  most 
brightly. 

Professor  Dean  became  even  better 
known  as  an  author,  and  in  that  field 
wielded  a  wide  influence.  He  took  a  keen 
interest    in    the    developing    science    of 


phrenology,  when  little  had  been  done  in 
that  line,  delivering  a  series  of  lectures 
which  were  after  incorporated  in  a  book 
and  made  him  known  as  an  authority  on 
that  interesting  subject.  He  was,  when 
young,  the  author  of  a  "Manual  of  Law," 
which  was  of  great  service  to  business 
men ;  but  he  never  lived  to  see  the  publi- 
cation of  his  chief  literary  undertaking, 
"A  History  of  Civilization,"  which  con- 
sisted of  seven  large  volumes  of  about  six 
hundred  pages  each,  printed  by  Joel  Mun- 
sell  in  1868.  His  "Philosophy  of  Human 
Life"  was  published  by  Marsh,  Capen, 
Lyon  &  Webb,  of  Boston,  in  1839,  and 
"Dean's  Lectures  on  Phrenology,"  by  the 
same  house  in  1835. 

Professor  Dean  spoke  frequently  before 
public  gatherings  on  occasions  other  than 
his  lectures,  delivering  the  annual  address 
before  the  Albany  Institute  in  1833,  the 
annual  address  before  the  Senate  of  Union 
College,  and  a  eulogy  upon  the  death  of 
Jesse  Buel  before  the  State  Agricultural 
Society.  His  industrious  research  and 
native  ability  were  abundant  reasons  to 
attract  attention  to  whatever  he  under- 
took. For  his  virtues  in  private  life  that 
eminent  journalist,  Thurlow  Weed,  spoke 
in  warmly  glowing  terms  on  his  demise, 
saying:  "Herein,  if  possible,  his  char- 
acter was  higher  and  nobler  than  in  any 
other  walk  of  life.  To  the  qualities  which 
we  have  described,  he  united  a  pleasing 
address,  a  quiet  demeanor,  a  generosity 
of  sentiment  and  an  absence  of  guile  that 
endeared  him  strongly  to  the  circle  of  his 
companionship." 


FARRELL,  John  Henry, 

Editor. 

John  Henry  Farrell,  son  of  James  and 
Winifred  (McGoewey)  Farrell,  was  bom 
on  the  .Abbey  farm  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Hudson,  just  south  of  the  city  of  Al- 
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bany.  in  Bethlehem  township,  New  York, 
September  i,  1839.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation in  a  private  school,  and  later  went 
to  St.  Charles'  College,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. He  was  hardly  more  than  a  lad, 
however,  when  he  commenced  his  asso- 
ciation with  newspapers,  which  career 
was  to  be  so  wonderfully  successful,  even 
if  the  result  were  the  outcome  of  much 
worriment  and  requiring  great  acumen 
when  embarking  for  himself.  In  1855  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  late  Luther 
Tucker,  who  was  both  proprietor  and 
editor  of  "The  Cultivator  and  Country 
Gentleman,"  remaining  associated  with 
that  publication  for  fifteen  years.  During 
this  period  he  frequently  contributed  to 
the  columns  of  "The  Argus,"  "Express," 
and  the  "Albany  Evening  Journal,"  and 
also  at  the  same  time  editing  the  tele- 
graphic matter  coming  from  the  front,  for 
in  1863  he  had  accepted  the  appointment 
of  editor  of  telegraph  for  the  Associated 
Press,  which  supplied  reports  to  all  the 
War  he  found  this  work  much  to  his  lik- 
Albany  papers.  Throughout  the  Civil 
ing,  and  it  incidentally  broadened  his 
mind.  On  January  i,  1870,  he  became 
city  editor  of  "The  Argus,"  succeeding 
Hon.  Daniel  Shaw.  About  this  time  he 
considered  forming  the  "Sunday  Press" 
in  conjunction  with  the  publication  of 
"The  Knickerbocker."  On  May  i,  1870, 
the  first  issue  of  the  "Sunday  Press"  ap- 
peared, published  by  Myron  H.  Rooker, 
James  Macfarlane,  E.  H.  Gregory,  John 
T.  Maguire  and  James  H.  Mulligan,  who 
were  severally  city  editors  of  local  dail- 
ies; but  in  September  the  last  three  sold 
their  interests  to  Mr.  Farrell.  On  June  i, 
1871,  he  retired  from  "The  Argus"  to 
devote  himself  to  the  "Sunday  Press," 
and  to  secure  the  freedom  to  publish  a 
daily  in  connection  therewith.  When 
Messrs.  Farrell,  Rooker  and  Macfarlane 
failed    to    secure    "The    Knickerbocker," 


they  organized  the  "Daily  Press,"  and  its 
first  issue  appeared  February  26,  1877. 
Mr.  Farrell,  however,  was  able  on  August 
II,  1877,  to  purchase  "The  Knicker- 
bocker" and  consolidated  it  with  the 
"Daily  Press."  In  March,  1891,  after 
twenty-one  years  of  partnership,  Mr. 
Farrell  sold  his  half  interest  in  the  papers 
to  his  partners  for  $50,000,  and  he  forth- 
with purchased  the  "Evening  Union,"  as 
also,  that  same  summer,  "The  Evening 
Times,"  and  the  "Albany  Daily  Sun," 
combining  all  three  under  the  title  "The 
Times-Union,"  perceiving  a  great  oppor- 
tunity and  field  for  a  penny  evening  news- 
paper which  could  present  the  best  news 
in  more  attractive  style  than  before,  deal- 
ing with  interests  of  all  classes  imparti- 
ally, and  conducted  on  independent  lines 
in  politics.  His  plant  at  the  starting  was 
on  the  south  side  of  Beaver  street,  about 
midway  between  Broadway  and  Green 
street ;  but  the  quarters  were  exceedingly 
cramped  even  for  a  paper  beginning  its 
career,  and  leaving  no  room  for  expan- 
sion. His  paper  commenced  growing  in 
popularity  from  the  very  first,  for  un- 
questionably he  published  the  most  satis- 
factory newspaper  in  the  city  and  section, 
and  shortly  he  acquired  the  property  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  Green  and  Beaver 
streets,  formerly  used  by  the  "Albany 
Morning  Express,"  at  that  time  secured 
by  the  "Albany  Evening  Journal,"  and 
once  occupied  as  lodge  rooms. 

Mr.  Farrell's  ability  as  an  editor,  who 
perceived  what  the  public  wanted,  and 
understood  just  how  to  present  it  in  most 
modern,  attractive  dress  without  lower- 
ing the  standard,  was  only  surpassed  as 
a  proprietor  who  could  so  plan  his  cam- 
paign in  all  its  details  as  to  bring  as  well 
as  merit  success,  as  was  indicated  more 
and  more,  as  each  year  passed,  by  the  rap- 
idly-increasing circulation  of  the  papers. 
His  success  was  all  acquired,  not  given 
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to  him  by  inheritance,  by  dint  of  close, 
persistent  application  to  practical  princi- 
ples which  he  was  capable  of  evolving. 
He  was  known  to  give  as  much  attention 
to  all  the  details,  whether  a  matter  con- 
cerning the  press  or  engine  room,  with 
the  compositors,  or  affecting  the  editing 
of  news,  taking  a  hand  in  the  work  of  al- 
most every  department  daily.  Thus  he 
knew  his  tools,  which  were  his  men,  most 
thoroughly,  which  was  accomplishing  its 
full  intent.  For  twenty  years  his  name 
appeared  in  the  legislative  red  book  as 
the  Senate  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Associated  Press,  back  in  the  days  of  the 
Old  Capitol  (removed  in  1883),  and  dur- 
ing all  that  period  he  never  missed  doing 
his  duty,  except  when  sickness  prevented 
attendance. 

Mr.  Farrell  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  United  Press,  and  for  many  years  its 
vice-president.  During  its  first  year  of 
existence  he  and  Mr.  Jenkins,  of  the  "Syr- 
acuse Herald,"  managed  its  affairs.  He 
was  elected  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Press  Association  at  its  annual  con- 
vention held  at  Lake  George  in  1895,  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  over  three  hun- 
dred editors.  He  was  a  Democrat,  ever 
anxious  to  see  his  party  win,  and  both  his 
support  and  counsel  were  matters  much 
to  be  desired.  Mayor  Swinburne  ap- 
pointed him  a  park  commissioner,  at  the 
time  when  its  affairs  were  controlled  by 
a  board  of  citizens  instead  of  by  a  city 
department.  In  financial  circles  he  was 
an  active  associate  on  a  number  of  boards, 
as  director  of  the  Albany  City  National 
Bank,  vice-president  of  the  Home  Sav- 
ings Bank,  and  director  of  the  Commerce 
Insurance  Company.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
St.  Agnes'  Cemetery  Association,  and  in- 
valuable as  such,  taking  the  work  of  its 
larger  affairs  upon  his  shoulders  and 
bringing  about  an  increase  in  its  size, 
value  and  beauty.     As  a  trustee  of  the 


Albany  Hospital  for  Incurables  he  ren- 
dered service  never  to  be  forgotten,  and 
served  also  as  trustee  of  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  He  was 
a  charter  member  of  the  Fort  Orange 
Club,  and  a  life  member  of  the  Catholic 
Summer  School  at  Cliff  Haven,  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  an  institution 
whose  interests  he  advanced  materially 
on  its  inauguration.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum  of  Albany, 
and  of  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  River 
Humane  Society,  and  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Albany  Insti- 
tute and  of  the  Eastern  New  York  Fish 
and  Game  Protective  Association.  St. 
John's  College,  Fordham,  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  in  1891. 

He  was  a  man  of  unbounded  energy, 
resourceful  and  progressive  in  spirit.  No 
man  was  more  companionable,  and  per- 
sons found  him  ready  to  discuss  topics  of 
the  day  with  rare  perspicuity  and  acumen, 
especially  as  concerned  great  policies! 
He  was  kind  to  a  fault  in  others  who  were 
weak,  zealous  in  safeguarding  interests 
committed  to  his  care.  As  he  was  beloved 
and  held  as  an  idol  by  his  immediate  fam- 
ily, it  is  little  wonder  that  others  spoke 
well  of  him.  His  acts  of  charity  were 
conducted  unostentatiously,  with  fre- 
quency and  humane  kindliness,  by  a  hand 
which  never  seemed  closed  to  the  worthy 
in  distress.  It  is  a  fact  to  be  recalled  by 
those  who  knew  him  best,  that  he  fre- 
quently made  it  a  point  in  his  daily  life  to 
seek  ways  in  which  to  bring  joy  to  those 
in  need  of  cheer,  regardless  of  whether 
such  appealed  or  not,  and  in  this  way  he 
is  remembered  by  many  of  the  hundreds 
who  worked  under  him.  His  success  was 
abundant,  and  due  to  consistency  of 
method  and  steadfastness  of  purpose 
which  he  ever  kept  in  view.  If  he  was 
ever  guilty  of  the  natural  indiscretion  of 
losing  his  temper  or  being  ruffled  by  un- 
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pleasant  contact  with  anyone,  he  con- 
cealed the  fact  with  a  self-control  which 
never  prevented  him  from  continuing  the 
work  in  hand  under  low  pressure  and 
avoiding  all  hindrance  by  friction.  Natu- 
rally warm-hearted  and  polished  in  his 
manner,  his  suavity  and  kindly  word 
counted  much  in  preserving  each  ac- 
quaintance as  a  friend. 

About  a  month  before  his  death,  a  sud- 
den and  not  entirely  unexpected  sickness 
occurring  at  his  ofifice  obliged  him  to 
abandon  attending  to  business  at  his  es- 
tablishment, and  alarmed  by  the  serious 
nature  of  his  illness,  for  several  weeks  his 
family  had  the  best  physicians  constantly 
in  attendance ;  but  on  the  evening  of 
February  2,  1901,  the  long  and  fruitful  life 
was  ended.  He  was  buried  from  his  res- 
idence. No.  598  Madison  avenue,  with  a 
public  service  held  in  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  was  laid 
to  rest  in  St.  Agnes'  Cemetery. 

John  Henry  Farrell  married  Mary  Ver- 
onica Gibbons,  at  Fordham,  New  York, 
June  3,  1869.  She  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  November  10,  1840.  Her  father  was 
John  Gibbons,  born  in  Ireland,  a  promi- 
nent contractor  in  New  York  City,  con- 
cerned in  the  erection  of  the  old  reservoir 
on  Forty-second  street  and  Fifth  avenue, 
and  died  in  that  city.  Her  mother,  Mary 
(McLoughlin)  Gibbons,  was  born  in  Ire- 
land, and  died  at  Fordham,  New  York. 
They  were  married  in  Ireland.  Children 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farrell,  born  in  Albany: 
I.  James  Charles,  March  24,  1870.  2.  John 
Francis,  October  30,  1871 ;  married,  in 
New  York  City,  June  29,  1898,  Kate  En- 
gel.  3.  Mary  Veronica,  October  10,  1873; 
entered  the  holy  order  of  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity, Mount  St.  Vincent,  in  September, 
1898,  under  the  name  of  Sister  Mary 
Chrysostom.  4.  Joseph  Augustan,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1875 ;  entered  the  holy  order  of 
Society  of  Jesus,  in  September,  1902.     5. 


Winifred  Agnes,  January  9,  1878 ;  mar- 
ried, in  Albany,  July  3,  1901,  Lieutenant 
William  Nafew  Haskell.  6.  Regina  Mary, 
March  6,  1881.  7.  Eleanor  Mary  Teresa, 
October  15,  1883. 


SHOLES,  Christopher  Latham, 
Inventor, 

To  the  great  body  of  the  people  the 
names  of  certain  individuals  are  insepar- 
ably linked  with  the  invention  of  the 
various  agencies  through  which  comfort, 
safety,  and  convenience  are  given  to  every 
day  life.  Morse  and  the  telegraph,  Edi- 
son and  the  electric  light,  Bell  and  the 
telephone — each  of  these  is  the  inevitable 
concomitant  of  the  other,  for  the  genius, 
energy  and  courage  of  the  men  respon- 
sible for  these  boons  to  mankind.  There 
are  only  a  few,  a  pitifully  small  minority, 
who  would  be  able  to  trace  any  relation 
between  the  typewriter  as  it  functions  in 
thousands  of  offices  and  the  name  ot 
Christopher  Latham  Sholes,  yet  it  was  he 
who  produced  the  first  practical  type- 
writer, and  who  is  known  by  those  who 
are  in  touch  with  all  the  facts  in  the 
development  thereof  as  "the  father  of  the 
typewriter."  It  is  to  outline  his  career 
and  accomplishments  and  to  fix  definitely, 
within  the  wide  sphere  of  influence  of  this 
encyclopedia,  the  credit  and  fame  of  this 
achievement,  that  this  record  is  penned. 

Christopher  Latham  Sholes  was  a  de- 
scendant of  New  England  ancestry  whose 
members  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  while  through  his 
maternal  grandfather  he  traced  descent 
from  John  Alden,  of  the  Plymouth 
Colony.  He  was  born  in  Columbia  county, 
Pennsylvania,  February  14,  1819,  and 
began  a  lifelong  connection  with  jour- 
nalism when  fourteen  years  of  age  by 
entering  upon  an  apprenticeship  to  the 
editor  of  the  "Intelligencer,"  of  Danville, 
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Pennsylvania,  to  learn  the  printing 
trade.  As  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  he 
determined  to  join  his  brother,  then  a 
resident  of  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  and 
one  year  afterward  he  was  given  charge 
of  the  "House  Journal"  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature,  commissioned  to  carry  it  for 
printing  to  Philadelphia,  a  long  journey 
at  that  time.  When  twenty  years  of  age 
he  went  to  Madison  and  took  charge  of 
the  Wisconsin  "Inquirer,"  owned  by  his 
brother  Charles,  and  in  1840,  the  year  he 
attained  his  majority,  he  became  editor  of 
the  Southport  "Telegraph,"  afterward  the 
Kenosha  "Telegraph."  Four  years  later 
he  received  appointment  as  postmaster 
from  President  Polk,  an  office  he  after- 
wards filled  in  Milwaukee,  while  his  other 
public  offices  included  the  commissioner- 
ship  of  public  works  and  that  of  Collector 
of  Customs  in  Milwaukee.  For  a  long  time 
he  was  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  "Daily 
Sentinel,"  and  the  "News,"  and  enjoyed 
wide  prominence  in  the  newspaper  field. 
While  the  incumbent  of  the  collector- 
ship  for  the  Port  of  Milwaukee,  he  and 
an  old  friend,  Samuel  W.  Soule,  also  a 
printer,  inventor  and  farmer,  were  en- 
gaged in  developing  a  machine  for  serially 
numbering  the  pages  of  blank  books  and 
the  consecutive  numbering  of  bank  notes. 
At  the  same  shop  in  which  they  were  hav- 
ing the  artisan  work  done,  Carlos  Glidden, 
the  son  of  a  successful  ironmonger  of 
Ohio,  was  also  engaged  in  developing  a 
mechanical  "spader"  to  be  used  instead 
of  a  plow.  Sholes  and  Glidden,  thus 
thrown  into  almost  daily  contact,  became 
much  interested  in  each  other's  inven- 
tions. Mr.  Glidden  evinced  great  interest 
in  the  Sholes  machine,  and  one  day 
chanced  to  remark  to  him,  "Why  cannot 
such  a  machine  be  made  that  will  write 
letters  and  words  instead  of  figures  only?" 
Thus  was  the  seed  of  thought  dropped 
without   any   knowledge    at   the    time   of 


speaking  that  such  an  idea  had  ever  be- 
fore been  suggested.  Nothing  further 
was  said  or  done  at  that  time,  but  the 
sequel  showed  that  the  suggestion  was- 
not  an  idle  one,  and  was  destined  to  bear 
abundant  fruit  in  due  season.  In  the 
spring  of  the  following  year  (1867)  a  copy 
of  the  "Scientific  American,"  which 
quoted  an  article  from  a  London  technical 
journal,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Glid- 
den. It  described  a  machine  called  the- 
"Pterotype"  (winged  type),  invented  by 
one  John  Pratt,  of  Centre,  Alabama,, 
which  was  designed  to  do  just  what  Mr. 
Glidden  had  suggested.  An  editorial 
article  in  the  paper  pointed  out  the  great 
benefit  to  mankind  which  such  a  machine 
would  confer,  as  well  as  the  fortune 
which  the  successful  inventor  would  ac- 
quire. This  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Sholes  and  strongly  appealed  to> 
his  imagination.  He  was  a  man  of  intel- 
lectual temperament,  though  perhaps 
somewhat  lacking  in  the  more  severely 
practical  qualities  necessary  to  carry  out 
an  enterprise  such  as  he  was  about  tO' 
inaugurate.  He  determined  to  try  what 
could  be  done,  and  as  Glidden  had  first 
suggested  the  idea,  he  invited  him  to  join 
in  the  enterprise.  Soule  was  subsequently 
invited  to  join.  All  made  suggestions. 
Glidden,  who  was  of  a  mechanical  turn, 
suggested  many  devices,  but  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  others  seemed  to  be  of  a  more 
practical  nature,  so  that  it  finally  turned 
out  that  Glidden's  principal  share  in  the- 
invention  was  in  the  value  of  the  general 
suggestions  which  he  made. 

Prior  to  this  time  unsuccessful  efforts 
were  made  to  invent  a  practical  writing 
machine,  these  attempts  extending  over  a 
period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
They  began  with  Henry  Mill,  an  English 
engineer,  in  1714,  but  with  the  exception 
of  a  machine  intended  for  embossing 
printed  characters  for  the  blind,  he  seems- 
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to  have  found  no  imitators  for  many- 
years.  In  1833  a  Frenchman  named 
Xavier  Pogrin  is  said  to  have  invented  a 
type  of  writing  machine,  of  which  nothing 
is  known,  and  in  1840  the  British  Patent 
Office  received  the  next  chapter  of  the 
story  in  the  invention  of  Alexander  Bain 
and  Thomas  Wright  of  a  writing  machine 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  telegraph. 
The  first  really  complete  machine  was  in- 
vented in  1843  by  Charles  Thurber,  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts ;  in  1848  one 
Fairbanks  devised  an  unsuccessful  ma- 
chine for  printing  on  cloth ;  Pierre  Fou- 
calt,  of  France,  added  to  the  total  of  work 
along  this  line ;  in  1850  Oliver  T.  Eddy, 
of  Baltimore,  took  writing  machine 
patents ;  A.  E.  Beach,  in  1856,  made  for- 
ward strides ;  and  in  1847,  Dr.  Francis,  a 
wealthy  medical  man  of  New  York,  made 
contribution  to  the  common  aim.  Several 
patents  were  issued  in  1858,  1859,  i860, 
and  so  on  up  to  1865  or  1866,  when  the 
real  march  of  progress  in  this  respect 
began  in  the  little  Milwaukee  shop. 

The  first  crude  model  constructed  was 
largely  the  work  of  Soule,  who  suggested 
the  pivoted  type  set  in  a  circle,  and  other 
minor  details.  Sholes  contributed  the  let- 
ter spacing  device.  The  work  went  stead- 
ily onward,  and  by  September  of  that 
year  the  first  machine  had  been  made.  It 
was  a  success  insofar  as  it  was  able  to 
write  accurately  and  with  fair  rapidity, 
but  it  soon  showed  that  it  was  far  from 
being  an  acceptable  practical  writing  ma- 
chine. But  many  letters  were  written 
with  it  and  sent  to  friends.  Among 
others,  one  was  sent  to  James  Densmore, 
then  of  Meadville,  Pennsylvania.  This 
proved  to  be  a  fortunate  thing  for  the 
nascent  enterprise,  for  it  brought  into 
it  a  man  of  practical  affairs,  who  had 
sufficient  enthusiasm  to  purchase,  as  he 
shortly  thereafter  did,  by  the  payment  of 
all  expenses  already  incurred,  an  interest 


in  the  venture  without  so  much  as  having 
seen  the  machine.  Mr.  Densmore  had  been 
both  editor  and  printer,  and  could  well 
realize  the  importance  of  such  a  machine ; 
but  it  is  no  small  tribute  to  the  character- 
istic energy  and  foresight  of  the  man  that 
he  was  thus  willing  to  embark  his  means 
in  a  device  so  entirely  new  and  untried, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  pres- 
ent inventors  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
previous  efforts  in  this  line  excepting  that 
of  John  Pratt,  above  mentioned.  Mr. 
Densmore  did  not  actually  see  the  type- 
writer until  March,  1868.  He  then  pro- 
nounced it  good  for  nothing  save  to  show 
the  feasibility  of  the  idea,  and  urged 
further  improvement,  pointing  out  many 
defects  which  would  need  to  be  remedied 
before  the  instrument  could  be  made 
available  for  practical  uses.  At  this  time 
Soule  dropped  out  of  the  enterprise,  leav- 
ing it  entirely  to  Sholes,  Glidden  and 
Densmore.  Urged  on  by  Mr.  Densmore, 
Sholes  continued  to  devise  model  after 
model,  until  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
experimental  instruments  had  been  made, 
each  a  little  better  than  its  predecessor, 
though  still  lacking  the  essentials  of  a 
successful  machine.  In  the  hands  of  prac- 
tical users,  stenographers  and  others, 
each  of  these  was  proved  to  be  in  some 
respect  defective,  and  broke  down  under 
the  strain  of  constant  usage.  By  slow 
degrees  the  original  conceptions  of  the 
inventors  were  modified  by  practical  ex- 
perience, until,  in  1873,  it  was  deemed 
sufficiently  perfect  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  manufacturer  with  a  view  to 
putting  the  machine  on  the  market  for  the 
general  public.  With  this  end  in  view 
came  Densmore,  early  in  the  year  1873,  to 
the  great  gun  factory  of  E.  Remington  & 
Sons,  at  Ilion,  New  York.  Somewhat 
dubious  about  his  own  ability  to  success- 
fully persuade  the  Remingtons  to  under- 
take the  manufacture,  he  invited  an  ac- 
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quaintance,  G.  W.  N.  Yost,  with  whom  he 
had  been  associated  in  former  years  in 
the  oil  transportation  business  in  Penn- 
sylvania, to  accompany  him,  in  order  to 
have  the  assistance  of  his  well-known 
fluency  in  persuading'  the  Remingtons. 
After  much  negotiating  they  were  suc- 
cessful in  their  endeavors,  and  the  Rem- 
ington firm  agreed  to  undertake  the 
manufacture  of  the  new  machine.  Not- 
withstanding the  patient  thought  and 
money  already  expended  upon  it,  use  soon 
showed  that  it  was  far  from  being  a  per- 
fect machine.  The  ample  resources  and 
skilful  workmen  available  at  the  great 
Remington  factory  were  brought  into 
service  in  the  improvement  of  the  type- 
writer, which  was  thereafter  known  as 
the  "Remington  Typewriter,"  a  name 
which  is  now  familiar  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  in  connection  with  this  machine. 
Thus  was  the  machine  put  in  the  way  of 
appearing  before  the  public,  and  in  this 
way  was  the  foundation  laid  upon  which 
a  vast  business  has  been  established, 
which  now  extends  its  conections  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  increases  with  a 
rapidity  which  is  a  surprise  to  all  but  the 
very  few  who  saw  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning and  had  faith  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  invention.  The  first  ma- 
chines were  ready  for  the  market  about 
the  middle  of  1874.  The  first  ones  sold 
for  general  use  were  very  different  in  ap- 
pearance from  the  compact  and  well-con- 
structed Remington  of  to-day,  although 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  early 
machine  still  survive,  for  nothing  of  real 
utility  has  yet  been  found  to  supersede 
them. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  the  adoption  of 
the  typewriter  as  an  essential  adjunct  of 
the  modern  business  world  generally 
known,  but  not  often  emphasized,  is  its 
tremendous  influence  in  social  evolution, 
a  consideration  of  equal  importance  with 


its  service  to  the  business  world.  The 
Remington  has  been  the  greatest  single 
influence  in  the  economic  emancipation 
of  women,  because  it  was  the  typewriter 
which  first  opened  to  women  the  doors 
of  business  life.  Mr.  Sholes  in  his  later 
years  was  cognizant  of  the  forces  which 
his  invention  had  set  in  motion,  and  one 
of  his  last  recorded  utterances  was  an  ex- 
pression of  thankfulness  that  it  had  pro- 
vided the  means  of  support  for  women 
workers  by  the  thousand,  figures  which 
have  since  increased  to  millions. 

In  addition  to  the  public  service  out- 
lined above,  Mr.  Sholes  received  other 
distinctions  at  the  hands  of  his  fellows 
and,  witnessing  the  upbuilding  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Wisconsin  from  its 
wild  beginnings,  he  contributed  no  small 
share  in  shaping  the  laws  that  were  neces- 
sary to  set  the  new  State  government  in 
successful  motion.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Senate  in  1848-9  from  Racine 
county,  and  in  1852-3  represented  Ken- 
osha county  in  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Legislature.  In  1856-7  he  was  again 
State  Senator,  being  president  pro  tem. 
for  more  than  a  year.  He  was  a  man  of 
such  generous  sympathies  that  he  natu- 
rally took  to  the  side  of  the  minority.  His 
innate  abhorrence  of  wrong  and  cruelty 
made  him  an  abolitionist,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  most  active  founders  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  the  States.  Charles  E. 
Weller,  secretary  of  the  National  Short- 
hand Reporters'  Association,  and  one  of 
the  last  survivors  of  Mr.  Sholes'  earlier 
friends,  in  1918  published  a  booklet  en- 
titled "The  Early  History  of  the  Type- 
writer," from  a  paper  read  at  the  tenth 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Short- 
hand Reporters'  Association,  and  the  fol- 
lowing illuminating  incident  is  quoted 
therefrom : 


There    is    one    notable    circumstance    connected 
with  Mr.  Sholes*  public  life  which  deserves  men- 
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tion  in  this  connection,  as  illustrating  his  sterling 
honesty  and  integrity,  and  his  high  ideal  of  the 
duty  of  a  representative  towards  his  constituents 
while  acting  in  that  capacity.  I  refer  to  it  with 
some  hesitancy,  for  the  reason  that  it  seriously 
involves  the  character  and  reputation  of  certain 
men  who  had  hitherto  stood  very  high  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  and  while  my  memory  may  be 
at  fault  as  to  the  minor  details  of  the  transaction, 
the  main  facts  are  matters  of  history,  which  can- 
not be  successfully  controverted. 

Away  back  in  the  early  50's  when  the  railroads 
were  pushing  their  way  into  the  new  State,  a 
scheme  was  concocted  in  connection  with  the  build- 
ing of  a  railroad  from  Milwaukee  to  La  Crosse, 
which  was  to  give  the  promoters  certain  valuable 
lands  along  the  right  of  way  through  the  State 
of  Wisconsin.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  scheme 
it  was  necessary  to  obtain  authority  from  the  State 
Legislature,  and  a  bill  was  framed  embodying  the 
necessary  legislation,  which  was  introduced  during 
the  session,  and  was  afterwards  known  as  the  La 
Crosse  Land  Grant.  The  measure  was  what  is 
commonly  termed  a  "steal,"  and  the  promoters  well 
knew  that  it  could  not  be  carried  through  in  the 
ordinary  way.  In  order  to  facilitate  its  passage 
a  series  of  bonds  were  issued  secured  by  this  land, 
which  was  exceedingly  valuable.  The  bonds  were 
in  denominations  of  five  thousand  dollars  each, 
and  were  intended  for  distribution  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  with  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing their  votes  in  favor  of  the  bill.  These  bonds 
were  quietly  passed  around  among  the  members  by 
an  agent  of  the  syndicate,  and  accepted,  with  the 
usual  result,  and  the  bill  was  passed  and  signed  by 
the  governor,  and  thus  became  a  law.  It  was  one 
of  the  worst  cases  of  wholesale  bribery  ever  known 
in  the  history  of  legislation,  involving,  as  it  did, 
not  only  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  but  the 
governor  himself,  who  received  a  large  share  of 
the  bonds. 

The  facts  in  connection  with  this  disgraceful  pro- 
ceeding came  to  light  some  two  or  three  years 
afterwards  in  a  legislative  investigation,  and  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  but  one  man  in  the  entire 
Assembly  refused  the  bribe,  and  his  name  stands 
out  in  the  history  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  as  a 
bright  particular  star,  where  all  else  is  dark. 

The  name  of  that  man  is  C.  Latham  Sholes.  He 
indignantly  spurned  the  bribe,  while  others  accepted 
it,  and  with  it  in  some  cases  laid  the  foundation  of 
what  in  those  days  would  be  termed  a  fortune. 

Mr.  Sholes  returned  to  his  constituents  as  poor 
in  purse  as  when  he  left  them,  but  he  preserved 


his  purity  and  integrity,  and  sacredly  kept  inviolate 
the  oath  which  he  hiad  taken  when  he  entered  the 
halls  of  legislation  as  a  servant  of  the  public. 

Throughout  his  pure,  blameless  life  he  cared 
nothing  for  money,  except  as  a  means  of  providing 
for  the  simple  wants  of  his  family  and  himself. 
He  once  remarked  to  a  friend  in  his  facetious  way 
that  he  had  been  trying  all  his  life  to  escape  from 
being  a  millionaire,  and  thought  he  had  succeeded 
admirably  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Weller  is  also  responsible  for  the 
following  lines  portraying  some  of  Mr. 
Sholes'  prominent  personal  character- 
istics, which  are  here  quoted  as  a  char- 
acter interpretation  by  a  fond  and  sym- 
pathetic friend : 

With  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  know 
Mr.  Sholes  during  his  life,  the  acquaintance  was 
one  which  carried  with  it  the  most  pleasing  recol- 
lections. Old  residents  of  Milwaukee  will  remem- 
ber his  appearance  on  the  street,  his  tall,  slender 
figure,  his  long,  flowing  hair,  and  his  remarkably 
clear  bright  eyes,  with  that  far-away  look  in  them 
peculiar  to  men  of  his  genius. 

His  genial  nature  is  reflected  to  some  extent  in 
the  few  extracts  that  have  been  read  from  his 
letters.  He  was  a  devotee  of  the  royal  game  of 
chess,  and  never  so  happy  as  when  seated  at  the 
board  opposite  an  opponent  worthy  of  his  steel. 
A  quiet  vein  of  humor  ran  through  his  ordinary 
conversation,  and  he  would  frequently  quote 
passages  from  the  poets,  paraphrasing  them  in  a 
grotesque  style  which  was  calculated  to  cause 
those  worthies  to  rise  up  in  righteous  indignation 
at  the  unwonted  liberty  that  had  been  taken  with 
their  lines,  but  nevertheless  intensely  amusing.  He 
was  also  an  inveterate  punster.  The  pun  crept 
into  his  ordinary  conversation  in  the  most  natural 
way  and  he  was  never  guilty  of  carefully  paving 
the  way  for  a  choicely  preserved  specimen  of  that 
character  which  is  a  most  exasperating  feature  of 
some  of  our  would-be  wits. 

A  man  of  most  gentle  and  modest  demeanor,  he 
was  not  lacking  in  moral  courage  when  occasion 
required  it.  At  one  time  during  the  Civil  War  we 
were  lunching  at  a  restaurant  at  the  capital  of 
Wisconsin.  The  restaurant  was  fitted  up  with 
small  booths  in  which  patrons  could  enjoy  their 
meals  in  semi-privacy.  As  we  were  waiting  for 
our  order  two  officers  of  the  Union  Army  passed 
us  and  sat  down  in  the  adjoining  compartment 
when  one  remarked  to  the  other  "That's  the  fellow 
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who  wrote  us  up  in  his  paper  and  said  we  ran  like 
white  cats  at  Wilson's  Creek."  The  remark  was 
made  in  a  low  tone,  and  might  have  been  passed 
by  with  one  less  sensitive  of  personal  criticism, 
but  Sholes'  quick  ear  caught  it  and  rising  at  once 
he  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the  booth  with  the 
question :  "Are  you  alluding  to  me,  sir  ?"  The 
officer  was  naturally  taken  aback  with  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  tall  form,  and  the  question  pro- 
pounded in  the  most  quiet,  even  tone,  and  somewhat 
defiantly  replied:  "Well,  you  are  the  editor  of 
that  paper,  and  I  suppose  you  are  responsible  for 
its  statements."  Mr.  Sholes  replied :  "You  are 
very  much  mistaken,  sir.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  publication  of  that  statement,  and  if  I  had  seen 
it  in  time  it  never  would  have  been  published.  I 
have  too  much  regard  for  the  boys  who  are  fight- 
ing our  battles  while  we  are  enjoying  the  comforts 
of  our  homes  to  allow  them  to  be  slandered  in  the 
public  press."  The  explanation  was  made  in  such 
a  manly  way  and  with  such  evident  sincerity  that 
it  called  forth  a  most  profuse  apology,  and  after 
a  few  pleasant  remarks,  in  which  Mr.  Sholes  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  his  age  prevented  him  from 
serving  in  the  field  in  defense  of  his  country,  the 
two  separated  the  best  of  friends. 

These  are  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  life  and  personality  of  Christopher 
Latham  Sholes.  To  the  facts  of  his  work 
in  the  invention  of  the  typewriter  have 
been  added  paragraphs  whose  content  is 
unconnected  with  things  mechanical,  that 
those  who  read  of  him  may  know  to  what 
worthy  manner  of  man  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  this  device,  so  incalculably 
beneficial  wherever  the  thoughts  of  men 
are  to  be  preserved.  The  typographic 
art  has  justly  been  styled  "the  art  pre- 
servative of  all  arts,"  and  in  this  proud 
title  the  typewriter  as  brought  into  use 
by  Mr.  Sholes  may  rightfully  claim  a 
share.  His  death  occurred  February  17, 
1890.  The  last  decade  of  his  life  marked 
the  setting  in,  with  full  strength,  of  the 
tide  of  commercial  success  for  the  type- 
writer, and  this  period  marks  an  epoch  in 
American  industry  and  in  the  unceasing 
progress  in  economy  of  effort.  On  one 
hand    is    the    scrivener,    laboriously    en- 


deavoring to  meet  the  recording  needs  of 
a  busy  world ;  on  the  other  the  skilled 
operator  of  the  typewriter,  placing  in  un- 
mistakable form,  with  a  minimum  of 
pains,  many  times  the  amount  of  work 
possible  under  the  old  system.  So  we 
rewrite  the  list  in  accordance  with  the 
precept  "Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due." 
Morse  and  the  telegraph,  Edison  and  the 
electric  light.  Bell  and  the  telephone,  and, 
last  but  by  no  means  least,  Sholes  and 
the  typewriter. 


PRUYN,  John  V.  L.,  LL.  D.. 
Lairyer,  Statesman. 

John  Van  Schaick  Lansing  Pruyn 
(known  as  John  V.  L.  Pruyn),  youngest 
child  of  David  and  Huybertie  (Lansing) 
Pruyn,  was  born  in  Albany,  New  York, 
June  22,  1811,  died  at  Clifton  Springs, 
New  York,  November  21,  1877.  He  had 
a  most  brilliant  and  useful  career  in  both 
public  and  professional  life,  being  skilled 
in  the  law.  He  was  State  Senator,  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Pruyn  was  of  the  best  Dutch  ancestry. 
His  maternal  grandfather,  Christopher 
Lansing,  was  quartermaster  of  General 
Schuyler's  Regiment  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  a  man  of  high  character.  On 
the  maternal  side  he  descended  from  the 
Van  Schaicks,  Yates,  Bogarts,  Van 
Slichtenhorsts,  Verplancks  and  Schuylers. 
On  the  paternal  side  he  also  descended 
from  the  Bogarts,  Verplancks  and  Schuy- 
lers, as  well  as  from  the  Groesbecks  and 
Van  der  Poels.  His  great-grandmother, 
Huybertie  Yates,  mother  of  Christopher 
Lansing,  was  sister  of  Hon.  Abraham 
Yates,  mayor  of  Albany  from  1790  to 
1796,  whose  fidelity  to  the  principles  of 
Jefferson  procured  for  him  the  name  of 
"the  Democrat,"  and  who  wrote  the  fam- 
ous political  articles  signed  the  "Rough 
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Hewer."  A  direct,  though  somewhat 
remote,  ancestor  was  Brant  Arentse  Van 
Slichtenhorst,  of  Nykerk,  in  Gelderland, 
who  was  appointed  in  1646  during  the 
minority  of  the  young  patroon,  director 
of  the  Colonic  of  Rensselaerwyck,  presi- 
dent of  the  court  of  justice,  and  general 
superintendent,  with  full  powers  to  man- 
age the  Van  Rensselaer  estate. 

John  V.  L.  Pruyn's  character  was 
moulded  by  his  most  excellent  mother, 
and  one  of  the  beautiful  features  of  his 
life  was  his  devotion  to  her.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  private  schools,  and 
entered  the  Albany  Academy  in  1824, 
where  he  completed  a  full  course  of  study. 
The  noted  Theodoric  Romeyn  Beck, 
M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  principal  of  the  acad- 
emy during  the  years  he  spent  there.  Im- 
mediately after  leaving  the  academy,  he 
entered  the  law  office  of  James  King,  at 
that  time  one  of  Albany's  most  eminent 
lawyers,  later  a  regent  of  the  University 
of  New  York,  and  who  in  1839  became 
chancellor.  Mr.  Pruyn  became  his  pri- 
vate and  confidential  clerk  and  remained 
as  such  several  months  after  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  He  was  admitted  as 
attorney  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York,  and  a  solicitor  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, January  13,  1832.  This  latter  court 
admitted  him  a  counsellor  May  21,  1833, 
and  the  Supreme  Court,  January  17,  1835. 
While  still  a  young  lawyer  he  was  coun- 
sel for  some  of  the  parties  to  the  famous 
"James  Will  Case,"  which  gave  him  both 
reputation  and  experience.  In  1833  he 
formed  a  law  partnership  with  Henry  H. 
Martin,  who  had  been  a  fellow  student  in 
the  office  of  Mr.  King.  The  firm  name 
was  Pruyn  &  Martin.  On  May  27,  1833, 
he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Marcy  an 
examiner-in-chancery,  and  February  10, 
1836,  a  master-in-chancery.  Three  days 
later  Chancellor  Walworth  designated 
him  as  injunction  master  for  the  third  cir- 


cuit, all  highly  responsible  positions, 
which  showed  how  he  had  gained  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  those  in  authority. 
February  21,  1848,  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  at  Washington,  and  April  9,  1856, 
to  practice  before  the  United  States  Court 
of  Claims.  In  1853  he  had  practically 
withdrawn  from  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, politics  and  corporation  service 
taking  his  entire  time.  In  1851  he  became 
a  director  of  the  Albany  City  Bank  and 
subsequently  vice-president.  In  1851  he 
formed  a  law  partnership  with  John  H. 
Reynolds  (Mr.  Martin,  his  former  part- 
ner, having  been  appointed  cashier  of  the 
Albany  City  Bank),  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant lawyers  of  the  day.  The  partner- 
ship continued  until  1853,  when  Mr. 
Pruyn's  railroad  relations  became  so  im- 
portant that  he  could  not  longer  give  the 
law  his  personal  attention. 

In  1835  he  was  chosen  counsel  and  a 
director  of  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  Rail- 
way, the  first  railway  successfully  oper- 
ated in  America.  In  1853  steps  were 
taken  to  amalgamate  the  various  railway 
corporations  (about  ten  in  number)  be- 
tween Albany  and  Buffalo  into  one  cor- 
porate body.  Mr.  Pruyn  in  person  con- 
cluded the  proceedings  and  drew  up  the 
"consolidation  agreement,"  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  important  business  docu- 
ment ever  drawn  in  the  State.  The  new 
corporation  was  the  New  York  Central 
railroad,  and  he  was  chosen  secretary, 
treasurer  and  general  counsel.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  capacity  and  also  as  director 
of  the  road  until  1866,  when  the  Corning 
management  was  voted  out  by  the  Van- 
derbilts.  He  had  now  acquired  a  com- 
fortable competence  and  henceforth  de- 
voted himself  to  other  and  more  con- 
genial pursuits.  He  was  deeply  interested 
in  political  science,  though  not  in  the 
vulgar  sense  a  politician.    He  was  a  Dem- 
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ocrat  of  the  "Old  School."  When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out  he  at  once  took  sides 
with  the  North,  and  did  all  a  conscien- 
tious citizen  should  do  to  honor  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution.  At  the  fall  elec- 
tion of  1861  he  was  elected  State  Senator. 
He  accepted  the  nomination  upon  the  ex- 
press condition  that  neither  he  nor  any  of 
his  friends  should  be  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute a  single  dollar  to  control  the  vote 
of  any  elector.  At  the  close  of  one  of  the 
sessions  of  the  Legislature,  he  gave  the 
salary  of  a  year  to  the  poor  of  Albany. 
At  about  this  time  a  law  was  passed  at 
the  instance  of  James  A.  Bell,  Mr.  Pruyn 
and  a  few  others,  for  the  building  of  the 
new  State  Capitol.  By  the  laws  of  1865 
a  commission  was  created  for  this  pur- 
pose, Mr.  Pruyn  being  one  of  the  com- 
missioners, and  continuing  as  such  until 
1870,  when  the  board  was  reorganized, 
largely,  it  is  said,  in  the  interests  of  the 
friends  of  the  New  York  City  political 
ring  headed  by  "Boss  Tweed."  Mr. 
Pruyn  not  being  in  harmony  with  this 
element  of  his  party  was  dropped  from  the 
commission.  A  great  deal  that  was 
meritorious  in  the  original  plans  of  the 
capitol  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Pruyn  and  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Harris,  an 
associate  member  of  the  commission. 
These  two  worked  side  by  side,  and  had 
their  wishes  been  more  closely  followed 
the  defects  in  the  building  would  have 
been  fewer  and  much  money  saved  the 
State.  Mr.  Pruyn  was  particularly  well- 
informed  on  light  and  ventilation,  and  to 
his  energy  is  due  the  central  court  of  the 
building.  This  he  had  to  fight  for,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Harris,  as  well  as 
for  other  necessary  features  of  the  build- 
ing. From  1865  to  1870  these  two  men 
worked  to  the  best  of  their  ability  for  the 
interests  of  the  State  and  should  be 
exempt  from  the  severe  criticism  to  which 
the  Capitol  commission  is  subjected.    The 


first  stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid 
on  July  7,  1869,  by  Mr.  Pruyn  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Governor  Hoffman,  the  State  of- 
ficial and  a  few  friends.  A  feature  of  the 
decoration  of  the  famous  "staircase"  is  a 
head  of  Mr.  Pruyn  carved  in  stone. 

Mr.  Pruyn  was  a  representative  in  Con- 
gress from  the  Albany  district  twice ;  first 
in  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress  (1863-65), 
elected  as  successor  to  Erastus  Corning, 
resigned,  and  again  in  the  Fortieth  Con- 
gress (1867-69).  He  served  upon  the  im- 
portant committees  on  ways  and  means, 
claims.  Pacific  railroads,  joint  library  and 
foreign  affairs.  In  the  Thirty-eighth 
Congress  his  most  noted  speeches  were 
made,  in  opposition  to  the  confiscation 
act,  against  the  currency  bill  and  upon 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  In  the  Fortieth 
Congress  his  principal  speeches  were  on 
the  treaty-making  power,  under  the 
Alaska  treaty  with  Russia,  on  reconstruc- 
tion, on  diplomatic  appropriation,  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments  and  against 
the  impeachment  of  President  Andrew 
Johnson.  In  his  Congress  he  was  chosen 
a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  in 
conjunction  with  the  Hon.  Luke  P. 
Poland  and  James  A.  Garfield,  then  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  later  to 
die  by  the  assassin's  bullet  while  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Pruyn 
was  in  many  respects  the  most  efficient 
representative  that  Albany  has  ever  sent 
to  Washington.  He  was  possessed  of 
most  remarkable  executive  ability,  while 
his  extensive  knowledge  and  elevated 
views  of  public  affairs  gave  him  weight 
and  position.  Although  not  rated  an 
orator,  he  was  an  effective  speaker.  "His 
style  of  language  and  manner  was  simple, 
vigorous  and  correct,  while  his  reasoning 
was  sound  and  just."  Although  eminently 
fitted  for  public  life,  he  will  be  best  re- 
membered for  his  work  in  the  more  con- 
genial fields  of  philanthropy  and  educa- 
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tion.  In  1831  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Albany  Institute,  which  he  served 
in  all  capacities  including  the  office  of 
president,  which  he  filled  capably  from 
1857  until  his  death.  The  Albany  Insti- 
tute, although  not  organized  until  May, 
1824,  is  in  reality  one  of  the  oldest  literary 
and  scientific  societies  in  the  State,  being 
the  combination  of  the  "Albany  Lyceum 
of  Natural  History"  (founded  in  1823) 
and  the  "Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Useful  Arts,"  which  was  founded  in  1804 
as  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  "Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  Arts 
and  Manufactures,"  organized  in  the  city 
of  New  York  (then  the  State  capital)  in 
1791.  In  the  cause  of  education  Mr. 
Pruyn  did  a  noble  work.  On  May  4, 
1844,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Legislature  a  regent  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  on  January  9,  1862,  was  elected  chan- 
cellor to  succeed  Hon.  Gerrit  Yates  Lan- 
sing, LL.  D.,  deceased.  He  was  a  regent 
for  over  thirty  years,  fifteen  of  which 
he  was  chancellor,  the  highest  educational 
office  of  the  State. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  established  by  the  Legislature, 
first  in  1784,  but  substantially  as  it  now 
exists  in  1787.  Alexander  Hamilton  was 
one  of  the  committee  who  drew  up  the  act 
of  1787.  The  university,  like  those  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  one  of  super- 
vision and  visitation  rather  than  one  of 
instruction.  There  are  twenty-three  re- 
gents, the  presiding  officer  of  the  board 
being  the  chancellor,  who  is  the  head  of 
the  university,  which  includes  under  the 
visitation  of  the  regents  twenty-three  lit- 
erary colleges,  twenty  medical  colleges, 
schools  of  science,  three  law  schools,  and 
about  two  hundred  and  forty  academies 
and  academical  departments  of  Union 
schools.  The  regents  also  have  the  care 
of    the    State     Library    and    the    State 


Museum  of  Natural  History.  When  he 
became  chancellor  Mr.  Pruyn  threw  his 
whole  soul  into  the  work.  The  cause  of 
higher  education  was  not  in  its  most 
flourishing  condition,  but  he  gave  it  a 
quickening  impulse.  The  university  con- 
vocation was  organized,  the  system  of 
preliminary  and  higher  academic  exam- 
ination was  instituted  and  a  broad  foun- 
dation laid  for  greater  usefulness.  At 
Hamilton  College  he  founded  the  Pruyn 
Medal  for  the  best  oration  in  the  senior 
class,  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  edu- 
cated citizen  to  the  State.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  of  St. 
Stephen's  College  at  Annandale,  an  insti- 
tution founded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Bard  for  training  young  men,  chiefly  for 
the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church.  As  a  member  of  the  "Associa- 
tion for  the  Codification  of  the  Law  of 
Nations,"  he  ofltered  at  The  Hague  meet- 
ing in  1875  resolutions  of  thanks  for 
courtesies  received,  speaking  in  English, 
French,  and  finally  in  Dutch,  the  language 
of  his  ancestors,  for  which  he  was  loudly 
applauded.  In  1876  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  State  Survey  was  organized 
and  he  was  chosen  president.  This  was 
really  the  last  public  position  to  which  he 
was  called.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Grant  a  member  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Commission,  but  resigned  before 
1876. 

Mr.  Pruyn  was  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Wisconsin 
Historical  Society,  a  resident  member  of 
the  American  Geographical  and  Statisti- 
cal Society,  a  life  member  of  the  Young 
Men's  Association  of  Albany,  a  member 
of  the  Literary  Fund  Society  of  London, 
of  the  Union  and  Century  clubs  of  New 
York,  and  of  other  societies.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1835  from 
Rutgers  College,  and  in  1845  ^''O'"  Union 
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College,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  in  1852  from 
the  University  of  Rochester.  During  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  he  gave  nearly  all 
his  time  to  public  service,  and  that,  too, 
without  compensation,  and  although  en- 
titled by  law  to  the  reimbursement  of  his 
expenses,  he  steadily  declined  to  take  it. 
Mr.  Pruyn's  religious  life  was  remark- 
ably happy.  Originally  an  officer  of  the 
Second  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  in  which 
he  had  been  reared,  the  latter  half  of  his 
religious  life  was  given  almost  wholly  to 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  of  which 
he  became  a  communicant.  He  was  a 
vestryman  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Albany, 
early  known  as  "Queen  Anne's  Chapel  in 
the  Wilderness."  His  views  were  essen- 
tially broad.  He  was  a  warm  admirer  of 
Dean  Stanley  and  a  personal  friend  of 
Bishop  Doane,  to  whom  he  suggested  the 
form  of  prayer  now  in  use  in  the  Diocese 
of  Albany  for  the  government  and  State 
Legislature,  and  for  a  collect  for  the  new 
year.  Despite  his  love  for  the  Episcopal 
church,  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  early 
religious  training,  but  made  it  his  custom 
to  annually  take  part  in  the  New  Year 
services  of  the  Dutch  church.  He  was  a 
man  of  cultivated  taste,  had  traveled  ex- 
tensively, and  had  a  large  circle  of  friends 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  His  pre- 
eminent characteristic  was  justice.  He 
was  always  gentle  and  never  spoke  ill  of 
any  one.  "He  had  not  an  enemy  in  the 
world"  was  true  of  him.  He  led  a  life  of 
personal  purity  and  integrity,  unsullied 
by  even  a  rumor  to  the  contrary.  After 
his  death  on  November  21,  1877,  resolu- 
tions of  sympathy  were  passed  by  the 
bodies  with  which  he  had  been  connected 
and  by  many  others  upon  which  he  had 
no  claim.  His  funeral  took  place  on  the 
afternoon  of  Friday,  November  23,  1877, 
from  St.  Peter's  Church,  Albany,  in  the 
presence  of  the  governor,  the  State  of- 
ficials, regents  of  the   university,  and  a 


large  assemblage  of  friends.  The  flags 
upon  the  public  buildings  were  at  half- 
mast,  and  many  of  the  public  offices 
closed  during  the  funeral  services.  He 
is  buried  in  the  Albany  cemetery,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  a  simple  granite  cross,  suit- 
ably inscribed. 

Mr.  Pruyn  married  (first)  October  22, 
1840,  in  Albany,  Harriet  Corning  Turner, 
born  June  18,  1822,  second  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Mary  Ruggles  (Weld) 
Turner,  of  Troy,  New  York.  She  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Weld,  who  emigrated  from  England  in 
1632  and  became  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Roxbury,  Massa- 
chusetts. This  is  the  same  Weld  family 
as  the  Welds  of  Wiltshire  and  Lulworth 
Castle,  Dorsetshire,  England.  Mrs. 
Pruyn  died  March  22,  1859.  In  St.  Peter's 
Church  a  beautiful  memorial  window  is 
dedicated  to  her  memory  and  that  of  an 
infant  daughter.  By  this  marriage  were 
born  five  children,  two  only  of  whom 
arrived  at  maturity,  both  sons,  three 
daughters  dying  in  infancy.  The  chil- 
dren were  as  follows:  i.  Erastus  Corn- 
ing, born  August  24,  1841 ;  passed  several 
years  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Calthrop  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  and 
subsequently  a  student  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, England ;  he  was  appointed  con- 
sular agent  of  the  United  States  at 
Caracas  by  Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  was  the  acting 
minister  of  our  government  there  during 
the  Venezuelan  Revolution  of  1868.  He 
received  special  commendation  from  the 
State  department  for  his  services  at  that 
time.  In  1871  he  went  to  Tenerifle,  one 
of  the  Canary  Islands,  where  he  died  at 
Orotava,  February,  188 1.  He  married,  at 
Orotava,  TeneriiTe,  May  4,  1872,  Maria  de 
los  Dolores,  only  daughter  of  Augustin 
Velasquez,  of  the  Island  of  Las  Palmas. 
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There  was  no  issue.  2.  Mary  Weld,  born 
August  6,  1843,  died  September  8,  1844. 
3.  Harriet  Corning,  born  August  12,  1845, 
died  March  24,  1847.  4.  Harriet  Cath- 
erine, born  August  13,  1849,  died  Febru- 
ary 25,  1858.  5.  John  Van  Schaick  Lan- 
sing (2).  Mr.  Pruyn  married  (second), 
September  7,  1865,  at  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Albany,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Horatio  Potter, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  I.,  Oxon,  Bishop  of 
New  York,  Anna  Fenn  Parker,  born  at 
Delhi,  New  York,  March  26,  1840,  eldest 
daughter  of  Hon.  Amasa  J.  Parker  and 
his  wife,  Harriet  Langdon  (Roberts) 
Parker,  of  Albany.  Two  children  were 
born  of  this  marriage:  i.  Harriet  Lang- 
don, born  January  31,  1868,  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  married  William  Gorham  Rice, 
and  their  son,  William  Gorham  Rice,  Jr., 
was  born  December  30,  1892.  2.  Huy- 
bertie  Lansing,  bom  in  Albany,  New 
York,  April  8,  1873,  married  Charles  Sum- 
ner Hamlin,  of  Boston ;  their  daughter, 
Anna,  was  born  October  26,  1900.  Mrs. 
John  V.  L.  (Anna  F.  Parker)  Pruyn, 
spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life  in  Al- 
bany. She  was  a  woman  of  vigorous 
mental  powers,  of  broad  culture  and  of 
extended  travel.  She  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  Albany  affairs  where  her  house 
was  a  centre  of  wide  hospitality.  Gener- 
ous by  nature,  she  gave  liberally  of  her 
means  both  to  public  and  private  chari- 
ties. The  Pruyn  Public  Library  in  Al- 
bany was  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Pruyn  and  her 
family  in  memory  of  her  husband.  She 
died  at  her  summer  home  in  Mattapoisett, 
Massachusetts,  October  7,  1909. 


VINCENT,  John  Heyl,  D.  D.,  D.  S.  T., 
Chancellor    of    Cbantanqna   Institnttan. 

And  I  think  of  the  scores  and  scores  of  those 

Here  and  there,  and  over  the  sea, 

Who  have  fought  and  won  in  the  Battle  of  Life, 

And  touched  the  Divine,  because  of  thee, 

O  Leader  and  Lover  of  Men  1 


John  H.  Vincent  lived  long,  and  lived  well.  Vig- 
orous and  virile,  he  dreamed  great  dreams,  and  saw 
them  converted  into  reality.  Life's  bitter-sweet  of 
hope  and  disappointment,  failure  and  success,  vic- 
tory' and  defeat  was  a  flavor  known  to  him  from 
his  early  days.  Reviewing  his  career,  it  is  seen  as 
a  notable  record  of  achievement;  not  the  life  of  a 
saint  but  the  life  of  a  saintly  man,  a  man  who 
strove  for  good  things  that,  once  gained,  seemed  so 
naturally  and  inseparably  his.  He  was  a  man;  a 
man  of  men,  a  living  monument  to  the  best  that 
manhood  holds. 

Those  who  aspired  to  finer  manhood  saw  in  him 
ever  a  living  example.  Those  who  did  not  care  to 
emulate  him  could  but  own  his  qualities  admirable, 
worthy  of  respect.  His  armor  was  whole,  his  god- 
liness commanded  tribute  of  respect,  his  manliness 
won  love. 

If  tears  are  shed  for  Bishop  Vincent  they  are 
gentle  tears  of  sorrow,  void  of  bitterness.  The 
works  he  did  live  after  him.  His  monument  is 
imperishable ;  for  long  after  the  buildings  made  by 
his  hands  have  decayed  and  been  replaced  the  ever 
spreading  influence  of  his  spiritual  force  shall  per- 
sist, doing  good  in  the  world. 

John  H.  Vincent  made  the  name  Chautauqua 
immortal  and  he  made  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women  happy  by  showing  them  that  edu- 
cation should  not  end  with  youth  and  that  vacations 
need  not  imply  vacuity  of  mind.  No  person  who 
ever  visited  the  mother  of  all  the  Chautauguas  in 
the  days  of  the  Bishop's  reign  can  ever  forget  the 
founder.  He  was  a  strong  man,  typical  in  mind 
and  body  of  his  creed;  an  impressive  figure  of  a 
purposeful  age. 

John  Heyl  Vincent  was  born  in  Tus- 
caloosa, Alabama,  February  23,  1832,  and 
died  at  his  home.  No.  5700  Blackstone 
avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  May  9,  1920. 
When  he  was  six  years  old  his  parents 
moved  to  Northumberland  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  that  State  he  attended 
Milton  and  Lewisburg  academies.  In  an 
article  by  himself  in  the  "Forum,"  Bishop 
Vincent  said  concerning  his  education  : 

I  never  was  "educated"  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  usually  understood.  *  *  ♦  During  these 
school  years  I  studied  all  that  any  boy  under  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  was  expected  to  study.  I  mastered 
Kirkman's  "English  Grammar,"  and  Murray's  also. 
I  was  drilled  in  Town's  "Analysis."     I  read  and 
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re-read  the  old  "English  Reader"  and  Porter's 
"Rhetorical  Reader."  I  studied  Latin  in  those 
days,  and  knew  the  grammar  well ;  translated  the 
"Reader,"  "Cornelius  Nepos,"  and  "Caesar ;"  recited 
in  Natural  Philosophy  (Comstock's),and  in  Chem- 
istry and  Astronomy.  I  wrote  compositions  and 
made  declamations. 

The  religious  element  was  an  important  factor 
in  my  early  training.  Mr.  father  was  a  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian and  a  firm  Christian  believer.  My 
mother  was  an  incarnation  of  consistency,  fidelity, 
self-sacrifice  and  serenity.  She  believed  with  her 
whole  soul  in  the  truths  of  religion  as  taught  by 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  her  daily  life  was  con- 
trolled by  her  faith.  Therefore  I  could  never 
think  of  education  as  a  mere  disciplining  or  finish- 
ing of  the  intellect.  To  my  thought  it  embraced 
the  developing  and  ordering  of  the  whole  manhood. 

Nature  was  full  of  wonder  to  me,  and  wielded  a 
strange  influence  over  my  life.  The  stars,  the  night 
winds,  the  thunder,  the  clouds  piled  up  like  towers 
at  the  sunset,  the  ripples  on  the  bosom  of  the  river, 
the  dark  outline  of  the  Montour  mountain  in  full 
view  from  my  home — all  these,  and  everything  else 
in  nature,  took  hold  upon  me,  filling  me  with 
unrest  and  longing,  that  grew  at  times  into  sort  of 
torture. 

I  was  nineteen  years  old ;  college  had  been  aban- 
doned through  the  pressure  of  church  influence 
and  of  personal  conscientious  conviction.  What- 
ever I  did  must  be  done  alone.  I  rode  on  horse- 
back over  what  was  called  a  four  weeks'  circuit. 
I  would  ride  for  hours  without  seeing  a  house  or 
meeting  a  traveler,  and  here  I  studied  diligently. 
♦  ♦  *  Among  those  Pennsylvania  forests  I 
would  read  the  articles  on  Comte's  Philosophy,  the 
book  notices  and  editorials  in  the  Quarterly,  and 
compared  my  sermons  with  the  strength  and 
wealth  of  thought,  and  the  vigor  of  expression  on 
those  scholarly  pages.    *    *    * 

During  my  early  ministerial  life  I  conceived  the 
plan  reaching  through  the  years  by  which,  in  con- 
nection with  professional  duties,  I  might  turn  my 
whole  life  into  a  college  course. 

Since  the  struggles  of  those  early  days  peace 
has  come.  Tlie  old  and  apparently  irreconcilable 
conflict  between  studies  .secular  and  sacred  has 
ceased.  Life  is  no  longer  filled  with  insatiable 
longings.  I  am  at  school  now  as  a  student  every 
day;  and  unfinished  curricula  reach  out  into  unde- 
fined futures.    I  shall  never  "finish"  my  education. 

It  was  said  that  when  he  was  barely 
eighteen   he    preached   his   first   sermon, 


and,  developing  his  talent  in  that  direc- 
tion, he  was  licensed  as  an  exhorter  at 
McVeytown,  Pennsylvania,  in  1849.  A- 
year  later  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher. 
In  this  capacity  he  traveled  the  Lucerne 
circuit  of  the  Methodist  church,  as 
mapped  out  at  the  Baltimore  Conference 
in  1851.  Following  this  the  young  clergy- 
man was  assigned  to  duty  with  the  New- 
ark (New  Jersey)  City  Mission,  serving 
there  a  year,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
was  admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  Annual 
Conference.  In  1863  he  was  transferred 
to  Illinois  and  successively  held  pastor- 
ates in  Joliet,  Mount  Morris,  Galena, 
Rockford  and  Chicago,  going  to  the  latter 
pulpit  in  1865. 

At  Galena  he  numbered  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  among  his  parishioners.  That  was 
just  before  the  Civil  War,  and  the  friend- 
ship between  them  continued  until  Gen- 
eral Grant's  death.  In  1865  Dr.  Vincent 
established  the  "Northwestern  Sunday 
School  Quarterly."  The  immediate  suc- 
cess of  that  publication  demonstrated  the 
correctness  of  his  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  field  for  new  and  better  religious  pub- 
lications, and  a  year  later  he  established 
the  "Sunday  School  Teacher."  With  the 
establishing  of  these  periodicals,  devoted 
solely  to  furthering  the  work  of  the  Sun- 
day schools,  there  began  to  be  emphasized 
in  practically  all  of  Dr.  Vincent's  work 
the  importance  of  the  instruction  of  the 
young.  He  went  thrice  to  Palestine, 
Egypt  and  Europe,  seeking  materials  with 
which  to  build  still  further  his  plans  for 
the  American  schools. 

Upon  his  return  from  one  of  these  trips 
he  found  that  his  conference  had  directed 
him  to  assume  charge  of  a  congregation 
in  Plainfield,  New  Jersey.  While  in 
Plainfield  his  great  ambition,  some  sort 
of  general  assembly  at  which  Sunday 
school  teachers  could  meet  and  exchange 
ideas,  began  to  take  definite  form.     He 
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talked  his  project  from  his  pulpit,  and  he 
interested  prominent  men  in  it.  His  idea, 
in  his  own  words,  was : 

The  establishment  of  a  summer  camp  institute 
for  the  training  of  Sunday  school  workers ;  a  sum- 
mer institute  for  thorough  normal  drill  in  the 
interest  of  the  great  body  of  earnest  men  and 
women  who  were  in  1874  Sunday  school  teachers 
and  officers  representing  all  the  various  church 
denominations  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  first  to  enlist  in  support  of 
the  plan  was  Lewis  Miller,  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  and  in  cooperation  the  Chautauqua 
Assembly  was  organized  and  a  summer 
institute  held  at  Fair  Point,  on  Chautau- 
qua Lake,  New  York,  August  4  to  18, 
1874.  Out  of  this  has  grown  the  Chau- 
tauqua Institution  and  the  great  work 
localized  in  the  grounds  and  buildings  of 
Chautauqua,  whence  it  branches  out  into 
a  field  of  influence  world-wide. 

Seldom  in  all  the  history  of  the  world 
can  two  men  have  achieved  so  eflfective  a 
partnership  as  that  of  John  H.  Vincent 
and  Lewis  Miller  in  the  creation  of  Chau- 
tauqua Institution.  At  Mr.  Miller's  fun- 
eral in  1899  the  Bishop  said : 

The  name  Lewis  Miller  is  inseparably  and  for- 
ever associated  with  Chautauqua.  There  he  did 
pioneer  work  in  laying  the  very  nethermost  foun- 
dation of  the  structure.  But  for  him,  Chautauqua 
in  its  present  form  could  not  have  been.  What- 
ever other  forms  and  developments  the  idea  which 
vitalizes  Chautauqua  might  have  taken  under  other 
circumstances,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Chautau- 
qua of  to-day  owes  its  existence  to  his  suggestion, 
its  foundation  to  his  liberality,  and  especially  its 
early  success  to  his  ability  and  fidelity. 

Dr.  Vincent  was  made  a  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  1888.  In 
1890  he  became  resident  bishop  abroad, 
with  full  charge  of  the  church's  activities 
and  interests  in  Europe.  He  resigned 
from  active  episcopate  in  1904,  but  from 
time  to  time  filled  pulpits  at  Wesleyan, 
Cornell,  Yale  and  Harvard  universities, 
and  in  1912,  when  past  eighty,  he  preached 


in  South  Park  Avenue  Church,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  a  sermon  against  the  olden  time 
revival  that  aroused  considerable  discus- 
sion. After  his  retirement  as  chancellor 
of  Chautauqua  Institution,  he  was  re- 
tained as  chancellor  emeritus  and  had  a 
place  on  the  Chautauqua  program  every 
season,  being  always  received  with  every 
mark  of  veneration  and  love,  especially 
by  the  older  Chautauquans.  His  vesper 
services  are  especially  remembered  as 
times  of  spiritual  uplifting,  and  his  simple, 
tender  addresses  revealed  the  kindly 
nature  of  the  man.  He  had  a  graceful 
style  of  public  speaking  that  made  him  an 
effective  pulpit  orator,  and  his  courteous 
manner  won  him  many  friends.  He  lived 
to  see  20,000  people  gathered  at  one  time 
in  the  Summer  City.  His  only  son.  Dr. 
George  E.  Vincent,  now  president  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  became  an  officer 
of  Chautauqua  Institutions  upon  his 
graduation  from  Yale  in  1885,  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Institution,  1907-1915,  and  is 
now  its  honorary  president. 

Some  of  Bishop  Vincent's  books  are : 
"The  Modern  Sunday  School ;"  "Studies 
in  Young  Life ;"  "Little  Footprints  in 
Bible  Lands ;"  "Earthly  Footprints  of  the 
Man  of  Galilee ;"  "Family  Worship  for 
Every  Day  of  the  Year;"  "Outline  His- 
tory of  Greece;"  and  "The  Church  at 
Home."  His  book,  "The  Chautauqua 
Movement,"  is  a  remarkable  volume — a 
clear,  cogent  statement  of  the  founder's 
plans  and  hopes  for  this  great  institution 
of  popular  education.  Seldom  is  a  man's 
personality  so  fully  and  freely  transferred 
to  the  printed  page.  *  *  *  Harvard 
University  conferred  upon  him  in  1896 
its  degree  of  Sacred  Theology,  an  honor 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  this  self-educated 
friend  of  college  education. 

Bishop  Vincent  married,  at  Portville, 
New  York,  November  10,  1858,  Elizabeth 
Dusenberry,  whom  he  long  survived. 
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President  Arthur  E.  Bestor,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  executive  management  of 
Chautauqua  Institution  in  191 5,  paid 
tribute  to  Chautauqua's  beloved  chan- 
cellor at  the  forty-seventh  annual  assem- 
bly in  these  words: 

The  first  word  that  ought  to  be  spoken  in  open- 
ing this  assembly  is  a  word  in  memory  of  our 
beloved  chancellor,  who  died  on  the  ninth  of  May. 
We  meet  in  sorrow,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  is 
always  the  case  when  a  human  being  dear  to  us 
passes  into  the  great  beyond ;  but  we  do  not  sor- 
row as  over  a  man  taken  in  his  prime,  or  as  for  one 
who  had  not  lived  to  see  the  full  fruition  of  the 
work  he  had  dreamed  about  and  worked  upon. 

The  Bishop  had  passed  his  forescore  and  almost 
ten ;  his  name  was  known  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world,  and  many  of  the  institutions  he 
founded  had  come  to  have  world-wide  prominence. 
As  much  as  any  man  he  energized  the  Sunday 
school  movement  at  its  beginning,  and  had  a  large 
part  in  its  development.  He  had  the  highest  honor 
which  comes  to  any  man  in  his  own  church.  He 
was  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him  an  inspira- 
tion. With  Lewis  Miller  as  his  constant  co-laborer 
he  laid  deep  and  permanent  the  foundations  of  this 
great  institution.  Starting  the  second  summer 
school  in  the  country,  they  lived  to  see  it  the  oldest 
and  the  model  for  all  others. 

The  Bishop  has  gone,  but  his  work,  his  memory 
and  his  friendship  live  on.  While  we  think  of  him 
as  a  great  educator  and  preacher,  we  also  think 
of  his  courtesy,  his  kindliness,  his  interest  in 
everything  that  concerned  humanity,  and  the  other 
qualities  that  made  him  so  greatly  beloved  by  thou- 
sands of  people  who  had  seen  and  heard  him  on 
this  platform  year  after  year. 

Memorial  services  to  Bishop  Vincent 
were  held  at  Chautauqua,  August  i,  1920. 
At  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  vesper  service  a  tribute 
was  paid  by  his  friend  of  many  years, 
his  co-worker  and  kindred  spirit,  Rev. 
Jesse  L.  Hurlburt,  D.  D.  The  following 
is  taken  from  his  address  in  the  Hall  of 
Philosophy : 

Among  the  many  aspects  of  this  great  man  let  us 
first  look  upon  him  as  a  preacher.  John  H.  Vin- 
cent was  a  great  preacher  in  large  measure  be- 
cause he  was  a  Biblical  preacher.  He  found  his 
topic  not   in   the  questions  of  the  day,  but  by  a 


close  study  of  the  ever-living  Word ;  then,  finding 
his  text  in  the  Word,  he  interpreted  it  by  an  under- 
standing of  the  time,  and  made  its  application  to 
the  time. 

His  line  of  thought  was  always  distinctly  marked, 
his  language  always  crystal-clear.  His  hearers  not 
only  knew  what  he  was  preaching  about,  but  knew 
also  precisely  what  he  meant  to  express.  He  was 
never  contented  with  the  surface  meaning  of  a 
Scripture  passage,  but  always  penetrated  into  its 
depths. 

Every  sentence  was  perfect  as  it  came  from  his 
lips ;  every  sentence,  even  of  his  extemporaneous 
speeches,  was  finished  and  fit  to  print  as  first 
spoken.  And  then,  that  voice,  rich  and  mellow, 
unmatched  in  its  quality,  sounding  like  music  to 
the  ears,  and  entering  into  every  heart  with  an 
undertone  of  emotion— that  voice  was  a  fiery 
chariot  for  the  message  that  it  bore. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  routine  duties  of  the 
episcopate,  its  mechanical  attention  to  details,  the 
finding  of  men  for  places  and  especially  of  places 
for  men,  were  not  precisely  to  his  taste.  He  was 
an  idealist  in  his  visions  rather  than  an  administra- 
tor in  care  of  the  churches.  But  as  a  Bishop  he 
still  made  his  mark  in  a  sphere  of  his  own.  At  all 
his  conferences  he  held  Bible  interpretations  which 
drew  throngs  to  the  churches  at  an  early  morning 
hour ;  and  more  than  that,  everywhere  he  laid  his 
spell  upon  young  men,  inspiring  a  desire  for  edu- 
cation and  culture,  and  thereby  enlarging  the  scope 
of  many  lives. 

Upon  the  pages  of  the  Bible,  that  book  which 
this  man  studied  more  closely  and  looked  into  more 
deeply  than  any  other,  wide  as  his  readings  were, 
we  find  the  record  of  prophets,  men  of  vision,  such 
seers  as  Moses  and  Samuel,  and  Isaiah  and  PaiJ. 
In  a  spirit  of  deepest  reverence  I  would  name  John 
H.  Vincent  as  one  of  that  goodly  fellowship  of  the 
prophets.  While  others  were  groping  upon  the 
plain,  his  eyes  were  ever  upon  the  mountain  sum- 
mits crowned  with  glory,  his  hand  was  ever  point- 
ing upward,  and  his  voice  was  the  voice  of  a 
leader  calling  men  onward  toward  the  heights. 

Two  extracts  follow,  one  from  a  secular 
newspaper,  the  other  from  the  official 
organ  of  the  church  he  loved : 

The  death  of  Bishop  Vincent  removed  a  man 
who  probably  did  more  for  the  promotion  of  edu- 
cation in  America  than  any  other  one  man  that 
the  country  has  known. 

The  Chautauqua  Movement  quickened  the  under- 
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lying  fertilities  and  elemental  forces,  stirred  the 
latent,  unsuspected  vitalities,  flushed  the  pale  pulses 
of  purpose  with  color  and  charm,  gave  some  play 
to  the  imagination,  some  uplift  and  outlook  of 
vision  to  millions  of  people. 


BESTOR,  Arthur  E.,  A.  B.,  LL.  D., 
Freiident    of    Chantanqaa    Inititatlen. 

While  Dr.  Bestor  has  been  connected 
with  a  number  of  important  activities  out- 
side Chautauqua,  the  Institution  has  al- 
ways received  his  first  attention,  and  since 
the  close  of  the  World  War  his  entire 
time  has  been  devoted  to  its  interests.  A 
strong  executive  ability,  coupled  with  an 
engaging  personality,  has  made  Dr.  Bes- 
tor a  worthy  successor  to  Bishop  John  H. 
Vincent  and  his  son,  Dr.  George  E.  Vin- 
cent, who  founded  and  guided  the  des- 
tinies of  Chautauqua  Institution  for  so 
many  years,  he  succeeding  Dr.  George  E. 
Vincent  as  president.  He  has  won  na- 
tional reputation  as  head  of  a  great  Amer- 
ican educational  institution  devoted  to 
popular  instruction,  and  was  called  for 
important  patriotic  sei^ice  during  the 
World  War. 

Arthur  E.  Bestor  was  born  in  Dixon, 
Illinois,  May  19,  1879,  son  of  Orson  Por- 
ter and  Laura  Ellen  (Moore)  Bestor.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, class  of  igoi,  and  during  the  two 
years  following  graduation  he  filled  the 
chair  of  history  and  political  science  at 
Franklin  College,  Franklin,  Indiana.  He 
was  lecturer  on  political  science  in  the 
extension  division  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  1904-12.  He  came  to  Chautau- 
qua in  1905,  serving  as  assistant  general 
director  for  two  years ;  director  eight 
years,  1907-15;  then  was  elected  presi- 
dent, a  high  and  responsible  position  he 
has  ably  filled  during  the  five  years  which 
have  since  intervened. 

When  the  President  declared  a  state  of 
war  existing  between  the  United  States 


and  Germany,  in  the  spring  of  1915,  there 
was  no  quicker  response  to  his  call  for 
service  than  came  from  the  universities, 
colleges  and  institutions  of  learning  all 
over  the  country  ;  Chautauqua  Institution 
gave  the  services  of  its  honored  president, 
the  executive  board  authorizing  the  war 
activities  that  have  now  become  a  part  of 
the  record  of  the  Institution. 

Dr.  Bestor  attended  the  Congress  of 
Constructive  Patriotism  held  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  League  in  Washington, 
and  became  the  secretary  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Patriotism  through  Education, 
which  position  he  retained  until  going  to 
Washington.  It  was  through  this  con- 
nection that  the  Training  Camp  for  Edu- 
cation in  Patriotic  Service  was  held  at 
Chautauqua  during  the  first  week  of  the 
season. 

In  May  the  War  Work  Council  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  asked 
him  to  become  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee to  have  supervision  of  all  lectures,  en- 
tertainments and  concerts  arranged  by 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
in  the  sixteen  draft  and  fifteen  militia 
camps  throughout  the  country.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  loaned  the  secretary 
of  its  Extension  Division  to  aid  in  this 
work  during  the  summer.  The  task  which 
devolved  upon  the  committee  was  the  or- 
ganization of  a  bureau  to  furnish  lectures, 
entertainers,  musicians  and  companies  to 
give  at  least  a  week  of  their  time  free  as  a 
patriotic  service.  Considerable  publicity 
therefore  came  to  the  Institution  by  rea- 
son of  this  work  which  was  carried  on 
from  Chautauqua  during  the  summer. 

Herbert  C.  Hoover  asked  Dr.  Bestor  to 
become  the  director  of  the  Speakers'  Bu- 
reau of  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration, and  upon  approval  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board,  the  Institution  released  him 
for  as  much  of  his  time  and  energy  as 
might  be  necessary.    When  this  appoint- 
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ment  was  made  it  was  expected  that  a 
bureau  should  be  created  to  coordinate 
all  the  speaking  campaigns  carried  on  un- 
der government  auspices  and  by  patriotic 
societies.  This  was  brought  about  and 
the  approval  of  the  President  given  in  the 
following  letter: 

The  White  House,  Washington, 
September  25,  1917. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Creel: 

I  heartily  approve  of  the  suggestion  you  have 
made  that  through  your  committee  some  effort  be 
made  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  various  bureaus, 
departments,  and  agencies  interested  in  presenting 
from  the  platform  various  phases  of  the  national 
task.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  departments, 
the  Food  Administration,  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  and  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion, it  would  seem  possible  to  enlist  the  many  State 
and  private  organizations  who  have  put  the  Na- 
tion's cause  above  every  other  issue  and  stand  ready 
to  participate  in  a  speaking  campaign  that  shall 
give  to  the  people  that  fullness  of  information 
which  will  enable  and  inspire  each  citizen  to  play 
intelligently  his  part  in  the  greatest  and  most  vital 
struggle  ever  undertaken  by  self-governing  nations. 

Your  suggestion  of  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Bestor,  pres- 
ident of  Chautauqua  Institution,  to  direct  this  work 
is  excellent.  You  were  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
enlist  one  who  has  been  so  intimately  connected 
with  a  great  American  educational  institution 
devoted  to  popular  instruction  without  prejudice 
or  partisanship. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Woodrow  Wilson. 

As  an  official  of  the  government,  Dr. 
Bestor  resided  in  Washington  during  the 
war  period,  1917-18,  his  service  ending  in 
September,  1918. 

From  October  until  June  the  office  of 
the  Chautauqua  Institution  is  in  New 
York  City,  and  there  Dr.  Bestor  resides. 
He  was  executive  chairman  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Committee  of  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement,  and  one  of  the  three 
speakers  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Inter- 
church World  Movement's  New  York 
campaign,  which  was  held  in  the  Hippo- 
drome, Sunday,  April   18,  1920.     He  is  a 


member  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation;  Delta  Upsilon ;  Phi  Beta  Kappa; 
his  clubs,  the  University,  of  Chicago,  and 
the  City,  of  New  York.  Late  in  1920,  Dr. 
Bestor  was  elected  president  of  the  Bap- 
tist Social  Union  of  New  York  City,  an 
organization  comprising  members  from 
the  churches  of  the  metropolitan  area.  In 
1919  Colgate  University  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  Doctor  of  Laws. 


MILLER,  Lewis, 

Co-worker  with  Bishop  Vincent. 

Lewis  Miller  was  born  in  1828,  and  died 
in  1899.  In  its  account  of  the  memorial 
service  held  at  Chautauqua  in  August, 
1899,  the  "Chautauqua  Assembly  Herald" 
said  :  "Lewis  Miller  needs  no  better  mon- 
ument than  Chautauqua."  But  there  was 
another  side  to  his  busy  and  useful  life, 
and  that  side  is  commemorated  in  the 
hearts  of  older  citizens  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
where  Mr.  Miller  earned  an  imperishable 
reputation  as  a  wise  and  constructively 
minded  man  of  business  and  the  best  and 
kindest  of  employers. 

Mr.  Miller's  business  life  began  at  the 
time  of  the  great  industrial  awakening  in 
the  Middle  West.  His  was  one  of  those 
creative  imaginations  which  saw  in  the 
vast  treasure  house  of  farm  land,  coal 
mine  and  oil  well,  the  materials  of  an  ad- 
vancing civilization.  With  splendid  acu- 
men he  foresaw  the  development  of  the 
Middle  West  and  its  tremendous  import- 
ance as  a  core  of  American  progress. 

Lewis  Miller  began  life  as  a  typical 
young  American  with  no  resources  on 
which  to  draw  save  those  of  his  own  keen 
mind  and  splendid  body.  He  possessed 
the  typical  American  combination  of  hard, 
practical  sense  and  exalted  idealism.  He 
was  no  idle  dreamer,  but  one  possessed  of 
the  forcefulness  and  perseverance  with- 
out which  dreams,  however  beautiful,  can 
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not  attain  realization.  This  young  Amer- 
ican, keeping  step  with  the  progress  of 
his  time  and  environment,  threw  himself 
with  youthful  enthusiasm  and  the  zeal 
and  courage  of  the  pioneers  into  the  work 
of  the  new  era.  His  inventive  mind 
turned  naturally  in  the  direction  of  ma- 
chinery, and  those  who  knew  him  in  his 
early  days  record  their  impressions  of  his 
youthful  activities.  He  had  his  first  work- 
shop in  a  barn,  and  here  he  patiently  ex- 
perimented and  wrought  with  undeviat- 
ing  concentration  of  his  rare  mental  pow- 
ers, transmuting  the  thoughts  of  his  rest- 
less mind  into  mechanical  devices  that 
would  run  and  do  the  work  for  which  he 
had  planned  them. 

It  was  by  no  accident  that  Lewis  Miller 
invented  his  Buckeye  Mower.  It  was  no 
fortuitous  concourse  of  moulding  influ- 
ences that  directed  Lewis  Miller's  way  to 
success.  Hard  study,  careful  planning, 
an  honorable  shrewdness,  and  an  unwav- 
ering sense  of  purpose,  directed  his  ener- 
gies. It  has  often  been  said  that  Amer- 
ica's creative  genius  is  manifest  in  her  tri- 
umphs of  engineering  science,  rather  than 
in  her  works  of  art.  Her  greatest  pictures 
are  her  skyscrapers ;  her  poems  are  her 
soaring  bridges  that  span  the  severing 
flood.  We  are  a  young  people  and  still 
in  the  stage  of  development  where  the 
finest  flower  of  imagination  ripens  into 
the  fruit  of  material  achievement.  And 
Lewis  Miller  stands  with  those  who  have 
blessed  this  prosperous  people  with  the 
mechanical  and  material  inventions  and 
devices  without  which  this  young  giant 
America  could  not  hope  to  shape  his  fu- 
ture, making  possible  those  achievements 
in  aesthetic  beneficence  which  the  longer 
they  may  be  deferred  will  the  more  glor- 
iously shine. 

The    remarkable    thing    about    Lewis 
Miller  was  his  ability  to  turn  this  mate- 


rially productive  mind  to  those  pursuits 
and  activities  in  which  a  quite  different 
temperament  is  supposed  to  be  reflected. 
The  same  desire  to  benefit  his  kind  that 
animated  Lewis  Miller  in  his  mechanical 
inventions  and  his  commercial  activities 
made  itself  apparent  in  those  other  inter- 
ests and  enterprises  out  of  which  emerged 
that  institution  of  education  and  religion 
which  with  all  the  added  growth  of  inter- 
vening years  still  stands  on  the  original 
site  where  Lewis  Miller  and  John  H.  Vin- 
cent wrought  the  realization  of  their  ex- 
alted ambitions — Fairpoint,  at  Chautau- 
qua Lake. 

That  Chautauqua  Institution  could 
never  have  existed  without  Lewis  Miller's 
business  sense  and  guiding  influence  in 
its  practical  affairs  has  been  said  on  the 
very  highest  authority — that  of  Mr.  Mil- 
ler's associate  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Institution,  Bishop  Vincent.  At  Mr.  Mil- 
ler's funeral  in  1899,  Bishop  Vincent  paid 
this  notable  and  noble  tribute  to  his  co- 
laborer  at  Chautauqua : 

The  name  of  Lewis  Miller  is  inseparably  and 
forever  associated  with  Chautauqua.  There  he 
did  pioneer  work  in  laying  the  nethermost  founda- 
tion of  the  structure.  But  for  him,  Chautauqua, 
in  its  present  form  could  not  have  been.  *  *  • 
The  Chautauqua  of  to-day  owes  its  existence  to 
his  suggestion,  its  foundation  to  his  liberality, 
and  especially  its  early  success  to  his  ability  and 
fidelity. 

Mr.  Miller  was  the  devoted  friend  of 
Biblical  education.  Sunday  school  work 
was  with  him  a  passion,  drawing  out  the 
best  efforts  of  his  fine  energy  and  receiv- 
ing his  constant  care  and  attention  and  an 
unceasing  stream  of  support  from  all  his 
resources,  mental  and  material.  At  the 
memorial  exercises  at  Chautauqua  in 
1899,  Dr.  Jesse  L.  Hurlbut,  a  Chautau- 
quan  almost  from  the  very  beginning, 
spoke  specially  of  Mr.  Miller's  Sunday 
school  work.    He  said: 
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He  was  deeply  interested  in  his  life  in  the  Sun- 
day school.  It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Sunday 
school  that  it  has  in  its  service  such  eminent  men. 
I  do  not  question  that  if  to-day  Mr.  Miller  is  look- 
ing out  upon  his  life,  he  finds  that  out  from  his 
Sunday  school  there  has  grown  a  mighty  influence 
which  will  do  more  for  humanity  than  the  work 
in  his  office.  He  founded  in  Akron  a  Sunday 
school  that  has  become  monumental  because  of 
what  it  has  accomplished.  It  was  noted  for  thor- 
oughness and  efficiency.  Probably  it  was  the  first 
really  graded  Sunday  school  with  a  normal  depart- 
ment. It  continues  to-day.  We  can  place  Lewis 
Miller  in  the  front  ranks  of  those  who  by  their 
influence  and  active  work  have  made  the  Sunday 
school  of  the  present.  His  work  will  continue  as 
long  as  the  Bible  is  studied  in  any  Sunday  school. 

In  his  Chautauqua  anniversaiy  address 
of  August  3,  1899,  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley  said: 

It  was  Lewis  Miller  who  proposed  the  idea  of 
taking  into  the  woods  the  normal  work  without 
which  the  Assembly  could  never  have  been  a  tenth 
of  what  it  is,  for  a  location  in  no  metropolis  would 
have  given  it  such  attractive  and  e?ipansive  power. 
It  was  he  who  overcame  Dr.  Vincent's  opposition 
to  an  open-air  Assembly  and  it  was  he  who  pro- 
posed that  Chautauqua  should  be  the  place  for  the 
holding  of  the  Assembly.  Lewis  Miller  was 
underneath  and  in  the  very  center  of  this  whole 
movement,  contributing  money  toward  all  the  pre- 
liminary expenses,  paying  bills,  assuming  responsi- 
bility, personally  indorsing  notes  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  $100,000,  and  throwing  his  influence  as 
a  business  man,  financier,  and  capitalist  around  the 
undeveloped  giant. 

Mr.  Miller  had  wished  the  new  estab- 
lishment to  be  called  the  Sunday  School 
Camp  Meeting,  but  consented  to  have  it 
called  instead,  The  Sunday  School  As- 
sembly. As  the  assembly  developed  into 
the  present  Institution,  Lewis  Miller  con- 
tinued to  take  the  liveliest  interest  in 
everything  concerning  its  welfare;  his 
business  sagacity  solved  many  a  pressing 
problem,  and  Chautauqua  owes  to  him 
many  of  the  features  of  her  early  work. 
He  gave  her  the  Children's  Temple,  which 
was  a  rustic  imitation  of  the  famous  Sun- 
day school  room  at  Akron.  He  planned 
the  college  buildings.     He  proposed  the 


great  amphitheater  in  the  gorge,  and 
superintended  its  erection.  It  was  he  who 
advocated  simultaneousness  in  the  read- 
ings of  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and 
Scientific  Circle  after  the  manner  of  the 
International  Uniform  Sunday  School 
lessons,  instead  of  the  progressive  method 
which  had  been  suggested. 

The  memory  of  Lewis  Miller  is  an  im- 
perishable monument  at  Chautauqua.  It 
has  physical  embodiment  in  the  beauti- 
ful tower  which,  rising  from  the  further- 
most projection  of  promontory  about 
which  Chautauqua  centers,  commands 
the  view  of  voyagers  on  the  lake  as  they 
approach  Chautauqua  from  either  direc- 
tion, and  from  the  landward  view  seems 
to  typify,  with  its  combination  of  grace 
and  strength,  the  living  spirit  of  the 
Institution. 


TROUT,  Henry  George, 

Prominent  Indnstriallst. 

The  life  story  of  Henry  George  Trout, 
at  his  death  one  of  the  foremost  figures  in 
American  marine  engineering  circles,  is 
of  interest  always  to  those  who  came  into 
touch  with  his  work  and  personality,  and 
has  a  particularly  wide  appeal  through  its 
intimate  relation  to  the  subject  of  Amer- 
ican ships  and  shipping,  upon  which  seem 
to  hinge  economic  results  of  far-reaching 
significance.  To  a  man  who  was  a  promi- 
nent industrialist,  an  admired  and  re- 
spected citizen,  and  the  exemplification  of 
public  and  private  virtues,  this  record  is 
dedicated. 

Mr.  Trout  was  a  descendant  of  English 
family,  his  father,  Henry  Trout,  born  in 
that  country,  having  been  the  first  of  the 
line  to  come  to  America.  Henry  Trout 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Can- 
ada, where  he  engaged  in  contracting 
operations  in  dredging,  mill  building  and 
general    construction    work,   meeting   an 
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accidental  death  in  the  Canadian  woods 
about  1853,  when  he  was  forty-seven 
years  of  age.  He  married  Margaret  Kirk- 
wood,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  five 
children :  Henry  George,  of  whom  fur- 
ther ;  Margaret,  deceased,  married  John 
Monteith,  of  Canada ;  Jessie,  deceased, 
married  Edward  Redding;  a  child  who 
died  in  infancy ;  William  B.,  married  Es- 
tella  Eastman,  successor  of  his  brother, 
Henry  George,  as  president  of  the  H.  G. 
Trout  Company,  Inc. 

.  Henry  George  Trout  was  born  in  Erin, 
Canada,  November  29,  1829,  and  came  to 
Buffalo  about  185 1,  entering  the  Shepard 
Iron  Works  as  an  apprentice,  there  gain- 
ing his  first  experience  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  marine  engines.  His  qualifications 
were  those  of  industry,  adaptability,  and 
intelligence,  and  his  increasing  profi- 
ciency brought  advancement  through  va- 
rious grades  until  he  was  entrusted  with 
no  small  amount  of  responsibility.  The 
business  with  which  Mr.  Trout  became 
identified  upon  coming  to  Buffalo,  and  of 
which  he  subsequently  became  the  head, 
was  founded  in  1848  by  Sidney  Shepard, 
the  Shepards  conducting  an  iron  works 
until  1870,  when  the  concern  passed  into 
the  hands  of  W.  J.  King,  who  conducted 
it  as  the  King  Iron  Works  until  1872.  In 
this  year  Mr.  Trout,  fortified  by  a  thor- 
ough and  complete  experience  at  foundry 
work  and  engine  manufacture,  leased  the 
property  and  continued  its  affairs  under 
the  former  name  until  1908,  when  incor- 
poration was  made  as  H.  G.  Trout  Com- 
pany, Inc.  Mr.  Trout  held  the  presidency 
until  his  death  in  191 1,  when  William  B. 
Trout  became  the  executive  head,  Mrs. 
Lillian  G.  Trout  serving  as  vice-president 
until  1922.  The  products  of  the  company 
are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
they  are  credited  with  being  one  of  the 
earliest  and  largest  manufacturers  of 
■"Dissel"   engines   in   the   United   States. 


All  types  of  marine  engines,  internal 
combustion  engines,  propeller  wheels,  and 
large  iron  and  brass  castings  are  manu- 
factured, and  in  former  years  their  prod- 
ucts included  stationary  and  marine  en- 
gines for  all  purposes.  The  company  is 
recognized  as  the  manufacturers  of  the 
first  blowing  engfine,  the  second  pumping 
engine,  and  the  first  steam  fire  engine 
made  in  Buffalo,  and  the  organization 
had  a  pioneer  place  in  the  building  of 
side  steam  engines,  also  building  the  first 
steel  ship  constructed  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
among  them  the  "India,"  "Japan," 
"China,"  and  "Russia."  The  first  com- 
pound engines  built  on  the  Great  Lakes 
were  made  in  their  plant  under  the  Perry 
and  Lay  patents.  To  the  work  of  the  day 
Mr.  Trout  brought  both  a  keen  executive 
ability  and  natural  technical  aptitude,  and 
he  was  the  inventor  of  the  Trout  pro- 
peller wheel,  which  came  into  extensive 
use  in  this  country. 

There  was  one  interest  in  Mr.  Trout's 
life  which  could  be  fittingly  compared  to 
his  absorption  in  his  chosen  work,  and 
that  was  his  faithful  and  devoted  support 
of  religious  work.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Central  Presbj'terian 
Church,  and  for  sixty  years  his  name  re- 
mained upon  its  roll  as  one  of  its  most 
zealous  and  generous  members.  A  new 
church  edifice  was  dedicated  a  few  months 
after  his  death,  and  although  he  did  not 
live  to  see  the  completion  of  the  enter- 
prise in  which  he  had  been  deeply  con- 
cerned, his  means  continued  the  work  to 
which  he  had  so  long  given  close  atten- 
tion. For  the  entire  six  decades  of  his 
membership  he  was  an  elder  and  trustee, 
an  active  participant  in  the  laymen's 
movement  of  the  Presbyterian  Union,  and 
a  member  of  the  Men's  Club.  In  political 
faith  he  was  a  Republican,  standing  with- 
out compromise  for  efficient  and  busi- 
nesslike administration  of  public  affairs. 
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Mr.  Trout  married  (first)  Fannie  Wills; 
(second)"  Lillian  Gollan,  June  15,  1892, 
daughter  of  John  Gollan,  of  Inverness, 
Scotland.  John  Gollan  was  born  Janu- 
ary 5,  181 1,  died  in  Buflfalo,  October  30, 
1874.  In  1846  he  came  to  Buffalo,  four 
years  after  settling  in  the  United  States, 
and  he  served  as  machinist  in  the  King 
Iron  Works.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  and  a  Re- 
publican in  politics.  He  married,  in  1842, 
shortly  before  coming  to  America,  Janet 
White,  in  the  Isle  of  Arran,  Scotland,  and 
they  were  the  parents  of  seven  children : 
Isabella,  born  in  1843,  died  in  1851 ;  Lil- 
lian, married  Henry  George  Trout ;  Mary 
A.,  married  Edmond  Wilcox ;  Bella,  mar- 
ried Thomas  M.  Smith;  Jessie  M.;  Kath- 
erine ;  Joan,  married  Charles  S.  Christy, 
deceased. 

Henry  George  Trout  died  July  29,  191 1. 
A  review  of  his  life  in  a  trade  journal,  de- 
voted to  his  special  sphere  of  work,  con- 
tained the  following  paragraph,  with 
which  this  record  and  appreciation  of  his 
busy,  useful  life  closes: 

Mr.  Trout  will  be  best  remembered,  however, 
by  those  who  knew  him  for  his  kindly  nature  and 
his  unswerving  and  rugged  honesty.  Although 
willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  he  never  gave 
expression  to  an  unkind  or  harsh  reference ;  indeed, 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  thought  unkindly  of  any 
one.  His  was  a  lovable  disposition  and  those  who 
most  appreciated  him  were  those  who  knew  him 
the  longest. 


OLCOTT,  Thomas  Worth, 
Financier. 

Thomas  Worth  Olcott,  son  of  Josiah 
and  Caroline  (Worth)  Olcott,  was  bom 
in  Hudson,  New  York,  May  22,  1795,  died 
March  23,  1880,  in  Albany.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Hudson  schools,  and  began 
his  long  and  successful  career  in  finance 
as  a  clerk  in  the  Columbia  Bank  of  Hud- 
son, where  he  remained  two  years.     He 


rapidly  grasped  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples governing  monetary  law.    His  active 
mind  and  quick,  decisive  character  made 
him  an  unusually  valuable  employee,  and 
when  the  Mechanics'  and  Farmers'  Bank 
opened   its   doors  for  business,  July  29, 
181 1,  he  was  one  of  the  clerical  force.    On 
that  date  began  his  remarkable  connec- 
tion  with   that  institution,  a  connection 
lasting    nearly    seventy    years,    the    last 
forty-four  years  of  which  were  spent  in 
the  president's  chair.    His  rise  was  rapid; 
six  years  after  the  bank  opened  its  doors 
for  business,  he  became  cashier;  nineteen 
years  later,  in  June,  1836,  he  was  elected 
president.    The  Mechanics'  and  Farmers' 
Bank,  whose  success,  in  a  large  degree 
must  be,  and  is,  by  general  consent,  cred- 
ited to  the  genius  of  Thomas  Worth  Ol- 
cott, was  the  third  bank  incorporated  in 
Albany  and  was  chartered  ostensibly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  mechanics  and  farmers 
of  Albany  county.     Its  charter  provided 
that    none    but    mechanics    and    farmers 
should   be   elected  as   bank   officers,  but 
some  years  later  was  amended  so  as  to 
authorize    the    president    and    directors 
without  reference  to  their  occupation  or 
business.    It  is  a  noted  fact,  and  one  that 
created  considerable  discussion  and  com- 
ment, that  the  entire  first  board  of  direc- 
tors were  Democrats.     It  had  been  un- 
derstood that  two  Federalists  would  have 
a  place  on  the  board  and  they  were  later 
substituted.      Mr.    Olcott    was    the    fifth 
president,  and  at  his  death  he  was  suc- 
ceeded   by    his    son    Dudley.      The    first 
period   of   the   bank's   history   ended   by 
expiration    of   charter    in    1833.     At   the 
expiration  of  the  second  charter,  in  1853, 
the  bank  closed  up  its  affairs,  when  the 
stockholders   received   one   hundred   and 
fifteen  per  cent.,  besides   their  stock   in 
the  new  bank,  which  renewed  the  charter 
for  twenty  years  and  went  into  operation 
again  with  the  same  officers. 
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During  the  Civil  War  the  bank  closed 
up  its  affairs  and  organized,  in  1865,  un- 
der the  National  banking  laws,  having 
previously  operated  as  a  State  bank.  In 
1868  they  again  chartered  under  State 
banking  laws,  abandoning  the  national 
system.  The  career  of  the  bank  has  been 
one  of  unvarying  prosperity  excepting 
only  a  short  period  in  1817  when  the  cap- 
ital became  impaired,  owing  to  the  finan- 
cial troubles  growing  out  of  the  depres- 
sion following  the  war  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, 1812-14.  In  1855  the  Mechanics'  and 
Farmers'  Savings  Bank  was  incorporated 
with  Thomas  W.  Olcott  as  the  first  presi- 
dent, succeeded  in  1880  by  his  son  Dud- 
ley. While  Mr.  Olcott  was  eminently  the 
man  of  affairs,  and  held  a  position  in  the 
financial  world  second  to  none  and  was 
recognized  as  a  great  banker,  his  obliga- 
tions to  his  city  as  a  citizen  did  not  rest 
lightly  upon  him.  He  was  an  active,  as 
well  as  a  leading  member  of  the  boards 
of  several  of  the  public  charitable  and 
educational  associations  that  have  made 
Albany  famous.  His  private  benevo- 
lences were  many  and  cannot  be  recorded ; 
his  public  service  can.  He  was  vice- 
president  of  the  first  board  of  directors 
of  the  Albany  Law  School,  organized  in 
1 85 1,  the  fourth  school  of  its  kind  organ- 
ized in  the  United  States.  In  1855  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  board,  continuing 
until  his  death  in  1880.  He  was  president 
of  the  first  board  of  directors  of  Dudley 
Observatory,  a  scientific  institution 
founded  through  the  munificence  of  Mrs. 
Blandina  Dudley,  widow  of  Charles  E. 
Dudley,  with  the  cooperation  of  leading 
citizens  of  Albany.  The  observatory 
profited  greatly  through  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  Olcott  and  that  of  his  sons,  the  latter 
furnishing  the  funds  for  refitting  Olcott 
Meridian  Circle  (named  for  its  donor), 
housing  it  in  a  suitable  building  and  re- 
mounting it  on  the  new  site.     He  was 


president  of  the  Albany  Agricultural  and 
Arts  Association ;  president  of  Albany 
Hospital,  in  which  he  took  a  deep  and 
lasting  interest ;  trustee  and  president  of 
Albany  Girls'  Academy ;  trustee  of  the 
Boys'  Academy ;  president  of  Albany 
Cemetery  Association. 

In  addition  to  these  institutions,  all  of 
which  he  served  faithfully,  giving  largely 
of  his  rare  executive  ability  and  unerring 
judgment,  his  purse  was  ever  open  for  all 
good  causes,  earning  him  the  title  of  the 
"most  charitable  man  in  Albany."  Re- 
turning to  his  business  life  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Albany  &  West  Stockbridge 
Railroad  Company,  afterward  merged  in- 
to the  Boston  &  Albany  system,  and  later 
trustee  of  the  sinking  fund  commission, 
appointed  to  retire  the  bonds  issued  by 
the  city  of  Albany  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road.  The  retirement  of  these 
bonds  was  successfully  accomplished  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Mr.  Olcott,  and  is  still 
referred  to  as  the  "greatest  piece  of  finan- 
ciering ever  accomplished  in  Albany." 
When  Secretary'  Chase  was  perfecting 
plans  for  a  National  bank  system,  he  held 
frequent  interviews  with  Mr.  Olcott  and 
was  largely  guided  by  his  wise  counsel. 
In  1863  he  declined  a  flattering  offer  from 
President  Lincoln  of  the  position  of  first 
comptroller  of  the  currency,  but  he  de- 
clined all  public  office  except  such  as 
related  to  the  promotion  of  education  or 
other  local  interests. 

During  his  business  life  he  developed  a 
wonderful  quality  of  quick,  decisive  ac- 
tion ;  strong  in  his  opinions,  he  was  al- 
ways open  to  conviction  and  ready  to  ac- 
cept the  views  of  others.  His  ability  to 
judge  human  nature  and  read  men  was 
another  marked  quality.  His  courage 
was  another  attribute  that  rendered  him 
conspicuous;  nothing  daunted  him  and 
failure  was  a  word  with  which  he  was  un- 
acquainted.    He  was  identified  with  the 
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Christian  life  at  Albany  as  member  and 
trustee  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church.  His  political  life  was  inconspic- 
uous. In  early  life  and  up  to  i860  he  was 
a  Democrat;  then  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life  a  Republican.  He  was  strongly 
Union  in  his  sentiments,  and  served  on 
the  committee  having  in  charge  the  re- 
cruiting and  equipping  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Thirteenth  New  York  Regiment 
(Seventh  Regiment,  New  York  Volunteer 
Artillery).  His  only  other  public  offices 
that  can  be  construed  as  political  were  as 
bridge  commissioner  to  select  the  site  of 
the  lower  bridge  across  the  Hudson  at 
South  Ferry  street,  and  his  appointment 
to  the  State  Board  of  Regents.  His  home 
in  Albany  was  in  the  midst  of  a  plot  of 
about  three  acres  of  ground,  and  there  he 
gratified  his  love  for  flowers  and  plants 
to  the  fullest  extent  and  spent  his  hours 
of  leisure  in  their  cultivation.  He  was 
quiet,  unostentatious  and  domestic  in  his 
tastes  and  habits,  giving  little  evidence  of 
being  the  wealthy  and  distinguished  fin- 
ancier. He  died  at  his  home  in  Albany  in 
his  eighty-fifth  year,  continuing  his  active 
business  life  until  his  last  illness. 

Mr.  Olcott  married  Caroline  Pepoon, 
daughter  of  Daniel  Pepoon,  of  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts,  August  17,  1818.  She  died 
March  12,  1867.  Children:  i.  Frederick 
Worth,  born  August  10,  1820,  died  No- 
vember 2,  1822.  2.  Thomas,  born  Decem- 
ber 31,  1821,  died  August  27,  1873;  mar- 
ried (first),  April  3,  1844,  Lucia  Marvin 
Fowler,  who  died  August  25,  1850;  (sec- 
ond), October  5,  1853,  Harriet  M.  Leon- 
ard, who  died  January  13,  1861  ;  (third), 
February  19,  1863,  Emma  McClive.  3. 
John  Josiah,  born  March  11,  1823,  died 
April  10,  1899.  4.  Robert,  born  July  26, 
1824,  died  May  10,  1859.  5.  Mary  Marvin, 
born  April  11,  1826,  died  April  25,  1892. 
6.  Theodore,  born  May  i,  1828,  died  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1907;  married,  October  2,  1856, 


Ann  Hazleton  Maynard.  7.  Alexander, 
born  August  10,  1829,  died  April  21,  1887; 
married.  May  21,  1856,  Catherine  Amanda 
Mallory.  8.  Grace,  born  April  5,  1834, 
died  August  7,  1834.  9.  Dudley,  died  in 
infancy.  10.  Dudley,  who  succeeded  his 
father  as  president.  11.  Frederick  Pep- 
oon, for  many  years  president  of  the  Cen- 
tral Trust  Company  of  New  York  City. 


STALEY.  Ellis  J., 

Conservation  Commissioner, 

Ellis  J.  Staley,  Conservation  Commis- 
sioner, was  born  in  the  town  of  Carlisle, 
Schoharie  county.  New  York,  but  has 
spent  practically  all  his  life  in  Albany. 
He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  the  late 
Robert  G.  Scherer,  J.  Murray  Downs,  and 
Judge  Franklin  M.  Danaher. 

Mr.  Staley  was  appointed  deputy  in 
the  office  of  Attorney  General  Julius  M. 
Mayer,  in  1905.  On  January  i,  1907,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  legal  department  of 
the  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commission, 
which  afterwards  was  merged  in  the  Con- 
servation Commission.  While  in  that  of- 
fice he  conducted  a  successful  proceeding 
to  compel  the  railroads  operating  in  the 
Adirondacks  to  bum  oil  as  safeguard 
against  forest  fires.  When  Governor 
Hughes  investigated  the  Forest,  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  through  Commission- 
ers Roger  P.  Clark  and  H.  LeRoy  Austin, 
Mr.  Staley  was  highly  complimented  up- 
on his  work.  Later  when  Mr.  Austin  be- 
came commissioner,  he  retained  Mr.  Sta- 
ley in  the  law  department.  Mr.  Staley 
was  elected  to  the  Assembly  from  the 
First  Assembly  District  of  Albany  coun- 
ty, to  the  session  of  1908.  In  191 1  Mr. 
Staley  was  appointed  county  attorney  of 
Albany  county,  in  which  capacity  he 
acted  as  legal  advisor  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Committee  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors in  building  the  new  court  house 
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and  county  building.  The  court  house, 
one  of  the  finest  public  buildings  in  the 
State,  was  completed  within  the  appro- 
priation. It  is  regarded  as  a  monument 
to  his  business  and  legal  ability,  as  well 
as  to  his  integrity  and  the  strict  account- 
ability to  which  he  holds  men  engaged  in 
public  enterprises. 

In  1912  Mr.  Staley  began  a  suit  for  the 
equitable  distribution  of  State  and  county 
highways.  In  191 1  and  1912  special  legis- 
lation was  enacted,  providing  for  expe- 
dited routes,  under  which  certain  counties 
were  given  preference  in  the  building  of 
highways,  whereby  they  profited  largely 
at  the  expense  of  the  other  counties.  The 
principle  for  which  Mr.  Staley  contended 
was  incorporated  in  the  referendum  for 
the  second  fifty  million  dollar  highway 
issue,  so  that  now  each  county  shares 
equitably  in  the  construction  of  new  high- 
ways. In  1918  Mr.  Staley  was  elected 
surrogate  of  Albany  county  for  a  term  of 
six  years.  He  was  appointed  conserva- 
tion commissioner  by  Governor  Miller  on 
April  16,  1921,  and  his  appointment  was 
confirmed  immediately  and  unanimously 
by  the  Senate,  the  minority  leader.  Sena- 
tor Walker,  in  concurring  in  the  motion 
for  immediate  confirmation,  saying:  "I 
move  the  immediate  confirmation  of  Ellis 
J.  Staley  because  of  a  practical  under- 
standing of  a  practical  man,  whose  integ- 
rity could  not  be  questioned  on  this  floor, 
nor  his  ability.  I  think  that  Ellis  J.  Sta- 
ley will  make  a  good  commissioner." 

Mr.  Staley  is  a  member  of  the  Fort 
Orange  Club,  the  Albany  Country  Club, 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Albany  Club ;  president  of  Wolfert's 
Roost  Country  Club ;  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  State  Bar 
Association ;  treasurer  of  the  Albany 
County  Bar  Association ;  member  of  the 
Unconditional    and    Capital    City    clubs ; 


trustee  of  the  Albany  Medical  College; 
trustee  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church ; 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  a  thirty-second 
degree  Mason. 


FURSMAN,  Edgar  Luyster, 

Jnrist. 

Edgar  Luyster  Fursman,  youngest  son 
of  Jesse  Budd  and  Barbara  Ann  (Hulst) 
Fursman,  was  born  at  Charlton,  Saratoga 
county,  New  York,  August  5,  1837,  died 
at  Troy,  New  York,  April  2,  1910.  He 
was  educated  in  the  academies  of  Green- 
wich and  Schuylersville,  Fort  Edward 
Collegiate  Institute  and  Troy  Conference 
Academy.  He  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1854,  moved  to  Troy 
in  1867,  where  he  was  a  law  partner  of 
Judge  James  Forsyth  for  eight  years.  He 
formed  a  partnership  with  William  A. 
Beach,  and  later  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Smith,  Fursman  &  Cowen,  and  had 
a  very  large  practice.  He  was  elected 
county  judge  of  Rensselaer  county,  No- 
vember, 1882 ;  reelected  in  November, 
1888;  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court 
Bench,  November,  1889;  sat  in  criminal 
branch  of  Supreme  Court  in  New  York 
City  in  1897-98-99-1900;  was  assigned  by 
Governor  Odell  as  an  associate  judge  of 
the  appellate  division  of  third  depart- 
ment, 1901,  resigned  October  10,  1902. 
He  was  president  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  for  several  years ; 
was  a  commissioned  colonel  of  the  New 
York  National  Guard  and  judge  advocate 
on  the  stai?  of  General  Carr  for  three 
years.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Victory 
Cotton  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
director  of  the  Troy  City  railroad.  He 
was  an  able  practitioner,  a  learned  and 
just  judge,  and  a  capable  business  man. 
Politically  he  was  a  Democrat.  He  was 
a  leading  member  of  the  Masonic  order, 
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belonging  to  Lodge,  Chapter,  Command- 
ery  and  Shrine. 

Mr.  Fursman  married,  June  13,  i860, 
Abbie  Minerva  Cramer,  daughter  of 
James  Payne  and  Abbie  (Mulford) 
Cramer. 


McCULLOCH,  William  Hathorn, 
Lawyer,  Civil  War  Veteran. 

Hathorn  McCulloch  was  the  founder  in 
America  of  the  McCulloch  family.  He 
was  born  in  Wigton,  a  shire  of  Galloway, 
Scotland,  December  5,  1773,  son  of  An- 
drew and  Ann  (Allan)  McCulloch,  grand- 
son of  Andrew  and  Agnes  (Parker)  Mc- 
Culloch, great-grandson  of  William  and 
Grissell  (Shallane)  McCulloch.  William 
McCulloch  was  a  man  of  large  possessions 
and  of  a  long  lineage.  He  belonged  to 
the  branch  of  the  family  known  as  of 
Myerton,  or  Myrtown  Arms,  in  the  Scot- 
tish Registry : 

Anns — Ermine  a  fret  engrailed  gules. 
Crest — A  hand  throwing  a  dart  proper. 
Motto — Vi  et  animo. 

The  McCullochs,  as  a  family  or  clan  in 
Scotland,  when  that  country  was  unasso- 
ciated  with  England,  and  for  a  long  period 
thereafter,  were  noted  as  an  influence  and 
power  to  be  considered  by  their  contem- 
poraries during  that  stormy  period.  The 
name  appears  not  infrequently  in  local 
annals,  in  the  annals  of  neighboring  clans 
or  families,  and  in  the  history  of  Scotland 
itself,  though  no  comprehensive  history 
of  the  family  as  such  (as  there  is  of  many 
others)  appears  to  be  extant  at  the  pres- 
ent day. 

Though  Hathorn  McCulloch  brought 
from  his  native  land  little  beside  his  own 
personality,  having  been  a  youngest  son, 
his  direct  progenitors  for  generations 
back  were  people  of  standing  and  conse- 
quence in  the  locality  in  which  they  lived. 
He  came  to  America,  settling  in  the  city 


of  Albany,  New  York,  about  the  year 
1795.  He  early  made  a  place  for  himself 
in  a  business  way,  and  at  a  date  which 
cannot  now  be  recalled,  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  a  Mr.  Boyd,  and  the  firm  under 
the  name  of  Boyd  &  McCulloch  engaged 
in  the  brewing  and  malting  busmess. 
The  business  established  by  this  firm  was 
eminently  successful,  has  thrived  under 
various  succeeding  owners,  and  contin- 
ues in  existence  to  this  day. 

Mr.  McCulloch  married  at  an  early  age, 
and  established  a  home  for  himself  and 
family  in  the  city,  but  a  country  life  ap- 
pealed to  him ;  therefore,  when  the  op- 
portunity offered,  he  purchased  from  the 
United  States  Government,  about  the 
vear  1830,  the  military  reservation  known 
as  the  Greenbush  Cantonment,  near 
Greenbush  and  Albany,  consisting  of 
about  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  with 
many  buildings  thereon,  including  an  im- 
posing headquarters,  large  barracks  for 
officers  and  soldiers,  store  houses,  stables, 
etc.  This  military  post  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  conduct  of  the  War  of  1812. 
Largely  from  here  were  drawn  the  troops 
who,  commanded  by  General  McComb, 
with  Commodore  McDonough  on  the 
lakes,  defeated  the  British  at  the  battle  of 
Plattsburg. 

After  remodeling  one  of  the  govern- 
ment buildings  (still  standing)  and  mak- 
ing therefrom  a  spacious  house  for  him- 
self on  this  large  estate,  he  divested  it  of 
its  military  features,  remodeling  such 
buildings  as  he  required,  razing  the  rest, 
and  converted  the  lands,  with  suitable 
buildings,  into  a  model  farm.  This  ac- 
complished, he  with  his  family  removed 
from  the  Albany  home,  and  shortly  there- 
after he  relinquished  his  interest  in  the 
cit)'  business,  retaining,  however,  some 
valuable  city  real  estate,  and  continued 
to  live  at  the  Cantonment  in  contented 
retirement  until  his  death,  at  an  advanced 
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age,  in  1859.  Hathorn  McCulloch  was  a 
man  of  robust  physique,  great  energj-,  and 
fine  mental  attainments.  In  his  leisure 
hours  he  read  extensively,  and  delighted 
in  the  study  of  mathematics.  His  large 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  dur- 
ing his  early  life  and  middle  age  embraced 
about  every  one  worthy  of  note  in  the 
then  small  city  of  Albany.  Among  the 
most  noteworthy  of  his  personal  friends 
was  De  Witt  Clinton,  illustrious  among 
the  governors  of  New  York.  In  politics 
he  had  always  been  a  Democrat,  being 
especially  an  admirer  of  Jackson  and  Van 
Buren,  but  in  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tion before  his  demise  he  cast  his  vote 
■for  Fremont  and  Dayton. 

A  few  years  after  his  settlement  in  Al- 
bany he  married  Christina  McFarland,  of 
the  town  of  New  Scotland,  near  Albany. 
She,  as  was  her  husband,  was  born  in 
Scotland  (October,  1779),  daughter  of  Dr. 
John  McFarland,  of  Glasgow.  She  was 
related  to  the  Buchanan  family,  that  hav- 
ing been  the  family  of  her  mother.  She 
esteemed  the  Buchanans  very  highly  and 
caused  the  name  to  be  perpetuated  in  the 
persons  of  several  of  her  grandsons.  She 
was  a  worthy  consort  of  Hathorn  McCul- 
loch, and  shared  with  him  both  his  early 
and  more  advanced  and  declining  years. 
She  died  in  185S.  To  them  were  born 
two  sons,  John  Hathorn,  and  William 
Alexander,  of  whom  further  ;  and  a  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Ann,  who  married  Benjamin 
Bostwick  Kirtland. 

John  H.  McCulloch  in  early  manhood 
married  and  established  himself  near  Buf- 
falo;  he  died  at  an  early  age,  the  result 
of  an  accident,  having  been  thrown  from 
his  horse,  and  his  sons,  on  arriving  at 
maturity,  moved  farther  West ;  some  of 
his  descendants  are  now  making  names 
for  themselves,  but  his  and  their  records 
do  not  pertain  to  the  locality  in  which  the 
founder   of   the   family   made   his   home. 


William  Alexander  McCulloch,  second 
son  of  Hathorn  and  Christina  (McFar- 
land) McCulloch,  was  born  in  Albany, 
February  14,  1810,  where  his  boyhood 
days  were  spent.  He  graduated  from  the 
Albany  Boys'  Academy,  an  institution  of 
learning  founded  in  the  year  1813,  and 
still  existing.  He  never  supplemented 
the  instruction  there  received  by  a  col- 
lege course,  but  always  spoke  in  high 
praise  of  the  thoroughness  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  course  of  study  taught 
at  that  school  while  he  was  a  student 
there,  and  it  was  with  almost  veneration 
that  he  esteemed  Dr.  T.  Romeyn  Beck, 
the  principal  and  chief  instructor,  who 
for  many  years  controlled  the  academy, 
and  whose  memory  is  revered  to  this  day 
by  that  venerable  institution  of  learning. 
To  the  foundation  of  his  education  re- 
ceived at  the  academy  he  added  much  in 
the  way  of  technical  knowledge  by  per- 
sonal study  in  after  life.  An  incident  of 
his  school  days  was  his  shaking  the  hand 
of  Lafayette  on  the  occasion  of  that  pa- 
triot's visit  to  Albany  in  1824. 

Upon  his  coming  of  age  he  already 
found  himself  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  his  father's  extensive  busi- 
ness; the  latter  trusted  him  implicitly, 
and  even  sought  his  advice  in  many  mat- 
ters of  importance.  It  has  been  said  by 
some  that  it  was  his  son  William  who 
first  noted  the  future  possibilities  of  the 
Cantonment  property  and  induced  the 
father  to  purchase  the  same  from  the 
United  States  Government.  On  the  re- 
moval of  the  family  to  the  home  of  the 
Cantonment  estate,  William  A.  was  in  his 
element  as  chief  assistant  to  his  father  in 
the  arduous  task  of  getting  the  property 
in  shape,  not  only  as  to  affording  a  suit- 
able home,  but  that  it  should  be  produc- 
tive. He  married,  July  7,  1841,  and  about 
this  time  his  father  deeded  to  him  in  land 
area  approximately  one-half  of  the  Can- 
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tonment  estate,  upon  which  he  built  a 
house  and  other  buildings,  and  com- 
menced to  live  there  late  in  the  following 
year.  He  named  the  estate  Hathornden, 
from  his  father's  name,  and  it  was  his 
home  thereafter  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Shortly  previous  to  his  marriage  he 
purchased  a  large  malt  house  in  Albany 
and  engaged  in  the  malting  business.  Af- 
ter his  marriage  he  associated  with  him- 
self as  a  partner  his  brother-in-law,  E.  C. 
Aikin,  under  the  firm  name  of  Wm.  A. 
McCulloch  &  Company.  Mr.  Aikin  had 
other  business  connections  and  this  part- 
nership was  of  only  a  few  years'  dura- 
tion. While  it  existed  it  purchased  on  a 
venture  a  large  tract  of  land  (1856)  in 
North  Carolina,  with  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploiting the  mineral  deposits  in  which  it 
was  rich,  but  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  caused  the  non-success  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  land  is  now  held  by  one  of 
Mr.  McCulloch's  sons  jointly  with  the 
heirs  of  Mr.  Aikin. 

The  malting  business  (then  a  great  in- 
dustry in  Albany)  yielded  generous  prof- 
its to  Mr.  McCulloch,  though  it  was  some- 
what distasteful  to  him  as  a  business. 
Therefore,  when  during  the  year  1863  the 
opportunity  offered  to  sell  out  and  close 
the  business  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
at  great  advantage,  he  availed  himself  of 
it,  and  retired  from  active  business. 

Mr.  McCulloch  was  idealistic  as  to  the 
occupation  of  farming,  and  it  was  early  in 
life  his  ambition  to  personally  operate  his 
own  farm,  which  he  made  a  model  one  at 
great  expense  in  the  way  of  reclaiming 
swamp  land  through  extensive  drainage, 
the  erection  of  fine  buildings,  and  in  other 
ways,  but  a  year  or  two  at  a  time,  at  dif- 
erent  periods,  in  such  operations,  with  its 
wearying  detail,  demonstrated  to  him 
that  farming  was  not  for  him,  and  on  re- 
linquishing each  attempt  he  either  turned 
over  the  farm  management  to  his  second 


son,  or  leased  to  a  tenant.  With  these 
exceptions  noted,  after  his  retirement 
from  business  in  1863,  his  only  occupation 
up  to  the  time  of  his  demise  was  the  care 
of  his  vested  interests  and  such  recrea- 
tions as  his  taste  or  inclination  dictated. 

In  early  manhood  he  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  politics  and  was  an  ardent 
worker  in  the  party  to  which  he  belonged, 
but  though  offered  him,  he  did  not  care 
for  nor  would  he  accept  a  political  office, 
though  he  did  a  military  one.  Like  his 
father,  he  was  a  Democrat,  and  an  ad- 
mirer of  Presidents  Jackson  and  Van 
Buren,  but  when  the  new  party  lines  were 
formed  on  the  question  of  slavery,  he 
joined  the  new  Republican  party,  which 
was  his  party  thereafter  as  long  as  he 
lived.  Though  always  taking  an  interest 
in  political  matters,  in  his  later  years  he 
ceased  all  activity  in  that  line,  contenting 
himself  in  the  casting  of  his  vote,  in 
which  duty  he  was  always  punctilious. 

After  the  War  of  1812  and  almost  up 
to  the  fifties  of  the  preceding  century,  the 
militia  of  the  State  of  New  York  embraced 
with  few  exemptions  every  man  capable 
of  bearing  arms.  Mr.  McCulloch  took  a 
keen  interest  in  the  militia,  and,  being 
thorough  in  everything  he  undertook,  he 
entered  the  service,  first  as  quartermaster 
with  the  rank  of  major,  and  later  was 
chief  of  staff  with  the  rank  of  colonel  on 
the  staff  of  Major-General  Henry  J. 
Genet,  a  division  commander.  This  of- 
ficer was  a  son  of  Edmond  Charles  Genet, 
known  in  history  as  Citizen  Genet.  It 
was  said  of  the  general  during  his  mili- 
tary career  that  he  took  great  pride  in  his 
command,  and  that  his  personal  staff,  of 
which  Colonel  McCulloch  was  the  chief, 
was  composed  of  young  men  of  high 
social  standing  and  efficient  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  They  were  all  fine 
horsemen  and  of  soldierly  appearance  and 
bearing. 
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In  character  and  mental  attainments, 
Colonel  McCulloch  was  worthy  of  emula- 
tion, though  his  modesty  and  a  shrinking 
from  notoriety  of  any  kind  amounted  to 
defects  in  his  character  which  prevented 
him  from  attaining  more  than  a  celebrity 
which  was  almost  entirely  local  in  extent. 
His  literary  taste  was  rare  and  discrim- 
inating, and  during  his  lifetime  he  ac- 
cumulated quite  an  extensive  library.  He 
also  kept  posted  with  the  contempora- 
neous events  of  the  day,  as  well  as  keep- 
ing a  dairy  himself,  noting  not  only  events 
of  a  personal  nature  but  such  of  general 
interest  as  he  deemed  worthy  of  record. 
This  record  only  ended  with  his  life. 

Almost  entirely  through  self-instruc- 
tion and  for  his  amusement  as  well  as  for 
the  knowledge  sought,  he  was  an  archi- 
tect, engineer  and  chemist.  He  was  first 
led  to  interest  in  the  last-named  science 
through  his  early  association  with  Joseph 
Henry,  for  many  years  curator  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington, 
whose  friendship  he  enjoyed  as  long  as  he 
lived,  and  with  whom  he  not  infrequently 
corresponded.  His  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture enabled  him  to  design  his  own 
house  at  Hathornden,  which  stands  as  a 
monument  to  his  ability  in  that  line. 

He  never  had  occasion  to  look  to  others 
for  aid,  and  he  was  not  much  of  an  advo- 
cate of  indiscriminate  charity,  but  to 
those  he  loved  and  upon  whom  he  felt  it 
incumbent  to  bestow  assistance,  he  gave 
with  a  liberal  hand,  and  the  needy  stranger 
was  never  turned  from  his  door  unaided. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  Like  his  father,  in  his  early 
years  and  middle  life  his  acquaintance  was 
large,  and  his  friends,  who  held  him  in 
high  esteem,  were  many,  but  he  outlived 
all  his  contemporaries  of  that  period.  He 
was  in  possession  of  all  his  mental  facul- 
ties, and,  for  his  years,  of  considerable 
vigor  up  to  within  a  little  more  than  a 


week  of  his  death,  which  occurred  Janu- 
ary 28,  1900,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-nine  years  and  eleven  months. 

William  Alexander  McCulloch  married, 
July  7,  1841,  Caroline  Matilda  Akin, 
youngest  daughter  of  William  A.  and 
Caroline  Matilda  (Cary)  Akin.  Mr.  Akin 
was  a  man  of  large  possessions  in  the  old 
settlement  of  Greenbush,  and  afterwards 
of  the  incorporated  village  of  that  name, 
of  which  he  was  the  founder.  He  was 
during  his  lifetime  preeminently  its  fore- 
most citizen.  The  Cary  family  (to  which 
Mrs.  McCulloch's  mother  belonged)  orig- 
inated in  New  England,  by  one  of  three 
brothers  (the  other  two  going  South), 
who  came  to  America  in  the  early  Colo- 
nial period,  and  were  of  the  English 
Carys,  many  of  whose  members  were  emi- 
nent, especially  during  the  late  Tudor  and 
early  Stuart  periods  of  English  history, 
perhaps  the  most  notable  having  been 
Lord  Falkland,  who  figured  largely  dur- 
ing the  stormy  reign  of  Charles  I  and  the 
Commonwealth. 

Mrs.  McCulloch's  maternal  grandfather 
Avas  Major  Ebenezer  Cary,  an  officer  in 
the  Revolutionary  army.  A  great-grand- 
father was  Captain  Joshua  Champlin,  who 
was  an  officer  in  the  Colonial  army  at  the 
siege  of  Louisburg,  and  with  the  forces 
at  Lake  George,  1755,  and  during  the 
Revolution  commanded  a  company  in  the 
same  regiment  with  his  son-in-law.  Major 
Cary.  A  more  remote  ancestor  (a  Champ- 
lin) was  in  the  battle  of  the  Swamp,  dur- 
ing King  Philip's  War.  The  late  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howland,  of  Toronto  (an  American 
by  birth),  once  governor  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  was  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  McCulloch, 
Sir  William's  mother  having  been  a  sister 
of  William  A.  Akin,  her  father.  He  died 
only  a  few  years  ago,  at  an  advanced  age. 

Caroline  Matilda  (Akin)  McCulloch 
was  born  October  30,  1816,  in  Greenbush, 
in  the  home  of  her  father,  which  is  still 
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standing  in  the  present  city  of  Rensselaer, 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Akin  avenue,  and 
is  unsurpassed  to-day  by  any  residence 
in  the  city.  She  finished  her  education  at 
the  Albany  Girls'  Academy,  an  institu- 
tion of  learning  then  as  now  of  high  char- 
acter. Those  who  remembered  her  after 
her  school  days  spoke  of  her  as  possessing 
about  every  accomplishment  then  in 
vogue  among  young  ladies  except  music, 
for  which  she  thought  herself  she  had  not 
sufficient  talent  to  cultivate.  She  was 
skillful  with  both  brush  and  pencil,  and  in 
English  composition  especially  excelled. 
In  appearance  and  manner  attractive, 
added  to  a  vivacious  and  impulsive  dis- 
position, her  companionship  was  largely 
sought  by  the  large  circle  of  her  numer- 
ous relatives  and  friends.  Upon  her  mar- 
riage she  went  with  her  husband  to  his 
home  at  the  Cantonment,  but  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  house  at  Hathornden,  they 
entered  upon  their  life  at  their  new  and 
attractive  home.  Plere  she  presided  as 
mistress  with  a  charming  grace  and  hos- 
pitality, bringing  up  her  young  children 
with  a  loving  care,  but  after  a  little  more 
than  a  decade  of  married  life  she  suffered 
a  terrible  affliction  in  the  form  of  a  mental 
derangement  from  which  she  never  re- 
covered and  which  necessitated  her  re- 
moval from  her  home  that  she  might  re- 
ceive constant  and  unremitting  care.  She 
was  possessed  of  an  estate  in  her  own 
right,  consisting  of  both  real  and  per- 
sonal property,  which  was  kept  intact  for 
her  during  her  lifetime,  and  which  fell  to 
her  two  surviving  sons.  She  died  Janu- 
ary I,  1893.  To  Colonel  and  Mrs.  McCul- 
loch  were  born  three  sons :  William 
Hathorn,  of  whom  further;  Aiken,  and 
Walter  Buchanan. 

William  Hathorn  McCulloch,  eldest 
son  of  William  Alexander  and  Caroline 
IVIatilda  (Akin)  McCulloch,  was  born 
September  15,  1842,  at  the  Cantonment, 


the  house  of  his  parents  at  Hathornden 
not  being  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  time 
of  his  birth.  He  attended  several  primary 
schools  in  Greenbush  and  Albany,  New 
York,  also  taking  a  course  at  the  Albany 
Boys'  Academy,  from  there  going  to  the 
celebrated  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover, 
Massachusetts.  Deciding  upon  the  law 
as  a  profession,  he  took  up  its  study  at 
Yale  University,  ultimately  finishing  at 
the  Albany  Law  School.  After  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar,  he  supplemented  the 
legal  instruction  already  received  by  a 
course  of  reading  in  the  law  office  of  Cag- 
ger  &  Porter,  who  were  noted  practi- 
tioners in  their  day.  While  so  engaged 
he  joined  a  crack  military  company  in 
Albany,  known  as  the  Albany  Zouave 
Cadets,  organized  i860,  in  which  year  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  joined  it.  This 
company  became  famous  as  a  preparatory 
school  for  the  training  of  its  members  to 
become  officers  competent  to  take  com- 
mands in  the  volunteer  regiments  soon 
to  be  raised  in  the  near  impending  Civil 
War,  and  after  the  war  had  commenced, 
it  continued  to  so  send  its  well  equipped 
members  as  officers  where  their  services 
could  be  of  value  through  their  training. 
It  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
its  organization  June  7,  1910.  While  Mr. 
McCulloch  was  in  the  ranks  of  this  com- 
pany it  was  twice  called  into  active 
service  by  the  State  to  do  guard  duty  at 
the  Albany  barracks,  where  raw  levies  of 
volunteers  were  stationed  preparatory  to 
their  proper  organization  and  equipment 
for  duty  at  the  front  in  the  war  which  had 
broken  out  early  in  1861. 

In  the  following  year,  1862,  Mr.  McCul- 
loch received  a  commission  as  second 
lieutenant,  and  was  assigned  to  Company 
H,  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-seventh 
Regiment,  New  York  S.  V.  This  regi- 
ment was  composed  largely  in  personnel 
both  as  to  officers  and  enlisted  men,  of 
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members  of  the  Tenth  Regiment,  N.  G. 
S.  N.  Y.,  of  which  the  Albany  Zouave 
Cadets  was  Company  A.  William  H. 
McCulloch's  was  the  eighty-second  name 
on  the  roster  of  cadets  of  those  of  that 
company  to  be  commissioned,  and  in  the 
volunteer  service  he  was  one  among  its 
very  youngest  officers  to  be  selected  from 
civil  life,  having  not  yet  attained  the  age 
of  twenty  years  when  commissioned.  His 
regiment  left  Albany  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (1863)  and  went  from  New  York 
by  ship  to  New  Orleans,  where  it  joined 
the  army  commanded  by  General  Banks. 
While  doing  picket  duty  with  his  com- 
pany shortly  after  his  arrival  at  the  front, 
Lieutenant  McCulloch  received,  for  one 
of  his  rank,  quite  an  extended  notice  in 
the  papers  for  his  clever  capture  of  a 
Confederate  spy,  who  naturally  would 
have  suffered  execution  had  he  not  es- 
caped from  the  careless  hands  of  one  of 
higher  rank  to  whom  the  captor  gave  him 
in  custody. 

Lieutenant  McCulloch  participated  in 
all  the  various  skirmishes  (some  of  which 
might  be  called  engagements)  and  in  the 
two  pitched  battles  in  which  his  regi- 
ment took  a  prominent  part.  Much  of 
the  time  he  was  the  actual  commander  of 
his  company,  his  captain  having  been 
killed  in  the  first  battle,  and  the  first  lieu- 
tenant being  assigned  to  staff  duty.  At 
the  first  battle  of  Port  Hudson,  May  27, 
1863,  his  regiment,  with  most  of  the  army, 
charged  the  earthworks,  strongly  de- 
fended by  the  infantry  and  artillery  of  the 
enemy,  and  strewn  in  front  with  felled 
timber  and  other  entanglements,  disar- 
ranging the  proper  alignment  of  the  at- 
tacking forces.  In  the  charge  he  was  in 
front  of  his  company  and  close  to  his  cap- 
tain, who  was  encouraging  on  his  men, 
when  this  officer  turned  to  his  subaltern 
and  told  him  that  he  should  return  to  his 
proper  place  in  the  immediate  rear  of  the 


company  to  push  on  the  wavering  rather 
than  to  lead,  which  was  his  (the  captain's) 
place.  This  rebuke  to  the  lieutenant  was 
the  captain's  last  duty  performed ;  he  had 
hardly  uttered  the  last  word  when  a  bul- 
let from  the  enemy  laid  him  low  with  a 
mortal  wound.  Shortly  after  this  the 
recall  was  sounded,  and  defeat  with 
heavy  loss  was  the  result  of  the  action. 
The  second  battle,  June  14th,  over  about 
the  same  ground,  had  a  similar  ending — 
defeat  and  heavy  loss.  Both  actions  were 
said  to  have  been  military  blunders  in 
their  inception,  as  the  enemy  were  soon 
after  starved  into  submission  and  sur- 
render by  the  regular  process  of  siege  in- 
terrupted by  these  two  actions.  On  the 
return  of  the  regiment  from  the  war, 
Lieutenant  McCulloch  was  mustered  out 
with  the  rest  and  returned  to  civil  life. 
During  the  last  year  of  the  war,  in  asso- 
ciation with  a  former  college  chum,  he 
contracted  with  and  furnished  the  gov- 
ernment large  quantities  of  hay  from  the 
vicinity  of  Whitehall,  New  York.  Though 
the  enterprise  was  extensive,  but  little 
profit  accrued  therefrom.  This  was  the 
only  commercial  venture  in  which  he  ever 
engaged. 

Mr.  McCulloch  was  on  the  point  of 
forming  a  law  partnership  in  the  city  of 
Albany,  when  he  concluded  that  the  West 
promised  a  better  field  for  the  young 
practitioner,  and  acting  on  this  impulse, 
he  went  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  commenc- 
ing the  practice  of  law  there.  After  sev- 
eral years  in  that  city,  a  case  in  which  he 
was  engaged  took  him  to  the  nearby  town 
of  Washington,  in  Franklin  county, 
Missouri.  Liking  the  place,  he  removed 
to  that  town  and  continued  his  successful 
practice  there  for  a  number  of  years.  His 
somewhat  restless  disposition  chafed 
under  the  slow  rewards  of  his  professional 
life,  so  when  gold  was  discovered  in  the 
Black  Hills,  he,  with  several  other  pro- 
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fessional  men  of  his  town,  went  there 
with  the  view  of  bettering  their  fortunes. 
Not  succeeding  there,  he  returned  to 
Washington,  and  shortly  thereafter  went 
to  the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  prospect- 
ing and  mining  again  being  the  object. 
After  several  years  there,  he  attained  a 
degree  of  success  which  would  have  satis- 
fied many,  but  which  was  not  commen- 
surate with  his  expectations  and  ambi- 
tion. With  the  purpose  of  further  ad- 
vancement, in  the  year  1883  he,  with  two 
associates,  one  of  whom  was  Colonel 
Prescott  (who  gave  the  name  to  the  city 
or  town  of  Prescott,  Arizona),  equipped 
themselves  with  a  very  elaborate  outfit, 
including  pack  animals,  mounts,  and  the 
necessary  paraphernalia,  with  ready  funds 
incident  to  conducting  a  prospect  for 
paying  mineral.  This  expensive  outfit 
contributed  to  their  undoing,  as  will  be 
seen.  They  started  out  into  an  unex- 
plored region  and  never  returned.  Dili- 
gent search  was  made  for  them  by  organ- 
ized parties,  in  one  of  which  was  Mr.  Mc- 
Culloch's  brother,  but  no  trace  of  them 
living  could  be  found.  It  was  not  until 
several  years  had  elapsed  that  the  re- 
mains of  this  party  were  found  and  recog- 
nized by  papers  and  relics  found  with 
them,  the  discoverer  being  a  single  pros- 
pector with  an  attendant  Indian  boy.  It 
was  afterwards  learned  that  the  value  of 
the  outfit  had  aroused  the  cupidity  of  a 
roving  band  of  robbers  (perhaps  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose)  of  renegade  whites 
and  Mexicans,  who  ambushed  and  slew 
the  party  and  made  off  with  their  plun- 
der. It  was  impossible  to  properly  dis- 
tinguish the  separate  individuality  of  the 
remains  found.  Mr.  McCulloch's  father 
caused  the  sherifif  of  the  county  to  inter 
the  remains  and  erect  a  monument  with 
suitable  inscription  where  the  unfortunate 
men  fell.  The  precise  date  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Culloch's death  will  never  be  known,  but 
it  probably  occurred  in  the  early  months 


of  the  year  1884,  when  he  was  aged  about 
forty-one  years. 

William  Hathorn  McCuUoch  was  nearly 
six  feet  in  height,  and  of  sturdy  build  ;  his 
features  were  almost  classic  in  outline, 
and  his  general  appearance  impressive. 
In  aptitude  for  acquiring  knowledge  and 
information,  he  had  more  than  the  usual 
allotment,  and  he  availed  himself  of  it. 
Besides  the  knowledge  acquired,  neces- 
sary to  the  pursuit  of  his  profession,  he 
was  remarkably  well  informed  on  history, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  and  well  read 
in  the  current  literature  of  his  day,  be- 
sides being  a  fluent  writer  and  ready 
speaker.  Unlike  his  father  and  grand- 
father, his  tastes  did  not  lead  him  in  the 
direction  of  scientific  or  technical  knowl- 
edge. He  was  genial  and  impulsive  in 
manner,  everywhere  popular,  and  a  leader 
among  his  fellows.    He  never  married. 


SMITH,  Walter, 

Pnblic-Spirited    Citizen, 

To  correctly  estimate  the  value  a  man's 
life  has  been  to  a  community  is  a  difficult 
task,  but  one  way  to  arrive  at  a  conclu- 
sion is  to  consider  what  the  history  of 
that  community  would  have  been  with- 
out the  services,  example  and  inspiration 
of  that  life.  By  that  test  some  idea  of  the 
value  of  Walter  Smith's  life  to  the  com- 
munity we  now  know  as  the  city  of  Dun- 
kirk may  be  reached.  Walter  Smith  once 
wrote : 

My  associations  in  the  County  of  Chautauqua 
were  close  and  intimate  from  the  spring  of  1819  to 
1840.  It  l^c'  me  to  know  how  people  emigrating 
without  capital  to  a  heavily  timbered  country  were 
enabled,  by  their  own  industry,  with  their  own 
general  capacity  and  good  common  sense,  to  clear 
their  farms,  pay  for  their  lands  and  become 
weahhy,  and  this  gained,  to  look  back  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  clearing  of  these  farms  with  all 
the  hardships,  the  deprivation  of  what  would  now 
be  considered  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life,  as 
the  happiest  period  of  their  lives. 
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And  it  was  said  of  Walter  Smith: 

This  remarkable  man,  for  almost  half  a  century, 
occupied  a  large  space  in  the  business  affairs  of 
Western  New  York.  Throughout  his  long  career, 
marked  with  patient  endeavor  and  noble  enter- 
prise, he  always  maintained  a  reputation  for  gen- 
erosity, courage,  energy  and  fidelity.  He  leaves 
behind  a  bright  example  of  all  those  manly  quali- 
ties which  give  to  life  its  value  and  reward. 

At  a  time  when  Dunkirk  was  seemingly 
about  to  enter  upon  a  period  of  great  de- 
pression, and  hope  had  fled,  fortunately 
the  possibilities  of  the  village  attracted 
the  attention  of  Walter  Smith,  and  from 
that  time  until  1843  his  life  was  a  mas- 
terly and  persistent  struggle,  always 
against  natural  obstacles  and  often 
against  adverse  fortune,  to  build  up  Dun- 
kirk to  a  position  of  commercial  import- 
ance equal  to  the  neighboring  Lake  Erie 
cities.  His  devotion  and  public  spirit 
won  him  potent  influence  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  and  so  strong  was  his 
hold  upon  the  regard  of  the  people  of  his 
own  village  that  rival  communities  face- 
tiously observed  that  "Dunkirk  had  no 
other  God  than  Walter  Smith." 

The  branch  of  the  Smith  family  came 
to  New  York  State  from  Connecticut,  the 
Smith  ancestry  tracing  from  ancient  and 
honorable  New  England  forebears.  The 
founder  of  the  family  in  New  England 
was  Lieutenant  Samuel  Smith,  who  came 
with  his  family  in  1634,  and  became  a 
man  of  prominence  in  the  Connecticut 
Colony. 

Walter  Smith  was  born  in  Wethers- 
field,  Connecticut,  March  21,  iSoo,  died  in 
Dunkirk,  New  York,  September  21,  1874. 
He  attended  school  in  Litchfield,  Connec- 
ticut, but  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  was 
living  in  Cazenovia,  New  York,  engaged 
as  clerk  in  the  general  store  owned  and 
operated  by  Jacob  Ten  Eyck.  He  was  a 
boy  of  energy  and  ability,  so  winning  the 
confidence  of  his  employer  that  the  latter 


trusted  him  implicitly  in  important  busi- 
ness matters.  Ambitious  to  have  a  busi- 
ness of  his  own,  he  toured  Western  New 
York  in  1819  in  search  of  a  location,  and 
in  March,  1819,  alighted  from  his  horse 
in  Fredonia,  Chautauqua  county,  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  he  had  found  the 
desired  location  in  which  to  start  a  busi- 
ness enterprise.  He  made  the  necessary 
arrangements,  and  after  returning  to  Caz- 
enovia, formed  a  partnership  with  his  for- 
mer employer,  Jacob  Ten  Eyck,  and  in 
May,  1819,  the  firm  of  Ten  Eyck  &  Com- 
pany opened  a  store  in  Fredonia  with  a 
stock  of  goods  paid  for  by  Mr.  Ten  Eyck, 
Mr.  Smith  then  lacking  nearly  two  years 
of  being  legalljf  capable  of  transacting 
business.  But  he  possessed  the  requisite 
business  quality,  and  in  June,  1819,  when 
the  merchants,  Joseph  and  Ralph  Plumb, 
failed,  he  bought  their  store  and  ashery. 
He  managed  so  well  and  pushed  his  busi- 
ness so  energetically  that  the  first  year 
showed  a  volume  of  sales  exceeding  $20,- 
000.  At  the  end  of  that  first  year  he  re- 
paid Mr.  Ten  Eyck  the  money  advanced 
and  became  sole  owner.  Each  year  his 
volume  of  business  grew  larger  until  in 
1825  it  reached  $75,000,  the  cash  received 
for  goods  sold  at  the  time  of  sale  never 
exceeding  10  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate 
for  the  year.  Goods  were  paid  for  in  pot 
and  pearl  ash,  blacksalts,  or  produce.  Mr. 
Smith  wrote  concerning  his  business  of 
that  period : 

The  sale  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes  varied  in  differ- 
ent years,  both  in  quantity  and  price.  They  were 
shipped  to  Montreal  until  the  Erie  canal  was  fin- 
ished in  1825,  by  vessel  to  Black  Rock,  by  open 
boat  to  Schlosser,  by  ox  teams  hauled  from  there 
to  Lewiston,  from  thence  by  vessel  to  Cape  Vin- 
cent, then  by  batteaux  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Montreal  and  sold  by  Horatio  Gates  Company  and 
the  proceeds  remitted  to  New  York  to  my  order. 
In  order  to  furnish  the  farmers  a  market  for  their 
produce,  I  obtained  a  contract  to  supply  the  gov- 
ernment stations  along  the  lakes  with  provisions, 
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and  the  farmers  of  Chautauqua  county  furnished 
everything  needed  except  white  beans,  which  I  pur- 
chased in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Smith  bought  of  the  farmers  of  his 
section  everything  they  produced  and 
wanted  to  sell,  and  orders  on  his  store  or 
due  bills  over  his  signature  became  the 
prevailing  currency  of  the  county.  It  was 
the  money  paid  them  for  black  salts, 
house  ashes,  and  farm  produce  that  en- 
abled the  farmers  to  make  their  early  pay- 
ments on  their  lands.  In  1826,  in  the  hey- 
day of  his  prosperity,  Walter  Smith  trans- 
ferred his  capital,  his  prestige,  and  his 
remarkable  talent  for  business  to  Dun- 
kirk, but  before  doing  so  had  so  used  his 
influence  that  General  Lafayette  was  in- 
duced to  visit  Fredonia,  Mr.  Smith  plan- 
ning the  visit  and  bringing  him  from  Erie, 
through  Chautauqua  county  to  Fredonia, 
where  a  banquet  was  served.  The  next 
morning  a  procession  escorted  General 
Lafayette  to  Dunkirk,  where  he  boarded 
the  steamer  "Superior,"  Mr.  Smith  bear- 
ing the  full  expense,  and  by  invitation  ac- 
companying the  party  to  Buffalo. 

In  Dunkirk  Mr.  Smith  entered  into 
partnership  with  George  A.  French,  the 
mercantile  business  which  they  conducted 
being  carried  on  under  the  firm  name 
Smith  &  French.  Walter  Smith  gave  his 
energy  to  promotion  of  new  enterprises  ;  a 
passenger  and  freight  line  was  estab- 
lished between  Dunkirk,  New  York,  and 
Warren,  Pennsylvania ;  water  communi- 
cation was  opened  with  Buffalo ;  steam- 
boats were  induced  to  call  at  Dunkirk  ; 
and  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  trade, 
travel,  and  improvement.  He  so  stimu- 
lated the  settlement  of  Dunkirk  that  by 
1830  it  is  estimated  that  the  population 
had  increased  from  fifty  to  three  htmdred. 
Walter  Smith  was  one  of  the  first  pro- 
jectors of  the  New  York  &  Erie  railroad, 
and  in  its  incipient  stages  the  leading  and 
most  efficient  man  in  the  State  to  promote 


it.     He  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  win- 
ters of  1831  and  1832  in  Albany,  bringing 
the  importance  of  the  road  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the   Legislature.     It  was  largely 
through    his    efforts    that    the    road    was 
chartered,  April  24,   1832.     Through  his 
influence  a  clause  was  incorporated  in  the 
charter  requiring  the  running  of  a  certain 
number  of  trains  into  Dunkirk  daily,  thus 
securing   to   it   permanently   and   beyond 
contingency  the  benefit  of  the  road.    The 
wisdom  of  this  provision  is  now  apparent 
in  this  year  of  1920.    There  were  then  but 
five   thousand    miles   of   railroad    in    the 
whole  world,  yet  Mr.  Smith  saw  with  a 
remarkable  clearness  of  vision  the  revo- 
lution in  business  that  railroads  were  to 
make.    At  a  meeting  of  the  projectors  he 
said  that  "the  day  would  come  when  cat- 
tle fattened  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Ohio 
would  be  brought  to  the  New  York  mar- 
ket.''    His  prediction  was  derided  at  the 
time  as  visionary.    He  owned  a  half  inter- 
est in  the  Dunkirk  Company,  which  he 
sold  to  New  York  City  parties  in   1830, 
and   at  once   secured  the  other  half  by 
purchase.    In  1835  he  laid  the  foundations 
for  the  Loder  House,  a  brick  hotel,  which 
stood  on  the  south  side  of  Third  street,  by 
far  the  most  imposing  and  largest  build- 
ing in  Dunkirk.     He  built  the  first  grist 
mill    in    Dunkirk,    conducting   the    water 
through     a     raceway     from     Canadaway 
creek,   three    miles   away.      All   this   and 
much  more  he  did  to  build  up  the  town 
and  county,  and  of  him  it  was  said : 

No  man  in  the  State  was  his  superior  in  plan- 
ning, forecasting  and  executing  great  business  oper- 
ations. He  never  held  any  public  office  but  path- 
master,  and  only  accepted  that  office  because  it 
gave  him  some  authority  in  laying  out  and  improv- 
ing roads. 

He  continued  active  business  opera- 
tions until  the  year  1837,  the  great  "panic" 
vear,  when  the  banks  of  the  entire  coun- 
try suspended  payment,  and  upon  Dun- 
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kirk  "unmerciful  disaster  followed  fast 
and  followed  faster."  The  town  seemed 
blasted  beyond  hope  of  recovery,  and 
Walter  Smith,  upon  whom  the  fortunes 
of  Dunkirk  rested,  was  overwhelmed  in 
the  fate  which  blasted  the  fortunes  of 
every  business  man  of  the  community. 
Overwhelmed,  but  not  disheartened,  he 
saved  what  he  could  from  the  wreck,  and 
in  1843  moved  to  Vermilion,  Ohio,  where 
he  became  manager  of  an  extensive  iron 
plant.  In  1852  he  returned  to  Dunkirk. 
New  York,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
for  twenty-two  years  until  his  death,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1874.  During  those  years  he 
was  the  same  active,  interested,  public- 
spirited  citizen,  but  never  resumed  busi- 
ness on  a  large  scale. 

Mr.  Smith  married.  May  8,  1825,  Mi- 
nerva Pomeroy  Abell,  daughter  of  Mosely 
Abell,  of  Fredonia.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith 
were  the  parents  of  five  children :  Mary 
Augusta,  who  became  the  wife  of  John 
M.  Barbour,  justice  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  New  York  City ;  Kate  Eliza  Meyers ; 
Walter  Chester;  Sara  Dwight,  married 
(first)  Hoyt  G.  Palmer,  (second)  A.  J. 
Avery,  of  Dunkirk ;  Cornelia  Tyron. 

The  following  quotation  grandly  sums 
up  the  character  and  disposition  of  Walter 
Smith : 

There  was  nothing  trivial,  narrow  or  false  in  his 
character.  He  had  no  aims  but  were  worthy,  no 
aspirations  but  to  extend  means  and  opportunity 
for  usefulness.  In  all  his  changing  fortunes,  under 
bright  or  clouded  skies,  he  was  ever  the  same 
genial,  intelligent  companion,  worthy  and  upright 
citizen,  true  and  steadfast  friend. 


WELCH,  Dr.  Charles  Edgar, 

Originator  of  Great  Enterprise. 

The  vast  organization  of  the  Welch 
Grape  Juice  Company,  with  home  offices 
in  Westfield,  New  York,  and  headed  by 
Dr.  Charles  Edgar  Welch,  has  the  founda- 
tion  of   its    far-reaching   prosperity   and 


usefulness  in  one  of  Chautauqua  county's 
great  enterprises,  the  grape  industry. 
This  great  company,  shipping  its  prod- 
ucts to  all  countries  of  the  globe  and 
carrying  the  name  of  the  locality  more 
widely  than  any  other  single  article  there 
manufactured,  is  the  result  of  the  vision, 
organizing  power,  and  industry  of  Drs. 
Welch,  father  and  son.  The  story  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  business 
from  a  neighborhood  business  to  a  world- 
wide enterprise  is  outlined  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  containing  the  life  story  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Bramwell  Welch  and  Dr.  Charles 
Edgar  Welch. 

Thomas  Bramwell  Welch  was  born  in 
Glastonbury,  England,  and  at  the  age  of 
six  years  was  brought  to  the  United 
States  by  his  parents.  After  attending 
the  public  schools  he  entered  Syracuse 
University,  and  was  graduated  from  that 
institution  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  He  practiced  medicine  for  a 
time,  then  studied  dentistry,  and  for 
twenty  years  followed  the  latter  profes- 
sion, also  conducting  a  dental  supply  busi- 
ness in  Philadelphia.  Then  came  his 
activity  in  the  manufacture  of  grape 
juice,  and  his  subsequent  retirement  from 
business  and  professional  affairs  several 
years  before  his  death,  December  29, 
1903.  He  married  Lucy  M.  Hutt,  who 
was  born  in  Herkimer  county.  New  York, 
and  died  April  30,  1894. 

Charles  Edgar  Welch  was  born  in 
Watertown,  New  York,  March  2,  1852, 
and  in  1856  Winona,  Minnesota,  became 
the  family  home.  He  was  a  student  in 
the  public  schools  there  until  Dr.  Welch 
made  his  home  in  Vineland,  New  Jersey, 
where  his  studies  were  completed  in  the 
high  school.  In  his  father's  dental  office 
Charles  E.  Welch  learned  dentistry,  and 
for  several  years  followed  this  calling  in 
W^ashington,  D.  C,  and  New  Jersey.  He 
withdrew  from  general  practice  to  become 
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associated  with  his  father  in  the  dental 
supply  business  in  Philadelphia,  but  after 
five  years  returned  to  his  profession.  In 
1893  he  once  more  discontinued  dental 
work,  and  never  reentered  that  field. 

The  beginning  of  the  Welch  manufac- 
ture of  grape  juice  came  in  1869,  when 
father  and  son  first  made  it  in  the  kitchen 
of  their  home.  Their  neighborhood  was 
their  first  market,  and  although  the  early 
profits  were  small  they  were  kept  intact. 
A  ready  patronage  built  up  a  business  of 
dimensions  too  large  to  be  considered 
merely  a  side  line,  and  in  1893  both  relin- 
quished professional  connections  and  de- 
voted themselves  entirely  to  the  making 
of  grape  juice.  In  1897,  after  a  careful 
survey  of  the  field  and  a  consideration  of 
the  possibilities  of  grape  juice  manufac- 
ture, they  established  their  first  factory 
in  Westfield,  Chautauqua  county,  New 
York.  Even  in  the  year  of  the  erection 
of  the  first  building,  additions  became 
necessary,  and  in  1899,  1901,  and  1903, 
there  were  successive  enlargements.  The 
present  larger  factory  at  Westfield  dates 
from  1906,  and  in  1910  the  fine  office  build- 
ing on  Westfield's  principal  business 
corner  was  built.  To  reach  other  sources 
of  supply  with  a  minimum  of  expense  and 
inconvenience,  a  plant  was  erected  in 
191 1  at  Northeast,  New  York,  and  others 
followed,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  Canada, 
1914,  and  at  Lawton,  Michigan,  1918.  In 
all  the  plants  of  the  company  the  same 
high  standards  of  manufacture  have  been 
maintained,  and  under  absolutely  hy- 
gienic conditions,  ideal  from  the  view- 
point of  employees  and  consumers  a  bev- 
erage of  unsurpassed  popularity  is  pro- 
duced. The  growth  of  the  company's 
business  and  the  place  the  organization 
has  taken  among  enterprises  contributing 
to  the  enjoyment  and  happiness  of  the 
general  public  cannot  be  measured  by  the 
merely  physical  fact  of  building  progress. 


The  sales  department  that  has  been  built 
up,  the  advertising  campaigns  that  have 
acquainted  the  country  with  the  Welch 
product,  and  the  great  publicity  drives 
that  have  made  Welch's  Grape  Juice  a 
national  and  international  institution,  are 
the  departments  of  the  business  over 
which  Dr.  Welch  has  presided  with 
strong,  able  leadership,  and  which  have 
made  for  the  present  prosperity  of  the 
company. 

Since  1897,  Dr.  Welch  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Westfield,  and  in  all  community 
affairs  he  has  taken  an  active,  interested 
part.  He  has  long  been  identified  with 
the  prohibition  movement,  and  in  1916 
was  his  party's  candidate  for  governor  of 
New  York.  For  six  or  more  terms  he 
has  been  elected  unanimously  mayor  of 
Westfield,  an  office  that  was  first  con- 
ferred upon  him  during  his  absence  at 
his  winter  home.  In  religious,  as  in  civic 
afifairs.  Dr.  Welch  is  prominent.  He  is 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  and 
vice-president  of  the  official  board  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  of  West- 
field,  and  for  twenty-one  years  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  of 
that  church.  He  participates  in  the  larger 
work  of  the  church  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  foreign  missions  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church,  and  in  educational 
matters,  as  a  trustee  of  Allegheny  Col- 
lege, the  Chautauqua  Institution,  and  the 
Illinois  Women's  College.  Many  good 
works  of  charity  and  philanthropy  claim 
Dr.  Welch's  generous  support,  always  ex- 
tended as  quietly  as  it  is  willingly. 

Dr.  Welch  has  travelled  extensively  in 
his  own  and  foreign  countries,  and  is  an 
enthusiastic  amateur  photographer,  re- 
cording many  of  the  scenes  he  visited 
with  his  camera,  and  in  some  instances 
taking  views  from  aeroplanes.  The 
pressure  of  his  business  interests  leaves 
him    little    time    for    outside    connections 
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and  associations.  He  spends  the  winter 
seasons  in  Florida  or  California,  most  fre- 
quently the  former  place. 

Dr.  Welch  married  (first),  November 
12,  1879,  Jennie  Ross,  of  Camden,  New 
Jersey,  who  died  March  22,  1884.  He 
married  (second),  June  16,  1885,  Julia 
Frailey,  of  Philadelphia.  Children  of  his 
first  marriage:  i.  Edgar  Thomas,  born 
January  22,  1881  ;  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  Jersey  ;  now  vice-president 
and  secretary  of  the  Welch  Grape  Juice 
Company ;  married  Grace  Harris,  of 
Westfield,  and  has  children,  Charles 
Edgar  (2),  Thomas  Harris,  Paul  Roland, 
and  Jean.  2.  Paul  Ross,  born  July  20, 
1882 ;  attended  the  Vineland  and  West- 
field  schools,  and  was  graduated  LL.  B. 
from  Columbia  University,  although  he 
has  never  practiced  his  profession;  he  is 
now  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Welch  Grape  Juice  Company ;  he  married, 
in  Los  Angeles,  California,  Mary  Bab- 
cock,  of  Westfield,  and  they  are  the  par- 
ents of  Barbara  and  Martha.  Children  of 
Dr.  Welch's  second  marriage:  i.  John 
Frailey,  born  October  26,  1886;  educated 
in  Vineland  and  Westfield  schools,  and 
the  Troy  Polytechnic  Institute,  whence 
he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
Civil  Engineer;  he  followed  engineering 
for  a  time  in  Buffalo  and  other  places,  and 
is  now  a  vice-president  of  the  Welch 
Grape  Juice  Company ;  during  the  World 
War  he  served  in  the  308th  Motor  Truck 
Corps.  2.  Jennie  Ross,  born  April  17, 
1888;  studied  music  after  a  classical  edu- 
cation, and  is  now  the  organist  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  Westfield ; 
married  Frederick  B.  Jones,  associated 
with  the  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company. 
3.  William  Taylor,  born  March  21,  1890; 
educated  in  Westfield  schools  and  Syra- 
cuse University,  studied  music,  and  is  an 
accomplished  performer  on  the  piano, 
pipe  organ,  and  other  instruments ;  he  fills 


a  number  of  musical  positions,  among 
them  that  of  organist  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  Westfield;  he  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  O'Daniels,  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 

So  reads  a  brief  summary  of  the  life  of 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Welch,  made  up  of  success 
in  his  profession  and  a  surpassing  success 
in  the  world  of  business.  Attending  well 
to  his  affairs,  living  well  his  life,  doing 
well  his  duty,  he  has  won  splendid  re- 
wards in  the  esteem  and  honor  of  his 
fellows. 


CARR,  Joseph  Bradford, 

Man  of  Varied  Activities. 

This  name  is  illustrious  in  the  military 
annals  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Brevet 
Major-General  Joseph  B.  Carr's  rank  con- 
ferred "for  gallant  and  meritorious  ser- 
vices during  the  war."  He  was  of  the 
second  generation  of  his  family  in  the 
United  States,  his  parents  being  natives 
of  Ireland.  They  came  to  this  country 
in  1824. 

Joseph  Bradford  Carr,  son  of  William 
and  Ann  Carr,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Albany,  New  York,  August  16,  1828,  died 
at  Troy,  February  24,  1895.  He  grew  up 
in  Albany  and  Troy,  in  which  latter  city 
he  was  in  the  tobacco  business  from  1842 
until  1861.  He  early  displayed  his  love 
of  a  military  life.  On  arriving  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  he  joined  the  Troy  Guards. 
He  served  in  the  ranks  one  year,  when  he 
was  commissioned  second  lieutenant.  He 
rose  rapidly  through  successive  ranks 
until  he  was  colonel  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Regiment,  New  York  State  Militia,  as- 
suming command  July  10,  1859,  continu- 
ing until  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter, 
when  he  at  once  offered  his  services  to 
his  country.  On  April  15,  1861,  the  Second 
Regiment,  New  York  Volunteers,  was 
organized  in  Troy;  on  May  10,  he  was 
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elected  colonel ;  four  days  later  the  regi- 
ment was  mustered  into  the  United  States 
service  for  a  term  of  two  years.  On  May 
24,  1861,  the  regiment  camped  near 
Hampton,  being  the  first  regiment  to  en- 
camp on  the  "sacred  soil  of  Virginia." 
Their  first  battle  was  Big  Bethel,  where 
they  were  forced  to  retreat ;  they  were  at 
Newport  News  until  May  10,  1862,  when 
Colonel  Carr  removed  his  command  to 
Portsmouth,  where  he  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  a  provisional  brigade, 
consisting  of  the  Second  and  Tenth  New 
York  regiments  and  Howard's  light  bat- 
tery. On  June  10,  1862,  he  was  ordered 
with  the  Second  Regiment  to  report  to 
General  McClellan  at  Fair  Oaks.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  the  extreme  front,  where  he  was 
assigned  to  General  Frank  Patterson's 
brigade.  Hooker's  division.  Third  Army 
Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Owing  to  absence  of  its  regular  com- 
mander, Colonel  Carr  was  temporarily 
assigned  to  the  Third  Brigade,  familiarly 
known  as  the  Jersey  Brigade,  which  he 
led  throughout  the  battle  of  the  Orchards, 
June  25,  and  through  the  historical  Seven 
Days  fighting.  On  General  Patterson's 
return.  Colonel  Carr  resumed  command 
of  his  regiment  at  Harrison's  Landing. 
On  July  2,  1862,  by  order  of  General 
Hooker,  he  superseded  General  Patter- 
son's brigade,  remaining  at  the  head  of 
the  brigade  until  promoted  by  President 
Lincoln  upon  the  personal  recommenda- 
tion of  General  Hooker  "for  gallant  and 
meritorious  services  in  the  field"  to  be  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  commis- 
sion dating  from  September  7,  1862.  His 
courage  and  coolness  under  fire  was  illus- 
trated at  the  battle  of  Bristoe  Station ; 
with  a  murderous  storm  of  shot  and  shell 
that  burst  upon  his  men.  General  Carr 
moved  about,  cheering  them  on  and 
encouraging  them  by  his  own  daring. 
His    horse     was     shot    under    him ;    he 


coolly  mounted  an  orderly's  horse  and 
successfully  charged  the  enemy.  He 
gained  on  that  day  the  title  of  "Hero  of 
Bristoe,"  which  ever  afterward  clung  to 
him.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  August  30  and  31,  1862,  and  at 
Chantilly,  September  3,  when  the  gallant 
Kearney  fell.  In  these  battles  he  fully 
sustained  his  reputation  for  courageous, 
daring  conduct.  On  September  17,  1862, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  First  Brigade, 
composed  of  troops  from  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  On 
December  13  and  14,  1862,  he  participated 
in  the  bloody  fight  at  Fredericksburg, 
where  he  lost  heavily  in  officers  and  men. 
On  January  12,  1863,  he  commanded  an 
expedition  to  Rappahannock  Bridge.  On 
March  30,  1863,  he  was  officially  notified 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  Senate, 
having  failed  to  act  upon  his  nomination, 
he  had  ceased  to  be  an  officer  of  the  army. 
General  Hooker,  then  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  proceeded  at  once 
to  Washington,  and  on  the  following  day 
telegraphed  General  Carr  that  President 
Lincoln  had  reappointed  him,  to  date 
from  March  3,  1863.  At  Chancellorsville, 
May  3,  1863,  after  the  death  of  General 
Berry,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
Hooker's  old  division,  the  white-patched 
heroes.  He  sustained  the  reputation  he 
had  made  on  other  hard-fought  fields,  and 
was  made  the  subject  of  special,  laudatory 
mention  in  the  official  report  by  Major 
General  Sickles,  the  Corps  commander. 
On  July  I,  1863,  Major  General  Hum- 
phreys assumed  command  of  the  division 
and  General  Carr  returned  to  his  brigade. 
On  June  15,  he  moved  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  to  Gettysburg,  where  on 
July  2  and  3  he  participated  in  that  mem- 
orable battle.  During  that  fight  he  was 
mounted  upon  a  valuable  horse,  presented 
him  by  friends  in  Troy,  until  the  noble 
animal  fell,  pierced  by  five  bullets,  in  the 
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fall  injuring  the  general's  leg.  Exhausted 
and  lame  as  he  was,  General  Carr  refused 
to  retire,  but  mounted  another  horse,  and 
continued  directing  the  movements  of  his 
brigade.  He  lost  heavily  in  this  battle — 
nearly  two-thirds  of  his  force — while  not 
one  of  his  staff,  orderlies  or  headquarters' 
horses  escaped  injury.  After  the  battle 
the  division  general  and  officers  of  the 
brigade  assembled  at  headquarters  and 
complimented  him  upon  his  gallantry. 
Major-General  U.  A.  Humphreys,  in  his 
official  report  of  the  battle,  spoke  of  him 
and  said :  "I  wish  particularly  to  com- 
mend to  notice  the  cool  courage,  determin- 
ation and  skillful  handling  of  their  troops 
of  the  two  brigade  commanders,  Briga- 
dier-General Joseph  B.  Carr  and  Colonel 
William  R.  Brewster,  and  to  ask  atten- 
tion to  the  officers  mentioned  by  them,  as 
distinguished  by  their  conduct."  After 
Gettysburg  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Wap- 
ping,  and  in  temporary  camp  at  Warren- 
ton,  Virginia.  On  October  5  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  head  of  the  Third  Division, 
Third  Corps,  advanced  to  Warrenton 
Junction,  and  participated  in  the  battles 
at  Brandy  Station  and  Kelly's  Ford.  In 
November  he  was  one  of  the  principal 
actors  in  the  battles  of  Locust  Grove, 
Robinson's  Tavern,  and  Mine  Run.  In 
April  1864,  on  the  reorganization  of  the 
army,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  Fourth  Division,  Second  Corps 
(Hancock's),  retaining  command  until 
ordered  by  General  Grant  to  report  to 
General  Butler,  commanding  the  Army 
of  the  James,  who  placed  him  in  command 
of  the  exterior  line  of  defense  on  the  Pen- 
insula, headquarters  at  Yorktown.  Early 
in  July,  1864,  he  was  ordered  by  General 
Butler  to  evacuate  Yorktown  and  report 
to  him  at  the  front  for  assignment.  Obey- 
ing his  order,  he  was  sent  to  Major-Gen- 
eral E.  O.  C.  Ord,  who  placed  him  in  com- 
mand of  the  First  and  Third  divisions  of 


the  Eighteenth  Corps.  On  August  4  he 
was  given  command  of  the  First  Division 
of  the  same  corps  and  occupied  the  right 
of  the  line  in  front  of  Petersburg.  He 
retained  this  command  until  October  i, 
when  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
defense  of  the  James  river  headquarters 
at  Wilson's  Landing.  Here  he  remained 
seven  months,  during  which  he  built  two 
important  forts  and  strengthened  the  de- 
fenses. On  May  20,  1865,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  City  Point,  where  he  remained 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  On  June  i, 
1865,  he  was  brevetted  major-general,  "for 
gallant  and  meritorious  services  during 
the  war,"  to  rank  as  such  from  March 
13.   1865. 

On  being  relieved  of  command,  he  re- 
turned to  Troy,  where  he  was  mustered 
out  of  the  service.  On  January  25,  1867, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  New 
York,  major-general  of  the  Third  Divi- 
sion, New  York  State  Militia,  where  he 
rendered  valuable  service  during  railroad 
riots  of  1877,  at  Albany,  dispersing  the 
mob  and  restoring  peace  and  order  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  life  or  property.  He 
remained  in  this  command  until  his  death 
at  Troy  in  1895.  He  was  given  an  impos- 
ing military  funeral  on  February  27  from 
St.  Peter's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Troy. 
The  body  lay  in  state  and  was  viewed  by 
thousands,  officers  of  the  army,  governors, 
statesmen,  representatives  of  every  de- 
partment of  the  service,  and  a  vast  con- 
course of  his  fellow-citizens  attended.  He 
had  won  distinction  by  real  work  and  gal- 
lant performance  amid  the  danger  of 
bloody  contests,  and  all  "delighted  to  do 
him  honor." 

After  retiring  from  official  duty  as  Sec- 
retary of  State,  General  Carr  entered  the 
manufacturing  field  as  the  senior  partner 
of  J.  B.  Carr  &  Company,  operating  the 
extensive  chain  manufacturing  works 
established  in  1866,  located  between  Troy 
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and  Lansingburg.  He  continued  at  the 
head  of  the  concern  until  his  death.  He 
became  a  factor  in  the  development  of 
other  business  enterprises  of  Troy.  He 
was  a  director  of  the  Mutual  National 
Bank,  and  second  vice-president  and  di- 
rector of  the  Troy  City  Railway  Com- 
pany. He  was  reared  in  the  Catholic 
church  and  never  departed  from  that  faith. 
He  was  a  Republican,  and  received  the 
unanimous  nomination  of  his  party  in 
convention  at  Saratoga,  September  3, 
1879,  for  Secretary  of  State.  He  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority ;  reelected  in 
1881,  and  again  in  1883.  In  1885  he  was 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  State,  but  was  defeated  at 
the  polls.  He  was  highly  esteemed  at 
home  and  abroad,  many  organizations 
bestowing  honorary  membership  upon 
him.  He  was  a  companion  of  the  Loyal 
Legion,  and  a  comrade  of  Post  Williard, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic ;  member  of 
the  Second  Regiment  Association,  Third 
Army  Corps  Association ;  the  Old  Guard 
of  New  York;  the  Ninth  Regiment  Troy 
Citizens'  Corps ;  Burgess  Corps  of  Al- 
bany ;  vice-president  Rensselaer  County 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Monument  Associa- 
tion ;  trustee  of  New  York  State  Gettys- 
burg Monument  Association ;  the  Troy 
and  Ionic  clubs  of  Troy. 

General  Carr  married  Mary  Gould,  born 
in  Canada  in  1837,  who  survives  him. 
Children:    Mary  and  William  Gould. 


ABBOTT,  Charles  Stuart, 
Able  Executive. 

Charles  S.  Abbott,  member  of  a  family 
founded  in  America  in  the  earliest  days 
of  Colonial  New  England,  was  a  native 
of  Chautauqua  county.  New  York,  where 
two  generations  of  his  line  had  made  their 
homes  before  him.  To  the  world  of  busi- 
ness he  was  known  as  the  vice-president 


of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  a  strong 
and  able  executive  who  had  made  his  way 
to  that  responsible  place  through  an  am- 
bition and  steadfastness  of  purpose  that 
could  not  be  denied.  The  historian  of  the 
Abbott  family  has  written  that  "the  name 
has  stood  for  quiet  dignity,  consideration, 
kindness  of  heart,"  and  so  well  does  this 
apply  to  Charles  S.  Abbott  that  the  writer 
might  easily  have  been  describing  his 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  In  him  were 
met  the  attributes  of  the  keen,  alert  man 
of  affairs  and  the  cultured  gentleman, 
and  he  was  a  man  who  contributed  largely 
to  the  achievement  and  progress  of  his 
day  and  generation. 

Only  child  of  Edwin  Elisha  and  ILary 
(Sanderson)  Abbott,  Charles  Stuart  Ab- 
bott was  born  in  Panama,  Chr, 
county.  New  York,  December  n,  1858. 
So  he  was  a  native  ChautT  •;.i_i,n,  al- 
though his  parents  took  him  to  New 
York  when  he  was  sixteen  months  old, 
and  there  he  passed  his  boyhood  days. 
He  obtained  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  and  at  Flush- 
ing Institute,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  and 
was  preparing  to  enter  Columbia  Univer- 
sity when  his  father's  financial  reverses 
compelled  him  to  give  up  these  plans. 
From  that  time  on  the  struggle  was  his 
own,  and  he  made  many  ventures  before 
entering  upon  the  one  that  was  to  make 
his  career  so  successful.  Coming  from 
New  York  to  Jamestown,  Mr.  Abbott 
began  the  study  of  law,  which  he  later 
continued  at  Warren,  Pennsylvania,  but 
before  completing  his  preparation  he  be- 
came identified  with  Colman  A.  Bishop  in 
the  publication  of  "The  Country-side,"  a 
weekly  paper  devoted  to  agricultural  and 
educational  interests  of  Chautauqua.  Mr. 
Bishop  was  the  editor  and  Mr.  Abbott 
was  the  business  manager,  but  their 
earnest  efforts  did  not  bring  profitable 
returns   and   they   abandoned   the   enter- 
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prise.  Mr.  Abbott  moved  to  New  York 
to  enter  the  employ  of  the  Allen  Brothers' 
Advertising  Agency,  later  becoming  a 
partner  in  the  concern,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  Jamestown,  and  here  for  a  time 
remained  in  business.  In  1889  he  en- 
gaged with  the  Hon.  Porter  Sheldon  in 
the  manufacture  of  photographic  paper 
by  a  new  process,  which  revolutionized 
the  photographic  business  and  brought 
fame  and  fortune  to  the  originators.  Of 
the  original  company,  known  as  the 
American  Aristotype  Company,  Mr.  Shel- 
don was  president  and  Mr.  Abbott  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  In  1889  the  General 
Aristo  Company  was  formed,  combining 
a  number  of  photographic  concerns,  in- 
cluding the  American  Aristotype  Com- 
pany. This  company  in  turn  was  con- 
solidated with  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany, of  which  Mr.  Abbott  was  vice- 
president  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  also  president  of  the  Seed  Dry  Plate 
Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  a 
director  of  the  Chautauqua  County  Trust 
Company.  For  a  number  of  years  before 
the  merger  with  the  Eastman  interests, 
Mr.  Abbott  was  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Aristotype  Company,  of  Jamestown, 
New  York. 

Mr.  Abbott's  kindly  and  warm-hearted 
nature  lent  itself  readily  to  social  enjoy- 
ment in  his  home  and  in  his  organiza- 
tions. He  was  a  member  of  Mt.  Moriah 
Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and 
Jamestown  Lodge,  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks.  He  was  a  great 
lover  of  the  out-of-doors  and  of  athletic 
sports,  having  been  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Chadakoin  Boat  Club  and  for  a 
number  of  years  its  commodore.  Hunt- 
ing and  fishing  were  among  his  favorite 
recreations,  and  he  had  great  endurance 
and  skill  in  these  pursuits.  He  was  a 
man  of  singular  openness  and  sincerity, 
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with  a  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  sound  and  unerring  judgment. 
His  ambition  was  along  the  worthiest 
lines,  and  in  the  attainment  of  his  aims  he 
sacrificed  no  whit  of  his  self  respect  or 
the  public  esteem.  He  had  an  enduring 
love  for  his  home  and  found  there  his  in- 
spiration for  his  part  in  the  busy  world 
of  affairs.  His  death  occurred  March  i, 
1905,  and  brought  to  those  who  had  been 
associated  with  him,  in  business,  in  social 
life,  or  wherever  men  come  together,  the 
realization  that  they  had  lost  a  friend 
worthy  of  the  tribute  of  their  tenderest 
memory,  and  the  eulogy  of  a  general  grief. 
Charles  Stuart  Abbott  married,  Febru- 
ary 4,  1880,  Pauline  Allen,  daughter  of 
George  Robert  and  Amy  Anna  (Bishop) 
Allen,  the  latter  named  a  daughter  of 
Elija  and  Amy  (Jenner)  Bishop. 


WELLS,  David  Akin, 

Manufacturer,  Iiegislator. 

David  Akin  Wells,  fifth  son  and  twelfth 
child  of  Eleazer  and  Amy  (Akin)  Wells, 
was  born  at  "Johnson  Hall,"  near  Johns- 
town, Fulton  county.  New  York,  May  17, 
1828,  died  November  29,  1903.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at 
Johnstown  Academy.  He  worked  on  the 
farm  with  his  father  until  1845,  when  he 
became  clerk  in  the  dry  goods  store  of 
Yauney  &  Edwards,  and  later  was  clerk 
in  the  store  of  Burton  &  Gross,  Johns- 
town. In  1848  Mr.  Gross  retired  and  Mr. 
Wells  was  admitted  a  partner,  continuing 
until  1851,  when  he  disposed  of  his  inter- 
est to  his  brother,  Edward  A.  Wells. 
David  A.  Wells  then  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Mercellus  Gilbert,  as  Gilbert  & 
Wells,  and  began  the  manufacture  of 
gloves.  They  continued  in  successful 
operation  for  eighteen  years,  until  1869, 
when  the  senior  partner  died.    Mr.  Wells 
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carried  on  the  business  alone  for  a  year 
or  two,  when  his  factory  burned,  entailing 
a  heavy  loss.    Close  attention  to  business 
had  undermined  his  health,  and  he  now 
enjoyed  a  period  of  complete  rest  for  sev- 
eral yean       He   was   then   chosen   vice- 
president    of   the    Fonda.   Johnstown    & 
Gloversville     Railroad     Company      just 
inaugurated,  and  entered  actively  into  the 
buildmg  and  equipment  of  the  road     He 
was  active  in  its  management  after  the 
road  was  opened  for  business  in  1870  and 
may  justly  be  given  a  large  share  of  credit 
for  Its  successful  career.    He  was  a  direc- 
tor of  the  People's  Bank  of  Johnstown  • 
president  of  the  Savings  Bank  since  or- 
ganization ;  president  of  the  Gloversville 
Foundry  and   Machine   Company;  presi- 
dent of  the  Opera  House  Company  since 
organization.    He  was  actively  interested 
in  many  other  business  enterprises  of  the 
oty,  giving  to  all  not  only  his  financial 
support,    but   the   benefit   of  his   mature 
judgment  and  long  business  experience 
He  was  always  an  active  Republican,  and 
while  never  aspiring  to  office,  held  sev- 
eral public  positions  of  trust  and  honor 
In  i860  he  was  elected  treasurer  of  Ful- 
ton county.     In   1880  and    1881   he  was 
chosen    to   represent   his   district   in    the 
State  Legislature,  and  served  as  trustee 
and  president  of  the  village  corporation. 
He  married,  April   10,   1850,  Alida  G 
Johnson,  born  May  17,  1832,  daughter  of 
George  and  Frances  Johnson.    Children  • 
I.  A  babe,  dying  at  birth.     2.  Marcellus 
Gilbert,    died     February     16,     1869       r> 
Eleazer  Merrill,  born  February  i    185.' 
married  Elsina  F.  Mills.    4.  Nathan  Per- 
kins,  born  July  23,   1855;  associated  in 
business  with  his  father.    5.  David  Akin 
(2),    born    December   21,    1858,    married 
Kathenne  Hogan.    6.  Anna  G.,  born  May 
7.  1862;  married  Joseph  D.  Oliver,  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Oliver  Chilled  Plow 
Company,  of  South  Bend,  Indiana. 


SMITH,  David  Cady, 

"Schenectady's  Grand  Old  Man." 

David  Cady  Smith,  son  of  George  and 
Sarah  (Cady)  Smith,  was  born  at  Mina- 
ville,     town     of     Florida,     Montgomery 
county.  New  York,  August  23.  1813,  died 
at  Schenectady,  New  York,  January  29, 
1908.     He  lived  nearly  an  entire  century,' 
and   in   that   time  saw  many   marvelous 
things  come  to  pass.    He  saw  his  adopted 
city,    Schenectady,    grow    from    a    little 
Dutch  town,  sleeping  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mohawk,  to  a  busy  city  of  75,000  and  one 
of  the  world's  electrical  and  mechanical 
centers.     In  the  year  of  his  birth,  1813, 
Buffalo  was  largely  a  wilderness,  and  he 
lived    during    four    wars    waged    by    his 
country.    When  he  was  born  James  Mad- 
ison was  president,  and  he  saw  twenty- 
two  others  assume  that  exalted  station. 
When  he  came  to  Schenectady  the  Erie 
canal  had  been  opened  eight  years,  and 
the   primitive   railroad   uniting   Schenec- 
tady and  Albany  had  been  in  existence 
but  three  years.     Janner's  great  discov- 
ery, vaccination,  was  made  when  he  was 
a  boy,  and  he  was  the  first  child  vacci- 
nated in  Montgomery  county.     A  young 
physician  came  to  Minaville  in  whom  his 
father  took  a  great  interest.    He  believed 
in  the  new  discovery  and  allowed  the  doc- 
tor to  operate  upon  the  boy.    This  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  preventative  in   the  county, 
where  the  disease  had  annually  scourged 
the  settlements.    David  C.  was  but  a  boy 
when  his  father  died.    He  was  present  in 
1844  at  some  of  the  first  tests  made  by 
Professor  Samuel   F.   B.   Morse,  in  con- 
nection with  the  electric  telegraph,  over 
the  wire  constructed  between  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore.    In  short,  he  saw  the 
whole  field  of  useful  and  wonderful  in- 
vention pass  before  his  view,  like  a  pan- 
orama, such  as  has  been  given  few  men  to 
see. 
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He  commenced  life  for  himself  by  clerk- 
ing in  stores  at  Port  Jackson,  Amster- 
dam and  Middleburg.  This  did  not  suit 
the  lad,  and  he  determined  to  have  an 
education  and  a  profession.  He  attended 
school  at  Charlton,  Saratoga  county,  and 
that  famous  old  school,  Hartwick  Semi- 
nary. He  then  entered  Troy,  now  known 
throughout  the  world  as  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute,  graduating  therefrom, 
class  of  1833.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  the  oldest  living  alumnus  of  that 
famous  institution.  Deciding  upon  the 
law  as  his  profession,  he  entered  the  law 
office  of  Judge  Alonzo  C.  Paige  and  Piatt 
Potter,  as  a  law  student.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  as  an  attorney  and  coun- 
sellor-at-law.  May  17,  1837,  opened  an 
office  in  Schenectady,  and  for  a  time  prac- 
ticed alone,  later  forming  a  partnership 
with  Judge  Thomas  B.  Mitchell,  subse- 
quently with  Judge  S.  W.  Jackson,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Smith  &  Jackson,  which 
partnership  existed  for  many  years.  In 
1847  he  was  appointed  surrogate  of  Sche- 
nectady county,  by  Governor  Bouck,  and 
was  the  last  incumbent  of  that  office, 
holding  by  appointment.  He  had  many 
important  local  cases  in  charge,  and  set- 
tled many  estates,  notably,  the  Eliza  Peek 
estate,  that  was  before  the  courts  for  half 
a  century,  in  which  he  was  finally  success- 
ful. He  settled  the  estate  of  Hon.  John 
I.  De  Grafif,  which  includes  property  all 
through  New  York  State.  So  well  did 
he  administer  this  estate  that  the  De 
Graff  family  presented  him  with  a  solid 
silver  service,  one  of  the  two  facsimiles 
of  the  one  of  gold  presented  by  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  to  General  Lafayette  when 
he  visited  the  United  States.  Politically 
he  was  a  Democrat,  and  served  in  a  pub- 
lic capacity  in  many  ways.  He  could 
have  been  continually  in  office,  but  pre- 
ferred not  to  surrender  his  independence. 
He  was  a  warm  admirer  of  President  Lin- 


coln, and  supported  his  policies.  After 
the  war  his  sympathies  were  with  the 
Republican  party,  but  he  was  not  a  strict 
party  man.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
represented  his  ward  in  the  Common 
Council,  and  for  a  like  long  term  was 
chosen  by  the  Council  as  city  attorney. 
These,  besides  the  office  of  surrogate, 
were  his  only  public  offices.  He  bore  the 
military  title  of  major,  and  was  for  many 
years  on  the  staff  of  General  Cady. 

He  was  fond  of  athletic  and  outdoor 
sports,  excelling  as  a  pistol  shot.  In  his 
younger  days  he  did  some  newspaper 
work,  editing,  during  his  law  student 
days,  a  weekly  paper  called  "The  Reflec- 
tor." There  were  few  departments  of 
activity  in  which  he  did  not  take  a  part; 
not  only  as  a  lawyer  is  he  remembered 
and  well  known.  It  is  as  a  banker  he  will 
be  best  remembered.  His  name  and  that 
of  his  family  are  inseparably  connected 
with  the  history  of  Schenectady's  banking 
institutions.  None  played  a  more  import- 
ant part  in  the  financial  affairs  of  the  city 
than  he.  His  first  connection  with  bank- 
ing began  February  26,  1846,  when  he  was 
elected  a  trustee  of  the  Schenectady  Sav- 
ings Bank.  On  March  22,  1875,  he  was 
chosen  president,  continuing  until  April 
20,  1904.  He  remained  a  trustee  until 
death  ended  a  connection  of  sixty-two 
years.  An  enduring  monument  to  his 
memory  is  this,  one  of  the  strongest  and 
best  managed  savings  banks  in  the  State. 
He  was  also  a  director  of  the  old  Sche- 
nectady Bank  until  it  was  merged  into 
the  Schenectady  Trust  Company.  For 
over  half  a  century  he  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  St.  George's  Episcopal  Church. 
On  May  9,  1854,  he  was  chosen  clerk  of 
the  vestry,  and  at  the  time  of  his  election 
as  warden,  January  3,  1900,  he  was  the 
oldest  vestryman,  both  in  point  of  years 
and  service,  in  the  church.  Besides  his 
liberal  support  of  church  institutions  he 
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gave  generously  to  all  charitable  and 
benevolent  causes.  On  the  anniversary 
of  his  golden  wedding,  in  1899,  he  pre- 
sented the  charitable  institutions  of  the 
city  with  substantial  gifts.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Old  Ladies'  Home 
and  his  interest  continued  through  life. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Home,  but  advancing  years  demanded 
that  some  business  cares  be  dropped,  and 
in  1904  he  resigned.  He  was  a  wonder 
among  men,  in  that  he  retained  his  phy- 
sical and  mental  vigor  so  long  past  the 
usual  years  of  decrepitude  and  decay. 
His  title  of  "Schenectady's  Grand  Old 
Man"  is  justified  by  the  enduring  impress 
he  left  on  the  legal  profession,  the  finan- 
cial institutions,  and  the  business  and 
philanthropic  enterprises  of  that  city. 

David  Cady  Smith  married,  October  31, 
1849,  Eleanor  Fisher  Carley,  daughter  of 
Gerardus  Q.  Carley,  of  the  firm  of  De- 
Graflf,  Walton  &  Carley,  of  Schenectady. 
Children  :  i.  Everett,  attorney  at  law,  for- 
mer mayor  of  Schenectady  and  ex-com- 
missioner of  public  safety ;  president  of 
the  Schenectady  Savings  Bank.  2.  Ger- 
ardus, a  lawyer.  3.  Mary  P.,  married 
William  McCamus ;  died  September  2, 
1894.    4.  Ellen. 


INGALSBE,  Milo, 

Man  of  Varied  Activities. 

Milo  Ingalsbe,  eldest  son  of  James  In- 
galsbe,  was  born  in  Kingsbury,  New 
York,  May  29,  1818.  From  1820  until  his 
death,  November  29,  1893,  he  resided  in 
Hartford,  New  York.  On  June  5,  1842, 
he  married  Laura  Cook  Chapin,  born  Au- 
gust 21,  1817,  in  Chicopee,  Massachusetts. 
They  had  one  child,  Laura  Cook  (Cha- 
pin) Ingalsbe,  on  her  father's  side,  was 
of  the  seventh  generation  from  Deacon 
Samuel  Chapin,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  whose  statue. 


by  St.  Gaudens,  in  that  city,  represents 
the  typical  Puritan.  The  Chapins  were 
of  Welsh  ancestry.  On  her  mother's  side 
Laura  Cook  (Chapin)  Ingalsbe  was  of 
the  seventh  generation  from  Henry  Cook, 
who  emigrated  from  England,  and  was  a 
freeholder  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in 
1638,  and  of  the  third  generation  from 
Samuel  Cook,  who  after  various  short 
terms  of  service  in  the  patriot  army,  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War,  with  the  Con- 
necticut troops,  became  a  member  of  Cap- 
tain Warner's  company,  January  i,  1777, 
and  served  throughout  the  war,  receiving 
his  discharge,  January  i,  1781.  He  set- 
tled in  Granville,  New  York,  and  in  1793, 
moved  to  Hartford,  New  York,  where  he 
died.  , 

Milo  Ingalsbe  early  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  student.  When  sixteen  years  of 
age  he  commenced  teaching,  meeting  with 
great  success.  Later  he  attended  the  Cas- 
tleton  Academy  in  Castleton,  Vermont, 
winning  the  highest  rank.  In  1840-41  he 
took  a  course  in  medicine  at  the  Albany 
Medical  School.  When  in  Albany  a  fine 
position  as  teacher  was  offered  him,  in 
the  present  Middle  West,  carrying  great 
opportunities  for  advancement,  and  he 
chose  teaching  as  his  life-work,  but  his 
father  urged  him  to  return  to  the  farm  to 
assist  in  the  education  of  his  younger 
brothers.  As  a  result  he  renounced  a 
career  which  would  have  resulted  in  a 
high  measure  of  success.  He  did  not  re- 
pine. Wherever  he  was,  whatever  he  did, 
he  was  born  to  be  a  leader.  For  many 
winters  he  continued  to  teach.  He  be- 
came, successively,  school  inspector  and 
school  superintendent  of  his  town.  He 
was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  public 
school  system  and  of  the  free  district 
library  during  their  early  and  critical 
days.  He  was  a  lover  of  good  literature 
and  sought,  by  the  circulation  of  such 
periodicals  as  the  "Cultivator,"  the  "New 
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Yorker,"  and  the  "Tribune,"  and  later 
"Harper's  Magazine,"  and  the  "Atlantic," 
to  all  of  which  he  was  a  subscriber  from 
their  first  issues,  to  raise  the  standard  of 
public  intelligence.  He  was  a  district 
clerk  of  his  school  district  for  fifty  years. 
Mr.  Ingalsbe  never  sought  public  office, 
but  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  his 
town  for  several  terms,  and  was  its  super- 
visor during  the  years  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  upon  him  fell  largely  the  burden  of 
filling  the  quotas  and  adjusting  the  ac- 
counts of  the  town.  A  large  portion  of 
his  time  was  thus  occupied  during  the 
last  years  of  the  war,  without  compensa- 
tion, but  the  town  quota  was  always  full, 
its  accounts  were  unimpeachable,  while 
the  burden  of  war  taxation  was  not  only 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  was  entirely 
removed,  while  war  prices  for  farm  prod- 
ucts prevailed.  The  war  over,  and  the 
town's  war  debt  paid,  he  declined  a  fur- 
ther nomination  for  supervisor,  and  while 
often  besought  by  his  fellow-citizens,  per- 
sistently refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be 
used  as  a  candidate  for  any  district  or 
county  office. 

In  the  early  forties  he  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  the  Washington  County 
Agricultural  Society,  and  his  name  ap- 
peared on  its  official  lists  for  over  fifty 
years,  and  for  twenty  years  he  was  its 
secretary.  He  held  the  office  of  president 
for  several  terms,  and  for  the  twenty- 
eight  years  preceding  his  death  was  a 
member  of  its  board  of  managers.  After 
holding  various  subordinate  positions  in 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  its  executive  commit- 
tee. Hj2  held  this  position  five  years,  and 
in  1871  was  chosen  president.  He  con- 
tinued as  a  member  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers until  1876.  The  address,  which 
according  to  custom  he  delivered  upon 
his  retirement  as  president,  was  widely 
circulated,    and    for    beauty    of    diction. 


breadth  of  thought  and  masterly  grasp 
of  the  agricultural  situation  will  remain 
a  classic  among  the  agricultural  addresses 
of  the  time.  Upon  the  establishment  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  in  i860  he  be- 
came its  correspondent  in  Washington 
county,  and  he  continued  to  act  in  that 
capacity  until  his  death.  For  forty  years 
he  was  the  conveyancer,  the  drawer  of 
wills,  the  pacificator,  and  the  legal  advisor 
of  his  neighborhood,  and  he  bore  the  test 
of  this  confidence  so  truly  that  almost  the 
entire  town  was  his  clientele. 

Mr.  Ingalsbe  was  a  master  of  a  pure 
and  forcible  literary  style.  He  prepared 
a  large  number  of  addresses  and  mono- 
graphs upon  educational,  historical,  bio- 
graphical, meteorological  and  agricultural 
subjects.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had 
matured  plans  for  the  preparation  of  a 
local  history,  for  which  his  remarkable 
memory,  wide  acquaintance  with  men  and 
affairs  and  large  stores  of  collected  mate- 
rial especially  fitted  him. 

The  keynote  of  Mr.  Ingalsbe's  life  was 
contained  in  his  utterance  only  a  few 
hours  before  his  death,  "I  have  always 
tried  to  stand  close  by  the  nearest  duty. 
I  have  known  no  other  way."  The  rich 
fruitage  of  such  living  was  revealed  in 
that  other  remark  made  by  him,  in  the 
presence  of  death,  "I  do  not  know  as  I 
have  a  grudge  against  any  one." 


WELLS,  William,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
"The  Grand  Old  Man  of  Union  College." 

Professor  William  Wells,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.. 
was  born  in  New  York  City,  1820,  died 
at  Schenectady,  New  York,  December 
12,  1907.  His  boyhood  and  youth  were 
passed  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
where  his  parents  removed  when  he  was 
nine  years  of  age.  His  academic  educa- 
tion was  obtained  in  Philadelphia,  where 
he  made  good  progress  toward  that  mas- 
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tery  of  foreign  tongues  which  later  made 
him  famous.  In  1846  he  made  his  first 
visit  to  Europe.  He  spent  a  year  in  Vi- 
enna, as  an  unofficial  attache  of  the  Amer- 
ican legation,  also  pursuing  studies  at 
the  University.  Then  he  went  to  Berlin, 
where  he  matriculated  at  the  University 
and  entered  upon  a  course  of  study  which 
led  in  due  time  to  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  in 
1848.  Those  were  the  days  of  revolution 
in  Europe,  when  Louis  Phillipe  was 
driven  from  the  throne  of  France,  when 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  William  I,  was 
compelled  by  popular  hatred  to  leave  his 
country  for  a  time ;  when  Hungary  was 
in  open  revolt  against  Austria,  and  when 
the  Chartist  agitation  threatened  revolu- 
tion even  in  England.  Professor  Wells  was 
deeply  interested  in  these  great  events 
happening  around  him.  He  had  an  inter- 
esting experience  in  the  Berlin  riots  that 
taught  him  that  he  was  not  able  to  cope 
with  the  Prussian  cavalry.  He  next  went 
to  the  German  parliament  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  as  secretary  to  the  special 
American  embassy  to  that  body.  He  re- 
mained during  the  entire  session  as  cor- 
respondent of  the  "New  York  Herald," 
then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  a  col- 
lege year  as  a  student  at  the  Sarbonne  and 
the  College  de  France.  Afterwards  he 
traveled  over  a  large  part  of  Europe,  re- 
turning to  the  United  States  in  1851.  He 
spent  a  year  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where 
he  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  making 
the  address  of  welcome  to  Louis  Kossuth, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Hungarian  patriot's 
visit  to  that  city. 

In  1852  he  was  elected  professor  of 
modern  languages  in  Genesee  College, 
Lima,  New  York.  There  he  remained 
twelve  years,  during  part  of  the  time  act- 
ing also  as  principal  of  the  Genesee  Wes- 
leyan  Seminary.  In  1865  he  was  called 
to  the  Chair  of  Modern   Language  and 


Literature  at  Union  College,  Schenec- 
tady, New  York,  thus  beginning  the  con- 
nection that  was  maintained  unbroken 
for  over  forty  years.  In  1872  he  received 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  Indiana 
Asbury  University,  now  known  as  De 
Pauw  University.  In  1887  the  professor- 
ship at  Union  College  was  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  the  lectureship  on  current 
history.  In  the  interest  of  that  work  he 
visited  the  southern  states  of  the  Union, 
the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Central  Amer- 
ica, Alaska,  California,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region,  and  later  made  an  extended 
tour  comprising  every  country  of  Europe 
from  the  North  Cape,  with  its  strange 
vision  of  the  midnight  sun,  to  Greece  and 
Constantinople,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  to  the 
Cataracts  of  the  Nile  and  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Northern  Africa.  On  his  return 
from  this,  his  fourth  visit  to  the  Old 
World,  he  was  welcomed  home  by  the 
alumni  of  Union  College  with  a  hearty 
demonstration  in  New  York  harbor, 
which  attested  the  deep  respect  and  aflfec- 
tion  with  which  he  was  regarded  by 
Union  College  men.  The  results  of  his 
observations  and  reflection  during  his 
tours  were  embodied  in  a  series  of  lec- 
tures, delivered  annually  to  the  senior 
class  and  the  general  public. 

In  the  spring  of  1890,  Dr.  Wells  cele- 
brated his  seventieth  birthday  and  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  entrance  upon 
the  profession  of  teaching,  the  same  year 
marking  the  completion  of  a  quarter- 
century's  work  at  Union  College.  Fifteen 
years  longer  he  continued  his  connection, 
when  the  burden  of  years  proved  too 
heavy  and  he  was  retired  professor  em- 
eritus. His  beautiful  home  was  on  the 
college  grounds,  and  there  he  celebrated 
his  eighty-seventh  birthday,  April  4,  1907. 
He  was  beloved  by  the  students,  to  whom 
he  had  endearingly  become  "Uncle  Billy." 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Alumni  As- 
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sociation,  twenty-five  alumni  of  the  col- 
lege banqueting  at  Chicago  sent  him  this 
telegram :  "Twenty-five  nephews  from 
Chicago  and  the  Northwest  extend  hear- 
tiest greeting,  and  best  wishes  for  many 
years  more  with  Old  Union." 

His  activities  were  not  confined  by  col- 
lege walls.  By  voice  and  pen  he  was 
long  known  as  one  of  the  foremost  edu- 
cators. He  lectured  in  all  the  great  cit- 
ies of  the  United  States  from  Boston  to 
San  Francisco.  He  was  the  first  Euro- 
pean correspondent  of  the  "New  York 
Herald,"  and  during  his  last  great  tour 
abroad  was  special  correspondent  of  the 
"New  York  Mail  and  Express."  For 
over  twenty  years  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
foreign  department  of  the  "Methodist  Re- 
view," and  was  a  frequent  editorial  and 
general  contributor  to  all  the  leading  pa- 
pers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
Able  articles  from  his  pen  also  appeared 
in  the  "Independent,"  "Scribner's  Month- 
ly," and  the  "Century  Magazine."  He 
was  associated  with  Dr.  Taylor  Lewis  in 
the  preparation  of  the  "Book  of  Genesis 
for  Lange's  Commentary,"  and  translated 
the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  for  the  same 
work.  When  the  philanthropist,  Daniel 
Drew,  had  in  contemplation  the  founding 
of  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Professor 
Wells  was  one  of  the  men  who  were 
called  upon  for  advice  and  assistance. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  foundation 
of  the  seminary  and  was  ever  after  on  the 
board  of  trustees.  He  was  a  devoted 
Methodist,  and  for  twenty-five  years  su- 
perintendent of  the  Sunday  school  of 
State  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
at  Schenectady.  He  was  elected  and 
served  as  lay  delegate  to  the  general  con- 
ference of  his  church  in  1872,  the  first 
year  laymen  were  admitted  as  delegates. 
He  was  again  elected  to  the  general  con- 
ference of  1876  and  served  as  one  of  the 
secretaries   of   that    conference.     At   his 


death  fitting  memorials  were  passed  by 
dift'erent  bodies,  from  which  we  quote  the 
faculty  in  part: 

He  was  not  only  immensely  useful  to  the  col- 
lege by  his  scholarship  and  attainment,  but  made 
for  himself  a  place  in  tlie  hearts  of  the  students, 
which  he  kept  long  after  graduation.  For  nearly 
half  a  century  he  has  been  closely  and  affection- 
ately connected  with  every  one's  thought  of  the 
college.  As  a  personal  friend  Professor  Wells 
was  loved  and  honored,  not  only  by  the  faculty, 
students  and  alumni  of  Union,  but  far  more 
widely,  for  his  sympathy  and  interests  had  brought 
him  into  connection  with  many  persons  and  many 
institutions,  and  he  came  to  no  work  or  occupation 
where  he  did  not  attain  the  affection  as  well  as  the 
respect  of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated. 

Again : 

The  passing  years  but  added  to  the  kindliness  of 
his  nature,  to  his  devotion  to  the  College,  and  to 
his  love  for  his  pupils  of  the  past  and  present.  Not 
inappropriately  was  he  called  "The  Grand  Old 
Man  of  Union  College." 

Professor  Wells  married,  July,  1854, 
Alice  Yeckley,  born  at  Gorham,  Ontario 
county.  New  York,  March  15,  1836,  died 
at  Schenectady,  April  26,  1906.  She  was 
educated  at  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary 
and  Genesee  College  (afterwards  Syra- 
cuse University).  They  removed  to 
Schenectady  in  1865,  and  there  resided 
until  death.  Like  her  husband,  Mrs. 
Wells  was  a  devoted  Christian  worker  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  espec- 
ially in  missions  and  work  among  the 
young.  She  was  for  many  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  First  (State  Street)  Church 
and  for  twelve  years  president  of  the  Wo- 
man's Auxiliary  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  She  organized  and 
was  president  of  the  Mother's  Club  con- 
nected with  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association.  She  was  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  social  life  of  the  college, 
and  in  all  respects  was  a  worthy  help- 
meet and  companion. 
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O'RYAN,  John  F., 

Major-General  United  Statei  Army. 

Major-General  John  F.  O'Ryan  was 
born  in  New  York  City,  August  21,  1874. 
He  attended  Public  School  No.  61,  Man- 
hattan, and  graduated  from  the  New 
York  University,  class  of  1903,  with  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.,  the  degree  of  LL.  B. 
being  conferred  by  the  university  in  1919. 

Enlisting  in  Company  G,  7th  Infantry, 
March  12,  1897,  he  was  transferred  to 
2nd  Battery,  November  22,  1900;  was 
commissioned  second  lieutenant  Decem- 
ber 6,  1900;  first  lieutenant,  April  9,  1904, 
captain  of  First  Battery,  May  10,  1907; 
aide-de-camp  to  the  governor,  January  i, 
1911  to  April  16,  1912;  major  Second  Bat- 
tery Field  Artillery,  September  19,  191 1; 
major-general,  commanding  divisions  of 
the  National  Guard,  April  16,  1912;  and 
was  mustered  into  the  United  States  Mex- 
ican border  service  June  30,  1916,  receiv- 
ing honorable  discharge  December  22, 
1916.  Upon  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  World  War  he  was  again 
mustered  into  service,  July  16,  1917,  hon- 
orably discharged  March  31,  1919,  and 
became  major-general,  commanding  a  di- 
vision of  the  New  York  National  Guard, 
April  I,  1919. 

Major-General  John  F.  O'Ryan  was  a 
graduate  of  the  United  States  Army  War 
College,  class  of  1914,  and  was  stationed 
at  Camp  Wadsworth,  South  Carolina, 
while  in  the  United  States.  He  went  to 
France  on  a  tour  of  observation,  arriving 
there  October  4,  191 7,  and  returned  to  the 
United  States  November  26,  1917,  again 
leaving  for  France  with  the  Twenty-sev- 
enth Division  and  arriving  there  on  May 
ID,  1918.  He  participated  in  the  follow- 
ing battles:  Cambrai  ofifensive,  1917; 
holding  of  British  defensive  sector  in  the 
Ypres  salient,  Belgium,  July  9  to  August 
20,  1918;  Ypres-Lys  ofifensive  (vicinity  of 


Mt.  Kemmel,  Belgium),  August  21  to 
Septemper  2,  1918;  Somme  offensive  (vi- 
cinity of  Somme  river),  France,  Septem- 
ber 24  to  October  22,  1918. 

Major  General  John  F.  O'Ryan  received 
the  following  decorations :  D.  S.  M.,  Amer- 
ican;  K.  C.  M.  G.  and  C.  V.  O.,  British; 
C.  L.  of  H.  and  C.  de  G.  with  palm, 
French;  C.  O.  L.  and  C.  de  G.  with  palm, 
Belgium.  He  arrived  back  in  the  United 
States  November  26,  1917.  He  is  now  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Transit 
Commission. 


GOOD,  Daniel, 

Man  of  Affairs. 

There  are  a  few  names  which  stand  out 
in  American  commercial  history  as  the 
sponsors  for,  and  pioneers  in,  a  new  order 
of  mercantile  dealing — the  plan  of  retail- 
ing a  wide  variety  of  goods  at  two  prices, 
five  and  ten  cents.  Conspicuous  among 
these  names,  which  include  Woolworth, 
Kirby,  Charlton,  Kresge,  Knox,  Kress, 
and  Seibert,  was  that  of  Daniel  Good,  to  a 
review  of  whose  career  the  following 
paragraphs  are  dedicated.  Two  decades 
of  residence  in  Buffalo  gave  him  complete 
identification  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  city,  and  won  him  standing  that  is 
well  expressed  in  the  following  simple 
words  of  editorial  comment : 

By  the  death  of  Daniel  Good,  Buffalo  loses  a 
prominent  business  man  and  a  good  citizen.  Mr. 
Good's  business  ability  earned  him  a  fortune.  His 
character  •  won  general  respect.  His  death  is  a 
cause  of  sorrow  that  extends  far  beyond  the  fam- 
ily circle. 

Mr.  Good's  business  career  began  in 
the  operation  of  a  small  five  and  ten  cent 
store  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  where  the 
new  idea  caught  the  public  favor  and  re- 
ceived heavy  patronage,  resulting  in  his 
establishment  of  another  store  conducted 
along  the  same  lines.     He  became  asso- 
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ciated  with  John  Seibert,  and  under  the 
name  of  the  Seibert-Good  Company  the 
partners  extended  their  interests  through- 
out the  Middle  Western  territory,  their 
Chicago  store  at  State  and  Monroe 
streets  leading  in  volume  of  sales  in  com- 
parison with  any  other  five  and  ten  cent 
store  operated  by  any  syndicate.  Until 
the  close  of  the  year  1903  it  was  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  no  town  could 
successfully  support  more  than  one  five 
and  ten  cent  store,  a  belief  held  and  ob- 
served by  F.  W.  Woolworth,  C.  P.  Charl- 
ton, C.  F.  Woolworth,  F.  M.  Kirby,  F.  H. 
Knox,  Seibert-Good  Company  and  F.  H. 
Kress.  December,  1903,  witnessed  a 
change  in  thought,  the  time  marking  the 
opening  of  a  new  period  in  the  chain  store 
business,  and  witnessing  the  inauguration 
of  keen  competition  for  location,  number 
of  stores,  and  volume  of  business.  F.  W. 
Woolworth  insisted  that  Seibert-Good 
sell  out  their  chain  or  stand  competition 
with  a  store  which  would  be  the  "greatest 
store  in  Chicago,"  and  when  this  proposi- 
tion was  refused  an  option  was  closed  on 
the  corner  of  State  and  Monroe  streets  by 
the  Woolworth  interests.  Mr.  Seibert's 
death  occurred  in  California  at  about  this 
time,  and  immediately  afterward,  learning 
of  the  Woolworth  option,  Mr.  Good  and 
Seymour  Knox  consolidated  as  the  S.  H. 
Knox  Company,  with  headquarters  in 
Buffalo.  This  company,  of  which  Mr. 
Good  was  vice-president,  pursued  an  ex- 
tremely successful  independent  career  for 
a  decade  after  the  merger,  and  proved  the 
foundation  of  two  fortunes  before  its  final 
amalgamation  with  the  great  Woolworth 
concern  in  the  transaction  that  practically 
brought  the  five  and  ten  cent  business  of 
the  country  under  one  central  control. 
After  this  final  consolidation  Mr.  Good 
devoted  himself  principally  to  private  in- 
terests, although  he  was  in  close  touch 
with  all  operations  in  the  field  which  he 


had  made  the  theme  of  his  life  work.  In 
the  development  of  business  along  new 
and  untried  lines  he  demonstrated  the 
possession  of  rare  courage,  initiative,  and 
foresight,  a  strong  and  keen  merchandis- 
ing instinct  carrying  him  through  circum- 
stances and  conditions  where  there  was 
no  precedent  nor  custom  to  guide.  The 
editorial  tribute  quoted  below  is  a  just 
and  moderately  phrased  recognition  of 
his  place  in  the  community  as  man  of 
affairs  and  citizen. 

Mr.  Good  is  sur\'ived  by  his  wife,  Sarah 
Elizabeth  Good,  two  brothers  who  reside 
in  the  West,  a  sister,  Mrs.  John  M.  Hull, 
of  Buffalo,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Ells- 
worth Augustus,  of  Cleveland,  and  Mar- 
garet Good.  Daniel  Good's  death  oc- 
curred at  his  summer  home  at  Crescent 
Beach,  Ontario,  his  poor  health  dating 
from  an  attack  of  illness  the  previous 
winter  at  Bellaire,  Florida.  Here  the  edi- 
torial words  of  a  contemporary  in  Buflfalo 
take  up  and  complete  his  life  story: 

Daniel  Good,  whose  death  yesterday  at  his  sum- 
mer home  at  Crescent  Beach,  has  cast  upon  the 
community  a  deep  realization  of  irremediable  loss 
and  the  poignant  sorrow  of  bereavement,  was  not 
only  one  of  Buffalo's  most  widely  known  and  suc- 
cessful business  men,  but  one  of  her  best  beloved 
citizens. 

As  a  man  of  affairs,  for  many  years  a  represen- 
tative figure  in  the  commercial  developments  of  his 
time,  Mr.  Good  was  a  memorable  example  of  the 
vision  which  foresees  results,  the  initiative  which 
transforms  ideas  into  action,  and  the  skill  and  per- 
sistence which  bring  about  the  fruition  of  plans. 
He  was  wise  to  counsel  and  strong  to  execute.  A 
pioneer  in  his  field,  the  confidence  reposed  in  him 
by  other  pioneers  was  admirably  placed.  His  suc- 
cessive associations  with  the  firm  of  Seibert  & 
Good  in  Chicago,  with  the  late  Seymour  H.  Knox 
in  Buffalo,  and  finally  with  the  Woolworth  Com- 
pany, were  all  chapters  in  a  unique  and  marvelous 
book  of  business  history. 

But  to  estimate  Mr.  Good  as  a  business  man 
alone,  would  be  to  omit  to  take  reckoning  of  a 
wide  range  of  pursuits  which  characterized  him  as 
distinctively,  and  were  as  typical  of  him,  as  was  his 
guidance    of    vast    enterprises,    and    the   qualities 
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which  enabled  him  from  modest  beginnings  to 
attain  phenomenal  success.  On  learning  of  Mr. 
Good's  death,  a  friend  who  knew  him  well,  de- 
scribed him  as  "a  man  of  wonderful  personality." 
That  brief  but  discerning  characterization  is  an 
outline  wherefrom  the  detailed  portraiture  may  be 
accurately  supplied. 

Daniel  Good  was  a  man  of  warm  and  engaging 
individuality,  endowed  with  an  exceptional  gift  of 
acquiring  and  maintaining  friendship,  a  man  whose 
public  spirit  was  as  typical  as  his  business  energy, 
a  man  who  had  a  large  share  in  Buffalo's  philan- 
thropic, social  and  religious  life.  The  name  of 
Daniel  Good  is  written  large  in  the  annals  of  Buf- 
falo and  many  other  cities,  and  in  all  of  them 
memories  of  his  tact,  kindliness,  sympathy  and 
liberality,  illuminate  the  pages  of  his  life  work.  A 
strong,  forceful  man,  a  gentle  and  generous  man, 
is  gone  from  among  us  with  the  passing  of  Daniel 
Good. 


IDE,  George  Peck, 

Manufacturer,  Financier. 

George  Peck  Ide,  son  of  William  and 
Sally  (Carpenter)  Ide,  was  born  at 
Corinth,  Saratoga  county,  New  York, 
February  28,  1836,  died  at  Troy,  New 
York,  March  3,  1907.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools,  and  remained  with 
his  parents  on  the  farm  until  he  attained 
his  majority,  when  he  went  to  Troy,  New 
York,  and  for  several  years  was  employed 
in  different  capacities  in  the  collar  manu- 
facturing establishment.  He  became 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  line  of  busi- 
ness, and  in  1865  began  his  career  as  a 
manufacturer  that  continued  successfully 
until  his  death,  founding  the  house  of 
George  P.  Ide  &  Company,  one  of  the 
leading  firms  of  Troy,  and  known  through- 
out the  world.  His  first  partner  was 
S.  V.  R.  Ford.  In  1867  Samuel  N.  Ide 
was  admitted  a  partner.  In  1878  this  firm 
dissolved,  and  in  association  with  James 
M.  Ide,  F.  B.  Twining  and  Charles  E. 
Bruce  formed  the  firm  of  George  P.  Ide, 
Bruce  &  Company.  In  1884  the  firm  be- 
came George  P.  Ide  &  Company.     The 


business  interests  and  official  positions 
held  by  George  P.  Ide  outside  the  large 
interests  in  the  George  P.  Ide  Company 
were  numerous  and  exceedingly  weighty. 
For  twenty-five  years  he  was  president  of 
the  Manufacturers'  Bank  of  Troy ;  was 
vice-president  of  the  Security  Trust  Com- 
pany, and  director  of  the  Security  Safe 
Deposit  Company,  Troy,  New  York,  and 
the  Adirondack  Trust  Company  of  Sara- 
toga Springs.  In  the  world  of  finance  he 
was  a  power.  He  was  president  of  the 
Troy  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company, 
of  the  American  District  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, and  of  the  Magnetic  Ore  Separator 
Company ;  director  of  the  United  Trac- 
tion Company,  the  Hudson  River  Tele- 
phone Company,  the  Troy  Gas  Company, 
the  Troy  and  West  Troy  Bridge  Com- 
pany ;  trustee  of  the  Samaritan  Hospital, 
besides  being  interested  in  several  other 
corporations.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
he  was  long  and  closely  identified  with 
the  progress  of  Troy,  particularly  with 
the  development  of  the  great  industry  for 
which  it  is  famous.  He  bore  heavy 
responsibilities  in  a  way  that  challenged 
the  admiration  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He 
was  active  and  influential  in  everything 
that  claimed  his  attention  up  to  his  last 
illness.  He  was  a  most  modest  and  un- 
assuming man,  yet  he  achieved  great  suc- 
cess for  himself  and  "or  those  associated 
with  him.  He  was  fond  of  recreation  and 
found  opportunity  to  always  enjoy  relaxa- 
tion from  the  cares  of  business.  He  knew 
when  to  work  and  when  to  play,  and  in 
consequence  retained  his  mental  and 
physical  vigor  until  the  final  summons 
came.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
breeding  and  development  of  the  light 
harness  horse,  and  owned  many  speedy 
trotters  which  he  was  very  fond  of  driv- 
ing. He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Park  Club  and  remained  a  member  until 
his  death.     He  was  a  Republican  in  poli- 
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tics,  but  never  entered  public  political  life. 
He  married  (first),  in  1863,  Sarah  R. 
Marshall,  daughter  of  Alba  Marshall ;  she 
bore  him  a  son.  Alba  Marshall,  who  mar- 
ried Gertrude  Knight.  He  married  (sec- 
ond) Mary  Ella  Savage,  daughter  of 
Edward  W.  M.  Savage,  of  Troy,  New 
York.    Children  :     Herbert  Savage  ;  Ariel 


H. ;  Caroline,  married  Albert  E.  Cluett; 
George  Peck  (2)  ;  Edith  I.,  married  (first) 
Windsor  B.  French,  who  died  January  2j, 
1908,  married  (second)  Joseph  O.  Eaton, 
April  26,  1910;  children  by  Mr.  French 
were :  Edith,  Caroline  W.,  Mary  S.,  died 
in  infancy,  Windsor  B.  Jr.,  and  Edward 
S.  French. 
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